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I2r  order  to  increase  the  already  large  droolation  of  the  E[incKSB* 
BOGKKR,  we  publish  this  month  a  splendid  line  engraving  of  FarrH'g 
picture  oi-MIerry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time^^  which  we  shall  pre- 
sent exclusivfllj  to  the  |3  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  for  1860,  whether 
old  or  new.  The  subject  represents  the  pastimes  of  our  ancestors,  and 
is  eminently  of  a  genial,  domestic  character.  The  plate,  engraved  in 
England  at  an  expense  of  $2000,  is  entirely  new,  measures  twenty-five 
by  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  contiuns  thirty-nine  figures,  and 
IB  beyond  comparison  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  as  a 
premium  in  this  country.  The  engravings  are  richly  worth  |3  a  piece, 
and  w31  be  sent  to  our  subscribers  for  1860  in  the  exact  numerical  or- 
der in  which  their  Id  subscriptions  are  received  at  the  office  of  publi* 
cation,  the  first  impressions  always  being  the  best.  As  we  give  t6  in 
return  for  $3,  our  mail  subscribers  must  inclose  twelve  cents  extra  in 
stamps,  to  pre-pay  postage  on  the  engraving,  which  will  be  sent  them 
in  strong  paste-board  tubes. 

BoUi  the  Engraving  (free  of  postage)  and  the  ElNIOKEBBOGKIEb  for 
I860  wifl  be  sent  gratis  to  any  one  who  will  make  up  a  club  of  five 
t3  snbscribers,  ($15.60.)  Two  copies  of  each,  worth  $12,  will  be  sent 
gratis  for  a  club  of  eight  subscribers,  ($25.)  A  copy  of  ^Merry^ 
Making  in  the  Olden  Time?  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  one 
desiring  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Knickerbookj&b,  on  the  receipt  of 
$1.12,  which  amount  may  be  deducted  firom  his  remittance  for  sub- 
scribers. We  refer  to  the  following  description  of  the  engraving, 
kindly  furnished  for  our  use  by  William  Cullei^  BnYAirr,  Esq. : 

'Tbk  engraving  of  F&ith*b  picture  of  Uerry-liaking  in  the  Olden  Time,  represents 
the  humors  of  an  English  holiday  in  the  country  in  those  good  old  times  when  the 
men  wore  cocked-hats  and  knee-breeches,  and  the  women  stays  and  hoops — a  cos- 
tume not  essentially  differing  ftom  the  corset  and  crinoline  of  the  present  day.  Al- 
most In  the  eentre  of  the  picture  and  a  little  in  the  back-ground  is  a  country  dance 
<m  the  green,  with  a  hard-featured  fiddler  perched  on  a  high  seat,  and  another  mu- 
sician in  a  tie-wig  standing  by  liim,  playing  with  all  their  might.  On  the  right,  two 
bonn^ng  girls  are  gaily  pulling  toward  the  dance  a  gray-haired  man,  who  seems 
▼ainly  to  remonstrate  that  his  '  dancing  days  are  over,'  while  a  waggish  little  chit 
pushes  him  forward  from  behind,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  his  spouse,  who  is 
still  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  from  which  he  has  been  dragged  On  the  left,  under  a 
magnificent  spreading  oak,  lut  the  'squire  and  his  wife,  whom  a  countryman  with 
his  hat  off  is  respectfully  inviting  to  take  part  in  the  dance.  To  the  left  of  the 
'squire  is  a  young  couple  on  the  grass,  to  whom  a  ^psy  with  an  infant  en  her 
shoulder  is  telling  their  fortune.  Over  the  shoulders  of  this  couple  is  seen  a  groud 
engaged  in  quoit-playing,  and  back  of  the  whole  is  a  landscape  of  gentle  slopes  and 
copses.  The  picture  lias  the  expresdon  of  gaiety  throughout,  and  the  engraving  is 
splendidly  executed  It  la  fresh  from  the  burin  of  Holl,  not  having  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  England.' 


For  ProspectiiSt  anbs,  etc.,  see  Third  Page. 


opiirioirs  OF  the  press. 


•To  obt^  thU  picture,  which,  under  ordinary  drcmnstancee,  could  not  be  pnr- 
ehnsed  fop  the  snm  »boTe  named,  wUl,  doubtlen,  proTe  an  iadacement  to  many  to 
rabeeribe  to  this  old  and  worthy  Monthly,  which,  imder  the  editorial  chai^  of  the 
genUl  and  witty  L.  Oatlobo  Clabe  and  the  aetate  and  eritieal  Dr.  NoTOy  haa  at- 
tained a  most  enyiable  popularity/— iTooM  Journal. 

'Tlie  Proprietor  of  the  KniossKsooKn  Maoasiis  will  preMnt  to  every  $8  eab- 
scriber  to  that  excellent  periodical  for  1860  a  beautiful  line  engraTing  called  '  Merry- 
Making  in  the  Olden  Time.'  It  is  engrared  by  Holl,  after  a  picture  by  Fkrra,  and 
is  reaBy  a  raluable  work  of  art'— Jf.  Y.  Trihune, 

'The  engraying  u  a  splendid  work  of  art,  and  will  grace  any  collection  to  which 
it  may  be  added.'— ilTaw- Fori:  Ofrsmwr. 

'A  splendid  engraying— admirable  alike  in  design  and  execution,'— C9in«^tai» 
IhgtHrtr. 

'The  loves  and  the  sports  of  youth,  the  sympathetic  delights  of  ag«.  are  all  deli- 
neated on  the  respeefiTe  frees  of  the  group  with  admirable  skiH.  The  engraying  la 
one  of  great  and  rare  merit,  and  worthy  of  a  place  among  collections  of  true 
art.  It  has  never  before  been  brought  before  the  American  public,  and  will  attract 
attention.  This  is  more  than  a  liberal  offer,  as  the  picture  must  be  worth  more 
than  the  subscription  price  of  the  EmoKnBOOKKS,  which  is  the  oldest  and  the  best 
literary  magarine  in  the  country.* — (^ristian  InttUigeneer, 

'  We  are  glad  to  mark  from  month  to  month  the  signs  of  growing  &vor  and  snooess 
of  this  kmg*  established  and  popular  Magaaine.  It  is  in  exoeHent  hands^  and  we 
are  confident  that  its  moral  character  will  be  kept  equal  talts  literary  m^ it^  and  that 
it  will  be  found  alike  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  publishers  bsTc  just  issued  a 
very  large  and  beautiful  engraying,  executed  in  England,  to  be  offered  as  a  New-Tear*a 
present  solely  to  their  subscribers.  It  is  entitled  '  Merrj -Making  in  the  Olden  Time,* 
and  presents  a  gay  and  animated  scene,  such  as  used  to  be  seen  often  in  rural  villagea 
of  *  Merrie  Engiaiid.*  The  engraving  alone  is  worth  more  than  three  doHars^  the  price 
of  subscription  for  a  year.' — N,  F.  Bvan^lUt. 

*  *  MxRKT-MASXKa  IN  THx  Oldxn  Timi.*— This  is  the  title  of  a  very  spirited  English  en-^ 
graving  published  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ENicKERnocxER  Maoazxke,  and  presented 
exclusively  to  their  $8  subscribers  for  I860.' — Evenifkg  Fa§t 

*■  The  enterprising  pubUshers  of  the  KmcKntBOOKur  have  {flsued  a  well-executed  oi- 
graving  with  the  aboTC-mentloned  title.  It  represents  an  English  scene,  and  is  really 
a  pleasing  picture.  It  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  subscribers  to  the  Enickksboosir 
for  the  year  I860.*— (7oi*ri«r  and  En^trer. 

*  *■  MBKBT-MaKiKO  »  THs  Oldkn  Timbl'— This  la  the  title  of  a  very  q)irited  engraving 
pobliahed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Ekigkxbbookxr  MaoAziHiy  and  presented  ex^ 
closively  to  their  $8  sabaeribets  for  1880.  Art  cannot  be  better  emfrfoyed  than  when 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  a  high-tooed  litMature.'— /otirfNi/  af  (Mmmerti, 

*  Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Hme,'  Is  a  large  picture  of  perfect  finish^^ne  of  the 
finest  that  ever  greeted  American  ejes.  The  pTate  is  entirely  new,  and  has  been  pre- 
pared at  the  order  of  the  publishers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  at  an  expense  of  $2000. 
We  cannot  comprehend  how  ft  can  be  given  with  the  periodical  for  three  dollars.  That 
sum  cannot  equal  a  third  of  its  retail  price.' — Christian  Advocate  and  Jottmal^ 

*•  The  Knickxrboouer,  besides  its  unfailing  supply  of  poetry,  wit^  anecdote^  and  story 
^«  sufficient  indttoemeot  to  lovers  of  light  reading— offers  ta  all  $&  subscribers-  for  the 
coming  year  a  copy  of  the  beautifal  line-engraving  by  Holl,  of  Frith's  painting,  *  Merry^ 
Makmg  in  the  Olden  Time."  This  picture,  set  In  an  appropriate  frame,  will  adorn  many 
a  *  family-room'  where  the  Kriokkrbockir  is  welcomed  as  an  old  friend.''— /ndtpeadimt 
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OuB  January  nuHiber,  (ready  December  10  th,)  beginning  the  fifty-fifth  volume 
of  'the  oldest  and  best  established  liagasine  in  the  country/  opens  with  arti- 
cles by  the  Hon.  Qborge  Bancboft,  H.  T.  Tuckerxan,  T.  Addison  Richards, 
Miss  Pbccott,  Dr.  Gardner,  and  other  distinguished  writers.  An  extended 
sket^  of  the  late  Washington  Ibyino,  whose  fiuae  is  so  associated  with  tho 
&NI0KKBB0CKXR,  by  Louis  Qatlobd  Clark,  and  a  splendid  illustrated  article  on 
the  Hudson,  with  numerous  engravings  on  the  Tappan  Sea,  Sunnyside,  Cedar- 
Hill  Cottage,  and  the  places  made  memorable  by  the  fiite  of  Andre,  and  the  pen 
of  the  illustrious  Ievino,  also  graces  the  number.  The  January  number,  like- 
wise, contains  a  powerful  and  searching  article  on  the  'Physical  Decline  of 
American  Women,*  having  five  times  the  outspoken  truth  of  MicheleVs  famous 
L'Amoiir,  without  its  sentimentalities.  Without  containing  an  indelicate  word 
or  tbougbt,  t!he«rticle  is  replete  with  information  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
tiie  oountrf  should  possess. 

The  volumes  of  the  Knickerbocker  for  the  coming  year  will  contain  the  best 
stories,  sketches,  and  poems  that  can  be  procured  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
numerous  readers. 

TERXS. — ^Twenty-five  cents  per  number,  or  |8  per  annum,  in  advance ;  two  copies, 
$5 ;  three  copies,  |6.  The  postage  on  the  Magazine  (twenty-four  cents  per  annum)  to 
be  paid  in  all  cases  at  the  office  where  it  is  received. 

U^  To  every  |8  subscriber  for  1860,  inclosbg  twelve  cents  extra  in  stamps,  will 
be  sent,  free  of  postage,  a  copy  of  the  new  and  splendid  engraving  of  '  Merry-Making 
in  the  Olden  Time.'  f^  Whoever  shall  send  us  the  names  of  five  $8  subscribers, 
($16.ftO,)  will  receive  the  Kkickkrbockir  for  one  year  and  the  Engraving  (postage  free) 
GRAns. 

U^  Two  copies  of  each,  worth  |12,  will  be  sent  groHa  for  a  club  of  eight  sub- 
scribers, (|25.) 

|y  A  copy  of  *  Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time*  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to 
any  one  desiring  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Kmickibbockbb,  on  the  receipt  of  |1.12,  which 
•mount  may  be  deducted  from  his  remittance  for  subscribers. 

The  Knickerbockxr  is  furnished  to  teachers,  postmasters,  and  all  periodicals  and 
jonmals,  at  the  club-rate  of  |2  a  year.  Booksellers  and  newsmen  will  learn  the  price 
per  hundred,  etc.,  on  application  to  the  publisher. 

All  communications  connected  with  the  Business  Department  of  the  Knickkr- 
bockbr  should  be  addressed  to  JOHN  A  6RAT,  16  k  18  Jacob  Street.  All  Artieht 
designed  for  the  body  of  the  Magazine  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  JAMES  0.  NOTES ; 
those  for  the  Editor's  Table  to  LOUIS  GATLORO  CLARK. 

AOENTS  ARE  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  canvass  for  the  Maga- 
sine  and  Engraving.    Terms  unusually  liberal. 

JOHN  A,  GRAY.  Puhushek, 

16  and  18  Jacob  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Publislied   by 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  846  &  848  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Waverley  Gallery. 

Being  ft  MTiei  of  engnvM  niaitrftttoiif  of  PortniU  of  Ohftnetan  fak  Btr  WftUer  8eott*k  BomaBflti.  Om  eiegftnl 
Tolnme,  Sro,  with  86  Steel  EogrftTlnge.   Morocco  ftntlqae,  rich  ityle,  |10. 

Reynard,  the  Fox. 

After  the  Tereioo  of  Goethe.  By  Tbomai  J.  Amwold.  WUh  00  lUvetrfttloiie  fktmi  the  dedgni  of  Wilhelm  Ton 
Kftolhftch.  One  Volume,  8tO|  beauttftiUy  printed  on  the  finest  tinted  pftper.  Oloth,  gQt,  $8.60 ;  merocco  extrft, 
15;  moroceo  ftotlfae,  |7. 

The  Book  of  Modern  Ballads. 

A  book  of  tuToriM  Uodera  Baltedt.  Dlastrated  with  M  Dfautntlou  fron  Drawlnp  of  tho  fint  artMi.  Xkcfa 
pagtorauDentedvtthkgiddliocdtr.    On*  Tolom*,  Sto,  oMh,  got,  Ifc 

Bunyan*s  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

With  niiutrationi  bj  Charles  Bennett,  ftnd  ft  PreflMse  by  the  Ber.  Chftrles  Klngsley.  One  Tolinne,  8to,  doth, 
gilt.  Id ;  ftntique  morocco,  |0. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

The  most  Excellent  Historic  of  the  Merchftnt  of  Venice.  Written  hj  WuxuM  SBAxeraiJtft.  One  Volume,  8to, 
with  elegftnt  Blnstrfttlons,  In  the  style  of  Ghray*s  Elegy.    Cloth,  $2.60 ;  morocco,  $4.50. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope, 

with  9&  niostrftttons  Ij  BIrket  Foster  ftnd  others,  in  the  first  style  of  the  ftrt.  One  Volume,  eztrft  doth,  gilt, 
$1.75 ;  morocco  extrft,  $8. 

Meny  Pictures] 

By  Oomie  Hands.  Being  ft  oolleotion  of  Humorous  Designs  hy  Phis,  Orowqnlll,  Boyle,  Lcftch,  Meftdows,  Hlne, 
etc.  With  orer  650  niiutrfttlons  ftnd  IllnstrftiiTe  Text  OUong  folio,  hftndsome  cover  by  Crowqoill,  fftncy 
boftrds,  $2JM. 


Merrie  Days  of  England. 


Sketches  of  the  Olden  Time.    By  Edwaxd  McDnucorr.    Slnstrftted  with  90  Iftrge  Bngrftrlngs,  from  Drftwings  by 
Joseph  Nftsh,  George  Themes,  BIrket  Foster,  Edwftrd  Corbould,  etc.    Qoftrto,  hftlf  moroceo,  elegent,  $8. 


L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 


By  JoBV  MiLToic.  with  npwftrds  of  80  Olustrftttons,  drawn  ftnd  etched  by  Birket  Foster.  The  Text  printed  in 
red.   One  Volume,  super-royal  Sto,  bound  In  morocco  ftntlque,  rich  style,  $8 ;  or  in  Leyant  morocco,  $19. 

Dies  Irae; 

In  Thfarteen  Origlnul  Versions.    By  AiftiHAM  Coui,  M.B.    One  elegant  Volume,  8to,  morocco  untlque. 

Moral  Emblems 

From  Jftcob  Oats  and  Robert  Farley.  With  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  ProTcrbs  of  all  Nations.  The  lUnstratlonB 
from  Designs  found  in  Oau  and  Farley.  By  JoHir  Lbobtov.  One  Volume,  8to,  with  60  lUustrations  on  Wood, 
ftnd  60  Vignettes  ftnd  Tftil-pleoes.    Cloth,  gilt.    (In  December.) 
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the  stroDg  walls  of  some  mighty  fortress,  have  looked  grimly 
down  upon  us  for  twenty  mUes  or  more  in  our  ascent  of  the 
river,  we  emerge  into  that  bright,  broad  expanse  of  waters  known 
to  the  old  Dutoh  navigators  as  the  Znider  Zee,  and  now  called  the 
Tappan  Bay.  This  great  lake-like  widening  of  the  Hudson  is  the  first 
of  three  similar  formations,  the  next  being  the  Haverstraw  Bay  im- 
mediately beyond,  and  the  last  the  charming  bay  of  Newburgh  just 
above  the  Highland  Pass. 

The  rocky  flanks  of  the  Palisades  were  fiishioned,  says  tradition,  in 
times  long  past,  by  the  mighty  spirit  Mantheo,  to  protect  his  favorite 
abodes  from  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  mortals.  While  the  jealous  deity 
thus  effectually  secluded  himself,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  all  the  pleasant 
peeps  at  the  world  beyond,  the  graceful  blending  of  the  valley  with 
the  hill,  which  the  voyager  is  glad  to  see,  at  last,  upon  the  left  hand, 
no  less  than  on  the  right,  as  the  Palisades  iall  away,  and  the  hereto- 
fore imprisoned  waters  expand  their  bounds,  as  in  noliday  glee,  be- 
tween the  &r  distant  shores.  From  this  point  onward,  our  story  will 
lie  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  each  being,  henceforth,  alive  with 
human  as  with  pictorial  incident  and  interest;  though  the  east- 
ern margin  is  still  the  most  densely  and  most  richly  populated,  while 
to  the  other  belongs,  as  before,  the  bolder  landscape  beauties.  The 
liver  at  the  point  of  which  we  are  speaking,  has  a  noble  breadth  of 
from  three  to  four  miles,  and  in  its  altered  character,  presents  of  course, 
scenes  of  new  and  great  delight.  The  voyager  might  very  reasonably 
think  himself  in  fairy-land,  should  he  chance  here  on  a  quiet,  sonny, 
summer  day,  when  the  clear  still  waters  reflect  the  whiteness  of  a 
hundred  lazy  sails,  and  the  sunshine  of  the  all-encircling  hill-sides ;  or 
he  might  forget  that  he  is  upon  the  bosom  of  a  decorous  and  peaceful 

river,  should  storm  and  tempest 
darken  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  rudely  awaken  the  dreaming 
floods. 

Charming  as  is  this  neighbor- 
hood in  its  physical  aspect,  it  is  no 
less  distinguished  in  its  historic  and 
poetic  story.  Here  lie  the  scenes 
of  that  most  affecting  episode  of 
our  revolutionary  chronicles,  the 
capture  and  fate  of  the  gallant  An- 
dre. It  was  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  near 
the  southern  entrance  to  the  Tap- 
pan  Sea,  that  the  first  rendezvous 
of  the  unfortunate  soldier  with  his 
most    traitorous    confederate    was 
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whose  merry  and  hospitable  *  Table '  the  patrons  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  have  for  so  many  years  enjoyed  '  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.'  May  he  long  live  to  see  the  cedars  green  around  his 
cheerful  cot,  and  to  look  through  their  verdant  fringe  down  upon  the 
broad  waters  so  dear  to  his  heart.  With  this  inviting  chart  opened 
before  us,  we  will  now  begin  our  day's  tramp. 

A  little  below  the  Tappan  Bay,  and  upon  the  eastern  verge  of  the 
river  lies  the  charming  village  of  Hastings,  where  we  lefl  the  traveller 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  He  has  enjoy^  his^  sojourn 
there,  no  doubt,  for  despite  the  metropolitan  proximity  of  the  place, 
its  rural  aspect  is  as  excellent  as  though  no  such  highways  as  the 
Hudson  and  its  railroad  touched  its  threshold :  more  than  may  be 
truly  said  of  any  of  the  river  localities  below.  The  hamlet  —  for  the 
more  stately  villa-edifices  apart,  such  it  is  —  lies  snugly  nestled 
in  the  depths  of  a  beautiful  glen,  or  spreads  quietly  away  upon  its 
verdant  acclivities  and  lofty  terraces,  looking  into  the  shades  of  old 
woods,  and  listening  to  the  murmurs  of  running  brooks  below,  and 
gazing  far  up  and  down  the  broad  river  above.  In  the  olden  time, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  days  of  our  revolution,  the  region  around  was  the 
domain  of  the  worthy  farmer,  Peter  Post,  whose  patriotism  on  one 
occasion  subjected  him  to  an  experience  which  he  remembered,  no 
doubt,  virith  less  pleasure  than  we  do  now.  At  the  period  referred 
to  he  assisted  the  patriots,  under  Colonel  Sheldon,  to  surprise  a  party 
of  marauding  Hessians,  by  beguiling  them  into  the  belief  that  the 
Americans,  whom  they  were  pursuing,  had  moved  on  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, while  they  were  snugly  ambushed  conveniently  in  the  rear. 
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'  The  Hessians,  deceived  by  his  answer,'  says  the  story  according  to 
Bolton,  in  his  History  of  the  County  of  Westdiester,  ^  were  proceeding 
in  full  gallop  through  the  lane,  when  a  shrill  whistle  rang  through  the 
air,  instantly  followed  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Sheldon's  horse. 
Panic-stricken,  the  enemy  fled  in  every  direction,  but  the  fresh  horses 
of  the  Americans  carried  their  gallant  riders  wherever  a  wandering  ray 
disclosed  the  steel  cap  or  the  brilliant  accoutrements  of  a  Hessian.  A 
bridle-path  leading  from  the  place  of  ambush  to  the  river  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  while  those  who  sought  safety  in  the  water 
were  captured,  cut  to  pieces  and  drowned.  The  conflict  so  short  and 
bloody,  was  decisive.  One  solitary  horseman  was  seen  gaUoping  off 
in  the  direction  of  Yonkers,  and  he  alone,  wounded  and  unarmed, 
reached  the  camp  of  Colonel  Emmerick  in  safety.  Here  he  related  the 
particulars  of  the  march,  the  sudden  onset  and  retreat. 

*  Astonished  and  maddened  with  rage,  Emmerick  started  his  whole 
command  in  pursuit.  Poor  Post  was  stripped  for  his  fidelity,  and 
after  having  a  suflident  number  of  blows  inflicted  upon  his  person, 
left  for  dead.' 

The  homestead  of  our  ^  Peter  martjrr,'  a  small  stone  edifice  in  his 
day,  is  still  standing  in  more  modern  cottage  guise. 

A  mile  above  Hastings  lies  the  equally  pretty  village,  known  in  re- 
mote years,  as  at  this  time,  as  Dobbs'  Ferry.  Like  Hastings,  the  settle- 
ment here  covers  hill  and  dell,  rising  charmingly  from  the  river  shore 
to  the  crests  of  lofty  ridges.  The  homely  name  of  the  village  was  the 
bequest  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dobbs,  (*  Dobb  —  his  ferry,'  says  Mr, 
^MUTowgrass,)  who  whilome  farmed  and  ferried  the  contiguous  land 
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and  water.  As  early  as  1698  there  lived  here  or  hereabouts  Jan 
Dobs  en  zyn  hnys  vrou  (Anglice,  Dobbs  and  his  wife,)  both  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  now  venerable  old  church  in  Sleepy  Hollow, 
above. 

The  Indians  called  this  neighborhood  Weec-qusBS-guck,  *  the  place 
of  the  bark  kettle.'  Their  wigwams  were  very  probably  set  up  near 
the  month  of  the  Weghquegue  or  Wicker's  Creek,  which  here  enters 
the  Hudson.  Dobbs'  Ferry  was  a  &mous  place  during  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  well-preserved  military  remains  in  the  forms  of  redoubts 
may  yet  be  seen  there,  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  present  rail- 
way station,  and  at  other  points  near  by.  These  fortifications  com- 
manded the  ferry  to  Paramus,  now  known  as  Sneeden's  Landing, 
across  on  the  New-Jersey  shore.  They  were  a  sore  vexation,  as  they 
were  meant  to  be,  to  the  British  ships  which  ventured  to  trespass 
upon  the  surrounding  waters. 

Dobbs'  Ferry  was  an  important  post  in  the  estimation  of  both  armies 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  rendezvous  of  each  alternately.  It  was 
here  that  the  British  troops  mustered  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
and  before  marching  to  the  assault  upon  Fort  Washington,  narrated 
in  our  second  chapter ;  while  about  the  same  time  Comwallis  led  some 
six  thousand  of  the  enemy  from  Hastings  below,  over  the  river  to 
Paramus,  and  thence  towards  the  American  posts  at  Fort  Lee.  In 
January,  1777,  Lincoln  and  his  detachment  of  the  patriot  army  en- 
camped here  awhile.  Later,  in  1781,  while  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters were  at  the  old  Livingston  mansion,  hereabouts,  there  occurred  a 
night-skirmish  (August  dd,)  between  the  humble  garrison  at  the  fort 
on  the  river  bank,  and  some  guard-boats  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1781,  says  Thatcher,  the  British  frigates 
that  passed  up  the  North  River  a  few  days  since,  took  advantage  of 
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wind  and  tide  to  return  to  New-Tork.  A  severe  cannonade  com- 
menced from  onr  batteries  at  Dobbs'  Feny,  where  the  river  is  about 
three  miles  wide.  They  were  compelled  literally  to  run  the  gauntlet, 
Tliey  returned  the  fire  as  they  passed,  but  without  effect ;  on  board 
the  Savage,  ship  of  war,  a  box  of  powder  took  fire,  ami  such  was  the 
consternation  that  twenty  people  jumped  into  the  river,  among  whom 
was  a  prisoner  on  board,  who  informs  us  that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  got  on  shore,  all  the  rest  being  drowned.  He  reports,  also, 
that  the  Savage  was  several  times  hulled  by  our  shot,  and  was  very 
near  sinking.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  was  at  Dobbs'  Ferry 
that  the  first  treasonable  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre  was  to 
have  been  held ;  though  through  some  misunderstanding  or  mischance 
the  meeting  occurred  neither  then  nor  there. 

The  sumptuous  summer-houses  which  form  so  marked  and  beautiful 
a  feature  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Hudson,  are  thick  in  the  vicinage 
of  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  thicker  yet  above,  to  the  adjoining  village  of 
Ir^4ngton,  and  Uience  to  Tarrytown.    Just  above  the  ancient  Ferry  is 
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*  Noitfl,'  the  charming  seat  of  Mr.  Cottinet,  a  beautiful  Italian  edifice 
of  the  purest  Caen  stone.  Adjoining,  is  the  residence  of  James  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.,  and  the  pleasant  cottage  of  Mr.  George  Schuyler.  Of  the 
first  of  these  homes  we  have  preserved  some  mementoes  among  our 
sketches,  as  also  of  the  stately  abode  of  Mr.  MacNamee,  still  beyond, 
and  just  below  the  station  at  Irvington. 

At  Irvington,  and  along  the  whole  reach  of  the  two  miles  thence  to 
Tarrytown,  the  villa  homes  are  close  as  autumn  leaves,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding season  they  gro,w  in  numbers  and  in  beauty.  Our  gallery 
would  soon  run  over,  were  we  to  attempt  the  picture  of  all  the  worthy 
architectural  attractions  here :  the  examples  already  chosen  must  there- 
fore suffice  to  tell  the  long  tale,  excepting  that  portion  of  it  which  con- 
cerns the  little  cottage  at '  Sunnyside,'  revered  as  the  home  of  Wash- 
ton  Irving.  No  other  house  on  the  river,  or  in  all  the  land,  will  serve 
as  a  prototype  to  this  most  unique  and  most  remarkable  edifice. 
Plenty  are  there,  all  about,  of  more  spacious  and  more  magnificent 
abodes,  but  not  one  of  such  striking  individuality,  of  such  graceful 
beauty,  of  such  picturesque  aspect,  of  such  similitude  to  our  romantic 
dreams  of  the  home  of  love  and  poesy.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  little  box, 
with  little  rooms,  surrounded  by  little  lawns  and  lanes  —  all  shrinking 
from  public  gaze  in  the  modest  shades  of  woods  and  shrubbery  and 
vines.  ^  It  is  an  old-fashioned,  stone  mansion,'  says  the  venerable  oc- 
cupant himself,  ^  all  made  up  of  gable  ends,  and  as  full  of  angles  and 
comers  as  an  old  cocked-hat.  Years  and  years,'  he  says,  speaking  of 
its  aspect  in  other  days,  ^  passed  over  the  time-honored  little  mansion. 
The  honeysuekle  and  the  sweet-brier  crept  up  its  walls ;  the  wren  and 
the  phcebe-bird  built  under  the  eaves;  it  gradually  became  almost 
hidden  among  trees  through  which  it  looked  forth,  as  with  half-shut 
eyes,  upon  the  Tappan  Sea.    The  crow-stepped  gables  were  of  the 
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primitive  architecture  of  the  province.  The  weather-cocks  which  sur- 
moanted  them  had  crowed  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  New-Nether- 
lands. The  one  over  the  porch  had  actually  glittered  of  yore  on  the 
great  Vander  Heyden  Palace  at  Albany.' 

This  is  as  truthful  a  picture  of  the  quaint  old  homestead  at  this  mo- 
ment as  it  ever  wad.  For  a  minute  history — and  the  spot  has  a  long 
and  very  heroic  history  —  we  commend  the  reader  to  Mr.  Irving's  re- 
searches into  the  records  of  ^  Wolfert's  Roost,'  in  the  volume  published 
under  that  title.  Here  he  will  read  how  in  years  long  gone  by,  the 
venerable  edifice  received  its  original  name  from  its  ancient  owner, 
Wolfert  Acker,  who  inscribed  over  its  portals  his  favorite  motto  of 
*'  Last  in  Rust,'  or  pleasure  in  quiet ;  hence  it  became  known  as  Wol- 
fert'8  Rest,  says  the  historian,  and  ^by  the  uneducated  who  did  not 
understand  Dutch,  Wolfert's  Roost.'  This  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Dutch  ascendency  in  the  New-Netherlands,  when  Peter  Stuyvesant 
ruled  the  landvwith  his  iron  sceptre  and  Ms  wooden  leg. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Roost  was  the  home  of  Jacob  Van 
Tassel,  a  valiant  patriot,  who  converted  his  hearth  into  a  private  mili- 
ary post.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  neutral  ground  heretofore  men- 
tioned, as  the  Afiioa  into  which  both  armies  of  the  time  carried  their 
devastatii^  war,  and  of  course  it  suffered  no  little  damage  thereby. 
la  point  of  &ct,  it  degenerated  into  the  ruinous  abode  of  bats  and 
owls  only.  At  this  second  epoch  in  its  history  it  was  called  the  Van 
Tassel  House.    Mr.  Irving's  residence  in  the  eventful  mansion  began 
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about  the  year  1835,  when  it  received  its  present  agreeable  and  cha- 
racteristic baptismal  of  Sunnyside.  The  cottage  stands  close  to  the 
river,  some  half-mile  above  the  railway-station  at  Irvington,  and  may 
be  seen  in  peeps,  en  passant^  but  only  by  eyes  well  informed  as  to  its 
precise  geography.  Irvington,  which  gives  railway  access  to  Sunny- 
side,  is  a  small  place  of  only  slight  consideration  apart  firom  the  villa 
residences  around  it.  It  was  originally  settled  with  sanguine  hopes  of 
rapid  growth,  by  the  aid  of  its  position,  directly  opposite  Piermont,  at 
that  time  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  great  Erie  railroad.  But  the 
Erie  company  afterwards  approached  New- York,  with  its  principal 
business,  by  the  nearer  point  of  Jersey  City ;  and  Dearman,  as  the 
settlement  was  at  first  called,  was  laid  upon  the  shelf  Its  present 
name  was  afterwards  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  author  of  the 
*  Sketch  Book.'  Two  miles  beyond  Irvington  we  reach  the  pleasant 
streets  of  Tarrytown.  The  railway  would  transport  us  there  in  a 
twinkle,  but  our  approach  at  this  time  will  be  by  the  more  circuitous 
way  of  Piermont  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  thence  four  miles 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Tappan  Bay  to  Nyack,  and  from  there 
over  the  Hudson  again,  by  the  Ferry. 

The  traveller 'will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  interminable  whar^ 
which  juts  out  a  mile  or  more  firom  the  shore  at  Piermont,  and  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  name.  It  belongs  to  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  was  built  to  &cilitate  the  river  shipment  of  their  freights ; 
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a  aervice  which  it  yet  per- 
forms, though  not  to  the 
extent  intended,  when  it 
was  expected  to  be  the 
only  or  the  chief  river 
terminus.  This  wharf  is 
hardly  a  picturesque  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape, 
under  any  effect  or  from 
any  point,  though  it  may 
be  excused  sometimes 
when  its  dreary  length 
drops  entirely  under  the 
base  of  the  Mils,  as  when 
seen  from  the  western 
shore  above, 

Piermont  is  a  railway 
scion,  and  as  far  as  the 
business  or  river  portion 
of  the  village  is  concerned, 
is  a  true  chip  of  the  old 
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block ;  the  bustling,  noisy,  dirty,  profane  neighborhood,  one  might  ex- 
pect. This  is  a  pity,  for  few  portions  of  the  Hudson  are  so  rich  in  natural 
beauties  as  the  vicinage  of  Piermont,  where  the  mighty  mirror  of  the 
Tappan  Sea  reflects  the  purple  shades  and  the  golden  sunshine  of  grand 
moontidn  accUvities,  and  of  most  picturesque  headlands.  Back  of  the 
village,  on  the  west,  the  land  steps  in  noble  terraces  from  the  water- 
side to  the  lofty  crests  of  Tower  Hill.  To  the  southward  the  Palisades 
rise  in  majesty,  and  above,  the  Bay  is  shut  in  by  the  superb  cliffs  of 
the  promontory,  known  as  Point-no-Point,  or  more  femiliarly,  as  the 
Hook  Mountain.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  order  will  come  out  of  this 
social  chaos  common  to  a  society  of  railway  laborers,  and  in  the  mean 
while  all  is  quiet  and  repose  on  the  high  terraces  above  the  depots  and 
work-shops,  and  there  cultivated  and  elegant  homes  are  growing 
up  into  an  attractive  neighborhood  quite  apart  from  the  ruder  one 
below. 

It  is  here,  &r  up  on  the  slope,  that  we  find  *  Cedar-HiU  Cottage^  the 
pieasant  home  for  many  years  past  of  Louis  Gaylobd  Clabk,  the  life- 
long Editor  of  the  £[nicksbbo€Keb  Magazine.  Here  in  quiet  and  rest, 
all  undisturbed  by  the  solicitations  of  the  devil — a  technical  use  only  of 
the  word  —  he  gossips  the  months  away  with  his  wide  world  of  lite- 
rary fri«ids.  Many,  we  are  sure,  are  they  between  Maine  and  Cali- 
fornia, who  will  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  peep  at  the  *  Cottage,' 
which  we  have  included  in  our  present  illustrationB.    Though  most 
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charmiDgly  situated,  commanding  among  other  fine  glimpses,  the  up- 
ward stretch  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  recorded  in  the  initial  picture  or 
frontispiece  of  this  chapter ;  yet  it  is  in  itself  a  very  unpretending 
structure;  that  more  expensive  array  of  gables  and  turrets  depicted  on 
the  title-pageof  the  *  Knickerbocker  Gallery,' the  £eimous  complimentary 
volume  published  some  years  ago  in  honor  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  our 
editor,  being  not  yet  erected. 

About  two  miles  back  of  Piermont  is  the  ancient  village  of  Tappan, 
an  important  camping  ground  during  the  Revolution.  Here  Washing- 
ton held  his  head-quarters  at  one  period,  in  an  old  house,  still  to  be 
seen  in  excellent  preservation.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  a  body  of 
troops,  under  Baylor,  was  surprised  at  midnight  by  General  Grey, 
when,  out  of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  sixty-seven  were  slain  or 
captured,  despite  their  cry  for  quarter.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
region  is  however  in  its  associations  with  the  tragic  fate  of  Major 
Andr6,  for  here  it  was  that  the  dark  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  sad  act 
in  the  drama  of  which  the  memorable  '  capture '  of  the  ill-starred  sol- 
dier was  the  ominous  prologue. 

No  better  time  than  now  will  come  to  us  to  recall  the  incidents  of 
this  thrilling  story,  though  the  retrospect  may  well  be  brief —  known 
as  it  is  in  all  its  details,  and  often  as  we  may  yet  be  led  to  recur  to  it, 
in  our  progress  up  the  tale-telling  river. 

It  was  in  that  dreary  period  in  the  history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion when  even  hope  was  heroism,  that  Benedict  Arnold,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  and  trust  in  the  patriot  service,  and  a  man  hitherto 
deemed  to  be  of  unquestionable  virtue,  sought  to  destroy  the  last 
fiunt  glimmer  of  light  which  reduced  numbers,  insufficient  stores,  ill- 
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successes,  and  the  increasing 
pressure  of  superior  and  boast- 
lid  foes,  had  left  in  the  hearts 
of  his  patient  countrymen. 

The  arch-tndtor  was  at  this 
time  in  command  of  those  for- 
tifications at  West-Point,  in 
the  great  Highland  defile  of 
the  Hudson,  upon  the  fate  of 
which  the  residt  of  the  strug- 
gle was  supposed  greatly  to 
depend.  This  important  post 
he  was,  in  conjunction  with 
Major  Andre,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  enemy,  miserably  seeking  to  betray. 

Andre  was  a  young  officer  of  distinguished  ability  and  position,  and 
remarkable  among  the  choice  spirits  of  his  time  and  class  for  personal 
graces  and  accomplishments,  and  he  anticipated,  no  doubt,  from  the 
role  which  he  was  so  unhappily  led  to  play  in  this  ignoble  plot,  high 
and  worthy  fame,  instead  of  the  terrible  disgrace  and  punishment  of  a 
spy. 

fie  had  passed  and  repassed  in  disguise,  and  with  safe-conducts  under 
the  tr^tor's  own  hand,  between  the  camps  of  the  rival  armies,  and  was 
at  length  returning  homeward  in  possession  of  all  the  means  and  sure- 
ties for  the  consummation  of  the  dark  treachery,  when  a  little  chance, 
as  it  seemed,  changed  all  the  colors  of  his  hopes  and  fortunes. 

Tarrytown  was  at  this  period  the  centre  of  that  ill-used  '  neutral 
ground '  which,  stretching  between  the  posfts  of  the  two  armies,  be- 
came the  prey  of  both.  At  the  precise  moment  of  which  we  write,  the 
marauders,  or  '  Skinners,'  of  the  American  ranks,  were  on  the  alert 
for  expected  incursions  of  the  *  Cow-boys '  of  the  British,  in  quest  of 
cattle  for  city  supplies.  Of  seven  daring  fellows  who  had  obtained 
permission  to  look  after  these  thieves,  three  posted  themselves  in  am- 
bush, in  that  part  of  the  village  traversed  then  as  now,  by  the  great 
post-road  from  New- York  to  Albany.  This  trio,  smce  so  gratefully 
remembered  by  their  countrymen,  under  the  names  of  John  Paulding, 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  and  David  Williams,  had  watched  at  their  post 
quietly  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780  —  now  and  then  challenging  and  passing  a  straggling 
friend  —  when  a  stranger  horseman,  of  more  remarkable  appearance, 
approached,  and  excited  their  curiosity  and  doubts  in  an  unwonted  de- 
gree, especially  when,  supposing  himself  to  have  fallen  in  with  ad- 
herents of  the  British,  he  hastened  to  declare  himself  an  officer  of  that 
army.    The  suspicions  which  this  claim  awakened  were  but  slightly 
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allayed  by  the  subsequent  denial  of  his  words  and  the  production  of 
the  formal  pass,  in  the  hand  of  the  American  General.  Despite  en- 
treaties and  threats,  the  captors  proceeded  to  a  more  minute  search  of 
the  person  of  the  traveller.  Taking  him  back  within  the  cover  of  the 
bushes,  they  compelled  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes,  though  without  dis- 
covering any  thing  to  confirm  their  doubts.  They  next,  but  seemingly 
with  like  results,  removed  the  prisoner's  boots.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment the  search  would  have  ended  and  our  story  would  have  taken  a 
very  different  turn,  but  for  the  unexpected  discovery  of  papers  care- 
fully concealed  within  the  foot  of  his  stockings.  The  documents  were 
eagerly  opened  and  read,  their  momentous  bearings  at  once  under- 
stood, and  the  traveller  summarily  arrested  as  a  spy.  No  offers  of  re- 
ward could  now  buy  his  freedom  — '  Not,'  said  John  Paulding,  *  if  you 
would  give  us  ten  thousand  guineas  should  you  stir  one  step ! ' 

This  traveller  was  Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General  of  the 
British  army,  and  the  fatal  papers  discovered  upon  his  person  were 
the  evidences  of  Arnold's  meditated  treason,  and  of  his  own  complicity 
in  the  crime.  The  case  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  the  prisoner  was  at 
once  conducted  to  North-Castle,  then  the  nearest  military  station.  He 
was  removed  thence  to  West-Point,  and  again,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  September,  to  Stony  Point,  and  finally,  yet  further  down  the  river 
to  Old  Tappan. 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  man  little  anticipated  the  fatal  denoue- 
ment  which  awaited  his  rash  adventure.  His  professional  rank  and 
social  state  repudiated  the  possibility  of  such  bold  extremities.  Neither 
do  his  sanguine  hopes  appear  to  have  been  unreasonable,  since  the 
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general  sentiment,  even  in  the  ranks  of  his  foes,  was,  as  it  has  ever 
since  been  with  their  descendants,  one  of  earnest  commiseration  and 
kind  apology.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  forbade,  alas !  the  in- 
dulgences of  these  most  natural  dispositions.  The  averted  crime  was 
deep  in  dye;  the  traitor  himself  had  escaped;  disaffection  was  known 
to  exist  within  the  camp  of  the  patriots,  to  such  extent,  that  mercy  at 
the  moment  might  have  been  the  direst  evil ;  the  captive  had  wittingly 
placed  his  life  upon  the  chance,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
equity  his  doom  was  inevitable. 

He  was  tried  and  condenmed  by  a  court-martial  of  fourteen  general 
officers,  in  the  old  Dutch  church  which  gave  place  in  1836  to  the 
larger  edifice  that  now  covers  the  spot.  The  place  of  his  confine- 
ment and  from  which  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  still  stands  near  the 
church.  It  is  a  little,  low  building,  known  to-day  as  the  '  Stone  House 
of '76.'  Its  appearance  has  somewhat  changed,  however,  in  process 
of  years ;  a  portico  or  piazza  has  grown  up  along  the  entire  firont,  and 
the  interior  has  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  country  way-side 
inn.  The  apartment  once  occupied  by  Andre  has  been  converted  into 
a  ball-room ;  and  Lossing  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  the 
spot  he  heard  the  vandal  owner  boasting  that  he  had  received  a  whole 
dollar  for  the  old  lock  that  fastened  up  "  Major  Andrew." 

Not  far  west  of  this  old  jail  a  stone,  rudely  sculptured,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  young  soldier  bravely  met  his  sad  fate,  and  where 
his  bones  rested  tlurough  forty  long  years  afterward.    At  that  time 
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(1821)  the  relics  were  piously  removed  to  a  more  haUowed  grave, 
within  the  stately  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  they  now 
moulder  beneath  a  sumptuous  monument,  whereon  they  are  mourned, 
not  as  those  of  an  unhappy  spy  and  a  wretched  felon,  but  of  one  ^  who 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  country,  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  the  army  in  which  he  served,  and  lamented  even  by 
his  foes.' 

Bidding  good-by  to  Tappan  and  its  interesting  memories,  we  retrace 
our  way  to  Piermont,  and  thence  follow  the  river  road  and  shore,  all 
undisturbed  by  prosy  railway  tracks,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  to 
Nyack  —  a  delightful  ride  or  ramble  to  a  pleasant  destination. 

Nyack  is  a  pretty  and  prosperous  town,  with  good  hope  for  the 
future,  especially  when  it  shall  be  reached,  as  it  will  be  ere  long,  by 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway,  which  already  extends  from  Jersey 
City,  back  of  the  River  Palisades  to  Piermont,  just  below.  Among 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  landscape  at  Nyack,  is  the  spacious 
edifice  of  the  Rockland  Female  Institute,  seen  very  picturesquely  from 
sdl  points,  on  the  river  or  the  shore  above  and  below. 

Directly  across  from  Nyack  lies  the  fiur-spreading  domain  of  Tarry- 
town,  readily  reached  by  steam  ferry.  It  is  an  enviable  spot  for  so- 
journ, and  there  for  the  present  we  leave  our  traveller. 
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BIX      BY      SKVEN". 

I  AM  a  youBg  woman  in  no  wise  distinguished  bj  intellect,  person, 
or  accomplishment,  from  the  mob  of  those  who  polk  indifferently, 
laugh  a  good  deal,  and  now  and  then  experience  a  chance  lover. 
Being  so  very  ordinary,  it  will  always  remain  a  mystery  why  I  was 
made  the  heroine  of  certain  occurrences  which  it  frightens  me  to 
think  of. 

We  are  rendents  of  a  large  country  town  that  crams  itself  with 
knowledge  through  a  lyceum  all  winter,  and  dissipates  the  effect  of 
so  heavy  a  repast  by  a  grand  musical  entertainment  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  generally  some  series  of  eight,  with  the  Mendelssohn  quin- 
tettes. There  are  a  dozen  steeples  for  indices  of  the  religious  fervency 
or  pugnacity  of  the  population ;  a  reading-room  where  old  gentlemen 
discuss  the  reputations  of  young  ladies ;  every  body  takes  a  daily  paper 
from  the  metropolis,  and  Court  sits  two  or  three  times  a  year  in  this 
pleasant,  dull  old  crevice  of  the  State. 

We  lived,  at  the  time  about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  in  a 
house  bequeathed  my  fiither  by  his  Uncle  Oliver — both  uncle  and 
nephew  long  dead ;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  melancholy 
in  the  rankness  of  its  sumiper  ruin,  from  which  my  mother  anticipated 
selling  hQuse-lots  at  some  mythical  period  of  an  increase  of  habitation 
in  the  town.  Our  means  were  not  large,  and  very  little  had  been  done 
to  thb  house,  and  no  furniture  added  since  the  day  we  moved  into  it 
shortly  after  my  grand-uncle's  sudden  death,  and  before  ray  birth.  I 
said  Uncle  Oliver's  sudden  death,  because  I  did  n't  like  to  say  at  first 
that  he  was  murdered. 

There  is  always  an  undue  proportion  of  spinsters  in  country  places, 
and,  as  in  the  present  instance,  frequently  aged  ones.  I  am  a  great 
fiivorite  of  old  ladies,  and  I  like  to  go  and  chat  with  them  while  they 
unfold  their  yellow  samplers  with  a  story  for  the  setting  of  every 
stitch,  and  again  slip  rust-eaten  ornaments  on  the  shrunken  hand  and 
arm  that  once  filled  them  so  fair  and  roundly.  Privacy  or  retirement 
does  not  exist  in  these  settlements ;  thcU  you  find  in  cities,  and  so  our 
own  affairs  were  not  better  known  to  all  such  people  than  their  little  his- 
tories to  us,  and  it  was  always  pleasant  to  collate  their  own  account 
with  the  higher-colored  one  of  hearsay.  Among  these  maiden-ladies 
there  were  two  with  whom  we  had  some  bond,  and  them  I  oftener 
visited  than  the  others.  They  lived  so  suugly  and  happily  that  I  never 
saw  them  without  determining  on  the  blessings  of  a  single  life.  Miss 
Ladnda  was  the  Martha  of  the  establishment.  I  did  not  so  much  affect 
her:  Miss  Helen  was  my  centre  of  attraction,  and  that  not  less  for  her 
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own  sake  than  that  she  once  promised  and  expected  to  marry  my 
father's  imde. 

There  was  scarcely,  any  thmg  I  had  ever  seen  so  charming  as  this 
old  woman ;  the  circle  of  years  with  their  sorrows  and  compensations 
had  sown  peace  on  her  quiet  face,  and  bathed  it  in  a  certain  saintly 
shine ;  her  soft  gray  hair,  her  clear  lawn  cap,  her  exquisite  neatness, 
all  added  to  a.  beauty  that  was  far  purer  and  more  touching  than  that 
of  youth.  Miss  Helen's  voice  was  yet  much  younger  than  her  person^ 
and  her  hazel  eyes  were  bright  at  seventy  as  perhaps  at  twenty.  She 
was  very  fond  of  me,  partly  because  she  fancied  I  looked  like  my 
uncle.  I  am  sure  I  hope  I  do  n't.  I  must  tell  you  how  it  was  between 
her  and  Uncle  Noll. 

In  the  first  place,  he  yielded  as  the  enemy  was  marchmg  by,  with- 
out having  been  either  besieged  or  summoned  to  surrender ;  he  yielded 
with  the  more  in&tuation  because  he  was  twenty-two  years  the  elder. 
'  People  at  forty-two  are  fiir  more  jealous  than  at  twenty-two,'  said 
Miss  Helen  to  me,  ^  because  maturity  is  less  presumptuous  than  youth, 
my  dear,'  by  which  I  infer  that  my  uncle  pestered  the  life  out  of  Miss 
Helen  with  an  absurd  jealousy.  However,  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  wedding  paraphernalia  was  ready,  and  the  wedding-day  was  fixed 
for  just  such  a  day  as  this,  an  early,  cheerful  October  day,  all  Nature 
festally  trimmed  in  sjrmpathy  with  lovers.  Now  Miss  Helen  had 
another  lover,  one  of  her  own  age,  though  not  of  her  own  rank,  a 
young  carpenter  who  had  beset  her  with  silent  attentions,  yet  without 
ever  speaking  of  the  hopeless  passion  that  she  knew  he  cherished.  Of 
course  my  uncle  would  have  thought  it  tempting  Providence  to  neglect 
such  fine  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  great  forte,  as  this  sOent 
suitor  afforded  him.  He  was  intolerably  distrustful,  and,  beleagured 
as  he  was  by  doubts  and  fears,  would  never  have  employed  the  young 
carpenter  to  make'  some  slight  but  necessary  repairs  in  the  breakfast- 
parlor  if  there  had  been  in  the  town  another  capable  of  the  job. 

It  so  happened  that  one  morning  just  as  the  carpenter  had  com- 
pleted his  task,  Miss  Helen  opened  the  firont-door,  and  then  that  of  the 
breakfast-parlor. 

^  May  I  come  in? '  she  said ;  and  before  my  uncle  with  his  old-style 
gallantry  could  hand  her  into  another  room,  she  had  tiptoed  across  the 
dust  to  him.  Perhaps  she  was  a  bit  of  a  coquette  and  enjoyed  the  lit- 
tle disturbance  that  she  knew  would  be  created  in  the  heart  of  either 
lover  by  her  appearance.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  letter  just  written 
and  inviting  a  friend  of  his  to  the  holiday,  and  having  waited  for  him 
to  come  and  read  it  till  the  post  was  about  starting,  had  thought  best 
to  run  down  and  find  him. 

Meanwhile,  Ralph  Crampton,  the  young  carpenter,  stooped  to  re- 
adjust a  trifle  in  Ms  finished  work  that  needed  no  readjustment ;  and 
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while  my  uncle  read  the  letter,  standing  before  the  tall  mahogany 
secretary  with  Miss  Helen  at  the  other  end,  she  watehed  the  flush  that 
came  and  went  like  a  pulse  in  the  young  man's  stooping  &ce.  Soon 
her  attention  was  compulsorily  drawn  back  to  Uncle  Oliver ;  he  was 
not  reading  the  letter,  but  regarding  her  with  such  a  heated  brow  and 
angry  eye  that  she  knew  at  once  what  demon  possessed  him.  She 
asked  if  he  had  finished.  *  Not  quite,'  he  returned  shortly.  Then 
she  took  up  a  little  silhouette  framed  in  some  half-dosen  and  odd 
inches — it  still  hangs  high  on  a  panel  of  our  breakfast-room  —  and 
played  with  the  slender  back-board  whose  confining  tacks  had  got 
loosened.  Wearying  of  that,  for  my  imcle  read  the  letter  slowly,  hav- 
ing to  keep  one  eye  on  her,  she  commenced  turning  the  ring  on  her 
fore-finger,  slipping  it  on  and  off,  and  rubbing  it  here  and  there  with 
the  pen-wiper.  This  was  a  very  costly  diamond  ring,  a  gifk  from  my 
uncle,  and  was  worth  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  ^It  was  worth  the 
universe  to  me,  my  dear,'  Miss  Helen  once  said.  Continuing  to  play 
with  the  ring,  it  accidentally  fell  from  her  fingers.  '  Just  then  my  uncle 
looked  up  from  the  "perusal  of  the  note.  *•  Is  it  right  ? '  she  asked, 
bending  to  pick  up  the  trinket. 

*  Entirely.' 

*Then  ndll  you  take  it  down  now,  dear?  *  while  her  hand  wandered 
over  the  fioor  in  h^r  search. 

*  And  leave  you  here  ? '  asked  my  uncle  responsively,  in  a  low  tone, 
with  a  dgnificant  fiash  of  his  eye. 

'  Oh !  I  will  go  too,  when  I  find  my  ring.  I  have  dropped  it ;  help 
me  look,  please.    I  thought  it  rolled  on  the  fioor.' 

'You  are  certain  that  you  dropped  it? '  said  my  imcle,  with  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis. 

'  It  fell,  but  I  'm  sure  I  do  n't  know  whether  into  some  crack  of  the 
secretary  or  the  floor,'  was  the  innocent  reply. 

*I  do  n't  see  it  there,'  said  my  uncle,  stooping  with  her  till  her  curls 
brushed  his  forehead  and  put  him  into  good  humor  again, '  it  must  be 
in  the  secretary.  Crampton  I '  Here  he  rose  and  faced  the  young 
carpenter  who  was  still  busy,  *  Crampton,  will  you  come  and  unhinge 
this  lid  ? '  My  uncle  brushed  the  papers  back  into  the  pigeon-holes, 
folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  wallet ;  while  Crampton  hung  up 
the  little  silhouette  after  looking  at  it  an  instant,  and  then  unhinging 
the  lid*  as  directed,  took  the  secretary  nearly  to  pieces,  all  without 
finding  the  ring.  Here  Uncle  Oliver's  suspicious  nature  was  again  ex- 
cited ;  he  showered  hurried  glances  on  the  carpenter  who,  in  his  green 
jacket,  with  his  rule  thrust  half-way  into  the  pocket,  went  methodi- 
cally about  his  work,  and,  except  for  the  flush  in  his  cheek,  as  indiffer- 
ently SB  if  laying  another  plank  in  the  floor.  But  as  Miss  Helen 
caught  one  of  these  glances,  she  saw  what  mischief  the  loss  might 
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occasion,  and  procuring  a  broom,  swept  in  every  comer  to  find  the 
missing  thing.  It  was  all  labor  lost ;  whether  spirited  off  or  made 
away  with  by  flesh  and  blood  no  one  knew ;  the  ring  never  was  found. 
The  first  dinner-bell  rang  just  as  she  gave  up  the  search  and  burst 
into  tears,  tears  not  shed  for  any  ring. 

At  this  point  Uncle  Oliver  fluctuated  between  two  suspicions.  See- 
ing what  distress  the  aflair  occasioned  her,  he  almost  abandoned  his 
first  one,  that  she  had  lost  it  designedly  for  Ralph  Crampton  to  find, 
and  remembering  Ihe  value  of  such  a  treasure-trove  to  a  poor  work- 
man, believed  that  Ralph  Crampton  had  stolen  it.  Hastily  confiront- 
ing,  he  taxed  him  with  it  roundly.  The  young  man  was  silent  in  sur- 
prise at  first,  then  indignation  at  such  a  charge  in  such  a  presence 
overwhelmed  him,  and  a  bold  torrent  of  reproach  and  denial  broke 
forth.  My  uncle  was  a  powerful  man ;  he  raised  his  arm  to  strike 
down  the  daring  stripling,  but  Miss  Helen  caught  it.  *  O  Oliver !  I 
knew  he  did  n't.  I  have  lost  it.  He  canH  have  it  I '  she  cried.  '  Oh  I 
what  made  me  come  here  this  morning !  What  made  me  come  here ! ' 
My  uncle  had  sufficient  to  attend  to  just  then  in  soothing  Miss  Helen. 
Ralph  Crampton  gathered  up  his  tools  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

But  there  the  matter  was  not  to  rest.  An  hour  afterward,  forget- 
ting that  if  Crampton  had  the  ring  he  had  had  time  to  dispose  of  it 
somewhere.  Uncle  Oliver  had  him  arrested,  searched,  and  committed 
to  jail.  The  grand-jury  sat  that  week,  a  true  bill  was  found,  the  next 
term-time  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  case  was  brought  on.  Cramp- 
ton refused  a  lawyer,  or  any  plea  but  denial.  My  uncle,  vindictive, 
and  with  a  jealous  fury,  pushed  the  trial  adroitly  step  by  step.  He 
would  almost  have  had  Miss  Helen  testify  in  court,  but  this  she  abso- 
lutely refused ;  nevertheless,  her  deposition  of  the  circumstances  was 
required  and  given,  while  she  protested  her  belief  in  the  defendant's 
innocence.  The  wedding-day  had  been  postponed  till  the  trial  was 
concluded,  my  uncle  being  so  much  engaged  with  that ;  'and  the  letter 
which  she  had  brought  him  down  to  read  was  yet  folded  unmailed  in 
his  wallet.  When  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  took  her  deposition 
had  departed,  my  uncle  said: 

*  Helen,  you  are  very  wrong  to  assert  this  scoundrel's  innocence  so 
confidently,  it  may  injure  the  case.    The  chief  witness  in  a  trial * 

*'  It  is  not  a  trisd !    It  is  a  persecution  I '  she  exclaimed. 

My  uncle  looked  at  her  an  instant,  then  took  a  couple  of  rapid  turns 
up  and  down  the  room.  As  he  came  back  and  paused  before  her, 
'  One  thing  is  certain,'  he  said,  '  either  Ralph  Crampton  stole  the  ring, 
or  you  gave  it  to  him  I  If  the  last,  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  stop  the  pro- 
ceedings.   God  knows  I  would  not  ruin  an  innocent  man  I ' 

*•  I  wish  I  had  given  it  to  him,  then,'  she  cried,  heedless  of  the  inter- 
pretation he  would  be  sure  to  put  on  her  words. 
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*  You  wish  so  ?  *  • 

*  YesI '  she  returned,  with  as  much  fire  suddenly  awakened  in  her 
as  ever  in  himself  *•  I  could  get.it  again  then  and  restore  it  to  you,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  this  miserable  turmoil,  jealousy,  and  an- 
ger, and  heart-burning ! ' 

*  You  wish  it  to  come  to  an  end  ?  Very  well,'  said  my  uncle,  and 
taking  up  his  hat  he  left  the  room,  closing  both  doors  with  an  ominous 
gentleness.  If  Miss  Helen's  much-tried  temper  had  only  suffered  her 
to  run  after  him  as  perhaps  she  thought  of  doing,  I  should  not  be  tell- 
iag  my  story.  But  a  pitiful  pride  held  her  back ;  she  was  glad  to  in- 
flict a  little  of  what  she  had  suffered.  Notwithstanding,  she  was  cry- 
ing as  if  her  heart  would  break — for  my  uncle  took  the  night  to  think 
about  it  —  when  at  the  same  hour  of  the  next  day  a  note  was  brought 
her.  She  has  shown  it  to  me  since,  yellow  and  creased,  and  falling  to 
pieces  with  the  weight  of  fifty-two  seasons.  Hoping  all  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  utter,  she  broke  the  seaL    This  is  what  it  said : 

*'  Mt  deab  Helen  :  It  is  I  who  am  wrong.  Wrong  in  dreaming 
that  a  gulf  of  twenty-two  years  did  not  separate  us  completely  as  a 
golf  of  fire.  My  darling,  I  am  awake  now.  I  will  not.  chain  your 
youth  to  my  advancmg  age,  my  stiff  notions,  my  angry  doubts.  If 
you  refuse  to  allow  this,  I  still  take  it  as  my  own  punishment.  I  shall 
never  marry ;  as  for  you,  you  are  free.  Perhaps  fate  pointed  at  this 
in  taking  your  ring,  Henceforth,  no  longer  your  lover,  your  fiither 
rather,  always  and  forever,  Helen,  your  trustiest  friend, 

*Oliveb  Gordox.' 

Miss  Helen  was  not  that  bustling  soul  Miss  Lucinda,  who  would 
straightway  have  gone  and  found  Oliver  Gordon,  had  it  out  in  so 
many  words,  and  probably  have  stopped  in  at  the  parish  church  with 
him  on  the  way  home.  She  sat  still  and  bore  it.  But  if  my  uncle  had 
been  vehement  in  the  prosecution  before,  he  was  fiiriously  so  now ;  he 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  scale  against  Ralph  Crampton ;  he  felt 
that  if  not  of  the  ring,  he  had  certainly  robbed  him  of  hope  and  hap- 
piness. Money,  power,  respectability,  and  circumstantial  evidence  can 
effect  much.  Ralph  Crampton  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment. He  turned  to  my  uncle  in  full  court,  before  being  led  away, 
and  swore  he  would  have  his  life.    Here  closes  the  first  act. 

Ten  years  passed  now  oh  silent  wings.  My  uncle  became  a  thought 
stiffer  and  more  old-fashioned  than  before.  He  spent  two  evenings 
and  the  Sabbath  of  every  week  at  Miss  Helenas.  When  her  mother 
died  he  took  every  arrangement  upon  himself;  and  when  their  house 
burned  down  he  brought  them  home  while  he  re-built  and  re-furnished 
it;  but  during  that  brief  six  months'  stay,  the  break£ut-parlor  by 
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tacit  consent  remained  closed  and  unused.  Finally,  my  uncle  made 
his  will,  by  which  a  comfortable  annuity  was  to  devolve  upon  Miss 
Helen ;  this  house  and  grounds,  and  a  sum  of  money,  on  my  Either ; 
and  the  remainder  to  another  nephew  of  his,  who  is  dead  also,  now, 
so  that  cousin  Harry,  his  son,  bom  nearly  twenty  years  later,  inherits 
a  handsomely  accumulated  property. 

One  evening  just  at  twilight,  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  my 
uncle  stepped  into  Miss  Helen's  parlor.  After  chatting  by  the  red 
firelight  till  all  the  stars  came  out  above,  he  extended  his  hand  for  his 
hat. 

^I  came  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  to-night,'  s£dd  he,  *  because  I  go 
so  early  to-morrow.' 

*  Where  are  you  going.  Sir? '  she  asked,  for  he  had  always,  during 
these  ten  years  demanded,  and  she  had  given  a  certain  deferential 
address. 

'I  am  going  to  the  State  Prison,'  he  said  curtly. 

At  first  she  laughed,  and  then  as  his  reason  flashed  on  her : 

'Oh!'  she  said,  raising  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  'I  had  forgotten!' 

'  Forgotten,  Helen ! '  The  intensity  in  his  tone  was  like  that  she 
used  to  hear  so  long  ago ;  she  answered  nothing,  but  he  came  and 
leaned  over  her  chair.    'Helen,'  he  murmured,  'can  you  ever  forget ? ' 

Again  she  answered  nothing,  but  looking  up,  met  for  the  last  time 
that  tender  and  passionate  regard  which  had  enriched  her  youth. 
Half-timidly,  and  then  with  a  daring  swiftness,  she  raised  her  arm, 
sprang  up  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his,  wet  with  tears.  A  moment 
he  held  her,  only  a  moment,  then  he  kissed  her  forehead  as  her  fiither 
would  have  done,  re-seated  her  and  went  out.  She  heard  his  quick, 
heavy  step  on  the  gravel,  and  the  swing  of  his  cane  that  scattered  the 
pebbles,  and  that  was  the  last  to  her  of  Oliver  Gordon.  Do  n't  you 
know  why  he  went  to  the  State  Prison?  The  next  day  Ralph  Cramp- 
ton's  sentence  was  ended.  He  meant  to  question  him  alone  and  sin- 
cerely, and  I  verily  believe  to  repay  all  his  sufferings  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  possible.  As  he  stepped  into  the  prisoner's  cell,  a  heartier, 
haler  man  was  never  seen  alive ;  an  hour  afterward  the  turnkey,  open 
ing  the  door,  trod  upon  him  ghastly  and  dead,  and  Ralph  Crarapton 
was  kneeling  over  him,  hands  and  clothes  smeared  and  dabbled  in 
blood.  The  prisoner's  simple  story  was  that  Mr.  Gordon  got  into  a 
great  passion  on  his  (Crampton's)  persistent  denial  of  the  ancient 
theft,  and  suddenly  endeavoring  to  control  himself,  grew  purple,  and 
then  a  little  rill  of  blood  broke  from  his  lips,  and  he  fell,  striking 
against  the  iron  stanchion  and  making  the  deep  gash  to  be  found  on 
his  head.  Ralph  Crampton  had  called,  but  no  one  had  answered,  and 
after  a  gasp  or  two  Mr.  Gordon  had  ceased  to  breathe.  Certainly  no 
one  believed  this  for  an  instant.    Nobody  wo)ild  receive  such  a  solu- 
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tion  when  one  more  complicated  was  at  hand.  A  knife  had  been 
found  in  the  pool  of  blood  on  the  floor,  whether  having  slipped  with 
the  wallet  from  Mr.  Gordon's  pocket  as  he  fell,  or  secured  and  se- 
creted for  this  purpose  by  the  prisoner,  remained  doubtful.  In  that 
wallet,  by  the  way,  besides  sundry  bills  and  memoranda,  was  the  little 
&ded  note  that  Miss  Helen  had  brought  him  upon  the  morning  the 
ring  was  lost. 

Of  course  Ralph  Crampton  was  arraigned  for  murder.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  pardon  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  and  had  refused  it ; 
this  went  against  him.  His  declaration  in  court  ten  years  ago  that  he 
would  yet  have  Mr.  Gordon's  life  bore  additional  weight.  The  repu- 
tation acquired  by  the  mere  &ct  of  his  situation  was  unhappy ;  and 
then  the  crowning  occurrences !  nothing  could  be  plainer.  The  only 
extenuating  circumstance  was  the  well-known  irascibility  of  Mr.  Gor- 
don, and  on  a  plea  occasioned  by  this,  of  possibly  justifiable  homicide, 
a  death-sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Judge  declared  in  his  charge  that  if  the  ring  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  first  difficulty,  could  have  been  found  or  rightly  accounted  for,  his 
story  would  deserve  credit,  and  the  presumption  would  be  in  fevor  of 
his  innocence ;  an  event  which  did  not  happen.  This  is  now  forty-two 
years  since.    A  long  sad  night  to  spend  between  stone  walls. 

After  my  uncle's  death.  Miss.  Helen,  whose  heart  had  warmed  in  a 
flame  of  doubt  and  hope,  sunk  to  the  whiteness  of  the  ash  that  such 
flames  make.  I  need  not  go  through  all  her  trial  and  experience. 
Gray  hairs  crowned  her  early,  and  in  all  her  long  life,  for  she  was  over 
seventy  now,  the  saintly  calm  she  won  in  suffering  did  not  once  desert 
her. 

It  was  just  after  a  fine  October  sunset  that  I  came  out  of  Miss  Hel- 
en's. Miss  Lucinda,  arranging  tearcaddy  and  cake-basket,  had  given 
ns  space  for  the  oft-repeated  recountal  of  her  cruel  little  romance. 
'And  so,  my  dear,' ssdd  the  sweet  old  lady,  *you  see  I  wear  no 
rings ! '  But  as  Miss  Helen  held  out  her  hand  for  me  to  kiss,  I  truly 
dedare  that  in  the  Mnt  light,  as  if  a  little  snake  of  dim  blue  fire  had 
coiled  roond  it,  I  saw  the  likeness  of  a  ring  on  her  bent  finger ;  a  ring 
of  light  set  with  seven  jewels ;  and  for  a  second  the  finger  tapered 
wMte  and  plump  and  round  as  when  once  before  it  wore  it.  I  smiled 
at  myself^  and  went  out  into  the  keen,  frosty  air ;  keen  and  frosty 
enough  it  was  to  dissipate  any  such  ridiculous  notion. 

As  I  closed  the  little  wicket,  a  sudden  flare  of  gas  half-way  down 
the  long  street  made  me  remember  the  nudl,  iand  thinking  there  might 
be  a  letter  from  cousin  Harry,  I  sought  the  office.  A  letter  there  was, 
sore  enough,  in  the  box.  I  waited  till  some  one  else  was  served,  then 
t^ped  on  the  number  and  presented  myself.  As  the  post-master  put 
the  letter  into  my  hand  I  noticed  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes.    He  thinks 
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it 's  a  love-letter,  tliQught  I ;  pshaw  I  but  I  noticed  moreover  that  he 
lifted  it  with  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers.  No  sooner  had  I  got  into 
the  open  air  again  than  it  gave  a  little  crackle  as  if  I  had  broken  the 
seal,  but  on  turning  it  there  was  no  seal  to  be  found ;  and  it  was  too 
dark  to  read  the  superscription,  which  I  had  neglected  to  do  by  the 
office-light.  So  I  walked  along,  thinking  about  Miss  Helen  and  the 
weather  and  little  odds  and  ends,  till  I  passed  a  field  adjoining  some 
one's  house,  where  all  the  family  were  out  merrily  burning  the  stubble. 
Little  piles  were  perpetually  starting  into  blaze  over  the  whole  place, 
and  the  figures  as  they  flitted  to-and-fro,  bearing  bundles  for  the  cen- 
tral conflagration  or  raking  new  heaps  for  fresh  flames,  seemed  like 
those  of  the  mountain  witches  with  Rubezahl  busy  at  some  devilish 
employ.  All  around  the  voices  of  children,  and  gay  snatches  of  song, 
broken  suddenly  at  the  singer's  whim,  wove  an  arabesque  of  sound 
that  in  the  early  night  with  its  darkness  and  eager  cold  and  half- 
guessed  outfines,  was  full  of  dim  suggestion  and  bewitching  fancy. 
Resting  my  chin  on  the  fence,  I  looked  over;,  but  after  a  while 
hurried  on  again.  And  now  I  felt  a  sensation  in  my  hand  as  if  the 
letter  that  I  was  clutching  stung  it ;  I  thought  I  must  be  holding  it 
by  a  comer :  not  at  all,  it  lay  uncrumpled  across  my  palm ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  thorn  in  my  glove,  so  I  pulled  it  off  and  trudged  along. 
Once  or  twice  looking  down,  I  fancied  that  as  it  lay  in  my  bare  hand 
it  diffused  a  faint  luminousness  all  about  it,  a  light  as  unpleasant  to 
look  at  as  galvanic  wires  are  to  hold  and  feel.  And  all  of  a  sudden, 
as  I  stepped  into  the  house,  this  mysterious  letter  gave  a  little  sparkle 
and  then  lay  as  quiet  and  demure  in  my  hand  as  if  it  were  the  most 
properly  conducted  letter  in  the  world.  I  did  not  believe  my  own 
eyes,  thought  I  was  whimsical,  was  ashamed  of  an  odd  notion  that  I 
had  brought  some  one  or  something  into  the  house  with  me,  and  went 
and  took  off  my  things  before  entering  the  parlor.  Mother  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  not  having  lit  the  lamp,  and  tea  was  waiting.  '  Any 
letters,  Frances  ? »  asked  she. 

Now  mother  knew  I  was  going  to  Miss  Helen's,  and  that  I  scarcely 
ever  went  to  the  office.  Tim,  our  man,  always  went,  and  what  could 
have  possessed  her  to  ask  this  question ! 

'  Yes,  mother,'  I  said, '  one.' 

'  I  thought  so,'  she  said. 

'  I  'm  sure  we  have  n't  such  a  voluminous  correspondence  that  you 
needed  to,'  I  replied,  getting  nettled. 

*  Let  me  see  it,'  she  demanded  peremptorily. 

*  Nonsense,  mother,  it 's  for  me,*  At  least — no,  it  is  nt — it  is  n't 
for  any  one ;  there 's  no  superscription  I » 

*  Let  me  see  it,  child,'  repeated  my  mother.  She  held  it  up  between 
her  and  the  fire,  and  there  appeared  a  faint '  Miss  Frances  Gordon.' 
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She  retnmed  it,  and  in  a  minute,  all  expectation  and  eagerness,  I  had 
opened  it.  I  spread  the  sheet  out  on  my  knee  and  smoothed  it  with 
mj  hand.    It  was  just  as  innocent  of  any  writing  as  a  fresh  ream. 

'There 's  nothing  in  it ! '  I  cried,  extremely  crestr&llen. 

Mother  snatched  it  from  me,  put  on  her  spectacles  —  she  had  just 
began  to  use  spectacles  -^  held  it  this  way  and  that,  below  and  above 
the  coals,  and  at  last  exclsdmed : 

*  Yes,  there  is !    See  here.' 

I  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  saw,  very  clear  and  distinct,  though 
not  dark,  written  in  a  hand  apparently  unaccustomed  to  the  pen,  these 
words: 

*SIX    X    SEVEN.* 

*  Six  multiplied  into  seven  ? »  said  mother.   *  What  nonsense  is  this  ? » 

*  Six  times  seven  ? '  cried  I.    '  How  absurd ! ' 

She  turned  the  letter,  refolded,  re5pened  it ;  still  the  three  words 
stared  ber  in  the  face ;  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  muttered :  '  What 
does  it  mean  ? '  • 

'  It  means  mischief,  mother,'  I  answered. 

'I  do  n't  know  what  we  've  got  to  do  with  six  times  seven,'  contin- 
ued mother,  querulously.  'I've  heard  of  seventy* times  seven,  but 
this  is  * 

'  Six  times  seven  are  forty-two,'  said  I.  *  My  unde  was  just  forty- 
two  whea  his  marriage  was  broken  off  with  Miss  Helen.  It 's  just 
forty-two  years  since  he  died.' 

'  Lor,  cMld,  you  're  always  thinking  of  your  Uncle  NolL  Do  let 
him  rest  in  peace ! ' 

'I'm  sore  I  hope  he  is  resting  in  peace,  and  not  up  writing  letters 
to  bother  us.' 

'Tsh !  The  only  letter  your  Uncle  Noll  ever  had  any  interest  in 
was  Miss  Helen's,  and  it 's  not  likely  that  she  invited  a  friend  to  her 
wedding  by  merely  writing  six  times  seven.' 

'  No ;  and  I  've  seen  her  letter  besides,  you  know.' 

'  Frances ! '  exclaimed  my  mother,  at  length, '  there 's  no  trusting 
you.  I  've  long  had  my  suspicions  —  you  are  so  flighty.  Is  n't — this 
— letter — an — assignation  ? » 

*  Oh !  my,  mother,  who  with  ?  * 
'  That  is  of  no  consequence.' 

'  No  one  would  be  happier  than  I  at  such  an  idea;  but  dear,  no, 
it's  an  utter  impossibility  here,  yon  know.' 

'  Why,  I  should  like  to ' 

'  First  place  I  do  n't  know  any  body,  and  next  place  there  is  nt  any 
body  to  know.' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  she  repeated  dreamily, '  six  times  seven,'  and  here 
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my  mother  looked  at  the  letter  that  hmig  flacddlyln  her  hand.  Every 
trace  of  the  writing  had  vanished ;  there  was  nothing  on  the  page  but 
a  white  glister.     Mother  turned  and  twisted  it  again,  till  finally, 

*  Here  it  is  I '  she  cried,  and  there  it  was. 

*  It 's  witchcraft ! »  said  I. 

^  It 's  nitrate  of  silver,'  said  she. 

*  Do  ghosts  write  with  that  kind  of  ink  ? '  I  asked. 

*  How  provoking  you  are,  Frances.    Your  head  is  so ' 

*  Is  it  Uncle  Noll's  handwriting  ? ' 

'  It  is  your  cousin  Harry's  caper,  that  ^s  what  it  is  I '  she  replied, 

*  and  we  have  wasted  our  wits  for  nothing.  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear, 
I  've  waited  tea  nearly  an  hour.'  Therewith  my  mother  tossed  the 
missive  aside  with  contempt  and  proceeded  to  light  the  solar.  Mr. 
Buttrick  and  mother's  lawyer.  Judge  Vansyckle,  came  in  just  after 
the  tea-things  were  removed,  and  we  played  solemn  games  of  whist 
till  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  retired. 

The  next  day  passed  at  length ;  we  were  preserving  plums  and 
making  peach-jelly.  When  it  grew  dark  I  felt  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  I  should  go  to  the  post  again,  and  taking  a  dish  o^ 
the  plums  I  left  them  at  Miss  Helen's  and  ran  along.  Sure  enough, 
there  wfis  another  letter  in  the  box.  The  post-master  gave  it  to  me 
with  the  same  odd  look  and  dainty  gesture  as  before. 

*  Who  put  that  letter  in  last  night  ? '  I  questioned. 

*  Do  n't  know,  IVIiss  Gordon,'  was  the  response,  *  found  it  there. 
Clerk  could  tell,  but  he 's  gone  to  tea.' 

Just  then  the  clerk  returned,  but  as  I  expected,  remembered  nothing 
about  either  letter,  so  I  went  home.  * 
'Mother,'  I  said,  not  waiting  to  take  off  my  things  this  time, 

*  here 's  another  letter.' 

*  Goodness,  child,'  my  mother  retorted  very  peevishly,  *  what  do  I 
want  with  your  letters  ? ' 

So  I  opened  it  myself,  found  it  blank  of  course,  and  then  holding  it 
to  the  fire  produced  after  a  time,  as  before,  the  magic  words : 

'six    X    SEVEN.' 

*  WeU,  what  is  in  it,  Frances  ? '  said  my  mother.  *  Why  do  n't  you 
answer,  child!  And  make  haste  and  put  away  your  bonnet  and 
shawl ;  the  room  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Come,  what  are  you 
standing  there  dreaming  of?    What  is  in  the  letter  ? ' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  shouted  the  starling  from  his  cage,  having  conned 
his  last  night's  lesson  to  advantage. 

'Beshrew  the  thing!'  cried  mother.  *Well,  why  don't  you 
answer  ? ' 

*  One  answer 's  enough.' 
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'Give  me  the  letter.'  She  took  it,  adjusted  her  glasses,  and  exam- 
ined it  as  she  had  done  the  other.  *•  Two  of  them,'  she  murmured, 
*  and  both  say  the  same  thing,  and  that  is ' 

'  Six  times  seven,'  uttered  a  third  voice,  hollow  and  spectral,  and  dis- 
tant though  close  by,  interposed  as  she  lingered  loth  to  repeat  the 
words.    Far  from  being  laughable,  it  curdled  my  blood. 

*  Eh  ? '  said  my  mother. 

*'  It  was  n't  I  that  spoke,  mother,'  I  said,  in  a  whisper. 

*  What  do  you  say !  Who  was  it  then  ?  Who  are  you  ?  Show 
yourself  I '  And  my  mother,  angry  and  frightened,  threw  the  letter 
on  the  floor  and  seized  the  poker.  I  was  too  greatly  awed  by  that 
low,  mysterious,  bodiless  voice,  that  thing  that  through  neither  shape 
nor  touch  filled  and  overflowed  the  room  with  fear — too  much  be- 
numbed  to  smile. 

'  Look,  mother,'  I  said,  and  pointed  at  the  mirror ;  there  on  the 
dark-blue  surface  of  the  glass  the  same  mystic  characters  started  to 

lights  SIX    X    SEVEN.  ' 

*  Are  you  sure  that  was  in  the  letter  ? '  mother  murmured.  'Where 
is  it  ?  >  She  turned  to  pick  it  up  fl-om  where  she  had  tossed  it ;  it  was 
not  there.  '  Did  you  see  where  I  threw  that  thing,  Frances  ? '  she 
said. 

'Xo.' 

*  Where  is  the  one  that  came  yesterday,  then  ? ' 
'  I  do  n't  know.' 

'  Do  n't  stare  that  way,  child !  You  drive  me  crazy.  Speak  I ' 
'  Did  n't  you  light  the  lamp  with  it  last  night  ? '  I  managed  to  say. 
'  Not  I.  Ring  the  bell  for  Jane ;  I  '11  see  if  she  swept  it  out.' 
But  Jane  was  ignorant  as  we,  and  left  us  in  the  room  alone  again, 
and  to  this  day  it  remains  an  enigma.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
they  went ;  I  do  not  know  where  they  went ;  we  never  saw  those  two 
letters  again.  I  stepped  to  close  the  door  after  Jane  —  she  always 
left  one  open  —  it  snatched  itself  from  my  hold  and  slammed  violently, 
and  then,  before  recovering  from  the  surprise  I  heard  a  sound  like  a 
stifled  moan  from  mother.  I  turned  instantly,  and  found  the  room 
full  of  flakes  of  spongy  light  that  coagulated,  and  grew,  and  stained 
the  whole  air  with  a  singular  glow.  It  stole  up  from  the  comers,  down 
from  the  ceiling,  tended  princi]?ally  toward  the  north-east  portion  of 
the  room,  and  hung  like  a  brilliant  cloud  above  us ;  while  we  stared 
aghast,  it  fell  and  wrapped  us  with  clinging  mists  of  brightness ;  in  it 
the  lamp-light  wad  drowned,  mother  became  an  outline,  the  coal-fire 
only  a  red  spot,  and  this  chill,  deathly  substance  slowly  settled  round 
us,  as  if  we  had  stepped  into  a  grave-light  with  all  its  nauseating  filth. 
It  was  impossible  to  strip  it  ofi",  to  evade  it ;  I  was  rooted,  powerless, 
an  individuality  was  lost;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  fast  melting  into  this 
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sickly,  terrifying,  absorbing  vapor.  I  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not 
utter  a  sound ;  I  was  cold  and  faint,  and  losing  consciousness.  Sud- 
denly mother  shrieked.  *  Oh  I '  she  cried.  *  Where  are  you,  Frances  y 
Come  here!  Why  don't  you  speak  I »  On  the  instant  the  door 
swung  wide  open  again,  there  was  a  rushing  sound  as  if  all  this  hor- 
ror were  escaping,  then  a  second  slam,  and  there  wp  were  with  the 
blessed,  bountiful  lamp-light  glistening  over  the  urn  and  china,  and  on 
mother's  dear  face  paler  than  marble.  Mother  shook  her  shoulders  a 
little,  untied  her  cap*strings,  tied  them  again  and  pulled  out  the  bows, 
wiped  her  spectacles,  and'took  up  the  evening  paper.  I  crept  toward 
the  fire,  contrived  to  get  a  vinaigrette  from  the  mantle-shelf,  and  sat 
down  on  the  rug.  By-and-by  I  saw  that  mother  was  n't  reading  the 
paper. 

'  Mother,  this  house  is  haunted,'  I  accordingly  whispered. 

*'  Be  quiet,  child,'  she  retorted,  angrily,  taking  off  her  spectacles. 
^  Do  n't  let  me  hear  any  such  nonsense  from  your  lips ;  you  've  had  a 
little  faint  turn,  that 's  all ;  you  are  quite  recovered.  Tell  Jane  to 
bring  in  the  toast  and  we  'U  have  tea.' 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  n't  have  stirred,  so  mother  did  her  own 
errand.  'You  won't  go  down  to  the  evening  mail  any  more,  Frances,* 
said  she,  coming  back  from  the  door ;  '  it  is  getting  too  cold  and 
damp,  and  isn't  good  for  you.'  Thereupon  she  pulled  the  table 
nearer  the  fire  and  seated  herself.  It  was  very  seldom  that  we  had 
company  at  tea,  and  Jane  always  set  the  table  for  only  two,  when  not 
ordered  otherwise.  Now  why  she  had  put  on  a  third  plate  and  knife 
and  fork  and  napkin,  I  am  sure  I  do  n't  know,  or  if  she  bad ;  but  there 
it  was,  and  as  I  took  my  seat,  another  chair,  an  empty  one,  slipped 
from  the  comer  and  drew  near  the  table.  That  was  bad  enough,  but 
as  the  chair  approached,  the  table  retired,  moved  decidedly  toward 
the  opposite  comer. 

'  Help  me,  Frances ! '  exclaimed  mother,  seizing  it,  but  you  might  as 
well  have  stopped  an  engine  by  a  touch.  Mother  caught  her  fork  to 
throw  it  at  the  invisible  adversary,  but  as  if  sijch  exertion  of  her  will  had 
been  sufficient,  the  table  paused ;  the  chair  had  already  reaeched  it. 
Determined  not  to  be  balked,  mother  proceeded  to  pour  out  a  cup  of 
tea  and  pass  it  to  me ;  as  I  took  it,  my  hand  was  irresistibly  drawn 
across  the  table,  the  cup  trembled  and  spilled  half  its  contents  into  the 
saucer,  and  as  I  set  it  down  where  I  was  compelled,  beside  the  third 
plate,  the  rest  ran  over  the  cloth. 

'  There 's  two  of  them,'  I  whispered  hoarsely. 

*  Do  n't  repeat  such  absurdity,'  replied  mother  sharply,  resolved  not 
to  be  convinced, '  and  hand  me  the  cup  and  saucer  again.  I  believe 
you  've  lost  your  wits.' 

'  I  believe  I  have,  mother,'  I  answered. 
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*  Do  n't  be  silly,*  was  the  patronizing  order  this  time;  *and  give  me 
the  cnp.'  I  extended  my  hand  for  it,  but  ooold  as  easily  have  lifted 
the  Iron  Mountain. 

'  What  are  you  about,  Frances  I »  exclaimed  mother,  bent  upon  alter- 
cation. *  How  many  times  must  I  ask  for  that  cup  and  saucer  before 
I  get  it  ? ' 

*  Six  times  seven,'  enunciated  that  spectral  tone,  hollow  and  low,  not 
at  all  responsively,  but  rather  as  an  admonition,  and  coming  up  appa- 
rently from  every  side,  so  indistinguishable  was  its  source,  and  so 
much  did  its  volume  seem  to  surround  us. 

'  I  will  have  that  starling's  neck  wrung ! '  cried  mother. 

^  It  was  n't  the  starling,  mother.' 

*How  do  you  know  it  was  n't  the  starling  ?  And  if  it  was  n't  the 
starling,  who  was  it  ?  I  repeat,  Frances,  if  it  was  n't  the  starling, 
who  was  it  I ' 

Mother  was  losing  her  temper,  so  I  rose,  took  down  the  cage  from 
its  nail,  and  held  it  in  her  sight ;  the  little  bird,  all  his  feathers  ruffled 
with  fright,  lay  stiff  on  the  sanded  floor.  Its  atom  of  life  was  not 
enough  to  resist  the  deathfrilness  of  that  cloud  of  light  that  so  recently 
filled  the  room. 

*  You  are  always  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  Frances.  Just  like  your  poor 
&ther :  if  he  could  n't  have  good  news  to  tell,  he  'd  tell  bad  —  indeed 
he  preferred  bad.  There,  ring  the  bell  if  you  do  n't  want  any  more 
tea,  and  have  the  table  cleared.'  Upon  which  she  flew  round  and 
spent  her  efforts  endeavoring  to  revive  the  bird,  finally  with  success, 
for  the  poor  thing  stirred,  dipped  his  bill  in  the  warm  food,  and  after 
a  time  gave  a  faint  chirp.  Iben  mother  hung  up  the  cage  and  took 
her  paper  again,  maintaining  rigid  silence  for  more  than  an  hour. 

^The  house  is  haunted,  mother,'  I  said,  as  I  sat  opposite  her, 
by-and-by. 

*  Haunted !  By  whom  ? '  as  if  willing  to  entertain  the  proposition 
now. 

*  Uncle  Noll.» 

*  I  really  think  the  girl's  demented  I '  said  mother.  *  It  would  be 
high  time  of  day  for  him  to  come  back  after  being  dead  and  buried 
these  forty  years  I ' 

*  Six  times  seven  are  forty-two,  mother ;  just  forty-two  years  this 
M.' 

*  Goodness,  Frances !  Do  n't  I  hear  those  words  enough  without 
your  dinning  them  through  my  ears  ? ' 

*  What  do  yott  think  they  mean  ? ' 

*  Mean  ?  How  do  I  know.  But  if  I  hear  any  more  of  it,  I  '11  just 
have  in  Mr.  Barker » — that  was  our  minister  —  *  and  Judge  Vansyckle 
to  fflft  the  matter,' 
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'  And  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town ! ' 
*•  I  'm  not  afraid  of  ridicule,  and  I  am  afraid  of ' 

*  Ghosts  ? » 

*  Who  said  any  thing  about  ghosts  ?  Tour  mind  is  so  full  of  trash  I 
Do  you  suppose  there 's  a  White  Lady  of  Avenel  in  every  old  house  ? 
No,  if  it  is  n't  a  trick,  it  is  some  of  tliis  electrical  phenomena  that 
every  one  is  dabbling  in ;  if  people  had  let  it  alone  it  would  nt  have 
come  to  this  pass  I ' 

*  You  do  n't  think  it  is  Cousin  Harry's  pranks  then  ? » 

*  I  do  n't  know ;  the  letters  may  have  been.  Where  can  those 
letters  be,  Frances  ?  Are  you  sure  there  were  any  ?  Have  n't  we 
been  dreaming  ? ' 

^Nightmares  in  daytime  then.  How  absurd,  mother!  I  should 
think  some  one  else  was  demented.' 

'  Remember  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  if  you  please.' 

*  It  '8  very  odd,  I  think,  that  Jane  and  Tim  are  n't  troubled,'  I  re- 
sumed after  a  pause ;  '  that  it  is  all  confined  to  this  room ' 

*  Or  where  you  are.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  you  were  that  thing 
they  call  a  mejum,'  said  my  mother,  turning  up  her  nose  with  a  sniff 
and  a  little  attempt  at  satire.  ^  I  '11  have  the  Doctor  to-morrow  and 
see.    There,  read  your  book,  and  let  me  have  a  little  peace.' 

We  had  a  dreadful  evening,  neither  of  us  spoke  any  more,  and  we 
both  tried  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  page ;  but  novels  come  to  an  end, 
and  so  at  last,  not  having  comprehended  a  syllable,  I  read  the  word 
Finis  of '  Afraja,'  and  shut  the  book.  Mother  was  nodding  in  her  chair ; 
I  went  and  locked  the  doors,  lit  my  candle,  kissed  her,  and  was  very 
soon  curled  in  my  little  bed  in  my  own  room,  having  left  mother  in 
hers.  No  sooner  had  the  chill  of  my  nest  worn  off  than  I  was  startled 
by  a  perfectly  inexplicable  noise.  There  was  a  strange  clicking  sound 
down-stsdrs,  echoing  through  the  lonely  halls  and  rooms,  a  light  tap, 
and  sharp,  quick,  regular  beat,  as  if  one  were  measuring  over  and  over 
again  every  inch  of  moulding  and  mop-board  in  the  breakfast-parlor, 
with  a  two-foot  rule.  I  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  house,  perhaps 
mother  did  n't  hear,  and  so  hoping  she  did  n't,  though  my  heart  was 
beating  in  time  with  this  mysterious  knocking,  I  lay  down  again,  tried 
not  to  hear,  and  began  to  hum  myself  to  sleep.  But  do  all  I  might,  I 
could  not  help  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  listen  if  the  noise  had 
stopped  too.  There  it  rapped  on  steadily  through  the  night  and  the 
stillness  with  a  horrid  monotony  and  indifference.  At  length,  the  last 
time,  I  failed  to  detect  it,  and  the  old  tranquillity  reigned  once  more. 
By-and-by  the  fear  faded  and  drowsiness  set  in.  I  was  just  in  that 
dreamy  state  from  which  you  awake  falling  down  unknown  depths, 
when  I  instantly  sprang  up  in  bed,  roused  by  a  second  peculiar  and  un- 
accountable occurrence.    I  had  not  actually  heard  a  syllable  murmured, 
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but  it  seemed  that  more  distinctly  than  any  sotmd  could  have  articu- 
lated them,  those  terrible  words  had  filled  my  ear :  Six  x  Sevbn. 

If  a  voice  had  really  and  audibly  broken  the  silence  when  I  knew  I 
was  alone,  it  would  not  have  been  so  horrifying  as  this  unspoken  but 
perfectly  recognized  sentence  addressed  so  powerfully  to  some  spirit- 
ual sense.  I  was  perfectly  sure  that  some  phantom,  some  creature, 
or  power,  had  saluted  me.  It  was  a  night  of  still  frost  out-doors,  I 
knew,  quiet  and  cloudy ;  no  light  of  moon  or  stars,  not  a  breath  stirred 
any  bough,  not  a  red  leaf  fluttered  in  the  darkness  to  the  sodden 
ground ;  but  now,  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  looking  about  the  room, 
I  found  it  filled  with  an  atmosphere  like  moonshine,  pallid  and  lucid ; 
through  it  the  long  muslin  curtains  swayed,  the  snowy  toilet-covers 
waved,  the  little  mirror  gleamed ;  all  at  once  it  went  out,  and  then,  as 
if  a  giant  had  taken  the  old  house  in  his  grasp  and  shaken  it,  the  walls 
thrilled  from  their  foundation  with  sharp  tremulous  vibrations,  every 
pane  in  every  window  rattled  and  clattered,  and  stroke  followed  stroke 
on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  house  with  loud  malignity  and  diaboli- 
cal swiftness.  Knock  after  knock,  as  if  some  fiend  swung  ponderous 
hammers  about  his  restless  forge.  Trembling,  and  covered  with  a 
cold  perspiration,  I  hid  my  head  in  the  blankets,  and  whether  I  fainted 
or  slept  cannot  tell,  only  when  I  woke  it  was  broad  day,  and  Jane  had 
just  brought  the  warm  water  into  my  room. 

^  Did  n^t  you  hear  a  dreadful  noise  last  night,  Jane  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Oh !  yes.  Miss.  Tim  an'  I  says  to  each  other,  sez  we,  we  guessed 
it  was  an  earthquake  or  something.' 

*  Very  likely.' 

'  Ye  'd  best  hurry  yourself.  Miss  Frances  ;  there  's  abody  down- 
stairs would  like  to  see  you.  Maybe  ye  '11  be  down  before  your  ma.' 
And  herewith  Jane  took  her  empty  pail  and  her  departure. 

In  about  twenty  minutes,  shivering  and  blue,  I  ran  down  to  the  cosy 
breakfast-room,  where  a  bright  coal  fire  was  already  glittering,  and  a 
cheerful  warmth  diffusing  itself  sufiiciently  to  compensate  for  all  last 
nighrs  chills  and  terrors.  As  I  opened  the  door,  who  should  start  to 
his  feet,  overthrowing  the  chair,  and  then  staying  to  pick  it  up  instead 
of  coming  to  greet  me,  but  Cousin  Harry.  In  a  mmute  more  he 
caught  my  frozen  hands. 

^  Cold  as  ice,  or  as  mine,'  he  said.  ^  Come  here  to  the  fire  and  warm 
them,  puss.    And  then  tell  me  about  these  confounded  letters.' 

*  Yea,  tell  me  about  them,  Harry,'  I  answered. 

*Tell  you  about  them?  What  shaU  I  tell,  except  that  I  received 
them?' 

*  You  received  them,  Harry  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  now  what  did  you  send  them  for  ? ' 

*  I  did  n't  send  them.' 
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*  Didn't  send  them?' 

'  I  do  n't  understand.  I  send  those  letters  to  you  ?  No !  But 
did  n't  you  send  them  to  me  ? ' 

^  What  in  heaven's  name  are  you  talking  about  ?  Have  you,  too, 
had  any  letters  contsdning  just  three  words,  and  those ' 

^  Six  times  seven,'  shouted  the  starling  in  his  cage. 

^  Curse  the  bird ! '  cried  Harry,  running  his  hands  through  his  hair 
and  commencing  to  walk  the  room. 

*  Willingly,  if  you  '11  only  explain  yourself,'  I  replied. 

*  Well,  listen  then :  I  have  received  two  letters,  from  which  at  first 
I  could  make  nothing,  and  then  deciphered  the  words ' 

*  Six,'  began  the  starling.  I  threw  a  veil  over  the  cage.  '  Times 
seven,'  concluded  I.    *  Well,  and  did  that  bring  you  here  ? ' 

'  Why,  I  could  only  decide  thai  you  must  be  in  some  trouble.' 

*  Harry,  I  can't  believe  you  got  any  such  thing.' 

*  Can't  believe  it  ?  Why  here  they  are,  look  at  them ;  these  are 
the  very  letters.  Perhaps  ocular  demonstration  will  satisfy  the 
Court ' 

'  Every  thing  seems  so  wild  and  absurd,  that  —  are  you  sure  ? » 

*  Sure  ? '  he  asked.  '  What  should  make  me  sure  ?  Why,  look 
here  while  I  get  them  out ;  here  they  are,  I  brought  them  with  me ! 
These  are  the  very  letters ! '  and  With  the  utmost  confidence  at  this 
juncture,  Harry  thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket.  ^Wait  a 
moment,'  said  he, '  I — they  are  in  the  other.'  Thereupon  he  felt  in 
another  receptacle,  slapped  it  vigorously,  and  repeated  the  operation 
in  both  pockets,  but  of  course  with  no  results.  Neither  were  the 
letters  forthcoming  from  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  *  I  could  n't  have  left 
them  in  my  cloak,'  he  muttered,  and  stepped  into  the  entry,  ransacked 
the  article  in  question,  and  tore  the  lining  out  of  his  travelling-cap. 
He  came  back  with  a  low  whistle  of  discomfiture.  *  By  George  I ' 
said  he,  *•  I  can't  be  sure !    The  letters  are  gone.    Let  me  see  yours.' 

*  I  told  you  that  they  too  disappeared.' 
Another  low  whistle. 

*  And  what 's  this  about  the  knocking  on  the  comer  there  ?  Jane 
said  it  was  an  earthquake.' 

I  described  it  as  well  as  I  was  able,  for  at  the  remembrance  my 
tee^h  chattered,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  plantation  of  hair-pins  my 
hair  would  have  stood  on  end. 

^  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  interrupting  me  once  and  stopping  suddenly 
in  his  walk,  ^  that  as  we  were  thundering  along  in  the  cars  last  night 
at  just  that  time,  I  heard  the  self-same  noise,  but  took  it  for  a  part  of 
the  inevitable  jar  and  joggle  of  journeys  ? ' 

When  I  finished,  Harry  came  to  my  side  at  the  fire ;  a  queer  look 
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sobered  his  &ce  slowly.  '  Where 's  Aunt  Katie  ? '  he  asked  with  an 
effort  to  be  careless.    ^  Is  n't  it  rather  late  for  her  to  be  up-stairs  ? ' 

I  caught  his  meaning  directly.  *  O  Harry  I » I  cried.  *  You  do  n't 
think ' 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  looking  pale  as  though  she  had  n't 
slept  a  wink,  mother  made  her  appearance.  She  welcomed  Harry  as 
if  he  were  a  guardian  angel,  and  plunged  into  the  mysteries  at  once. 

*  I  went  for  my  letters  as  the  fox  went  for  his  goose,  Aunt  Katie,' 
said  be,  concluding  all  he  had  to  say,  *  and  the  goose  was  n't  there.' 

*  It  is  the  very  work  of  Satan ! '  she  commented. 

'We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,'  said  Harry,  'be  it  miching 
mallecho  or  what  not.' 

'Let  us  breakfast  first,'  interposed  I.  'Do  n't  you  smell  the  old 
Java,  Harry  ?  It  seems  just  like  one  of  those  frosty  mornings  when 
we  were  cMldren  here  together.' 

'You  like  those  old  times,  Fanny? '  he  asked,  as  mother  went  to 
make  the  repast  a  little  more  sumptuous  in  honor  of  the  guest. 

'Fine  weather,  fine  health,  and  fine  company,  make  any  time 
pleasant.' 
'All  which  you  have  this  morning.' 
'  O  Harry !  I  shall  be  so  frightened  agsun  when  you  are  gone !    If 

you  would  only  stay  a  little ' 

'  I  should  like  to  stay  forever,'  said  Cousin  Harry,  putting  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder, '  if  you  would  give  me  leave.' 

Ba\  here  mother  came  back,  followed  by  Jane  with  a  tray  of  unex- 
pected commodities,  so  I  did  n't  need  to  answer  Cousin  Harry,  and  we 
had  breakfast.  Harry  was  amusing  himself  balancing  all  the  spoons 
within  his  reach,  like  so  many  silver  Ravels  and  Blondins,  when  I 
whirled  round  the  lees  in  my  tea-cup  three  times — mother  wouldn't 
let  me  have  coffee,  because  I  was  nervous — and  gave  them  to  mother 
to  read  my  fortune  in.  She  made  a  quick  exclamation  and  dropped 
the  cap.  Fortunately  I  caught  it  and  searched  it  eagerly,  while  Harry 
came  and  looked  over  me.  There,  written  as  plainly  as  tea-grounds 
could  write,  were  the  mysterious  and  now  truly  terrible  words : 

'six    X    SEVEN.' 

'Heavens!'  said  my  mother,  'has  it  begun  again?' 

'  It 's  high  time  to  investigate  the  affair,'  said  Harry  with  a  lauglt 

'  You  won't  laugh  after  dark.  Sir,'  said  L 

'  Or  win  langh  at  the  other  side  of  my  mouth  ?  No — really  though, 
what  does  six  by  seven  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  this  garden  ground 
]fl  nx  rods  wide  by  seven  deep,  and  that  you  '11  make  your  fortune. 
Aunt  Katie,  by  selling  it  in  strips  ?  or  that  you  are  to  take  six  paces 
one  way  in  this  room,  and  seven  iif  another,  which  will  bring  you  to  a 
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spot  where  Uncle  NoU  buried  untold  gold  ?  K  it  were  six  feet  by 
two,  now,  the  interpretation  would  not  be  bo  difficult.  Can  it  allude 
to  Sixth-street  or  Seventh  in  Philadelphia,  or  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Seventh  in  New-York,  or  to  the  years  since  Uncle  Noll's  death  and 
Crampton's  imprisonment  ?  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Fanny,  I  mean  to  try 
and  get  that  fellow  out.' 

*  Fellow  I  He  '8  a  patriarch !  He  '11  be  too  old  to  care,  Harry  — 
three-score-and-ten ' 

*  Well,  I  '11  care ;  some  body  ought  to.  I  do  n't  believe  he  killed 
Mr.  Oliver  Gordon  any  more  than  that  I  did,  I  who  was  the  babe  un- 
born at  that  period.  Two  precious  firebrands  they  were !  Six  to  one 
and ' 

'  Six  times,'  commenced  the  starling. 

*  Well,  we  '11  say  seven  to  the  other,  maybe,  and  so  are  thrown  back 
on  that  infernal  topic.    It 's  of  no  use  travelling  in  this  circle.' 

*  Come  Harry,  do  n't  trifle,'  said  mother. 

*  Let  me  consider,  Aunt  Katie,'  he  said,  rubbing  his  finger  over  his 
mustache.  ^  Do  these  talismanic  syllables  refer  to  the  fact  that  yester- 
day was  the  sixth  and  to-day  the  seventh  of  October ;  or  to  your  an- 
cient belief,  that  the  seventh  hen  —  old  Speckle,  is  shd  eaten?  —  has 
hidden  a  nest  of  six  eggs  in  the  hay-mow,  said  nest  bemg  really  a  mare's 
nest;  or  to  the  intersection  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  arches  down 
cellar,  where  we  shall  find  the  skeleton  of  a  nun  once  walled  up  alive, 
or ' 

*  How  provoking  you  are,  child  I '  said  mother.  *  How  can  you  play 
so?' 

*  There,  Auntie,  I  won't.  It  is  my  private  suspicion  that  that  rum 
old  cove  — * '  ^ 

*WhatI' 

^  A  trillion  pardons ;  that  Uncle  Noll  and  his  secretary  and  the  ring 
and  so  on,  are  mixed  up  in  this  affair.    Now ' 

^  Six,'  cried  the  starling  in  a  burst  not  to  be  any  longer  repressed. 
^  Si-i-ix  six  ti-i-i-imes ! ' 

^  Now,  can  the  words  from  the  onus  of  whose  pronunciation  Mon- 
sieur Tonson  so  kindly  relieves  us,  can  they  have  any  connection  with, 
for  instance,  the  seventh  pigeon-hole  from  this  comer  of  the  secretary 
here  to  the  sixth  from  that ;  or  with  some  hour  in  the  dial-plate,  there 
to  be  indicated  by  counting  seven  spaces  one  way  and  six  another ;  or 
with  that  little  six-by-seven-inch  silhouette  hanging  yonder  in  the 
north-east  com ' 

Suddenly,  while  the  gay  mocker  spoke,  the  air  of  the  whole  room 
becanie  dark  and  hot,  dark  as  night,  so  that  we  could  not  see  each 
other's  faces,  and  hot  with  a  dry  crackling  oven-heat  that  was  parch- 
ing and  painful  to  the  last  degree.    It  endured  only  one  breathless 
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second,  then  a  loud  report  like  a  pistol-shot  split  it,  and  in  a  flash  the 
room  was  clear  and  sweet  &gam,  but  the  little  dx-by-seven-inch  sil- 
honette  had  fetllen  from  the  nail  and  lay  upon  the  floor.  Harrj  sprang 
toward  it,  I  followed,  holding  back  mj  gown,  lest  it  should  touch  the 
thing.  Mother  stood  up,  leaning  over  the  table.  Harry  raised  it  care* 
fbUy,  a  small  whirlwind  of  black  dust  nestled  on  his  fingers,  two  of  the 
tacks,  just  loosened  again,  had  fidlen  with  it,  and  the  little  thin  back- 
board came  apart  in  his  hands.  As  it  did  so,  something  slid  from  be- 
tween the  picture  and  the  board,  dropped,  and  rolled  along  the  floor. 
I  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  picked  it  up — a  ring  of  tarnished  red 
gold,  set  with  seven  costly  diamonds  solidly  mounted  in  silver.  Miss 
Helen's  ring. 

'And  Crampton  was  innocent! '  said  I. 

An  ominous  stillness  filled  the  room,  our  great  pity  for  bitter  in- 
ju^ce,  and,  as  it  were,  the  inarticulate  acquiescence  of  whatever  had 
been  tormenting  us  but  was  to  torment  us  no  more. 

*'  Is  innocent,'  repeated  Harry,  looking  on  the  floor. 

We  scarcely  heeded  a  little  bustle  in  the  front-entry  just  then,  till 
the  door  softly  opened  again  and  Miss  Helen  entered.  How  very 
white  and  thin  her  sweet  face  was !  My  mother  ran  to  her.  ^  You 
|rill  faint,  Miss  Helen  1 '  she  cried.  ^  Sit  down,  while  I  make  some 
sangaree.    How  came  you  out  so  early  ?    And  after  such  a  frost  I ' 

She  obeyed,  but  still  looked  at  Harry.  *  What  were  you  saying. 
Master  Harry?'  she  asked.  He  delayed  an  instant,  then:  ^That 
Ralph  Crampton  is  innocent,'  he  answered  deprecatingly. 

^  Was  innocent,  you  mean,'  she  added.  ^  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
Warden  this  morning.  He  had  asked  to  have  me  told  when  it  should 
happen.  Ralph  Crampton  is  dead ;  he  died  day  before  yesterday,  at 
half-past  five.' 

Harry  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  with  startled  eyes ;  we  remem- 
bered Uie  hour  when  we  each  received  the  first  letter.  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  show  the  ring  or  not ;  mother  nodded,  so  I  went  to 
Miss  Helen  and  sat  down  on  her  footstool.  '  Miss  Helen,'  I  said^ 
*  when  you  lost  your  ring  you  were  playing  with  that  silhouette.  Did 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  might  have  slipped  in  between  ?  To-day 
the  silhouette  fell  down  and  broke,  and  your  ring  escaped  from  prison.' 

^Tes,  it  was  mine,'  she  murmured,  holding  it  in  the  palm  of  her 
band  and  touching  it  here  and  there  caressingly.  *  My  dear,  all  its 
bane  is  lost,  the  sin  it  caused  expiated ;  it  is  clean  through  all  these 
years  of  patience  and  resignation,  and  suffering  that  had  its  joy  too ; 
blessings  not  curses  must  go  with  it  now;  or  else  I  should  not 

^re Here,  Master  Harry,  will  you  take  so  old-fashioned  a 

trinket  ? '  and  she  dropped  it  into  his  hand,  as  he  half  knelt  on  one 
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knee  beside  me.  Harry  raised  my  hand  and  slipped  the  ring  npon  the 
first  finger.    '  Is  that  what  you  meant,  Miss  Helen  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Right  I  'was  her  brief  reply,  with  a  sudden  smile  while  bending  to 
kiss  me.  *6od  bless  you,  dear,'  she  murmured,  and  drew  back 
slowly ;  and  then  we  were  idl  quite  still. 

In  a  few  minutes  mother  returned  with  the  sangaree.  *  I  have  made 
it  rather  strong,'  she  said,  ^because  you  must  be  cold.  It  Ls  some  old 
wine  of  Mr.  Gordon's.  I  think  it  is  called  Lacryma  Christi.'  My 
mother  carried  the  glass  playfully  to  Miss  Helen's  lips,  as  she  sat  in- 
clining her  head  forward ;  then  with  a  quick  motion  seized  the  limp 
hanging  hand.  Stepping  hastily,  she  set  the  glass  on  the  table,  came 
back  and  knelt  beside  the  chair,  while  we  wondered  in  silence,  and 
lifting  a  reverential  hand,  gently  closed  the  vacant  eyes. 

Miss  Helen  had  passed  from  dream  to  life  stately  and  fair  and  peace- 
ful :  she  was  dead. 


« 


THE      POET'S      liOVE. 

0  LoYB  I  I  hope  to  win  a  name 

That  endless  time  shall  lessen  not, 
For  all  the  universe  arflame, 

Glows  in  the  fervor  of  my  thought ; 
And  my  swift  fancy  comes  and  goes, 

A  splendor  robed  in  light  divine, 
And  like  an  ocean,  ebbs  and  flows 

This  boundless  poet-heart  of  mine. 

For  me,  the  flowers  their  perfumes  keep, 

For  me  the  stars  their  choral-chants ; 
And  if  I  wake  or  if  I  sleep, 

Beauty,  the  mystery  that  pants 
For  the  embrace  of  strength,  is  near. 

To  me  unveils  her  pensive  face, 
And  smiles  upon  me  without  fear. 

In  many  a  lone  and  darksome  place. 

And  deeper  are  the  fires  of  day. 

And  deeper  are  the  glooms  of  night. 
That  opening  inward,  fitr  away 

Unfold  to  mine  anointed  sight ; 
And  it  is  thine,  to  say  to  me. 

Which  I  shall  take  for  my  abode, 
Infinite  bliss  or  misery. 

The  pit  of  Hell,  the  throne  of  Goo. 
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BT  AUQCTBTUS  K.  OABOim,  M.O. 


Ik  the  present  article  we  shall  depart  from  the  beaten  track,  worn 
by  the  measured  feet  of  fervid  orators  never  weary  in  praising  the 
charms  of  lovely  woman  ;  her  grace  of  form,  her  springing  step,  her 
glowing  cheek,  her  sparkling  eye,  her  sweet  smQe  irradiating  every 
action.  We  shall  leave  poetry  for  fact,  and  shall  forget  woman  as  she 
was ;  and  in  no  sounding  periods  shall  attempt  to  tell  why  woman,  in- 
stead of  being  as  above  described,  is  a  haggard  creature,  dull-eyed  and 
sallow,  pinched  in  form,  an  unfit  mother,  not  a  help-meet,  but  a  drag 
on  the  energy,  spirits  and  resolution  of  her  partner  in  life.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  consider  women  as  an  angel,  and  to  solve  the  great 
gvestio  vexata^  *why  she  was  bom  without  wings.'  We  shall  not 
even  consider  her  in  her  aesthetic  and  intellectual  sphere,  but  in  the 
most  migallant  manner  we  shall  class  her  among  ichthyosauri  and 
pachydermata,  among  bovine  and  feline,  among  milleped,  polyped  and 
quadruped,  and  proceed  to  hold  her  up  for  inspection  as  a  simple 
biped,  an  animal,  and  shall  then  leave  the  theme  for  individual  reflec- 
tion. 

Our  theme  then  is  the  '  Causes  of  the  Present  Physical  Decline  of 
Woman.'  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis, '  In  the  days  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 
made  He  him — male  and  female  created  He  them,  and  blessed  them 
and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.' 
With  the  exception  of  the  biblical  account  of  the  construction  of  wo- 
man out  of  the  rib  of  Adam,  taken  from  him  when  asleep,  certainly 
not  easily  to  be  comprehended  in  its  full  meaning — we  have  no  state- 
ment respecting  the  early  character  of  woman.  *  Male  and  female  cre- 
ated He  them,'  certainly  does  not  imply  that  any  physical  difference  ex- 
isted between  the  sexes  as  regards  strength,  endurance,  or  capacity, 
either  bodily  or  mentally.  We  surely  cannot  infer  that  any  such  differ- 
ence should  or  does  exist  naturally.  True,  indeed  it  is,  that  in  man  and 
many  animals,  birds,  and  perhaps  other  specimens  of  animated  life,  the 
nude  is  larger  than  the  female,  but  in  proportion  to  its  size  we  do  not 
recognize  any  diversity  of  physical  force.  In  the  want  of  any  state- 
ment to  that  effect  respecting  man,  we  have  undoubtedly  a  just  right 
to  reason  by  analogy,  and  we  can  find  no  lack  of  comparative  vigor 
in  the  sexes  of  any  animals.    The  lioness,  the  tigress,  the  female 
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# 
bear,  etc.,  are  in  no  wise  inferior  in  vigor  to  the  male,  save  as  they 
may  or  not  be  different  in  size.  The  cow  is  in  many  lands  worked 
like  the  ox,  with  no  marked  contrast  when  of  equal  size  and  weighU 
The  mare  b  not  judged  one  whit  less  muscular  or  robust  than  the 
horse.  Why  then  is  it  that  the  woman  is  physically  inferior  to  the 
man? 

18     WOMAN     INVB&IO&     TO     ICANT 

To  this  we  answer,  she  is  not  inferior,  naturally.  We  will  prove 
this  by  the  females  of  past  days,  by  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  Rome, 
4}reece,  concerning  whom  history  gives  us  abundant  details  respecting 
their  life,  manners,  dress,  and  the  like.  Is  it  possible  that  where  these 
matters  are  spoken  of  with  so  much  minuteness,  by  so  astute  a  sanitary 
law-giver  as  Moses,  by  so  thoroughly  educated  physicians  as  Hippo- 
crates or  Galen,  such  philosophers  as  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  any 
such  difference  would  have  been  forgotten?  Is  it  probable  that 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Ovid,  and  other  painters  of 
the  domestic  manners  of  their  times,  should  have  neglected  so  great 
diversities  in  the  physical  capacities  of  the  sexes,  such  as  we  now  ob- 
serve, if  they  actually  existed  ? 

Neither  do  we  find  any  such  record  of  the  physical  inferiority  of 
woman  to  her  lord  and  roaster  recorded  in  the  writings  of  later  days. 
Pope,  who  loved  to  have  his  fling  at  the  pampered  women  of  the  court 
and  the  licentious  women  of  the  town  no  more  than  the  writers  of  any 
other  stamp  of  the  same  period,  makes  no  charges  of  a  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  animal  woman.  No  record  of  this  kind  is  made  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  colonists  of  the  various  settlements  in  America,  whether 
Dutch,  English,  French  or  Spanish. 

Finally,  the  Indian  women  of  this  country,  when  unexposed  to  the 
damning  influences  of  civilization  upon  the  animal  economy,  are  pari 
passu  equal  to  the  man,  enduring  cold,  hardships,  and  more  labor  than 
the  man  with  equal  results.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  travels  in  South- 
Africa,  while  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  female  diseases  among  the 
women,  does  not  note  any  physical  inferiority  of  the  women  to  the 
men.  I  am  also  informed  by  gentlemen  of  extensive  experience 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  that  the  muscular  vigor  of  the  men  and 
women  among  the  field-hands  is  ndt  markedly  different,  unless  when 
abused  while  carrying  children  or  being  forced  to  hard  work  too 
speedily  after  their  lying-in. 

Now,  what  is  the  recognizable  difference  in  the  lot  of  woman  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  ?  Her 
lot  is  said  to  be  ameliorated.  From  being  considered  a  pet  and  in- 
ferior to  man,  she  is  now  considered  a  pet  and  equal  to  man.  As  a 
pet,  she  is  carefully  guarded  and  not  sdlowed  to  do  any  thing,  so  fiyr 
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as  this  is  possible.  The  rich  being  able  to  effect  this  end,  their  women 
are  all  sick,  the  poor  oomparatiyely  so.  The  whole  sex  are  bemg 
killed  by  kindness. 

TBB    FBTBICAL    BDUCATION    QT    THB    BBZfiS    CONTRABTBD. 

Lbt  us  take  the  actual  condition  of  the  rich  child  of  different  sexes 
In  this  city  of  New-Tork,  and  looking  at  them,  let  us  see  if  there  is 
any  wonder  that  they  are  sickly,  miserable,  and  inferior  in  physical 
force  to  what  they  ^ould  be,  and  why  the  female  is  constantly,  after 
they  each  can  walk  alone,  far  below  the  male  even  in  his  imperfect 
physical  development. 

So  long  as  children  are  in&nts,  wearing  the  same  dress,  their  ex- 
posures are  the  same,  but  as  soon  as  the  boy  leaves  his  ciunbersome 
garments,  the  swaddlmg-clothes,  which  must  be  kept '  fit  to  be  seen,' 
^e  distinction  begins.  The  right  of  woman  *to  be  free  and  equal' 
with  man  will  come  with  a  Declaration  of  Independence  which  shall 
strip  off  the  fetters  of  petticoats  and  the  gilded  meshes  of  lace  which 
have  so  long  bound  down  the  gentler  sex. 

For  a  diort  period  the  rich  boy  is  little  benefited  by  the  change  of 
attire.  The  shape  of  his  garments  do  iadeed  give  liberty  to  the  limbs 
and  play  to  the  muscles,  but  the  exigencies  of  rich  velvet  jackets, 
silken  trowsers,  and  white  shirts,  with  their  lace  ^'fret  work^  of  frills 
and  furbelows,  require  him  to  be  constantly  guarded,  and  the  natural 
ebullitions  of  his  animal  life  restrained  by  imported  bog-trotters,  edu- 
cated to  know  what  dirt  is,  or  by  a  more  fiishionable  bonne  d^enfantj 
who  unites  to  her  duties  instruction  in  the  freedom  of  Parisian  morals 
with  the  restraints  of  French  manners. 

Soon  the  American  boy  is  beyond  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
Hyperion  curls  which  have  so  long  fed  the  sickly  vanity  of  his  ener- 
vated mother.  His  velvet  cap,  which  he  so  recklessly  offered  to  his 
friends  to  be  *  pegged  at '  with  tops,  has  given  place  to  one  of  meaner 
stufi^  and  in  games  of  ball,  tag,  and  the  like  he  neither  ^  respects  his 
doth  *  himself  nor  exacts  regard  for  it  from  others.  Witness  the  im- 
petuosity with  which  those  boys  in  yonder  retired  street  rush  in 
friendly  strife  after  the  'shinny  ball;'  hear  their  full-mouthed  cry. 
Does  not  the  air  permeate  the  lungs  to  their  farthest  cranny,  leaving 
no  portion  of  their  tissue  full  of  stagnant  blood  ?  Are  not  the  pores 
of  their  skins  opened  to  the  free  out-pouring  of  the  waste  of  the  body  ? 
No  matter  if  the  foolish  parents  stuff  their  stomachs  with  improper 
food,  if  nature  can  thus  have  a  full  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  may  speedily  follow  the  boy  in  his  career  through  life,  and 
while  we  find  him  free  from  the  bad  effects  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  engaged  in  out-of-door  exercise,  even  while  breathing  the 
air  of  a  city  thronged  by  near  a  million  souls,  and  most  imperfectly  at- 
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tended,  to  by  the  authorities  in  its  sanitary  matters,  yet  we  find  the 
man  comparatively  vigorous.  Debility  and  disease  commence  with  the 
boy  confined  over  his  book  in  illy-ventilated  school-rooms,  neglecting 
healthy  exercise  for  the  ambition  of  literary  superiority ;  or  in  our  own 
city,  most  frequently  bent  over  a  ledger.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  well-ventiJated  private  counting-room  in  New- 
Tork,  and  most  of  the  bank-rooms  are  little  better.  The  New-York 
merchant  changes  his  badly-heated  house  for  his  worse-heated  count- 
ing-room, not  by  the  healthy  walk  from. one  to  the  other,  but  by  the 
locomotion  of  a  crowded,  shut-up  omnibus  or  car.  Is.  it  strange  that 
the  health  of  the  business-men  of  this  city  is  deteriorating ;  that  gout, 
dyspepsia,  and  all  chronic  diseases,  in  addition  to  consumptions,  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  the  only  malady  engendered  by  want  of  exercise 
and  bad  air,  are  greatly  on  the  increase  ? 

But  although  the  physical  stamina  of  the  men  is  not  what  it  might 
be,  it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  women,  to  whom  we  will  agsdn 
turn.  We  will  start  with  the  girl  who  has  kept  pace  with  her  brother 
until  the  date  of  his  assumption  of  breeches  and  their  inalienable  privi- 
leges. We  feel  that  we  are  treating  upon  a  delicate  subject,  and  we 
beg  our  readers  to  attend  to  the  general  idea,  rather  than  to  any  pecu- 
liar foim  of  expression,  or  to  any  particular  illustration,  about  which 
there  may  be  more  than  one  opinion. 

So  soon  as  the  sex  of  the  child  is  made  evident  by  any  outward 
manifestations  or  dress,  so  soon  does  the  bodily  degeneracy  commence. 
The  child  is  then  considered  as  an  ornament,  in  the  present  or  the 
V  future.  The  respectability  of  the  mother  is  dependent  upon  the  im- 
\  maculate  purity  of  its  worked  pantalettes  and  under-clothing — no 
mud-pies  for  you,  my  dear,  after  this.  'Julia,  my  dear,  or  Julia, 
you  awful  freckle-face,  you  must  put  on  your  flat,  and  be  sure  and  keep 
out  of  the  sun,'  that  is,  go  into  the  damp  shade,  till  you  grow  up  like  a 
potato-sprout  in  the  cellar,  white  and  semi-vitalized.  '  But  Julia,  I 
see  the  wind  is  blowing.  Wind  is  horrible  for  freckles  ;  you  can't  go 
out  to-day.'  To-morrow  it  is,  'Clementina  Angelica,  it  is  too  damp  for 
you  to  go  out.'  '  But,  mother,  George  is  out  playing  I '  '  Yes,  George 
is  a  great  boy.' 

Soon  Julia  and  Clementina  Angelica  go  to  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  where  they  learn  to  play  a  polka,  crochet,  and  the  like ;  and  for 
health,  walk  up  and  down  Broadway  twice  a  week  in  a  procession 
the   principal  use  of  which  is  its  serving   as  an  advertisement  of 

Madame  X 's  school. 

Look  at  the  dress  of  woman.  Were  man  to  so  direct  the  fashion  of 
woman's  dress,  in  order  to  enable  him  by  physical  force  to  overcome 
her  and  tyrannize  over  her,  he  could  not  more  completely  fetter  her 
than  she  shackles  herself.    Her  sleeves  are  placed  so  low  down  upon 
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the  waist  that  she  is  unable  to  raise  her  hands  to  the  top  of  her  head 
or  use  them  freely  in  any  direction ;  her  limbs  are  restrained  in  their 
motions  by  a  profusion  of  flowing  skirts,  and  her  breathing  interrupted 
by  lacings  or  corsets,  which  displace  the  organs  and  slowly  destroy 
life.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  hope  for  any  relief  from  the  tyranny 
of  feshion.  Were  these  injuries  caused  by  any  edict  of  church  or  state, 
long  ere  this  they  would  have  been  abrogated.  Against  the  decrees 
of  £ishion  there  is  no  appeaL  We  must  therefore  seek  for  other  evils 
more  curable. 

POPaLAB    BEA80M8    FOR   WOUAN'S    INFIBlflTIES. 

HuDmBAS  well  said  of  men,  what  is  especially  applicable  to  women 
at  the  present  time,  in  their  attention  to  matters  of  health ;  they 

*■  Compound  for  dns  that  tbej  *re  inclined  to 
By  damning  thoae  thej  have  no  mind  to.' 

They  say  that  the  reason  of  their  condition  is,  that  they  are  the  ills 
consequent  upon  maternity;  that  it  is  the  formation  of  the  modem 
houses ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  go  up  too  many  flights  of  stairs ; 
that  they  are  heated  with  furnaces,  etc.  They  say  nothing  of  late 
hours,  late  suppers,  improper  clothing  at  parties  and  public  places,  of 
the  bad  results  jfrom  the  modem  dances,  of  the  want  of  vigorous  out- 
of-door  exercise,  of  illy-ventilated  churches,  lecture-rooms,  ball-rooms, 
theatres.    We  will  look  at  their  reasons  and  those  just  given. 

THB    AOTOAI.    FACT    WBBN    NATURB    HAS    A    CHANCE. 

The  ills  of  maternity  are  great.  The  curse  has  come  down  to  the 
present  generation.  But  why  is  it  magnified  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tury ?  Because  woman  has  become  a  doll,  to  be  decked  and  draped  ^^ 
and  carried  out,  instead  of  an  active,  laborious  working  help-meet  to  ' 
man.  We  have,  within  a  year,  had  considerable  experience  among 
opera-dancers,  whose  occupation  indeed  is  unfortunately  not  so  much 
in  the  open  air  as  might  be  desired,  but  which,  in  its  daily  study  .and 
subsequent  practice  requires  an  amount  of  long-continued  muscular 
energy  of  the  severest  character,  little  recognized  or  understood  by 
the  community.  Hard«nd  protracted  as  this  is,  it  was  not  intermitted 
by  some,  except  two  weeks  before  their  lying-in  and  the  pains  of  labor 
were  in  every  case  most  notably  diminished  in  such  a  manner  as  could 
be  attributed  solely  to  their  peculiar  labor,  which  gives  great  supple- 
ness of  limb,  free  play  of  muscle,  and  that  happy  union  of  power  and 
pliability  most  to  be  desired.  There  is  reason  why  the  necessities  of 
maternity  in  all  its  bearings  should  make  woman  less  reliable  than  man 
for  certain  duties,  but  why  exercise  of  these  functions  in  the  nine- 
teendi  century  should  be  different  from  the  same  actions  in  the  six- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century,  is  the  question  to  be  solved. 
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POPULAR    BXA80N8    POA    THS    ILL-HEAXTH    07    WOMEN    CONSIDERED. 

Dobs  it  depend  apon  any  peculiar  feature  in  our  domestic  architec- 
ture ?  Do  all  these  maladies  spring  from  the  fstct  that  our  houses  con- 
tain five  or  six  flights  of  stairs,  one  above  another  ? 

As  this  reason  is  urged  by  many,  in  all  seriousness,  it  behooves  us  to 
answer  it  without  any  of  the  feelings  which  perhaps  so  preposterous  a 
reason  might  excite. 

First,  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  to  frequently  ascend  a  series  of 
flights  of  stairs  may  very  probably  be  inconvenient  and  painful,  and 
even  impossible,  to  any  one  feeble  or  diseased  m  any  serious  manner ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  old-fashioned  houses  had  double 
flights  of  stairs,  while  the  modem  ones  have  the  same  number,  but 
placed  one  above  another.  Then,  owing  to  the  modem  conveniences 
for  warming,  lighting,  watering,  and  the  less  necessities  for  cleaning  in 
consequence,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  so  much  running  over  the 
house  as  formerly. 

Next,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  such  exercise  could  produce, 
without  other  ulterior  causes,  the  local  diseases  complained  of,  for 
various  reasons.  The  present  women  of  Switzerland,  who  are  engaged 
in  tending  sheep  and  goats,  who  follow  them  day  after  day,  up  one 
mountain-side  and  down  another,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  running 
down  the  declivities  and  up  the  opposite  steep,  are  not  distinguished 
for  peculiar  ills,  but  rather  for  their  robustness.  Neither  are  the  Ger- 
man market-women  of  Europe,  who  walk  long  distances  over  uneven 
ground,  where  no  roads  are  laid  out,  with  heavy  burdens  upon  thdr 
heads  or  backs,  alike  when  pregnant  as  otherwise.  Nor  are  the  ser- 
vants in  the  very  houses  alluded  to  affected  by  the  diseases  of  their 
mistresses,  yet  they  run  over  the  same  stairs  many  times  to  their 
mistress'  once. 

That  the  great  blessing  of  furnaces  is  often  abused,  we  are  ready  to 
admit ;  that  when  improperly  used  they  do  burn  up  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  be  breathed,  we  know.  But  when  properly  constructed  and 
properly  managed,  we  believe  that  in  no  manner  can  a  house  be  so 
healthfully  heated,  to  say  nothbg  of  cheapness,  cleanliness,  and  con- 
venience. This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question  as  might  be  de- 
sired ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  general  the  furnace  fur- 
nished to  a  house  is  too  small  for  the  work  it  has  to  perform,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  liable  to  be  pressed  so  hard  as  to  be  over- heated,  or 
if  large  enough,  it  may,  by  neglect  of  those  who  have  charge  of  it, 
become  red-hot  and  thus  bum  up  the  air.  It  is  allowed  to  get  out  of 
repair  and  leak  out  gas  into  the  lup-pipes.  The  house  too,  guided  by 
the  uncertain  feelings  of  the  occupant,  instead  of  a  reliable  thermom- 
eter, may  be  over-heated  generally.    But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
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that  there  is  no  ventilator  more  efficient,  for  it  constantly  brings  into 
the  house  the  pare  air  of  the  street,  which  must  push  out  the  already 
used  2ur  in  XhB  house,  to  make  room  for  it.  If  the  air  is  burnt  and 
thus  rendered  impure  or  inefficient,  it  will  undoubtedly  aggravate  any 
disease  and  destroy  the  general  health,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  cause  the  local  uterine  diseases  alleged  to  spring  from  it,  instead 
of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  functions  of  nutrition, 
which  are  generally  most  affected  by  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere ; 
neither  are  the  servants,  as  before  said,  affected  like  their  enervated 
mistresses. 

The  deterioration  of  the  health  of  females  is  not  general,  it  is  local, 
and  it  is  not  only  local,  it  is  confined  in  a  great  degree  to  classes  even 
in  that  locality.  Certain  forms  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  females  are 
better  understood  and  more  easily  recognized  now  than  formerly,  but 
this  merely  gives  a  different  name  to  the  ill-health  of  the  sex ;  and  it  is 
not  that  certain  diseases  exist  now  which  did  not  formerly,  or  are  in- 
creased in  proportion,  but  that  now  they  are  recognized  whenever 
they  exist,  whereas  formerly  they  were  often  mistaken  or  disregarded. 

THX     CI,A8BB8      OP      WOUBV      WHO      8UFPS&     MOST. 

It  is  the  females  of  cities  and  large  towns  imbued  with  city  manners 
and  customs,  where  these  maladies  are  most  rife,  and  found  only  in 
exceptional  cases  among  our  poorer  classes,  who  are  not  exposed  to 
£whionable  follies.  In  cities,  all  of  the  better  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion live  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  other  people ;  more  solicit- 
ous as  to  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say,  than  for  their  own  comfort  and 
health.  They  are  constantly  going  somewhere  at*  improper  times  and 
seasons  and  hours.  So  delicate  in  health  that  they  cannot  go  out  to 
perform  any  duty  if  the  sky  be  a  little  overcast ;  in  fact  accustomed  to 
spend  the  most  of  the  time  cooped  up  in  the  house,  dressed  perhaps 
too  warmly,  yet  in  the  evening,  no  matter  how  stormy,  freezing  or 
tempestuous,  they  can  ride  in  a  coach,  with  head  and  shoulders  un- 
covered, or  with  clothes  well  tucked  up  imder  their  arms  they  can 
walk  through  slush  and  mire  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  cold  theatre,  an  illy- 
ventilated  vestry  or  lecture-room,  or  worse  still,  into  an  over-heated, 
overcrowded  ball-room. 

But  this  is  not  bad  enough ;  no  matter  whether  it  is  at  the  time  of 
the  periodic  functions  or  not,  the  young  girl  whose  constitution  is  yet 
in  process  of  formation,  or  the  young  matron  engaged  in  the  great 
work  for  which  the  division  into  sexes  was  created,  spend  hours  in  the 
most  outrageous  muscular  exertion,  in  dances  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  invented  by  some  arch  enemy  of  woman,  so  effectually  do 
they,  aided  by  a  too  great  weight  of  clothing,  shake  up  the  whole 
frame  and  dislocate  every  internal  organ  pertaining  to  womanhood. 
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We  really  think  that  the  polka  and  its  yarieties  which  so  jar  the 
frame,  have  done  more  than  any  one  single  cause,  to  injure  the  health 
of  onr  American  women.  • 

We  must  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Just  think  of  the  young  woman  who  spends  her  days  with  a  book  or 
with  her  needle  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  house,  not  even  going  out  for 
a  walk,  save  semi-ocoasionally,  when  she  takes  an  omnibus  at  the  end 
of  tha  first  block  from  fatigue.  Think  of  this  fragile  creature,  over- 
coming this  chronic  habit,  and  the  languor  which  her  periodic  condi- 
tion imparts,  with  organs  excited,  turgid  and  enlarged,  dancing  these 
muscular  dances,  (so  different  from  the  gliding  graces  of  the  mazy 
waltz,)  then  stimulating  and  aggravating  the  difficulties  by  libations 
of  champagne.  Think,  too,  of  the  cream,  ices,  oyster^  and  jellies  in- 
dulged in  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  and  in  what  quantities  1  And 
then  when  every  pore  is  steaming,  when  the  pulse  is  beating  wildly, 
half^ilad,  to  seek  through  the  sleet  and  frost  her  home.  Perhaps  oar 
lady  lives  so  near  that  a  carriage  is  not  deemed  necessary,  and  what  a 
chill  strikes  through  the  India-rubbers  in  the  walk  of  half-a-dozen 
houses ;  and  then  to  bed  in  the  small  hours,  perhaps  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  every  night  or  two  for  the  season. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  You  know  it,  yet  you  ask  me,  why  is  it 
that  this  young  creature  has  this  and  that  malady  ?  And  all  New- 
York,  and  all  America,  (the  only  place  in  the  world  where  young  girls 
of  sixteen  are  allowed  so  to  do,)  are  doing  the  same  foolish  thing  the 
whole  season  through,  and  you  say :  ^  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  all  the 
women  are  complaining  of  this  and  that;  and  it  must  be  the  English 
basement  houses.' 

What  Fifth  Avenue  does,  the  girls  who  can  earn  their  living  by 
dress-making,  book-folding,  shop-keepix^  and  the  like — factory-girls  in 
the  country  and  the  country  aristocracy — imitate  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  But  it  is  not  night  after  night,  and  it  alternates  with  more 
active  and  out-of-door  daily  life,  and  the  disastrous  results  to  health 
are  not  so  noticeable.    Is  not  this  a  suicidal  epidemic  ? 

FASHION     ON     THB      SIDE     OP     EXALTH. 

But  fashion,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  injury  of  our  women, 
has  done  some  little  lately  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  The  expansive 
crinoline  and  modem  hoops  have  reduced  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  skirts  which  pressed  so  fearfully,  and  which  still  so  injuriously 
weigh  upon  the  abdominal  viscera.  But  although  the  words  of  elo- 
quent warning  so  forcibly  uttered  by  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick  have 
had  so  little  effect  upon  her  countrywomen  in  introducing  the  general 
W'earing  of  skirts  held  up  by  the  shoulders,  we  will  reiterate  the  cry 
of  Shoulder-straps,  shoulder-straps !  till  it  may  awaken  every  mother 
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to  the  dangers  hanging  over  her  own  child,  every  woman  to  the 
oppressive  cincture  hanging  around  her  own  waist,  pressing  upon  vital 
organs  till  they  are  forced  into  unnatural  situations,  destroying  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  skin  and  external  layers  of  vessels ;  crea- 
ting deep-seated  congestions,  resulting  in  chronic  if  not  life-long  last- 
ing weaknesses  which  make  life  wearisome  and  its  duties  impossible. 

But  it  is  useless,  perhaps,  to  reiterate  the  cry  of  *  Shoulder-straps,' 
unless  we  can  show  to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  ingenious  as  to 
make  a  simple  waist  with  shoulder-straps  upon  which  the  skirts  may 
all  button,  some  easy  and  effectual  manner  by  which  all  this  may  be 
accomplished.  A  corset  manufactured  by  Douglass  and  Sherwood,  of 
this  city,  answers  this  end  in  a  most  complete  manner ;  and  so  for  the 
last  time  we  will  utter  the  warning  implied  in  the  watchword  of  ^ 
*  Shoulder-straps  I '  \,y^ 

A  FACT   TO   BB  SSBIOUSLT  00M8IDEBXD. 

Ons  other  fruitful  source  of  the  many  nervous  and  debilitating 
capises  of  woman's  present  degeneracy  cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence, 
for  it  is  so  wide-spread  over  the  land,  so  early  developed,  so  inridious 
in  its  growth,  so  utterly  incurable,  for  the»disordered  mind  is  less  and 
l^s  able  to  follow  the  promptings  of  its  own  better  judgment,  or  even 
the  threats  and  entreaties  of  friends.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  broach, 
yet  idien  it  is  a  subject  which  is  of  such  vast  importance,  which  is 
noted  as  fearfully  prevalent  in  the  American  community,  and  to  a  far 
greater  degree  probably  than  among  the  women  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,why  diould  we  shirk  the  subject  ?  why  hesitate  to  say  plain- 
ly and  without  quibble  that  personal  abuse  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of 
the  feebleness,  nervousness,  pale,  waxen-&cedness  and  general  good-for- 
nothingness  of  the  entire  community  ?  It  is  indeed  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  actual  chastity  of  the  American  females,  but  its  phyrical  results 
are  far  worse  than  those  which  would  proceed  from  criminal  im- 
moralities. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  boarding-sdiool  educational 
system^  where  the  advent  of  one  girl  thus  corrupted  will  introduce  a 
moral  epidemic  into  this  large  family  of  pubescent,  hot-bed  brought- .  .' 
up  girls,  worse  for  the  ultimate  well-being  of  this  little  conmiunity  ^^ 
than  the  virulent  scourge  of  scarlatina ;  for  while  the  latter  takes  its 
quota  and  at  once  consigns  them  to  an  early  grave,  the  former  but 
toys  with  its  victims,  destroying  the  mind  and  unnerving  the  body. 
Foreigners  are  especially  struck  with  this  &ct  as  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  physical  disease  of  our  young  women.  They  recognize  it  in 
the  physique,  in  the  sodden,  colorless  countenance,  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
in  the  dreamy  indolence,  the  general  carriage,  the  constant  demeanor 
mdicative  of  distrust,  mingled  boldness  and  timidity,  and  a  series  of 
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anomalous  combinations  which  mark  this  genus  of  physical  and  moral 
decay. 

*  This  is  not  a  matter  within  the  scope  of  general  investigation;  truth 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  its  tuxbitues^  parents  are  deceived  respect- 
ing  it,  believing  rather  what  they  wish  than  what  they  fear.  Even 
the  physician  can  but  suspect,  till  timed  evelops  more  fully  by  hysterias, 
epilepsies,  spinal  irritations,  and  a  train  of  symptoms  unmistakable 
even  if  the  finally  extorted  confession  of  the  poor  victim  did  not  ren- 
der the  matter  clear.  Marriage  does  indeed  often  arrest  this  final 
catastrophe  and  thus  apparently  shifts  the  responsibility  upon  other 
shoulders,  and  to  the  ^  injurious  effects  of  early  marriages,'  to  the  ^ills 
of  maternity,'  are  ascribed  the  results  of  previous  personal  abuse. 

For  statistics  and  further  information  on  this  all-important  subject, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinions  of  physicians  who  have  the 
charge  of  our  retreats  for  the  insane,  lunatic  asylums  and  the  like ; 
to  the  discriminating  physicians  of  the  families  of  the  upper  classes, 
stimulated  alike  by  food,  drinks,  scenes,  where  ease  is  predominant, 
where  indolence  is  the  habit  and  novel-reading  is  the  occupation, 
for  ftirther  particulars  on  a  subject  now  but  barely  alluded  to. 

POSITIVE      8INB      07     C01C1CI88XOH. 

But  now  having  treated  of  venial  errors,  sins  against  one's  own 
self,  for  which  self  is  punished,  and  for  which  self  may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  forgiven,  if  the  suicide  is  to  be  forgiven,  we  must  turn 
to  sins  of  deeper  ^ye^  sins  which  admit  of  no  palliation,  sins  not  only 
against  self,  but  sins  against  God,  which  no  plea  of  ignorance  can  avail, 
for  they  are  not  the  sins  of  the  ignorant,  the  poor  and  the  starving, 
but  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  the  lofty  and  the  educated. 

This  is  a  theme  from  which  we  would  gladly  shrink,  both  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject  and  from  conscious  inability  to  treat  it  as  it 
deserves ;  to  bring  before  you  the  most  horrid  social  enormity  of  this 
age,  this  city,  and  this  world,  and  to  hold  it  up  to  you  in  such  a  light 
as  to  make  you  all  feel  it,  in  its  craven  cowardice,  its  consequent 
bodily,  mentid  and  moral  degeneracy,  its  soul-destroying  wickedness. 
We  look  with  a  shudder  upon  the  poor  ignorant  Hindoo  woman,  who 
from  the  very  love  for  her  child,  agonizes  her  mother's  heart,  when  in 
the  fervor  of  her  religious  enthusiasm  she  sacrifices  her  beloved  off- 
spring at  the  feet  of  Juggernaut  or  in  the  turbid  waves  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  yet  we  have  not  a  pang,  nor  even  a  word  of  reprobation,  for 
the  human  sacrifices  of  the  unborn  thousands  annually  immolated  in 
the  city  of  New-Tork  before  the  blood-worshipped  Moloch  of  &shion. 
From  no  excess  of  religious  fsdth  in  even  a  false,  idolatrous  god,  are 
such  hecatombs  of  human  beings  slain,  but  our  women,  fi*om  a  devo- 
tion to  dress  and  vain  pride  of  outward  show,  become  murderesses  of 
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their  own  children,  and  do  literally  in  their  own  bodies  become 
whitened  sepalchres,  pallid  with  the  diseases  consequent  upon  such 
unrighteous  acts,  and  sepulchral  in  thought  and  tone  of  voice  from 
the  remorse  which  always  follows  a  guilty  action. 

Infanticide  is  the  great,  glaring  and  fearfully  prevalent  sin  of  the 
women  of  New- York  as  immorality,  drunkenness,  gaming,  etc;,  are 
the  prevailing  sins  of  the  female  portion  of  the  community  of  other 
cities  and  countries  of  the  world.  We  take  the  liberty  of  speaking 
freely  and  plainly  upon  a  topic  which  the  pulpit  shirks  and  the  com- 
munity winks  at.  We  shall  speak  plainly  what  we  know,  and  strongly 
what  we  feel.  The  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  at  a  fearful  pass. 
JEach  individual  claims  for  herself  whether  or  not  to  have  children. 
But  if  this  right  of  option  is  granted,  does  it  permit  the  destruction 
of  the  child  ?  But  says  tho  apologetic  parent, '  Children  are  so  ex- 
pensive ;  the  demands  of  society,  the  cost  for  food,  clothing,  education 
is  so  great  that  we  could  not  decently  live  with  such^  a  family.' 
Another,  with  means  in  abundance,  says,  ^That  the  care  of  children  is 
each  a  slavery;'  this  one  is  fond  of  show  and  company,  that  one  in- 
tends to  go  to  Europe,  and  neither  can  be  'bothered  with  young 
ones.'  These  are  the  excuses  for  not  pro-creating  children,  and  the 
right  so  not  to  do  we  will  not  discuss  now ;  but  are  these  good  reasons 
for  murder  f  Is  it  not  arrant  laziness,  sheer,  craven,  culpable  coward- 
ice which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  base  act?  Are  you  not  dastardly 
shirking  your  duty,  the  duty  of  your  life  appointed  yott  by  the  Cre- 
ator? Have  you  the  right  to  choose  an  indolent,  selfish  life,  neglect- 
ing the  work  God  has  appointed  you  to  perform  ?  Are  you  a  man 
who  encourage  your  wife  to  such  a  villainous  procedure  ?  or  are  you 
the  woman  whose  love  for  gew-gaws  and  trinkets  prompts  to  the  out- 
rage against  the  heavenly  sanctity  of  a  true  woman's  nature  ?  Which- 
ever you  are,  you  are  a  pitiful,  GoD-forsaken  wretch,  and  all  true  hu- 
manity despises  you  and  hoots  at  you. 

You  have  not  even  the  unjustifiable  but  possibly  excusable  desire 
of  the  poor  girl,  the  prey  of  the  vile  seducer,  who  bears  in  her  own 
breast  the  pitiable  evidence  of  another's  crime.  You  voluntarily 
conunit  murder. 

No,  not  murder,  you  say,  for  '  there  has  not  been  any  life  in  the 
child.'  Do  not  attempt  to  evade  to  man  a  crime  which  cannot  be  hid- 
den from  the  All-sseikg.  The  poor  mother  has  not  herself  felt  the  life 
of  the  child  perhaps,  but  that  is  a  quibble  only  of  the  laws  of  man, 
founded  indeed  upon  the  view,  now  universally  recognized  as  incor- 
rect, thi^  the  child's  life  began  when  its  movements  were  first  strong 
enough  to  be  perceptible.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  moment  after  concep- 
tion when  it  can  be  s^d  that  the  child  has  not  life,  and  the  crime  of 
destroying  human  life  is  as  heinous  and  as  sure  before  the  period  of 
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^quickening'  has  been  attained  as  afterward.  But  you  still  defend 
your  horrible  deed  by  saying :  '  WeD,  if  there  be,  as  you  say,  this  mere 
animal  life,  equivalent  at  the  most  to  simple  vitality,  there  is  no  nund, 
no  soul  destroyed,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  crime  committed.' 
Just  so  surely  as  one  would  destroy  and  root  out  of  existence  all  the 
fowl  in  the  world  by  destroying  all  the  eggs  in  the  world,  so  certain 
is  it  that  you  do  by  your  act  destroy  the  animal  man  in  the  egg  and 
the  soul  which  animates  it.  When  is  the  period  when  intelligence 
comes  to  the  infant  ?  Are  its  feeble  first  strugglings  any  evidence  of 
its  presence  ?  Has  it  any  appreciable  quantity  at  birth  ?  Has  it  any 
valuable,  useful  quantity  even  when  a  year  old  ?  When  then  is  it 
that  its  destruction  is  harmless  or  comparatively  sinless?  While 
awaiting  your  metaphysical  answer,  I  will  tell  you  when  it  is  sinful. 
Murder  is  always  sinful,  and  murder  is  the  wilful  destruction  of  a 
human  being  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  from  its  earliest  germinal 
embryo  to  Its  final,  simple  animal  existence  in  aged  decrepitude  and 
complete  mental  imbecility. 

We  make  these  statements  thus  fully  and  plainly  because  of  the 
firequency  of  this  sin,  often  committed  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
no  wrong  deed  is  committed  provided  that  *  life  has  not  been  felt,'  by 
women  who  would  not  willingly  do  such  a  wrong.  The  amount  of  this 
crime  can  be  testified  to  by  any  observing  physician,  and  the  half  is 
probably  concealed  even  from  them. 

This  subject  is  not  foreign  to  the  theme  of  this  paper,  for  it  is  not 
only  a  moral  evil,  but  a  physical  wrong.  The  health  of  the  mother 
suffers  materially  from  the  violence  done  to  her  system,  and  from  the 
shock  to  her  nervous  sense.  Whether  it  is  effected  by  powerful  drugs 
or  by  mechanical  and  instrumental  interference,  the  result  is  deleteri- 
ous to  the  animal  economy.  The  organs  are  often  seriously  lacerated, 
punctured,  irritated  or  inflamed,  producing  temporary  disease  which 
threatens  and  not  unfrequently  destroys  life,  and  also  when  apparently 
cured,  leaves  the  organs  cicatrized,  contracted,  maimed,  in  distorted 
shapes  and  unnatural  positions,  in  a  state  of  sub>acute  inflammation  or 
chronic  congestion,  for  all  after-years  a  source  of  pain  and  weakness, 
and  a  fruitful  origin  of  neuralgias,  debilities  and  miseries.  Be  assured 
this  is  not  exaggerated,  for  we  cannot  recall  to  mind  an  individual  who 
has  been  guilty  of  this  crime,  (for  it  must  be  called  a  crime,  under 
every  aspect,)  but  who  has  suffered  for  many  years  afterward  in  con- 
sequence. And  when  the  health  is  finally  restored,  the  freshness  of 
life  has  gone,  and  the  vigor  of  mind  and  energy  of  body  has  forever 
departed.  Languor  tfnd  listlessness  have  become  a  second  nature  by 
habit. 

Were  the  secrets  committed  to  the  sacred  keeping  of  a  physidan 
allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  world,  we  could  convince  you  by  a  flood 
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of  witnessiDg  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own  observation,  and 
which  conld  be  corroborated  by  thousands  of  medical  men  in  this 
city  and  country,  that  we  have  barely  broached  the  subject,  and  that 
the  fiu^  are  not  even  fully  shadowed  forth. 

SVIL8     THOUOHTLSaSLT     PBOSUCSD. 

As  overweening  desire  for  luxury,  for  dress,  fiishion,  or  from  sim- 
ple indolence,  sometimes  from  a  desire  which  may  be  laudable,  not  to 
produce  children  to  inherit  constitutional  diseases,  induces  many  to 
take  various  precautionary  measures  against  conception.  We  have 
heard  clergymen  state  ^  that  a  man  should  control  the  size  of  his  fam- 
ily as  much  as  a  farmer  his  flocks ;  that  he  should  not  have  a  larger 
stock  than  he  can  house  and  feed ;  that  this  was  in  the  power  of  every 
one ;  that  the  mind  was  ^ven  to  control  the  appetites ;  that  the  lower 
dasses  were  over-running  with  children,  and  the  poorer  the  parents, 
the  more  prolific  they  became.'  Tes,  and  the  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. It  is  these  women  who  do  not  pretend  to  guide  the  course  of 
events,  or  make  the  laws  of  Nature  conform  to  their  wishes,  who  are 
in  health  and  actually  doing  the  work  of  the  world,  wliile  the  wise  in 
their  own  conceit  are  sufferers,  invalids,  and  useless.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  necessities  of  our  existence  implanted  by  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  cannot  be  contravened  without  detriment  to  the  system.  / 
Local  congestions,  nervous  affections  and  debilities  are  the  direct  an(^ 
indisputable  results  of  the  coitus  imperfectij  tegumenta  extaria^  ablu-  V 
Hones  gdidcB^  infusiones  asiringentes^  etcetera^  so  commonly  employed 
by  the  community,  who  are  so  ignorant  on  aU  these  matters,  and  who 
are  in  &ct  substituting  for  one  imaginary  difSculty  in  prospect,  a  host 
of  ills  that  will  leave  no  rest  or  comfort  to  be  found. 

On  this  subject  there  is  great  ignorance  and  great  ills  resulting. 
Inquiry  of  any  gynecologist  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
general  employment  of  any  means  for  the  prevention  of  conception, 
18  fraught  with  injury  to  the  female  certainly,  if  not  to  the  other  sex 
also.  Exactly  how  these  evils  are  effected  is  not  perhaps  of  easy 
explanation,  for  all  the  physiological  laws  are  not  fully  known,  but  of 
this  fact  there  \a  no  mistake,  and  reasonably  enough,  for  sexual  con* 
gress  is  thus  rendered  but  a  species  of  self-abuse. 

We  must  leave  this  question  thus  imperfectly  touched  upon,  for 
your  own  reflections.  It  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  American  woman,  but  it  cannot  be  discussed  advan- 
tageously in  a  single  article.  We  could  not  in  conscience  have 
omitted  so  important  a  cause  of  the  physical  decline  of  the  health  of 
our  women  without  alluding  to  it,  and  less  could  scarcely  be  said.  In 
your  reflections  take  one  guide  to  correct  deductions.    Start  with  the 
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firm  belief  that  God's  laws  cannot  be  discarded,  superseded  or  neg- 
lected with  impunity. 

ZMHBBZTBD     DISIASEB. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  have  not  alluded  to  either  inherited  or 
contracted  constitutional  diseases  which  result  from  immoralities 
either  of  ancestors,  or  from  the  husband's  criminalities,  or  from  wo- 
man's personal  debasement.  We  have  not  alluded  to  them,  princi- 
pally because  they  are  fai  less  common  than  some  would  fain  make  it 
appear.  With  all  their  follies,  the  American  women  are  virtuous ; 
those  to  the  contrary,  we  are  confident,  being  rare  exceptions.  This 
is  almost  as  true  of  the  American  husbands,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  true  to  their  marriage-vows,  and  in  a  proportion,  even  in 
the  tainted  cities,  the  hot-beds  of  vice,  far  greater  than  in  any  other 
land  of  Christendom.  That  many  women  do  thus  sufier  is  true ;  and 
where  this  suffering  arises  from  the  sins  of  either  ancestors  or  hus- 
band, she  can  only  have  our  deepest  sympathies,  and  surely  none  can 
more  deservedly  claim  them !  But  where  moral  sin  has  brought  with 
it  physical  disease,  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  J;eachings  of  Holy 
Writ  and  of  past  centuries.  *  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,* 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  for  the  truths  of  time  are  the  truths 
of  eternity.  Women  can  still  do  something.  They  have  yet  a  work 
to  perform.  Strip  off  your  follies,  your  profligacies.  Live  for  some- 
thing better  than  dress  and  fashion,  and  that  ease  and  self-indulgence 
which  like  a  coy  maiden,  when  courted  most,  furthest  retires.  Accept 
your  earthly  mission  to  elevate  man,  to  lift  him  above  the  perishing 
dross  and  sickly  vanities  of  this  world : 

*  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way,* 


A    LOFTIBB    BVD    TOB    LIFE. 

If  the  sins  of  the  past  can  only  be  alleviated,  in  the  future  they  may 
be  prevented.  Be  a  mother  to  your  children ;  be  a  companion  for 
your  boys  and  girls.  The  follies  of  the  young  are  too  often  only  the 
manifestation  of  the  sins  of  the  mother,  ^s  of  omission,  of  neglect 
of  the  child's  thought,  which  instead  of  being  trained,  as  the  gardener 
inclines  the  twig,  is  allowed  to  be  blown  about  by  every  passing 
breeze.  FiU  your  child's  thoughts  full ;  stuff  them  to  repletion  with 
the  good,  and  there  will  be  no  room  fbr  the  bad  to  get  in.  You  know 
how  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  stomach,  yet  you  do  not  attempt  to 
«ater  for  his  nobler  mental  and  moral  nature.  Be  a  companion  for 
your  children.    Teach  them  that  if  weaned  from  your  breast  they  are 
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not  put  away  from  your  heart,  and  from  thence  let  them  still  draw 
their  gpirit  as  they  before  found  their  life's  blood  1    Be  a  mother  I 

'Mr  ear  18  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled** 

A  mother!  The  &shionable  woman  whom  we  once  met  dancing  wan 
tonly  at  a  dty  ball  when  her  only  child  lay  at  home  sickening  with 
scarlet  fever,  is  not  the  type  we  urge  you  to  copy.  She  was  but  an 
ostrich  who  leaves  its  young  on  the  desert  sands.  No,  be  a  true 
mother,  Instinct  with  all  the  holy  attributes  of  maternity.  There  are 
many  of  you  who  can,  like  us,  point  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest  for 
the  type  of  a  mother  not  dead,  for  she  yet  lives  in  our  hearts,  stirring 
us  up  with  a  sweet,  soft  voice,  yet  ringing  louder  than  clarion  blasts 
through  our  inmost  souls,  to  duty. 

Ah !  if  you  will  but  accept  the  noble  office  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  if  you  will  but  occupy  the  heart  of  your  husband,  if  you  will 
but  fold  your  children  into  your  own  sel^  know  their  inmost  thoughts, 
be  their  confident,  their  lUe-spring,  their  guide,  *  truant  husbands, 
as  they  are  called,  sons  designated  as  ^  only  a  little  wild,'  will  be  rare, 
uid  the  world  will  be  renovated.  To  these  pure  joys  does  the  true 
woman  say  dress  and  fashion  are  preferable  ? 

lake  all  good  actions,  these  will  rebound  with  blessings.  In  the 
exercise  of  these  duties,  in  the  cultivation  of  homo  joys  and  affections, 
the  exposures  and  consequent  diseases  will  not  be  met  with.  Life  will 
not  be  a  state  of  constant  invalidism.    Will  you  think  of  these  things  ? 

We  need  not  speak  here  of  the  habit  of  so  many  women  of  indis- 
criminate doctoring,  taking  of  medicines  whose  virtues  are  seen  only  in 
newspaper  advertisements,  indeed  in  the  constant  use  of  any  medi- 
cines. The  evils  of  over-dosing  have  been  sufficiently  dilated  upon, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  especially  mention  the  evils  arising  from 
the  profuse  drinking  of  the  waters  of  various  mineral  springs,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  individual.  It 
IS  now  80  general  a  custom  for  the  better  portion  of  the  community 
to  frequent  these  smnmer  resorts  and  without  professional  advice 
to  dridc  inordinately  of  the  waters,  that  a  word  of  caution  seems 
especially  necessary.  Much  local  as  well  as  general  injury  are  often 
the  result. 

There  are  many  other  well-known  indulgences  which  vitiate  the 
health,  which  have  not  even  been  mentioned,  but  as  most  of  them  are 
apparent  to  all,  and  as  we  can  add  nothing  new  to  what  others  have 
repeatedly  said,  we  shall  leave  them  without  any  further  allusion. 
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WOICBM'B     BX0ET8 


Thx  redemption  of  the  sex  from  their  alleged  degraded  condition 
as  dependent  upon  and  inferior  to  man,  is  one  of  the  great  controver- 
sial topics  of  the  day.  If  we  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  this  re- 
form movement,  it  must  be  seen  from  the  general  tenor  of  these 
remarks  that  it  is  not  from  any  skepticism  respecting  her  native 
capacity,  (for  the  quickness  of  woman's  intellect,  the  energy  of  wo- 
man's resolve,  and  the  persistency  of  woman's  determination  is  a  fact 
generally  admitted,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  prove,  or  at  least  have 
asserted  our  belief  in  her  natural  physical  strength.)  Any  opposition 
must  therefore  arise  from  her  own  slavery  to  forms,  and  customs,  and 
observances,  from  being  tied  down  by  &shion  and  folly.  They  should 
remember 

* who  would  be  free, 

T^emtelvet  must  strike  the  blow,* 

and  not  only  assert  their  independence,  but  vindicate  their  daim  to 
equality,  not  with  chalk,  powder  and  balls,  or  blood-rouge  stained 
cheeks,  but  by  actual  attainments  and  victories  over  self-degeneracy. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  superiority  is  physical  vigor.  An  inferior  mind 
backed  by  robust  health,  can  accomplish  all  that  it  undertakes,  but 
tortured  by  disease  and  restrained  by  debility,  the  proudest  intellect 
is  futile  to  obtain  results.  The  height  of  earthly  desire  can  only  be 
striven  for  with  earnestness,  to  say  nothing  of  its  attainment,  with  the 
mens  sana^  in  corpore  sano^  a  headthy  mind  in  a  healtdy  body. 

Readers,  we  have  written  these  pages  not  willingly,  but  after  much 
thoughtful  deliberation,  and  after  frequent  consultations  with  those 
whose  advice  one  who  can  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  it,  is  compelled  to 
follow,  and  in  accordance  with  an  irresistible  feeling  of  duty.  Simple 
and  well-known  as  what  we  have  said  may  be  to  many,  it  has  cost 
some  resolution  to  say  it.  It  may  cost  you  more  resolution  to  foUow 
its  instructions.  We  stand  only  as  a  guide-post,  showing  whither  lead 
the  two  roads :  it  is  for  you  to  choose  whidi  to  follow. 


— -  *  Winter's  gloom 
Shows  nothing  but  a  waste  with  one  broad  track 
Stamped  to  the  humble  door-step  firom  the  lane ; 
The  snow-capped  wood-pile  stretching  near  the  walls ; 
And  the  half-severed  log,  with  axe  that  leans 
Within  the  gaping  notch.' 
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MY       H  O  M  £. 


If  Love  would  find  an  humble  spot, 
Whence  he  should  never  wish  to  roam, 

I  know  the  place — a  little  cot 

That  shelters  those  I  lore — my  home. 


You  may  not  see  the  e^antine 
In  summer  damber  on  the  walls ; 

Tou  may  not  see  the  works  divine 
Of  the  old  masters,  in  the  haUs : 


Nor  aught  of  artful  music  hear, 
Nor  waters  dripping  from  a  fount, 

Nor  birds,  with  music  every  where 
Filling  the  sky  they  never  mount : 


But  still  the  vines  do  clamber  there, 
And  ding,  and  wreathe  in  many  a  fold, 

And  all  their  buds  are  full  and  fiiir, 
That  blossom  into  flowers  of  gold. 


And^o  the  haUs,  and  all  the  rooms, 
Are  hung  with  sacred  memories 

That  have  their  tints ;  and  o^er  their  blooms 
My  thoughts  go  wandering  like  bees. 


And  bud  the  little  baby  laughs. 
And  flings  his  arms  in  dainty  play. 

And  gives  the  peace  he  never  quafl& 
Through  all  the  quiet  sunny  day. 


And  so  if  Love  would  find  a  spot 
Whence  he  should  never  wish  to  roam, 

I  said  I  knew  the  place — a  cot 
That  shdters  peace  and  rest — my  home. 
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Thb  month  of  May  robed  the  catalpa  and  the  oleander  in  their  gor- 
geous masBes  of  flowers,  and  the  peace  of  Charleston  was  still  undis- 
turbed except  by  gathering  rumors,  that  the  English  fleet  and  trans- 
ports destined  for  its  attack  had  arrived  in  Cape  Fear  River.  All  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  about  town  were  employed  .in  extending  and 
strengthening  its  fortifications,  and  a  great  number  of  negroes,  brought 
down  from  the  country,  were  put  upon  the  works.  The  bloom  of  the 
magnolia  was  turning  yellow  in  the  hot  sky  of  early  smnmer,  when 
on  the  first  day  of  June  expresses  from  Christ  Church  Parish  brought 
news  to  the  President,  that  a  fleet  of  forty  or  fifty  sail  lay  anchored 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Charleston  bar. 

Happily  the  colony  had  already  organized  an  efiicient  government 
and  invested  Rutledge,  its  chief  executive  officer,  with  large  powers. 
He  ordered  the  alarm  to  be  fired,  and  while  the  citizens  were  looking 
out  for  horses,  carriages,  or  boats  to  remove  their  wives  and  children, 
he  hastened  down  the  militia  from  the  country  by  expresses ;  and  in 
company  with  Armstrong  visited  all  the  fortifications.  Barricades 
were  thrown  up  across  the  principal  streets ;  defences  were  raised  at 
the  points  most  likely  to  be  selected  for  landing ;  lead,  gleaned  from 
the  weights  of  windows  of  churches  and  dwelling-houses,  was  cast 
into  musket-baUs,  and  a  respectable  force  in  men  was  concentred  at 
the  capital 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  turned  upon  the  people  of 
South-Carolina.  Their  invaders,  at  a  moment  when  instant  action  was 
essential  to  their  success,  were  perplexed  by  uncertainty  of  counsel  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the  respective  commanders  of 
the  army  and  the  naval  force.  On  the  seventh  Clinton  would  have 
sent  on  shore  a  proclamation  by  a  flag  of  truce ;  his  boat  was  fired 
upon  by  an  ignorant  sentinel ;  but  next  day  Moultrie  offered  an  ex- 
planation through  one  of  his  ofiicerd,  and  received  the  proclamation 
in  return.  In  this  the  British  general  declared  the  existence  of  ^  a 
most  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion  within  South-Carolina,'  the 
^  succession  of  crimes  of  its  inhabitants,'  the  tyranny  of  its  congress 
and  committees,  the  error,  thus  far  incorrigible,  of  an  '  infittuated  and 
misguided  multitude,'  the  duty  of  *  proceeding  forthwith  against  all 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  congresses  and  committees,  as  open  enemies 
of  the  State;'  but*  from  humanity' he  consented*  to  forewarn  the 
deluded  people,'  and  to  offer  in  his  majesty's  name  *free  pardon  to 
such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to  the  laws.'    Having 

*  From  Mr.  Bahoboit's  forthcoming  Toliune  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  United  States. 
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done  this,  he  consulted  Corawallis  on  the  best  means  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  SolliTan's  island ;  and  both  agreed  that  they  could  not  more 
effectnally  cooperate  with  the  intended  movement  of  the  fleet,  than  by 
taking  possession  of  Long  Island,  which  was  represented  to  communi- 
cate with  Sullivan's  Island  at  low  water,  by  a  ford,  and  with  the  main 
by  a  channel  navigable  for  boats  of  draft.  Clinton  had  had  four  days' 
time  to  sound  the  ford ;  but  he  took  the  story  of  its  depth  on  trust. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  Charles  Lee,  attended  by  his 
sddes-de-camp  and  Robert  Howe  of  North-Carolina,  arrived  at  Had- 
drell's  Point.  After  examining  its  fortifications,  he  crossed  over  to 
SulliTan's  Island,  where  he  found  a  good  stock  of  powder,  a  fort  of 
which  the  front  and  one  side  were  finished,  and  twelve  hundred  men 
encamped  in  its  rear  in  huts  and  booths  that  were  roofed  with  palmetto 
leaves.  Within  the  fort  numerous  mechanics  and  laborers  were  lifting 
and  fitting  heavy  palmetto  logs  for  its  walls.  He  had  scarce  glanced 
at  the  work,  when  he  declared  that  ^  he  did  not  like  that  post  at  all ; 
it  coidd  not  hold  out  haif-an-houi^  and  there  was  no  way  to  retreat ; ' 
it  was  but  a  ^  slaughter-pen '  and  the  garrison  would  be  sacrificed. 
On  his  way  up  to  Charleston,  Lee  touched  at  James  Island,  where 
Gadsden  had  the  command. 

The  battalions  raised  in  South-Carolina  were  not  as  yet  placed  upon 
the  continental  establishment ;  and  although  Congress  bore  the  pro- 
portionate expense,  the  disposition  of  the  force  still  remained  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Colony  and  its  officers. 
This  circumstance  became  now  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  Arm- 
strong no  command  whatever  had  been  conceded ;  and  he  had  had 
little  to  do  except  to  receive  the  hospitalities  of  Charleston ;  but  Lee 
was  the  second  officer  in  the  American  army ;  his  military  fame  was 
at  that  time  very  great ;  he  had  power  from  the  generaJ  Congress 
to  order,  and  he  had  ordered  battalions  from  North-Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  his  presence  was  a  constant  pledge  of  the  active  sympathy  of 
the  continent ;  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  invested  with  the  military 
command  through  an  order  from  Rutledge. 

On  that  same  day  Clinton  began  his  disembarkation,  landing  four 
or  five  hundred  men  on  Long  Island.  It  was  therefore  evident  that 
the  first  attack  was  to  be  made  not  on  the  city,  but  its  out-post ;  yet 
Lee  proposed  to  Rutledge  to  withdraw  from  Sullivan's  Island  and 
abandon  it  without  a  blow.  Had  he  acted  in  concei't  with  the  invad- 
ers, he  could  not  have  more  completely  promoted  their  design.  But 
Rutledge,  interposing  his  authority,  would  not  suffer  it,  and  Lee  did 
not  venture  to  proceed  alone ;  yet  on  the  tenth  his  very  first  order  to 
Moultrie,  except  one  which  was  revoked  as  soon  as  issued,  directed 
that  officer  to  construct  bridges  for  his  retreat,  and  the  order  was  re- 
peated and  enforced  several  times  that  day,  and  almost  every  succeed- 
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ing  one.  Happily  Moultrie^s  courage  was  of  that  placid  kind  tiiat 
could  not  be  made  anxious  or  uneasy ;  he  weighed  carefully  his  dan- 
ger and  his  resources ;  with  quiet,  imperturbable  confidence,  formed 
his  plan  for  repelling  the  impending  double  attack  of  the  enemy  by 
aea  and  by  land ;  and  never  so  much  as  imagined  that  he  could  be 
driven  from  his  post. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  while  the  continental  congress  was  finishing 
the  debate  on  independence,  the  Bristol,  whose  guns  had  been  previ- 
ously taken  out,  came  over  the  bar  attended  by  thirty  or  forty  vessels, 
and  anchored  at  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Sullivan.  In  Charleston, 
from  which  this  movement  was  distinctly  visible,  all  was  action ;  on 
the  wharfs  warehouses  of  great  value  were  thrown  down  to  give  room 
for  the  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  lines  along  East  Bay ; 
intrcnchments  surrounded  the  town;  the  barricades,  raised  in  the 
principal  streets,  were  continued  to  the  water ;  and  arrow-headed  em- 
bankments were  projected  upon  the  landing-places.  Negroes  from  the 
country  took  part  in  the  labor ;  th«  hoe  and  the  spade  were  also  in 
every  citizen's  hands,  for  all  persons,  without  distinction,  Mabored 
with  alacrity,'  some  for  the  sake  of  example,  some  as  the  best  way  of 
being  useful.  Neither  the  noon-day  sun,  nor  the  rain,  which  in  that 
clime  drops  from  the  clouds  in  gushes,  interrupted  their  toil. 

On  the  eleventh  the  two  regiments  from  North-Carolina  arrived. 
That  same  day  Lee,  being  told  that  a  bridge  of  retreat  from  Sullivan's 
Island  to  Haddrell's  Point  was  impossible,  and  not  being  permitted  by 
Rutlcdge  to  direct  the  total  evacuation  of  the  island,  ordered  Moul- 
trie immediately  to  send  four  hundred  of  his  men  over  to  the  conti- 
nent ;  in  his  postscript  he  added :  '  Make  up  the  detachment  to  five 
hundred.'  On  the  thirteenth  he  writes,  '  You  will  detach  another 
hundred  of  men,'  to  strengthen  the  corps  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  But  the  spirit  of  South-Carolina  had  sympathy  with  Moultrie, 
and  mechanics  and  negro  laborers  were  sent  down  to  complete  his 
fort ;  but  hard  as  they  toiled,  it  was  not  nearly  fished  before  the 
action.  On  the  twelfth  the  wind  blew  so  violently  that  two  ships 
which  lay  outside  of  the  bar,  were  obliged  for  safety  to  stand  out  to 
sea,  and  this  assisted  to  delay  the  attack. 

On  the  fifteenth,  Lee  stationed  Armstrong  at  Haddrell's  Point; 
and  Armstrong,  as  the  superior  officer,  ever  manifested  for  Moultrie  a 
hearty  friendship.  On  that  same  day.  Sir  Peter  Parker  gave  to  the 
captains  of  his  squadron  his  arrangement  for  the  attack  of  the  bat- 
teries on  Sullivan's  Island,  and  on  the  sixteenth  he  conmiunicated  it 
to  Clinton,  who  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  dilatory  conduct  of 
the  British  betrayed  uncertainty  and  a  division  of  councils ;  and  the 
Carolinians  made  such  use  of  the  consequent  delay,  that  by  the  seven- 
teenth they  were  in  an  exceedingly  good  state  of  preparation  at  every 
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oat-post  and  also  in  town.  But  Clinton  intended  only  to  occupy  and 
garrison  SnlliTan's  Island.  For  that  end,  consulting  with  Cornwallis, 
he  completed  the  landing  of  all  his  men  on  Long  Island,  a  naked  sand, 
where  nothing  grew  except  a  &w  bushes,  that  harbored  myriads  of 
mosquitoes,  and  where  the  troops  suffered  intensely  from  the  burning 
sun,  the  want  of  good  water,  and  the  bad  quality  and  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  A  trial  of  the  ford  was  made ;  Clinton  himself 
waded  in  up  to  his  neck ;  so  did  others  of  his  officers,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  all  his  men  on  shore,  he  announced 
through  Yaughan  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  that  no  ford  was  to  be  found ; 
that  there  remained  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tide ;  and 
that  therefore  the  troops  could  not  take  the  share  they  expected  in 
the  intended  attack.  His  six  full  regiments,  and  companies  enough 
from  others  to  make  up  one  more,  a  body  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand men,  thoroughly  provided  with  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition, 
had  left  the  transports  for  a  naked  sand-bank  that  was  to  them  a 
prison.  Yet  compelled  to  propose  something,  Clinton  fixed  on  the 
twenty-third  for  the  joint  attack. 

On  the  night  after  the  day  appointed  fbr  the  attack,  Muhlenberg's 
regiment  arrived.  On  receiving  Lee's  orders  it  instantly  set  off  from 
Virginia  and  marched  to  Charleston,  without  tents,  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  Muhlenberg's  old 
German  parishioners,  and  of  the  Yirginia  regiments,  and  was  the  most 
complete,  the  best  armed,  best  clothed,  and  best  equipped  for  immedi- 
ate service.    The  Americans  were  now  very  strong. 

The  coiifidence  of  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  an  easy  victory  was  unshaken. 
To  make  all  sure,  he  exercised  a  body  of  marines  and  seamen  in  the 
art  of  entering  forts  through  embrasures ;  intending  first  to  silence 
Moultrie's  battery,  then  to  land  his  trained  detachment,  and  by  their  aid 
enter  the  fort.  His  presumption  was  justified  by  the  judgment  of  Lee. 
That  general,  coming  down  to  the  island,  took  Moultrie  aside  and 
said :  ^  Do  you  think  you  can  maintain  this  post  ? '  Moultrie  answered : 
'Yes,  I  think  I  can.'  But  Lee  had  no  faith  in  a  spirited  defence,  fret- 
ted at  the  too  easy  disposition  of  Moultrie,  and  wished,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  to  remove  him  from  the  command. 

On  the  twenty-third  an  unfavorable  wind  prevented  the  joint  attack. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  the  squadron  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
the  ^  Experiment,'  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  which  passed  the  bar  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  Letters  of  encouragement  came  also  from  Tonyn,  then 
Governor  of  East-Florida,  who  was  impatient  for  an  attack  on  Georgia ; 
he  would  have  had  a  body  of  Indians  raised  on  the  back  of  South- 
Carolina  ;  and  a  body  of  royalists  to  *  terrify  and  distract,  so  that  the 
assault  at  Charleston  would  have  struck  an  astonishing  terror  and 
affright.'    He  reported  South-Carolina  to  be  in  'a  mutinous  state  that 
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delighted  him;'  Hhe  men  would  certainly  rise  on  their  officers;  the 
battery  on  Sullivan's  Island  would  not  discharge  two  roimds.'  This 
opinion  was  spread  through  the  fleet,  and  became  the  belief  of  every 
sailor  on  board.  With  or  without  Clinton's  aid  the  Commodore  was 
persuaded  that  with  his  trained  seamen  and  marines,  he  could  take 
and  keep  possession  of  the  fort,  till  Clinton  should  '  send  as  many 
troops  as  he  might  think  proper,  and  who  might  enter  the  fort  in  the 
same  way.' 

Captain  Lamperer  walking  with  Moultrie  on  the  platform,  and 
looking  at  the  British  ships-of-war,  all  of  which  had  already  come 
over  the  bar,  addressed  him :  '  Well,  Colonel,  what  do  you  think  of  it 
now?'  *We  shall  beat  them,'  said  Moultrie.  *The  men-ofwar,' 
rejoined  the  captain,  'will  knock  your  fort  down  in  half-an-hour.' 
*Then,'  said  Moultrie,  *  we  will  lie  behind  the  ruins  and  prevent  their 
men  from  landing.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  a  gentle  sea-breeze  prognosti- 
cated the  attack.  Lee,  from  Charleston,. for  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
time,  charged  Moultrie  to  finish  the  bridge  for  his  retreat,  promised 
him  reinforcements,  which  were  never  sent,  and  still  meditated  remov- 
ing him  from  his  command ;  while  Moultrie,  whose  faculties,  imder 
the  outward  show  of  imperturbable  and  even  indolent  calm,  were 
strained  to  their  utmost  tension,  rode  to  nsit  his  advanced  guard  on 
the  east.  Here  the  commander,  William  Thomson,  of  Orangeburg, 
of  Irish  descent,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  from  childhood  a  citi- 
zen of  South-Carolina,  a  man  of  rare  worth  in  private  life,  brave  and 
intelligent  as  an  officer,  had,  at  the  extreme  point,  posted  fifty  of 
the  militia  behind  sand-hills  and  myrtle  bushes.  A  few  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  he  guarded  breastworks  that  had  been  thrown  up,  with 
three  hundred  riflemen  of  his  own  regiment  from  Orangeburg  and  its 
neighborhood,  with  two  hundred  of  Clark's  North-Carolina  regiment, 
two  hundred  more  of  the  men  of  South-Carolina  under  Horry ;  and 
the  raccoon  company  of  riflemen.  On  his  left  he  was  protected  by  a 
morass;  on  his  right  by  one  eighteen  pounder  and  one  brass  six 
pounder,  which  overlooked  the  spot  where  Clinton  would  wish  to  land. 

Seeing  the  enemy's  boats  already  in  motion  on  the  beach  of 
Long  Island,  and  the  men-of-war  loosing  their  topsails,  Moultrie  hur- 
ried back  to  his  fort  at  full  speed.  He  ordered  the  long  roll  to 
beat,  and  officers  and  men  to  their  posts.  His  whole  number,  includ- 
ing himself  and  officers,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  of  whom 
twenty-two  were  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  artillery,  the  rest  of  his  own 
regiment ;  men  who  were  bound  to  each  other,  to  their  officers,  and  to 
him,  by  personal  affection  and  confidence.  Next  to  him  in  command 
was  Isaac  Motte ;  the  major  of  his  regiment,  was  the  feai*less  and  fault- 
less Francis  Marion.  The  fort  y^2l&  a  square  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle ; 
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bnilt  of  palmetto  logs,  dove-tailed  and  bolted  together,  and  laid  in 
parallel  rows  sixteen  feet  asunder ;  between  these  rows  the  space  was 
filled  with  sand.  On  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  the  palmetto  wall 
was  only  seven  feet  high,  but  it  was  surmounted  by  thick  plank,  so  as 
to  be  tenable  against  a  scaling  party ;  a  traverse  of  sand  extended 
from  east  to  west.  The  southern  and  western  curtains  were  finished 
with  their  platforms,  on  which  the  cannon  were  mounted.  The  stan- 
dard which  was  advanced  to  the  south-east  bastion,  displayed  a  flag 
of  blue  with  a  white  crescent,  on  which  was  embla^ned  Libbbtt. 
The  whole  number  of  cannon  in  the  fort,  the  bastions,  and  the  two 
cavaliers,  was  but  thirty-one,  of  which  no  more  than  twenty-one  could 
at  the  same  time  be  brought  into  use ;  of  ammunition  there  were  but 
twenty-eight  rounds  for  twenty-six  cannon.  At  Haddrell's  Point 
across  the  bay  Armstrong  had  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  first 
regular  South-Carolina  regiment,  under  Christopher  Gadsden^  occu- 
pied Fort  Johnson,  which  stood  on  the  most  northerly  part  of  James 
Island,  about  three  miles  from  Charleston,  and  within  point-blank  shot 
of  the  channel.  Charleston  was  guarded  by  more  than  two  thousand 
men. 

Half-an-hour  after  nine  in  the  morning,  the  commodore  gave  signal 
to  Clinton  that  he  should  go  on  the  attack.  An  hour  later  the  ships- 
of-war  were  under  weigh,  (radsden,  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  the 
rest  at  Fort  Johnson  watched  all  their  movements ;  in  Charlestob  the 
whar&  and  water-side  along  the  bay  were  crowded  with  troops  un- 
der arms  and  lookers-on.  The  men  of  Carolina  must  foil  their  adver- 
sary, or  their  city  may  perish ;  their  houses  be  sacked  and  burned, 
and  the  savages  on  the  firontier  start  from  their  lurking-places.  No 
grievous  oppressions  weighed  down  the  industry  of  South-Carolina ; 
she  came  forth  to  the  struggle  from  generous  sympathy;  and  now 
the  battle  is  to  be  fought  for  her  chief  city,  and  the  province. 

The  ^  Thunderbomb,'  covered  by  the  ^  Friendship,'  began  the  action 
by  throwing  shells,  which  it  continued,  till  more  than  sixty  were  dis- 
charged ;  of  these  some  burst  in  the  air ;  One  lighted  on  the  magazine 
without  doing  injury ;  the  rest  sunk  in  the  morass,  or  were  buried  in 
the  sand  within  the  fort.  At  about  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  *  Active,* 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  disregarding  four  or  five  shots  fired  at  her  while 
mider  sail ;  the  *  Bristol,'  with  fifty  guns,  having  on  board  Sir  Peter 
Parker  and  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  Governor ;  the  *  Experiment,' 
also  of  fiAy  guns ;  and  the  ^  Solebay,'  of  twenty-eight,  brought  up 
within  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  foot,  let  go  their 
andiors  with  springs  upon  their  cables,  an4  began  a  most  furious 
cannonade.  Every  sailor  expected  that  two  broadsides  would  end  the 
strife ;  but  the  soft,  fibrous,  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  withstood 
the  r^id  fire,  and  ndther  split,  nor  splintered,  nor  started ;  and  the 
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parapet  was  high  enough  to  protect  the  men  on  the  platforms.  When 
broadsides  from  three  or  four  of  the  men-of-war  struck  the  logs  at  the 
same  instant,  the  shock  gave  the  merlons  a  tremor,  but  the  pile  re- 
mamed  uninjured.  Moultrie  had  but  one-tenth  as  many  guns  as 
were  brought  to  bear  on  him,  and  was  moreover  obliged  to  stint  the 
use  of  powder.  His  guns  accordingly  were  fired  very  slowly,  the 
officers  taking  aim,  and  waiting  always  for  the  smoke  to  clear  away, 
that  they  might  point  with  more  precision.  *  Mind  the  commodore, 
mind  the  fifly-gun  ships,'  were  the  words  that  passed  along  the  plat- 
form from  officers  and  men. 

*  Shall  I  send  for  more  powder  ? '  asked  Moultrie  of  Motte. 

*To  be  sure,'  said  Motte. 

And  Moultrie  wrote  to  Lee :  *  I  believe  we  shall  want  more  powder. 
At  the  rate  we  go  on,  I  think  we  shall ;  but  you  can  see  that.  Pray 
send  us  more,  if  you  think  proper.' 

More  vessels  were  seen  coming  up,  and  cannon  were  heard  from  the 
north-east.  Clinton  had  promised  support;  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  he  directed  the  batteries  on  Long  Island  to  open  a  cannonade ; 
and  several  shells  were  thrown  into  Thomson's  intrenchments,  doing 
no  other  damage  than  wounding  one  soldier.  The  firing  was  returned 
by  Thomson  with  his  one  eighteen  pounder ;  but,  from  the  distance, 
with  little  effect. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  and  the  fifteenth 
regiment  embarked  in  boats,  while  floating  batteries  and  armed  crafl 
got  under  weigh  to  cover  the  landing ;  but  the  troops  never  so  much 
as  once  attempted  to  land.  The  detachment  had  hardly  left  Long 
Island  before  it  was  ordered  to  disembark,  for  it  was  seen  that  ^  the 
landing  was  impracticable,  and  would  have  been  the  destruction  of 
many  brave  men  without  the  least  probability  of  success.'  The  Ame- 
rican defences  were  so  well  constructed,  the  approach  so  difficult, 
Thomson  so  vigilant,  his  men  such  skilful  sharpshooters,  that  had  the 
British  landed,  they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  '  It  was  impos- 
sible,' says  Clinton,  *  to  decide  positively  upon  any  plan ; '  and  he  did 
nothing. 

An  attack  on  Haddrell's  Point  would  have  been  still  more  despe- 
rate ;  though  the  Commodore,  at  Clinton's  request,  sent  three  frigates 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  that  design.  The  people  of  Charleston,  as 
they  looked  from  the  battery  with  senses  quickened  by  the  nearness 
of  danger,  beheld  the  'Sphinx,'  the  *Acteon,'  and  the  'Syren,'  each 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  sailing  as  if  to  get  between  Haddrell's  Point  and 
the  fort,  so  as  to  enfilfide  the  works,  and  when  the  rebels  should  be 
driven  from  them,  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  was  a  moment  of  danger, 
for  the  fort  on  that  side  was  unfinished.  But  the  pilots  kept  too  far 
to  the  south,  so  that  they  run  all  the  three  upon  a  bank  of  sand,  known 
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'  For  food,*  was  M.  Blanchard's  reply,  *  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  francs,  (about  twenty-three  dollars.)  For  all  expenses,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  francs,  six  centimes,'  (sixty-three  dollars  and 
twenty  cents.) 

'And  how  large  a  part  of  this  do  your  colons  earn ? » 

^ About  seventy  francs,'  (thirteen  dollars  and  twelve  cents.)  'The 
rest  is  paid  by  government.' 

After  a  plsdn  but  wholesome  repast,  served  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  M.  Blanchard  said :  '  There  is  one  more  place  whidi  I 
wish  to  show  you — our  cemetery.* 

Expressing  my  willingness  to  accompany  him,  we  proceeded,  arm- 
in-arm,  to  a  gentle  knoll,  at  some  distance  from  the  chapel,  where  lie 
the  dead  of  Mettray.  A  more  quiet  and  tasteful  rural  burial-place  I 
have  seldom  seen,  even  in  la  belle  France.  A  grove,  shelters  it  from 
the  gaze  of  passers-by,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  sparkling  stream 
ripples  over  the  gravel,  and  lulls  one  to  repose.  Flowers  and  shrubs 
in  great  profusion  adorn  the  walks ;  the  cypress  and  willow  sigh  their 
requiems  for  man's  mortality,  and  wreaths  of  immortelles  crowning  the 
more  recent  graves,  tell  of  his  hopes  for  the  future.  Conspicuous 
above  the  humble  graves  of  the  colons^  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
was  the  neat  but  plain  monument  to  the  Yicomte  de  Courteilles.  Be- 
side his  name,  it  contains  only  the  inscription,  extracted  from  his  will : 
'tTa*  vaulu  vivre^  mourir^  et  resusciter  avec  ewaj.'*  The  graves,  each 
with  a  cypress  tree  at  its  head,  form  a  parallelogram,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  cross.  The  care  of  the  cemetery,  M.  Blanchard  said,  was  the 
charge  of  the  Elder  Brothers.  '  The  first  thing,'  he  added, '  which 
seemed  to  soflen  the  hearts  of  the  hardened  boys  with  whom  MM. 
Demetz  and  Courteilles  commenced  their  experiment  here,  was  the 
funeral  of  one  of  their  number.  They  had  witnessed  the  burials  of 
prisoners  at  the  prisons  from  whence  they  had  come  —  a  few  deal 
boards,  half-ardozen  shovelsful  of  quick-lime,  and  a  hurried  formula,  in 
a  dead  language,  repeated  with  no  apparent  sympathy,  were  all ;  but 
when  they  saw  iJie  neat  coffin,  heard  the  mournful  dirge  played  by 
the  band,  and  saw  with  what  reverence  the  burial-service  was  chanted, 
and  MM.  Demetz  and  Courteilles  walked  as  chief-mourners,  they  in- 
Toluntarily  exclaimed:  'It  is  true,  then,  that  they  value  us  for  our- 
seLves;  they  don't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with  quick-lime. 
From  that  hour  they  felt  that  though  they  had  been  criminals,  they 
were  not  friendless.' 

We  were  returning  from  the  cemetery,  when  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  at  the  village  of  Mettray  attracted  our  attention, 

^Ahl'saidM.  Blanchard, '  there  is  a  fire  in  the  village ;  our  boys 
will  go  to  help  put  it  out.' 

•  'It  is  my  4«iire  to  Ure,  to  die,  and  to  rise  with  them.' 
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her  quarter-deck,  not  one  escaped  being  killed  or  wounded.  At  one 
moment,  it  is  said,  the  commodore  stood  there  alone,  an  example  of 
unsurpassed  intrepidity  and  firmness.  Neither  the  wind  nor  the  tide 
suffered  him  to  retire.  Morris,  his  captain,  having  his  fore-arm  shat- 
tered by  a  chain-shot,  and  also  receiving  a  wound  in  his  neck,  was 
taken  into  the  cock-pit ;  but  after  submitting  to  amputation,  he  in- 
sisted on  being  carried  on  the  quarter-deck  once  more,  where  he  re- 
sumed the  command  and  continued  it,  till  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  when  feeling  dissolution  near,  he  commended  his  fkmily  to  the 
providence  of  God  and  the  generosity  of  his  country.  Meantime  the 
eyes  of  the  commodore  and  of  all  on  board  his  fleet  were  ^frequently 
and  impatiently '  and  vainly  turned  toward  the  army.  If  the  troops 
would  but  cooperate,  he  was  sure  of  gaining  the  island ;  for,  at  about 
one  o'clock  he  believed  that  he  had  silenced  the  guns  of  the  rebels 
and  that  the  fort  was  about  to  be  evacuated.  *  K  this  were  so,'  Clin, 
ton  afterward  asked  him, '  why  did  you  not  take  possession  of  the  fort 
with  the  seamen  and  marines  whom  you  practised  for  the  purpose  ?  ' 
And  Parker's  answer  was,  that  he  had  no  prospect  of  speedy  support 
from  Clinton.  But  the  pause  was  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  powder,  of 
which  the  little  that  remained  was  reserved  for  tlie  musketry  as  a  de- 
fence against  an  expected  attack  from  the  land  forces.  Lee  should 
have  sent  supplies ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  action  Moultrie  received 
from  him  this  letter :  ^  K  you  should  unfortunately  expend  your  ammu- 
nition without  beating  off  the  enemy  or  driving  them  on  ground,  spike 
your  guns  and  retreat.' 

A  little  later  a  better  gift  and  a  better  message  came  from  Rutledge, 
at  Charleston :  ^  I  send  you  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  You 
know  our  collection  is  not  very  gteat.  Honor  and  victory  to  you  and 
our  worthy  countrymen  with  you.  Do  not  make  too  free  with  your 
cannon.  Be  cool,  and  do  mischief.'  These  five  hundred  pounds 
of  powder,  with  two  hundred  pounds  from  a  schooner  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  fort,  were  all  the  supplies  that  Moultrie  received.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon,  Lee,  on  a  report  from  his  aide-de-camp  Byrd, 
sent  Muhlenberg's  Virginia  Riflemen  to  reinforce  Thomson.  A  little 
before  five  Moultrie  was  able  to  renew  his  fire.  At  about  five  the 
marines  in  the  ships'  tops,  seeing  a  lieutenant  with  eight  or  ten  men 
remove  the  heavy  barricade  from  the  gateway  to  the  fort,  thought 
that  Moultrie  and  his  party  were  about  to  retreat,  but  the  gateway 
was  unbarred  to  receive  a  visit  from  Lee.  The  officers,  half-naked  and 
begrimed  with  the  hot  day's  work,  respectfully  laid  down  their  pipes 
as  he  drew  near.  The  general  himself  pointed  two  or  three  guns, 
after  which  he  said  to  Moultrie,  *  Colonel,  I  see  you  are  doing  very 
well  here,  you  have  no  occasion  for  me,  I  will  go  up  to  town  again ; ' 
and  thus  he  left  the  fort. 
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When  at  a  few  minutes  past  seven  the  son  went  down  in  a 
blaze  of  light,  the  battle  was  still  raging,  though  the  British  showed 
signs  of  weariness.  The  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  whom  the  evening 
sea  breeze  collected  on  the  battery,  could  behold  the  flag  of  crescent 
liberty  still  proudly  waving;  and  they  continued  gazing  anxiously, 
till  the  short  twilight  gave  way  suddenly  to  the  deep  darkness  of 
a  southern  night,  when  nothing  was  seen  but  continual  flashes, 
foUowed  by  peals  as  it  were  of  thunder  coming  out  from  a  heavy 
doud.  Many  thousand  shot  were  fired  from  the  shipping,  and  hardly 
a  hut  or  a  tree  on  the  island  remained  unhurt;  but  the  works 
were  very  little  damaged,  and  only  one  gun  was  silenced.  The  firing 
from  the  fort  continued  slowly ;  and  the  few  shot  they  were  able  to 
send,  were  heard  to  strike  against  the  ships'  timbers.  Just  after  nine 
o'clock,  a  great  part  of  his  ammunition  being  expended  in  a  cannonade 
of  about  ten  hours,  his  people  fatigued,  the  ^  Bristol'  and  the  *•  Experi- 
ment '  made  nearly  wrecks,  the  tide  of  ebb  almost  done,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  help  from  the  army  at  the  eastward,  and  no  possibility  of  his 
being  of  any  further  service.  Sir  Peter  Parker  resolved  to  withdraw. 
At  halfpast  nine  his  ships  slipped  their  cables,  and  dropped  down 
with  the  tide  to  their  previous  moorings. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  Americans  in  the  fort,  who  took 
part  in  this  action,  aU  but  eleven  remained  alive,  and  of  these  but 
twenty-six  were  wounded.  At  so  small  a  cost  of  life  had  Charleston 
been  defended  and  a  province  saved. 

When,  after  a  cannonade  of  about  ten  hours,  the  firing  ceased,  the 
inhabitants  of  Charleston  remained  in  suspense,  till  a  boat  from  Moul- 
trie announced  his  victory.  At  morning's  dawn  the  *  Acteon'  frigate 
was  seen,  fast  aground  at  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort. 
The  '  Syren '  had  got  ofi*,  and  so  too  had  the  ^  Sphinx,'  yet  with  the 
loss  of  her  bowsprit.  Some  shots  were  exchanged,  but  the  company 
of  the  '  Acteon '  soon  set  fire  to  her  and  deserted  her.  Men  from  the 
fort  boarded  her  while  she  was  on  fire,  pointed  and  discharged  two  or 
three  of  her  guns  at  the  commodore,  and  loaded  their  three  boats 
torn  her  stores.  In  one  half  of  an  hour  after  they  abandoned  her  she 
blew  up,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  Carolinians,  the  pillar  of  smoke,  as  it 
rose  over  the  vessel,  took  the  form  of  the  palmetto. 

The  ^  Bristol '  had  forty  men  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded.  Lord 
William  Campbell  received  a  contusion  in  his  left  side,  and,  afler  suf- 
fering two  years,  died  from  its  effects.  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  slightly 
injured.  About  seventy  balls  went  through  the  ship ;  her  mizzen- 
mast  was  so  much  hurt  that  it  fell  early  the  next  morning ;  the  main- 
mast was  cut  away  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  hounds ;  and  the  broad 
pendant  now  streamed  from  a  jury-mast,  lower  than  the  foremast.  Sho 
had  suffered  so  much  in  hull,  masts,  and  rigging,  that  but  for  the  still* 
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nes8  of  the  sea  she  must  have  gone  down.  On  board  the  ^  Experiment,' 
twenty-three  were  killed  and  fifty-six  wonnded;  Scott,  her  captain, 
lost  his  left  arm,  and  was  otherwise  so  much  wounded,  that  his  life 
was  long  despaired  of;  the  ship  was  much  damaged,  her  mizzen  gaff 
was  shot  away.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  fleet,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  two  hundred  and  five.  The  royal  governors  of  North- 
Carolina  and  of  South-Carolina,  as  well  as  Clinton  and  Comwallis,  and 
seven  regiments,  were  witnesses  of  the  defeat.  The  commodore  and 
the  general  long  indulged  in  reciprocal  criminations.  Nothing  re- 
muned  for  the  army  but  to  quit  the  sands  of  Long  Island,  yet  three 
weeks  more  passed  away  before  they  embarked  in  transports  for  New* 
York  under  the  single  *  convoy  of  the  *  Solebay  *  frigate ;  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  being  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  still  longer  to  refit' 

The  success  of  the  Carolinians  was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  adequate- 
ness  of  their  preparations.  It  saved  not  a  post  but  a  province.  It 
kept  seven  regiments  away  from  New- York  for  two  months ;  it  gave 
security  to  Georgia,  and  three  years'  peace  to  Carolina ;  it  dispelled 
throughout  the  South  the  dread  of  British  superiority ;  it  drove  the 
loyalists  into  shameful  obscurity.  It  was  an  announcement  to  the 
other  colonies  of  the  existence  of  South-Carolina  as  &  self-directing  r^ 
public ;  a  message  of  brotherhood  and  union. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth,  Charleston  harbor  was  studded 
with  sails  and  alive  with  the  voices  of  men,  hastening  to  congratulate 
the  victors.  They  crowded  round  their  deliverers  with  transports  of 
gratitude ;  they  gazed  admiringly  on  the  uninjured  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, the  ruinous  marks  of  the  enemy's  shot  on  every  tree  and  hut  in 
its  neighborhood ;  they  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  wreck  of  the  '  Acteon,' 
the  discomfited  men-of-war  riding  at  anchor  at  two  and  a  half  miles 
distance ;  they  laughed  at  the  commodore's  broad  pendant,  scarcely 
visible  on  a  jury  main-topmast,  while  their  own  blue  flag  crowned 
the  merlon.  Letters  of  congratulation  came  down  from  Rutledge 
and  from  Gadsden;  and  Lee  gave  his  witness,  that  ^no  men  ever  did 
behave  better,  or  ever  can  behave  better.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  thirtieth  Lee  reviewed  the  garrison,  and  re- 
newed to  them  the  praise  that  was  their  due.  While  they  were  thus 
drawn  out,  the  women  of  Charleston  presented  to  the  second  regiment 
a  pair  of  fine  silken  colors,  one  of  blue,  one  of  red,  richly  embroidered 
by  their  own  hands ;  and  Susanna  Smith  Elliot,  a  scion  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  colony,  who,  being  left  an  orphan,  had  been  bred 
up  by  Rebecca  Motte,  stepped  forth  to  the  front  of  the  intrepid  band 
in  matronal  beauty,  young  and  stately,  light-haired,  with  eyes  of  mild 
expression,  and  a  pleasant  countenance ;  and  as  she  put  the  flags  into 
the  hands  of  Moultrie  and  Motte,  she  said  in  a  low,  sweet  voice : 
( Your  gallant  behavior  in  defence  of  liberty  and  your  country  entitles 
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you  to  the  highesf  honors ;  accept  these  two  standards  as  a  reward 
justly  due  to  your  regiment ;  and  I  make  not  the  least  donbt,  under 
heaven's  protection,  you  will  stand  by  them  as  long  as  they  can  wave 
in  the  air  of  Liberty.'  And  the  regiment  plighting  the  word  which 
they  were  to  keep  sacredly  at  the  cost  of  many  of  their  lives,  an- 
swered :  *  The  colors  shall  be  honorably  supported,  and  shall  never  be 
tarnished.' 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  Rutledge  came  to  visit  the  garrison.  There 
stood  Moultrie,  there  Motte,  there  Marion,  there  Peter  Horry,  there 
TVUliam  Jasper,  and  all  their  fearless  comrades.  Rutledge  was  happy 
in  having  insisted  on  holding  possession  of  the  fort ;  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  unwavering  reliance  on  Moultrie ;  happy  in  the  glory 
that  gathered  round  the  first  days  of  the  new-bom  commonwealth ; 
and  when,  in  the  name  of  South-Carolina,  he  returned  thanks  to  the 
defenders,  his  burning  words  gushed  forth  with  an  eloquence  that 
adequately  expressed  the  impassioned  jgratitude  of  the  people.  To 
Jasper  he  offered  a  lieutenant's  commission,  which  Jasper  modestly 
declined,  accepting  only  a  sword. 

All  South-Carolina,  by  her  President  and  the  common  voice,  de- 
creed that  the  post  on  Sullivan's  Island  should,  for  all  future  tiifie,  be 
known  as  Fort  Moultrie ;  her  assembly  crowned  her  victorious  sons 
with  applause.  The  tidings  leaped  from  colony  to  colony  on  their 
way  to  die  North,  and  the  continental  congress  voted  their  thanks  to 
Lee,  Moultrie,  Thomson,  and  the  officers  and  men  under  their  com- 
mand. But  at  the  time  of  that  vote,  congress  was  no  more  the  repre- 
sentatire  of  dependent  colonies ;  the  victory  at  Fort  Moultrie  was  the 
bright  morning  star  and  harbinger  of  American  Independence. 


Z    P    I    O    R   ▲    U. 


M writes  very  little :  'tis  etnmge,  is  it  not  ? 

m  tell  you  the  why  and  the  wherefore : 
He  cares  not  a  fig  for  his  fame  as  a  bard, 

And  he  has  not  a  fig's  worth  to  care  for  I 
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-A.    N-BSTV     YID-AlR'S    'MONODY. 

IM     trSBO     tB. 

A  Tear!  a  Tear! 

A  Hope  I  a  Fear! 
like  ripples  on  the  stream, 
Uke  moonlight^s  fuling  beam, 

Thej  oome !  they  pass  I 

Ah,  me!  alas! 

This  life  is  yapor, 

A  flickering  taper, 
In  flowing  sympathies,  in  surging  sorrows, 
In  hopeful  ecsti^ies,  in  glad  To-morrows ; 
This  rapid  Present  runs  its  winding  race, 
And  Man  at  last  awakes  in  Death's  embrace; 

A  Truth!  a  Lie! 
A  Joy!  a  Sigh! 
Flow  mingling  as  a  ware, 
That  makes  a  common  graye 
For  Good  and  HL 
Mysterious  still  — 
ItssurfiM»,  Tezed; 
Its  depths,  perplexed 
With  adverse  passions  tnat  will  never  rest, 
^         The  heart — is  seething  in  its  troubled  breast : 
Eager  for  joy,  it  seizes  present  pain, 
And  worships  phantom  follies  o*er  again. 

A  Birth!  aBreathI 

A  Toil !  a  Death ! 
Then  opes  the  dreary  Tolnb 
To  which  all  flesh  must  come^ 

And  Life  is  done  — 

Its  goal  is  won  — 

Dreams  all  are  ended, 

Plans  all  expended, 
In^wful  silence  now,  the  dust  asleep, 
Throbs  with  no  love,  nor  heeds  if  Friendship  weep. 
The  marble  cold,  the  flower-enameled  knoll. 
Conceal  and  guard  the  Palace  of  a  Soull 

A  Soul  I  and  Sin ! 

Ah,  how  ?  and  when  ? 
Shall  these  disparted  be? 
What  healing  ministry 

Of  suffering  grace, 

For  Adam^s  race, 

Has  weeping  Heaven 

In  (nerqr  given  ? 
A  Loving  Presence  shines  upon  our  night ; 
Incarnate  Truth  diffuses  living  light ; 
Man  dies  to  sin,  then  dies  no  more  forevei; 
But  dwells  in  God,  to  be  dissevered  Nigoer  / 
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A.      03  -A.  Y      -A.  T      3^KTTR-AlY. 

In  the  spring  of  185- 1  found  myself  at  the  ancient  city  of  Tours, 
in  the  heart  of  France,  prostrated  by  a  sudden  attack  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  I  had  fallen  into  good  hands ;  an  English  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  had  letters,  received  me  at  once  into  his  own  house,  and  he 
and  his  excellent  wife,  one'  of  the  most  charming  French  women  I 
have  ever  met,  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts  to  aid  in  my  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  to  dispel  the  ennui  engendered  by  the  languor  of 
disease.  Their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success;  for  after  some 
weeks  of  suffering,  I  began  rapidly  to  improve,  and  by  May-day  had 
been  pronounced  by  my  physician  fairly  convalescent.  With  return- 
ing health,  however,  came  restlessness ;  reluctant  to  make  such  de- 
mands upon  the  time  of  my  host  and  hostess  as  had  been  voluntarily 
accorded  to  me  in  my  more  serious  illness,  I  sought  to  amuse  myself 
with  the  city  and  its  objects  of  interest.  Tours  is  a  dull  town,  as  de- 
cayed towns  are  apt  to  be ;  and  although  some  of  its  reniiniscences 
have  their  charm  for  the  antiquarian  and  scholar,  yet  it  has  little, 
either  in  its  buildings,  its  history  or  its  scenery,  to  attract  or  amuse 
the  restless  Anglo-Saxon  traveller.  That  little,  however,  I  conned 
most  thoroughly,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  traveller,  weather-bound 
at  a  country  inn,  will  study  the  almanae ;  because  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  So  I  strolled  upon  the  mall,  looked  off  upon  the  fertile  lands 
lying  south  of  the  Cher,  counted  the  arches  of  that  wonderftil  bridge 
over  the  Loire,  which  the  inhabitants  never  tire  of  telling  you  is  the 
finest  in  Europe ;  looked  at  the  lofty  dome-crowned  towers  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Gatien  from  all  possible  angles,  and  tried  to  climb 
them,  but  found  my  breath  too  short ;  searched  for  and  found  the 
tomb  of  fair  Annie  of  Bretagne  and  her  two  children ;  wondered 
whether  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  was  once  a  bishop  of  this  see,  wrote 
his  histories  of  the  Merovingian  Kings  in  any  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral;  pondered  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  admired 
the  solidity  of  its  Roman  foundations ;  queried  which  of  the  Csesars 
it  was  that  gave  the  town  its  ancient  name  of  CoBsarodununiy  and 
whether  it  was  because  the  people  were  backward  in  paying  their 
taxes  that  he  was  exhorted  to  dun  'em ;  lounged  through  the  library 
and  looked,  with  rather  sleepy  indifference,  at  that  Evangile  in  gold 
letters,  on  which  the  kings  of  France  took  their  oaths  as  abbots  of  the 
princely  Abbey  of  St.  Martin's ;  and  finally,  on  the  principle  of  re- 
serving the  best  wine  to  the  last  of  the  feast,  devoted  the  whole  of 
two  or  three  days  to  the  investigation  of  the  two  lofty  but  ruinous 
towers,  d'Horloge  and  de  Charlemagne,  which  are  all  that  remiun 
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to  mark  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin's  of  Tours,  once  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  all  the  monastic  seats  in  France. 
This  venerable  ruin  was  interesting  to  me,  not  for  its  former  wealth, 
or  the  succession  of  kings  who  deemed  its  abbacy  an  honor  next  to 
that  of  the  throne  of  France,  but  as  the  home  and  last  resting-place 
of  Alcuin,  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  dark  ages,  who  had  an  emperor 
and  his  entire  court  for  his  pupils,  and  taught  them  the  rudiments  of 
learning  and  the  elements  of  philosophy ;  and  then,  wiser  than  his 
successors  for  a  thousand  years,  persuaded  his  imperial  pupil  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  masses.  As  an  American,  I  could  not  but 
bow  in  reverence  before  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  whore  he  had  once 
ruled  and  taught ;  for  in  him  I  saw  the  type  of  those  sturdy  Puritans, 
Saxons  like  himself^  who,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  reared 
in  every  hamlet  in  New-England  the  school-house  fast  by  the  churclu 
But  here  where  his  last  years  were  passed,  he  was  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  as  an  old  monk  who  had  died  in  the  abbey.  Dis- 
gusted at  this  ingratitude,  weary  with  my  walk  among  the  ruins,  and 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  further  worth  seeing  in  Tours  or 
its  vicinity,  I  came  to  my  lodgings  that  evening  thoroughly  out  of 
humor :  my  £Edr  hostess  perceived  the  cloud  on  my  brow,  and,  woman- 
like, sought  to  dispel  it. 

^  Monsieur,'  said  she, '  vous  n'  avez  visitd  pas  la  colonic  ? ' 

*  La  colonic,'  I  answered,  *qu  'est-ce-que  ? ' 

*  La  colonic  agricole  de  Mettray,'  was  her  reply. 

Here  the  husband  interposed.  '  I  purpose,'  he  said, '  going  to  Met- 
tray to-morrow,  to  see  my  old  friend,  M.  Demetz,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  have  your  company.' 

*  I  should  enjoy  a  visit  there,'  I  replied,  *  very  much,  for  the  fame 
of  the  colony  at  Mettray  has  reached  us  on  Uie  other  side  of  the 
water,  but  only  as  a  vague  rumor,  and  I  had  entirely  forgotten,  though 
I  intended  to  visit  it  when  I  left  home,  that  it  was  in  this  vichiity. 
How  far  is  it;  pray  ? » 

*  About  five  miles,'  he  answered ;  ^  a  pleasant  drive,  for  the  road  is 
of  the  best.' 

*  One  favor,'  I  said,  '  I  must  crave  of  you,  if  I  am  to  be  your  com- 
panion, namely,  that  you  will  give  me  a  more  distinct  idea  tiian  I  now 
have,  of  the  origin  and  design  of  the  institution.' 

*  That  I  will  willingly  do,'  he  said, '  as  we  drive  over  in  the  morning.' 
The  next  morning  was  fair  and  brightf  and  at  an  early  hour  we 

were  on  our  way.    Crossing  the  great  bridge  over  the  Loire,  we  pro- 
ceeded northward  over  a  level,  alluvial  country,  passing  on  either  hand 
for  miles,  fields  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  gave  ample  evidence  of  a 
fertile  soil  and  careful  culture. 
As  we  passed  into  the  open  country,  my  host  said :  ^  You  asked  me 
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last  eyening  %o  g^Te  you  some  account  of  this  agricultural  colony, 
which  the  French  regard,  an&  with  justice,  as  a  model  reformatory. 
I  am  not,  as  you  are  aware,  given  to  hyperbole,  and  having  my  Eng- 
lish prejudices,  am  not  perhaps  in  danger  of  praising  too  highly  a 
thoroughly  French  institution,  but  I  regard  M.  Demetz  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  modem  times,  and  my  only  regret  is,  that  he 
b  not  an  Englishman.* 

^  What  was  his  history  previous  to  his  undertaking  this  colony  ? '  I 
asked,  *  for  I  think  I  have  heard  that  the  colony  is  only  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  old.' 

*It  was  founded  in  1839,'  said  my  friend.  *'  M.  Demetz,  who  is  now 
above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family,  was 
elevated  to  the  position  of  side-judge  of  the  tribunal  at  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  subsequently,  in  rapid  succession,  appointed 
judge  of  instruction,  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  correctional 
police,  and  councillor  of  the  royal  court.  In  1836,  he  was  sent  by  the 
government  to  your  country,  to  investigate  the  penitentiary  and  re- 
formatory institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  his  return, 
feeling  that  he  could  not,  as  a  judge,  consign  So  many  young  offenders 
to  a  fitte  which  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  life  of  crime,  he  resigned  his 
position  as  councillor,  and  receiving  from  the  king,  who  highly 
esteemed  him,  the  title  of  honorary  councillor,  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  what,  it  is  now  evident,  was  his  life-work.' 

'Ton  speak,'  I  said,  'of  his  consigning  juvenile  offenders  to  a  life 
of  crime ;  do  not  your  laws  distinguish  between  the  young  criminal 
and  the  hardened  adult  villain  ? ' 

*  The  Code  Napoleon,*  answered  my  friend,  *  provides  that  youth 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  acquitted  of  offences  charged  upon 
them,  under  the  plea  of  having  acted  *  without  discernment,'  but  at  the 
same  time  requires  that  they  should  be  detained  for  a  term  of  months 
or  years,  in  prisons  or  houses  of  correction,  in  which,  mingling  with 
older  and  more  accomplished  rogues,  they  are  ready,  when  discharged, 
to  prey  upon  the  community,  and  often  become  our  most  adroit  and 
depraved  criminals.  It  was  to  rescue  them  from  such  a  future  that 
M.  Demetz  resolved  to  establish  a  reformatory  colony.  He  gathered 
around  him,  in  the  beginning  of  1839,  a  little  company  of  men  of  high 
social  position,  like-minded  with  himself^  among  whom  were  the  Count 
Oasparin,  Count  L6on  d'  Ourches,  and  the  Vicomte  de  Bretignieres  de 
Courteilles.  The  last-named,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  M.  Demetz,  offered  a  tract  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
acres  of  his  own  estate  at  Mettray,  for  a  location,  and  his  own  ser- 
vices in  aid  of  the  work.  These  gentlemen  organized  a  ^^  Society  Pa- 
temeUei^  of  which  Count  Oasparin  was  chosen  President,  which  should 
be  the  basis  of  their  operations,  and  proceeded  to  their  work.    They 
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first  gathered  a  little  company  of  young  men,  selected  with  great  care, 
and  commenced  instructing  them  and  training  them  for  assistants. 
This  was  in  June,  1839.  By  January,  1840,  they  had  erected  two 
buildings,  and  had  so  far  prepared  some  of  the  most  promising  of  their 
assistants  for  the  work,  that  they  ventured  to  make  a  beginning. 
They  commenced  with  nine  or  ten  boys  from  the  prison  at  Fontre- 
vault,  and  added  gradually  to  their  number,  till,  at  the  close  of 
their  firat  year  they  had  nearly  one  hundred.  These  were  divided 
into  families  of  forty,  each  family  being  under  the  charge  of  a  chef  or 
pere'de-famiUe^  two  sous-chef 8^  and  two  elder  brothers,  {freres  aines^) 
chosen  by  the  boys  themselves,  from  the  best-behaved  of  their  num- 
ber. They  were  at  first  employed  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  other  pupils,  and  in  gardening  and  agriculture.  As 
their  numbers  increased,  the  directors  leased  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  which  they  have  since  purchased,  and  Count  lAon  d'  Ourches 
gave  them  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs  (thirty  thousand 
dollars)  to  erect  a  church,  a  school-house,  and  one  or  two  family 
houses.  They  have  now  eighteen  houses,  besides  offices,  etc.,  around 
their  church,  and  three  farm-houses  at  some  distance,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  smaller  families,  aside  from  a  branch  colony,  the  Orphrasi6re, 
about  eighty  miles  distant,  where  a  few  of  their  best  boys  are  sent 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  of  their  time.  The  Vicomte  de 
Courteilles  died  in  1852,  very  suddenly.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
colony,  but  M.  Demetz  is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  the  soul  of  the 
institution.  He  is  ably  seconded,  however,  by  the  Vice-Director,  M. 
Blanchard,  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  spirit.' 

*'  What  compensation,'  I  asked,  ^  does  M.  Demetz  receive  for  such 
arduous  labors  as  must  fall  to  his  lot  as  director  ? ' 

'  From  the  first,'  my  friend  replied, '  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time, 
services,  and  fortune  to  the  work,  without  fee  or  reward.  He  occupies 
a  house  on  the  grounds  of  the  colony,  partakes  of  the  same  plain 
fare  with  his  colons^  and  regards  himself  as  fully  identified  with  them 
in  their  interests.  The  Vicomte  de  Courteilles  never  received  any 
salary,  but  he  lived  on  his  estate,  a  little  distance  from  the  colony, 
though  at  his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  with 
the  boys  who  have  died  here.  M.  Blanchard  has  received  no  salary 
till  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  since  the  greater  part  of  the  care 
devolved  on  him,  he  has  four  thousand  francs,  and  his  maintenance. 
But  here  we  are  at  the  colony.' 

As  he  spoke,  w^e  drove  up  to  a  gateway,  opening  into  what,  but  for 
its  numerous  buildings,  would  have  seemed  a  nobleman's  park.  The 
whole  grounds  were  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  quickset  hedge,  and  at 
a  little  distance  rose  the  spire  of  the  chapel,  a  neat  and  tasteful  edifice, 
capable  of  seatmg,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  thousand  persons. 
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On  either  hand  were  offices,  and  on  one  side  a  fine  school-house.  A 
hroad  avenue  led  from  the  chapel  to  the  gateway,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  nine  dwellings  about  forty  by  twenty  feet,  and  three 
stories  high,  between  which  were  sheds  and  workshops.  At  a  little 
distance  was  a  house  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  ^  School  of  Pa- 
ternal Correction,'  an  institution,  my  friend  informed  me,  for  the  sons 
of  wealthy  parents,  who  were  disobedient  and  refractory,  and  were 
sent  here  for  training.  Nearer  the  gate  we  had  entered  were  the 
reffldences  of  MM.  Demetz  and  Blanchard,  as  well  as  a  building  for 
the  council  of  cTiefa-^-famiUey  who  met  twice  a  week ;  and  opposite 
these  the  school  of  foremen,  the  infirmary,  laundry,  bakery;  the 
apartments  for  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  kitchens,  and  the  other  shops 
and  offices  necessary  for  the  establishment.  Thje  grounds  were  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  laid  out  with  the  utmost  taste.  The  buildings 
and  plan  of  the  grounds,  my  friend  said,  were  designed  by  M.  Blouet, 
who  accompanied  M.  Demetz  to  America  in  1836.  A  colon  ap- 
proached, as  we  drove  up  to  M.  Demetz'  residence,  and  took  charge 
of  our  hbrses.  We*alighted,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by  M.  Demetz, 
who  welcomed  my  friend  with  great  cordiality,  and  me  also,  when  he 
understood  that  I  was  from  America.  Despite  his  almost  superhuman 
labors,  he  retained  a  look  so  youthful  and  vivacious,  that  I  should  not 
have  supposed  his  age  to  be  more  than  fifty.  He  inquired  earnestly 
in  regard  to  our  American  reformatories,  and  could  not  understand 
why  our  people,  usually  so  prompt  to  acknowledge  and  adopt  the 
most  improved  processes  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  latest  discoveries 
in  science  and  the  arts,  should  not  have  learned,  ere  this,  that  the 
fiunily  system  was  the  one  best  adapted  to  reform  these  youthful  de- 
linquents. 

As,  however,  my  friend  had  some  special  business  with  M.  Demetz, 
who  was  to  leave  that  evening  for  a  long-promised  visit  to  England, 
he  intaroduced  me  at  once  to  M.  Blanchard,  a  noble-looking  man,  with 
a  most  benevolent  face,  who  very  courteously  proposed  to  accompany 
me  in  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  colony.  To  this  I  gladly 
assented,  for  though  familiar  with  the  congregated  system  of  our 
American  reformatories,  I  had  never  *yet  witnessed  the  practical 
workings  of  the  fiunily  system. 

M.  Blanchard  spoke  English  with  the  fluency  of  a  native,  and  I 
found  myself^  therefore,  not  hampered  by  a  foreign  language  in  mak- 
ing my  inquiries. 

Our  first  call  was  upon  the  school  of  foremen.  Here  were  in  train* 
ing  about  twenty-five  young  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  acting  dready 
as  ^aus^ehrfs  or  eontre^maitresy*  and  the  remainder  were  preparing  to 
take  amilar  positions  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  vacancy. 

*  ladiMtrial  teadiers,  or  masten  of  the  workabopc 
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'  The  instruction  and  board  in  this  schooV  said  M.  Blanchard,  ^are 
gratuitoas,  and  we  are  thns  able  to  make  a  careful  selection  from  the 
applicants ;  yet  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  are  dismissed  for  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  work.  It  requires  peculiar  abilities  to  make  even 
a  successful  cimJtre-maitrt? 

'How Jong  is  your  course  of  instruction? '  I  inquired. 

'  About  three  years,'  was  the  reply,  *  though  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  they  usually  receive  a  small  compensation,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars,  beside  board  and  lodging.  If  they 
become  chefB  they  receive  one  hundred  dollars,  aside  from  their  main- 
tenance, and  after  a  time  are  usually  called  away  to  better  positions 
elsewhere.* 

*  What  are  they  taught  ? '  I  asked. 

^Mathematics,  geography,  geology,  scientific  agriculture,  farriery, 
chemistry,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the 
principles  of  religion.  They  are  soon  employed,  also,  in  teaching  the 
younger  boys,  and  thus  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  practice,  as  well 
as  of  the  theory  of  teaching.'  • 

Our  next  call  was  at  the  infirmary.  This,  as  well  as  the  pharmacy, 
cooking,  washing,  sewing,  and  accounts,  was  in  charge  of  the  sisters 
of  charity.  Order  and  neatness  prevailed  here,  and  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  regulations  of  the  infirmary  were  posted  upon 
the  walls,  and  after  reading  them,  I  said  to  M.  Blanchard,  as  we 
passed  to  another  building: 

^  Does  not  this  absolute  silence  and  solemnity  induce  a  depression 
unfavorable  to  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  sick  ? ' 

^  It  might  with  you,'  he  replied,  *  since  you  are  a  graver  people  than 
we ;  but  with  our  vivacious  French  boys,  the  permission  to  converse 
would  be  productive  of  so  much  excitement  as  to  be  &r  more  injuri- 
ous than  nlence.' 

We  next  visited  the  stables.  Here  were  some  dxty  head  of  cattle, 
all  in  the  best  condition,  and  with  the  most  admirable  arrangements 
for  feeding,  removing  the  litter,  etc. 

*  Our  boys,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  *  are  generally  fond  of  animals.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  those  from  Normandy  and  Alsatia ;  this 
fondness  we  encourage,  by  putting  one  or  more  animals  under  the 
special  charge  of  particular  colansj  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior.' 

As  we  passed  one  of  the  offices,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  in- 
scription over  a  box,  which  closed  with  a  perforated  cover,  somewhat 
like,  though  much  larger  than,  our  letter-boxes:  ^JPour  lea  oljeU 
trauves/ 

^  Are  so  many  things  found  upon  your  premises,'  said  I,  *  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  receptacle  as  this  ? ' 

M.  Blanchard  smiled.    ^  That,'  said  he,  *  is  our  method  of  allowing 
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a  boy,  who  has  yielded  to  temptation,  and  feels  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science, to  make  restitution  without  being  publicly  brought  to  shame. 
Theft  has  been  the  besetting  sm  with  most  of  them  befora  coming 
here,  but  it  is  very  seldom  the  case  that  they  take  any  thing  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  stay  here,  and  our  box  shows,  almost  every 
week,  the  struggles  of  even  the  new-comers,  with  the  reproaches  of 
an  awakened  conscience.  We  will  pass,'  he  continued,  *  to  the  school- 
house  and  the  chapel,  before  entering  the  dwellings,  though  it  is  not 
now  our  hour  of  instruction.' 

We  accordingly  walked  along  the  gravelled  paths  of  the  broad 
avenae,  and  glancing  at  the  dwellings,  I  noticed  that  each  had  an 
inscription.  This  had  the  name  of  Strasburg,  that  of  Orleans,  the 
next  of  Leon  d'Ourches,  and  its  fellow  opposite,  that  of  Madame 
Hebert.  M.  Blanchard  saw  that  my  attention  was  directed  to  these 
names. 

*The  name  of  the  founder  of  each  house  is  inscribed  upon  it,'  he 
said.  ^The  cities  which  furnished  us  the  means  for  erecting  some  of 
them  exact  a  pledge  that  we  shaU  receive  each  year  a  certain  number 
of  eoiofis  from  their  houses  of  correction.' 

We  entered  the  school-house,  a  fine  commodious  room,  J}ut,  like  all 
the  rest,  very  plain.  Upon  its  walls,  as  upon  those  of  the  infirmary, 
and,  as  I  afterward  noticed,  the  dwellings  and  workshops,  was  the 
sentence,  several  times  repeated :  ^  God  sees  me.' 

*  How  much  time  do  you  devote  to  instruction  ? '  I  asked. 

*  About  fourteen  hours  per  week  now  for  our  older  boys,  and  about 
seventeen  for  the  younger  ones,'  was  the  answer.  ^  At  one  time  we 
reduced  the  time  for  the  instruction  of  the  older  bovs  to  eight  hours ; 
but  I  tiiink  it  was  an  error.  The  payaana  and  ouvriers  were  fearful 
our  boys  would  be  better  educated  than  their  children;  but  they 
now  begin  to  understand  that  an  intelligent  boy,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  upright  in  his  conduct,  is  more  usefiil  than  an  ignorant  one.' 

*  What  do  you  teach  them  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  if  they  have  a  taste 
for  it,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  as  means  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  the  care  of  ani- 
mals in  health  and  disease.' 

We  passed  next  to  the  chapel,  in  the  rear  of  which  were  the  punish- 
ment cells,  so  arranged  that  each  inmate  could  listen  to  the  services 
and  see  the  priest,  but  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by,  the  other 
boys.  The  chapel  itself  was  neat  and  commodious,  and  M.  Blanchard 
said  that  the  music  was  hardly  excelled  out  of  Paris.  As  we  came 
out  of  the  duq>el,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  martial  music. 

*  Our  colons  are  coming,'  said  M.  Blanchard ;  ^  we  will  remain  here, 
and  they  will  defile  past  us.    It  is  their  dinner  hour.' 
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Soon  they  came  in  sight,  turning  the  comer  of  a  pretty  grove. 
There  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  procession,  a  part  being 
in  the  work-shops,  and  three  families  at  the  outlying  fiirms.  At  the 
head  was  one  of  the  Chefs,  in  a  uniform  nearly  like  that  of  the  French 
line.  By  his  side  marched  a  lad,  one  of  the  Elder  Brothers,  M. 
Blanchard  said,  bearing  a  fine  flag,  at  the  top  of  which  was  inscribed, 
^JSbnneur  a  la  FamiUe^^  aiid  on  the  flag-staff  a  scutcheon  bearing  the 
name  ^Orleans?  The  'Orleans'  family  followed  in  platoons,  keeping 
step  to  the  music,  and  e>ddently  full  of  life  and  animation.  The  band 
followed  this  family,  and  were  followed  in  turn  by  the  Strasburg 
fanuly,  and  then  by  others,  each  family  group  under  its  own  chef  and 
aoua-chefs.  As  they  passed  the  steps  of  the  chapel  on  which  we 
stood,  the  standard-bearer  lowered  his  standard,  and  each  colon^  as 
his  platoon  went  by,  made  the  military  salute. 

'  On  what  principle,'  I  asked, '  is  your  standard-bearer  selected  ? » 

^  He  must  be  an  Elder  Brother,'  M.  Blanchard  replied, '  of  a  family, 
none  of  whose  members  have,  for  the  previous  week,  incurred  punish- 
ment. The  family  Orleans  have  held  the  standard  now  for  three 
months.  To  them  belongs,  also,  on  account  of  their  good  conduct, 
the  right  to  hang  out  the  Medal  of  Tours.' 

*  And  what  may  that  medal  be  ? » I  inquired. 

*Tou  may  perhaps  recollect,'  was  his  answer,  Hhat  in  June,  1856, 
our  larger  rivers  were  much  swollen  by  long-continued  rains,  and 
inundations  were  very  general  along  their  banks.  The  Loire,  in  par- 
ticular, rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  the  city  of  Tours  was  in 
great  danger  of  destruction.  The  levee  on  its  banks  showed  signs  of 
giving  way,  and  all  the  available  force  of  the  city  seemed  insufficient 
to  preserve  it.  M.  Demetz  was,  at  that  time,  absent,  and  I  stated  to 
the  boys  the  danger  which  threatened  the  city,  at  the  same  time 
appiising  them  that  it  would  be  at  no  small  risk  of  life  that  those  who 
assisted  them  must  labor.  They  sprang  at  once  to  their  feet,  crying: 
*  Let  us  go  and  help  them.'  I  went  at  their  head ;  and  for  forty-eight 
hours,  they  worked  incessantly ;  and  though  often  in  great  danger,  not 
one  shrank  from  his  toil,  nor  was  there  the  least  disorder  or  lack  of 
discipline.  A  corps  of  topographical  engineers  could  not  have  done 
better.  They  did  not  desist  until  the  levee  was  rendered  perfectly 
safe ;  and  then  marching  in  perfect  order  to  the  colony,  they  volunta- 
rily proposed  to  give  up  their  little  savings  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  flood.  I  did  feel  proud  of  my  colona  then,'  S2ud 
the  good  man,  a  tear  glistening  in  his  eye.  *The  city  of  Tours,  feeling 
that  their  preservation  was,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  labors  of 
our  boys,  wished  to  reward  them;  but  they  refused  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation, and  the  authorities  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  and  pre- 
sented to  us.  See  I  they  are  hanging  it  upon  the  front  of  the  House 
Orleans.    Let  us  go  and  look  at  it.' 
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One  of  the  boys,  whom,  by  the  red  lace  on  his  sleeve,  I  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Elder  Brothers,  handed  us  the  medal.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  ^  A  ia  Colonie  db  MEmLkY,  ui  Yille  db  Tours,  rbcon- 

KAI^ANTB.      InONDATION,    1856.' 

*'  To  be  the  guardians  of  this  medal,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  '  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  we  can  confer  on  one  of  our  families.  But  come, 
let  us  enter  and  see  how  our  colons  live.' 

As  we  were  about  to  enter  the  door,  M.  Blanchard  pointed  to  an 
inscriptiou  upon  the  walls.  It  was  in  these  words :  *Let  us  love  one 
another ;  for  love  is  from  God.' 

*  Do  your  boys  obey  the  injunction  ? '  I  asked. 

*Far  more  fully  than  you  would  suppose,'  was  the  reply.  *You 
will,  I  think,  find  few  private  &milies  where  there  is  more  fraternal 
affection  than  among  our  colons,^ 

The  ground  floor  of  the  house  we  entered  was  divided,  by  low  par- 
titions, into  four  work-shops,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  small  elevated 
platform,  from  which  all  those  employed  in  each  shop  could  be  seen. 
This,  M.  Blanchard  said,  was  the  contre-maitre^a  place.  The  work- 
shops were  not  so  fully  occupied  now  as  some  years  since,  as  there 
was  a  strong  prejudice  against  allowing  the  colony  to  sell  any  of  the 
products  of  their  labor.  Whatever  was  needed  for  their  own  consump- 
tion was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  produced  there,  but  little  beside. 
This,  for  a  time,  had  seriously  embarrassed  them ;  but  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  the  liberal  assistance  of  kind  friends  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  they  had  been  able  to  free  themselves  from  debt. 
'One  drcumstance  in  this  connection  showed  the  spirit  which  animates 
all  those  connected  with  the  colony.  When  it  was  found  necessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  embarassments  of  1848-9,  to  reduce  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment,  and  it  was  decided  to  dismiss  twenty  of  the 
a^istants,  the  remaining  teachers,  all  yomig  men  of  fine  abilities,  and 
most  of  them  having  already  received  offers  of  double  their  present 
salary  if  they  would  leave  us,  came  to  the  directors,  and  desired  to 
relinquish  one  half  of  their  salaries,  in  order  to  relieve  the  colony  from 
debt^  and  each  family  of  co^on^  offered  their  entire  savings  to  preserve 
Mettray.' 

We  ascended  to  the  second  floor.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  room 
and  some  closets  partitioned  off  at  the  end,  it  was  in  one  room,  and 
through  the  middle  was  a  table,  at  which  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
persons  were  dining.  The  food  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  meat, 
beans,  bread,  and  soup,  and  a  gill  cup  of  vin  ordinaire,  to  each  boy. 
The  iou^-ehef  foX,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  carved,  and  the  Elder 
Brother  at  the  foot,  while  a  pupil  in  waiting  —  a  duty  performed  in 
turn,  M,  Blanchard  said,  by  each  colon  —  carried  the  food  to  the  boys. 
This  was  the  meaX,  day,  of  which,  M.  Blanchard  informed  me,  there 
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were  two  each  week ;  the  interveoing  days,  the  dinner  consisted  of 
beans,  batter,  salt,  and  onions.  This,  though  appearing  to  us  but 
meagre  &re  for  boys  engaged  in  severe  labor,  is  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  diet  of  die  peasant  class  in  France,  and  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  feed  the  boys  better  than  the  children  of  peasants  in  good  dream- 
stances  are  fed« 

On  the  sides  of  the  room  hammocks  were  suspended  by  hooks.  At 
night,  I  was  told,  the  beams,.which  now  supported  the  tables,  were  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  attachment  for  the  hammocks,  and  the  boys 
occupied  them,  the  head  of  one  being  opposite  the  feet  of  the  next,  to 
prevent  conversation;  and  the  little  room  at  the  end  being  occupied 
by  the  chef  or  sous-chef  j  and  having  Venetian  blinds  toward  the  large 
sleeping  room,  he  coidd  watch  the  boys  without  being  seen.  This 
arrangement  had  served  to  prevent  combinations  among  viciously- 
inclined  boys.  The  room  above  was  constructed  in  precisely  the 
same  way. 

I  had  noticed,  among  the  young  men  at  the  table,  one  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Zouaves,  and  asked  M.  Blanchard  why  he  was  there. 

^  He  is  an  ensign  in  a  Zouave  regiment  now  quartered  at  Tours,' 
was  the  reply.  *  He  was  formerly  one  of  our  colons^  and  now  has 
come,  as  they  all  do  when  near  us,  to  visit  us.  Did  you  notice  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  his  coat  ?  He  received  that  for  his 
bravery  in  the  Crimea.' 

*'  I  did  notice  it,'  I  replied ;  '  but  I  also  noticed  what  seemed  to  me 
a  silver  ring  on  the  tMrd  finger  of  his  left  hand,  of  which  he  seemed  a 
great  deal  more  proud  than  of  his  decoration.  It  was  an  engagement- 
ring,  I  presume.' 

^  Not  at  all,'  said  M.  Blanchard.  ^That  ring  is  the  badge  of  good 
behavior  which  those  coUma  receive  whose  conduct  has  been  irre- 
proachable for  two  years  after  leaving  Mettray,  and  its  reception  gives 
them  a  membership  in  ^  The  Association  of.  the  Founders.' 

At  this  moment  the  young  officer  passed  us,  making  the  military 
salute  as  he  saw  M.  Blanchard. 

^Jacques,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  ^  let  me  take  your  ring  a  moment.' 

The  young  officer  complied,  and,  passing  it  to  me,  M.  Blanchard 
siud, 

^  Read  the  legend.' 

It  was,  ^  LoyavU  passer  iovt?  I  returned  it  to  the  young  officer 
with  a  word  of  compliment,  at  which  he  bowed  politely  and  passed 
out. 

*He  has  asked  the  privilege,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  ^of  contributing 
annually  half  the  pension  (two  hundred  francs)  which  accompanies 
his  decoration,  to  the  aid  of  Mettray.  Is  it  not  something  to  have 
inspired  such  love  as  that  in  the  hearts  of  our  coUms  t ' 
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*Do  those  who  have  left  you  often  revisit  the  colony  ? '  I  asked. 

^  As  frequently  as  possihle  when  in  our  neighborhood,'  was  his  reply, 
^  and  many  of  them  take  long  journeys  to  see  us.  M.  Demetz  once 
asked  one  of  our  boys,  who  was  apprenticed  at  Tours,  if  he  enjoyed 
coming  back  among  us.  ^  Ah  I  M.  Demetz,'  was  his  reply,  ^  when  I  see 
the  spire  of  the  chapel  I  can't  walk  any  longer ;  I  have  to  run  to  get 
here  quickly  enough.'  When  sick  or  out  of  employment,  our  es^ 
coHons  are  always  expected  .to  return  here,  as  their  home.  Poor  fel- 
lows! the  greater  part  of  them  have  no  other.  We  never  suffer 
them  to  go  to  the  hospital.' 

*  What  means  do  you  use,'  I  asked,  Ho  ascertain  their  condition 
and  conduct  after  leaving  you  ? ' 

*  We  have  a  Society  of  Patronage,'  was  the  reply,  *  whose  office  is  at 
Paris,  but  whose  members  are  found  in  every  considerable  town  of 
France.  Wherever  a  boy  goes,  he  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  patron, 
who  watches  over  him,  sees  that  he  is  well  treated,  encourages  him  to 
good  behavior,  and,  once  in  three  months,  reports  to  us  his  conduct, 
filling  up  a  blank  which  we  furnish  him  for  the  purpose.  We  also  cor- 
respond with  each  boy  who  leaves  us.' 

*  How  many  are  there  of  whom  you  have  lost  sight  entirely  ?»  was 
my  next  question. 

*  Not  more  than  twelve  out  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred,'  was  the 
reply. 

*  And  how  large  a  per  centage  relapse  into  crime  ? ' 
'Not  quite  ten  per  cent.' 

*'  How  many  escape  ? ' 
•None.' 

*Do  you  not  have  some  very  bad  boys  brought  you  from  the 
prisons?' 
'Yes,  very  many.' 
'  How  do  you  subdue  them  ? ' 

*  Occasionally,  though  very  rarely  now,  they  are  utterly  incorrigi- 
ble, and  we  are  obliged  to  remand  them  to  the  prison.  About  four 
per  cent  of  aU  who  have  entered  here  have  been  of  that  character ; 
bat  nsually  it  is  sufficient  to  put  them  into  one  of  our  best  families, 
like  this  of  Orleans,  for  instance.  The  boys  will  take  good  care  that 
the  new-comers  behave  well,  lest  they  should  injure  the  standing  of 
the  fiunily ;  for  the  misconduct  of  one  member  would  deprive  the 
family  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  banner ;  and  before  long,  these 
bad  boys  learn  that  it  is  pleasant  to  do  well.  When  they  have  been 
here  three  months,  if  their  conduct  has  been  uniformly  good,  they  can 
be  inscribed  on  the  Tablet  of  Honor,  which  secures  them  some  advan- 
tages and  privileges.    About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  boys  are  so 
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green  trees  had  just  expanded  into  leafj  and  last  year's  yerdure  '  gaye  forth  a 

goodsmelL*    Afiuroff^  we 

— -'  SAW  the  dim  blue  Hishlands, 
Conej.  Oak,  and  other  islanos, 
Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom  of  the  sunn  j  summer  sea : ' 

and  such  was  the  character  of  our  enjoyment,  such  our  *  much  and  yarious  talk,' 
that,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  things  we  can  at  this  moment  recall,  as  if  they 
were  but  of  yesterday.  Then  and  there  was  formed  a  friendship  which  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  this  yery  hour ;  strengthened  by  long  intimacy,  and  feeding 
the  *  hunger  of  the  heart '  for  the  fraternal  a£fection  of  which  we  had  Just  been 
bereft,  when  a  kind  fortune  brought  us  first  together.  Pardon  this  tribute :  it 
oould  not  be  repressed. 

Among  Mr.  Shblton's  first  articles  for  the  EmcKERBOCKER,  were  ^The  Kuahoto 
Property,^  ^Peter  Cram  at  Tinneeum,'  'The  Cireus^'  and  'J%e  Drama  at  Tin'M- 
01/m.'  The  first  of  these  was  a  keen  and  especially  *'  telling '  satire  upon  the  rage 
for  speculation  in  real  estate  so  preyalent  at  that  period,  which  threatened  to  turn 
all  the  Long-Island  fiurms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  into  premature 
cities :  the  second,  a  most  amusing  sketch  of  a  Yankee  singing-master,  who  came 
to  the  little  yilhige  to  instruct  the  *  natiyes '  in  psalmody,  where  he  mot  with  sin- 
gular rebuSk  from  old  practitioners  of  his  art :  the  third  a  description  of  a  *•  Cir- 
cus,' so  truthful,  so  charmingly  written,  that  to  this  day,  it  is  sent  on  in  advance 
by  the  managers  of  circus  companies,  for  publication  in  the  village  newspapers, 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  '  Great  Show : '  while  the  fourth  was  especially 
rich  as  a  broad  burlesque.  The  longest  contribution  at  this  period,  however, 
fi-om  }St.  SRELTOM'spen,  was  *7^  Country  Doctor^  an  Autobiography^  written  at 
the  reque$t  of  Glauber  Saults,  M.D,^  which  ran  through  two  or  three  volumes 
of  the  Magazine.  It  was  unquestionably  a  narrative  of  events  of  actual  occur- 
rence in  the  experience  of  the  writer's  father,  an  eminent  physician  to  the  in> 
habitants  of  his  native  vilhige  and  of  all  the  country  side,  far  and  near.  Many 
of  these  possessed  the  broadest  humor,  while  others  were  replete  with  tender 
pathos ;  and  all  recorded  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  directness  and  simplicity.  It 
would  not  be  '  fiur '  were  we  not  to  afibrd  our  present  readers  a  touch  of  *  The 
Doctor's  quality.'  In  our  first  extract,  the  reader  will  please  to  accompany  the 
good  physician  along  the  banks  of  ^  Dog  River,'  a  queer  little  stream  which  took 
its  rise  nobody  knew  where  among  the  hills,  and  turned  a  great  many  mill-wheels 
before  it  eventually  found  its  way  into  Long-Island  Sound.  '  The  Doctor '  is  sud- 
denly startled  by  loud  cries,  as  of  some  person  in  distress : 

*  On  advancing  a  little  farther,  and  turning  an  angle  of  the  stream  called  Dove-tail 
Bend,  I  beheld  a  woman  walking  up  and  down  the  bank,  wringing  her  hands  and  beat- 
ing her  breast,  and  filling  the  place  with  the  bitterest  lamentations.  As  this  part  of 
Dog  River  is  extremely  wild,  lying  within  the  gloom  of  old  trees,  and  the  foliage  of  its 
banks  almost  black  in  its  luxuriance,  the  spectacle  of  this  distracted  creature,  although 
she  looked  like  any  thing  but  a  spiritual  being,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  one  of  those 
unhappy  ghosts  who  moan  upon  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  cannot  cross,  because  their 
bodies  have  been  deprived  of  burial.  She  did  not  at  first  perceive  my  approach,  but 
continued  to  weep  and  talk  to  herself. 
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' '  Dunns ! '  shrieked  she,  in  a  roice  bo  sadden  and  piercing  that  it  went  throngh 
mj  ears,  and  then  softening  down,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed  in  a  mourn- 
fid  tone :  '  Oh,  hinney,  hinney !  and  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  ?  * 

'  I  was  affected  by  her  genuine  distress,  snd  reined  in  my  horse.  '  My  good  woman,' 
said  I,  '  what  tt  the  matter  f    What  makes  you  cry  so  ?  * 

*  She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  and  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  told  the 
cause  of  her  grief.  It  was  a  short  story,  but  a  melancholy.  On  the  day  before,  her 
husband  Dunns  and  herself  were  returning  at  sun-down  from  their  daily  toil,  when 
they  had  oecssion  to  cross  the  stream  in  this  place,  where  a  tree  thrown  across  formed 
a  rustic  bridge.  She  went  before,  carrying  a  bssket  on  her  arm,  and  reached  the  shore 
in  safety.  Bat  alas!  for  Dsmris.  He  hesitated  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  lost 
his  balance.  First  his  right  arm  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  then  his  left ;  then  his  right, 
then  his  left.  It  was  to  no  purpose.  Dximis  had  taken  a  *  drap  *  too  much,  and  he 
fell  into  the  stream.  '  Farewell,  daylight !  *  exclaimed  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  with 
philosophic  resignation,  and  catching  a  glimpse  for  the  last  time  of  the  sky.  His  af- 
fectiouate  wife  hastened  to  his  rescue,  but  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  And  now 
she  ceased  not  to  call  upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  had  died,  for  his  body  had  not 
yet  been  found. 

'As  this  was  a  case  which  unhappily  my  medical  art  did  not  reach,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  departing,  and  leaving  her  to  that  grief  which  I  could  not  assuage,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling  in  the  thicket,  and  a  young  fellow  bounded 
forth  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  in  sportsman's  attire. 

'<  Hallo  P  shouted  he;  '  what  the  deril  *8  to  pay  ?  What's  all  this  hullabaloo  about?* 

^I  exphuned  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  ease. 

*  *  Oh !  *  said  he,  in  commiserating  accents,  *I  'm  rery,  Tery  sorry  for  you,  my  good 
woman.    And  would  you  like  to  know  how  to  find  him  f  * 

*  The  poor  creature  paused,  looked  up  eagerly,  and  invoked  blessings  on  him:  '  Oh ! 
indade  and  indade  would  I !  *  replied  she. 

^'WelV  said  he,  '1*11  tell  you.    60  into  the  woods * 

**Yas.' 

"And  get  a  ten-foot  pole ' 

"Yas.' 

' '  And  put  a  potato  on  the  end  of  it,  and  put  it  in  the  creek,  and  you  7/  eaieh  him  I  * 

'  The  poor  woman  broke  forth  into  a  tempest  of  passion  at  such  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes,  and  poured  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  offender,  with  a  toIu- 
bility  rarely  equalled.  I  was  myself  vexed  and  indignant  at  this  unfeeling  speech,  and 
on  the  unpulse  of  the  moment  rebuked  the  young  sportsman  with  a  severity  which 
forms  no  part  of  my  disposition.  To  this  he  replied  by  sarcsstio  reflections  on  my 
hone  and  sulky,  and  finally  had  the  insolence  to  let  off  both  barrels  of  his  fowling- 
piece  near  my  horse's  head,  who  was  happily  very  *  hard  of  hearing,*  or  else  if  he  had 
been  young  and  spirited,  he  might  have  run  away.* 

Allow  OS  to  make  yoa  acquainted  with  'Mr.  Rainbow,'  a  young  countiy 
'buck'  of  the  purest  water,  whom  our  auto-biographist  met  at  old  Mr&  Quaikt- 
let's  tearpartj.    He  is  a  perfect '  picture,'  all  ready  for  framing : 

'  The  last  personage  mentioned  struck  my  eye.  He  was  the  complete  model  of  s 
country  dandy,  and  beautifully  tricked  off  In  a  variety  of  costume.  When  he  was  in 
foil  dress,  he  wore  pumps  with  red  ribbons ;  on  the  present  occasion,  boots.    His  pan- 
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inscribed,  although  the  slightest  infraction  of  discipline  or  misconduct 
causes  the  erasure  of  their  names.' 

*  What  do  you  do  with  a  boy  who  will  not  work  ?  * 

^Shut  him  up  in  a  cell,  and  keep  him  from  all  employment.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  wiU  be  very  willing  to  work.' 

'Did  not  the  social  troubles  of  1848  affect  your  colons  seriously  ? ' 

'  No.  They  were  a  little  agitated  at  first ;  but  we  narrated  to  them 
the  course  of  events,  and  explained  the  causes  which  led  to  them,  and 
they  became  tranquU.  Once,  I  think,  our  military  discipline  saved  us. 
Some  four  or  five  families  of  our  boys  had  been  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  were  returning  in  their  usual  military  order,  with  their  imple- 
ments on  their  shoulders,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  company  of 
ouvriers^  who  had  been  patrolling  the  streets,  with  fiags  flying  and 
trumpets  sounding,  and  having  become  a  little  excited  with  drink, 
were  shouting  at  the  tops  of  their  voices,  ^ZibertSy  FralemiU^  JSgalite^ 
'  Boys,'  said  their  leader,  as  they  overtook  the  head  of  our  column, 
^  do  not  be  such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Join  us  and  be  merry. 
Bread  is  plentiful;  it  is  ready  for  you  without  labor.'  The  chefvfho 
was  in  command  of  the  column  saw  the  danger.  ^Cohns^'*  said  he, 
'halt I  form  in  line.'  They  obeyed  at  once.  Then  turning  to  the 
ouvriersy  he  said:  'My  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labor ;  you  have  a 
right  to  rest.  Leave  these  lads;  let  them  labor  now,  and  when  their 
turn  comes,  they  may  rest  as  you  do.  Colons  I  forward,  march  I' 
They  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  accustomed  to  obey  the  military 
command,  each  one  fell  into  his  place,  and  marching  rapidly,  they 
soon  left  the  disappointed  ouvriers  far  behind.' 

As  we  passed  along  toward  M.  Blanchard's  residence,  I  noticed  the 
masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

'That,'  said  M.  Blanchard,  'is  for  the  trsdning  of  our  boys  from  the 
seaboard,  and  especially  from  Brittany.  They  very  generally  become 
sailors.' 

'How  many  of  your  colons  follow  agricultural  pursuits  after  leaving 
you?'  I  asked. 

'Not  quite  one-half.  The  boys  from  the  large  towns  dislike  farm- 
ing, and  either  enter  the  army  or  become  mechanics.' 

In  the  room  of  the  council  of  c?ief8  and  sous-chefsy  which  we  had 
now  entered,  I  noticed  two  medals  of  the  Exposition  of  1855.'*'  They 
were  of  the  second  class,  one  for  a  root-cutter,  the  other  for  a 
plough-shoe,  both  the  invention  of  colons.  The  root-cutter  had  been 
patented. 

Desirous  of  comparing  the  cost  of  this  system  of  reformatory  educar 
tion  with  that  of  our  American  congregated  system,  I  inquired  : 
'  What  are  your  expenses,  per  head,  per  annum  ? ' 

*  The  World's  Fair  held  at  Paris  that  year. 
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*  For  food,'  was  M.  Blanchard's  reply,  *  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  firancs,  (about  twenty-three  dollars.)  For  all  expenses,  three 
hundred  and  thiity-seven  francs,  six  centimes,'  (sixty-three  dollars  and 
twenty  cents.) 

*  And  how  large  a  part  of  this  do  your  colons  earn  ?  ' 

*  About  seventy  francs,'  (thirteen  dollars  and  twelve  cents.)  *  The 
rest  is  paid  by  government.' 

Aft^r  a  plain  but  wholesome  repast,  served  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  M.  Blanchard  said :  ^  There  is  one  more  place  which  I 
wish  to  show  you  —  our  cemetery.' 

Expressing  my  willingness  to  accompany  him,  we  proceeded,  arm- 
in-arm,  to  a  gentie  knoll,  at  some  distance  from  the  chapel,  where  lie 
the  dead  of  Mettray.  A  more  quiet  and  tasteful  rural  burial-place  I 
have  seldom  seen,  even  in  la  beUe  France,  A  grove  shelters  it  from 
the  gaze  of  passers-by,  and  on  the  other  side,  a  sparkling  stream 
ripples  over  the  gravel,  and  lulls  one  to  repose.  Flowers  and  shrubs 
in  great  profusion  adorn  the  walks ;  the  cypress  and  willow  sigh  their 
requiems  for  man's  mortality,  and  wreaths  of  immortelles  crowning  the 
more  recent  graves,  tell  of  his  hopes  for  the  future.  Conspicuous 
above  the  humble  graves  of  the  ctJ^ons^  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
was  the  neat  but  plain  monument  to  the  Yicomte  de  CourteiUes.  Be- 
side his  name,  it  contains  only  the  inscription,  extracted  from  his  will : 
^iTai  voidu  vivre^  mourir^  et  resusciter  avec  ewa;.'*  The  graves,  each 
with  a  cypress  tree  at  its  head,  form  a  parallelogram,  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  cross.  The  care  of  the  cemetery,  M.  Blanchard  said,  was  the 
charge  of  the  Elder  Brothers.  *  The  first  thing,'  he  added,  *  which 
seemed  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  hardened  boys  with  whom  MM. 
Demetz  and  Courtellles  commenced  their  experiment  here,  was  the 
funeral  of  one  of  their  number.  They  had  witnessed  the  burials  of 
prisoners  at  the  prisons  from  whence  they  had  come — a  few  deal 
boards,  half-a-dozen  shovelsful  of  quick-lime,  and  a  hurried  formula,  in 
a  dead  laQguage,  repeated  with  no  apparent  sympathy,  were  all ;  but 
when  they  saw  the  neat  coffin,  heard  the  mournful  dirge  played  by 
the  band,  and  saw  with  what  reverence  the  burial-service  was  chanted, 
and  MM.  Demetz  and  Courteilles  walked  as  chief-mourners,  they  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed :  ^  It  is  true,  then,  that  they  value  us  for  our- 
selves ;  they  do  n't  shovel  our  dead  bodies  into  a  hole  with  quick-lime. 
From  that  hour  they  felt  that  though  they  had  been  criminals,  they 
were  not  friendless.' 

We  were  returning  from  the  cemetery,  when  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  at  the  village  of  Mettray  attracted  our  attention. 

^  Ah! '  said  M.  Blanchard,  ^there  ia  a  fire  in  the  village ;  our  boys 
will  go  to  help  put  it  out.' 

♦  '  It  ia  my  desire  to  lire,  to  die,  and  to  rise  with  them.' 
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In  another  moment  the  boys  were  formed  in  two  divisions,  each 
with  its  engine,  and  a  sotu-chef  at  its  head,  trumpet  in  hand,  and 
running  at  full  speed,  yet  keeping  step  admirably,  for  the  scene  of  the 
fire.  My  eye  fell,  however,  upon  two  stout  boys,  standing  near  one 
of  the  houses,  and  crying  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

^  Why  are  not  those  boys  in  the  fire-brigades  ? '  I  asked. 

*  They  have  committed  some  offence,'  was  the  reply,  ^  and  hence 
their  chef  denies  them  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others  —  the 
highest  reward  of  good  conduct.' 

Approaching  M.  Demetz's  house,  I  found  my  host  of  Tours  awaiting 
my  return ;  and  bidding  the  courteous  and  excellent  MM.  Blanchard 
and  Demetz  farewell,  I  entered  the  carriage,  fully  satisfied  that  in  the 
colony  of  Mettray,  and  the  similar  institutions  of  which  it  had  fur- 
nished the  model,  France  was  solving  most  admirably  a  social  problem, 
which  has  vexed  the  wisest  of  our  political  economists  and  statesmen. 


TO     B —    H — . 

Hi  who  on  sadDess  waits 
And  is  devoted  to  no  other  spirit, 
Who  Bits  in  gloom  eternally,  and  falU 
A  cursing  Fate,  and  nnrses  still  his  woe, 
Shall  have  his  fill  of  all  onhappiness  — 
Of  all  men  he  shall  be  most  miserable. 
So  easy  is  it  for  self-clouded  eyes 
To  see  but  darkness  and  all  horrid  shapes, 
The  children  of  so  sadly  wayward  Fancy  I 

But  the  clear  spirit  £Uls  not  ever.    Dark 
May  be  the  vista  that  environs  it ; 
£nvy  and  Malice  may  put  out  their  tongues 
And  harm  be  ever  hanging  in  the  air : 
What  cares  it,  when  it  needs  but  look  within. 
Where  is  all  peace,  a  heavenly  quietness  I 
So  easy  is  it  for  the  pure  of  heart 
To  flee  the  storm  that  threatens  all  abroad 
And  find  a  haven  i^  may  never  reach  I 

€k>urage,  my  gentle  ftiend  f    Look  ever  up  I 
These  thorns  that  pierce  you,  and  these  douds  that  frown, 
Are  but  rough  friends,  whom  you  will  one  day  own, 
And  bless  their  honest  ministry  —  not  free 
From  transient  pdn,  but  pregnant  of  all  good. 
Mayhap  the  plant  now  watered  with  your  tears 
Is  not  to  blossom  here :  some  time  it  will. 
In  balmier  air,  fed  by  far  other  dew. 
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1C4D1VS  Di  Staxl'!  Goumri.    Translated  by  Isabkl  Hill  :  with  Metrical  Yertioni  of  the 
Odes,  by  L.  E.  Lakdov.    12ino  pp.  896. 

ToLTAisa'B  Hbhsiadb.    Edited  bj  0.  W.  Wight,  A.H.    ISmo,  pp.  407. 

Pascal's  Tvoucibts.    Translated  bj  O.  W.  Wight.    12mo,  pp.  552. 

Ckatbacbbiakd's  Habttbs.    Edited  by  O.  W.  Wight.    12mo,  pp.  451. 

La  Foxr  Am*s  Fablm.    Translated  by  Elizub  Wbight,  Jr.    %  vols,  ISmo. 

NoTwimsTANDiNO  the  extent  to  which  the  French  language  is  understood  and 
cultiyaied  in  this  country,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  Americans  who,  with 
decided  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  self-culture,  are  too  busy  in  their  respectiye 
pursuits  to  engage  in  the  study  of  any  foreign  language :  yet  reading  with  them  Is 
a  necessity,  and  not  a  few  read  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism  with  intelligent 
zeal,  and  earnestly  aim  to  atone  for  the  want  of  academic  discipline,  by  the  generous 
culture  obtainable  from  the  judidous  study  of  English  literature.  These  fiicts  are 
not  conjectured,  but  amply  eridenced  by  the  statistics  of  libraries  all  oyer  the 
land,  and  by  the  habitudes  of  intelligent  families.  The  zest  of  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  the  literary  taste  thus  confirmed,  soon  craves  a  wider  field,  and  to 
know  other  literatures,  to  obtain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  standard  authors  of 
antiquity  and  of  modem  Europe,  becomes  a  desideratim.  Hence  the  enormous 
sales  of  good  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  —  like  the  series 
which  the  Harpsbs  continue  to  republish  from  Bobn*s  Classical  Library; 
hence  the  popularity  of  translations  from  the  German,  of  which  so  many  have 
been  already  executed  by  our  own  countr3rmen ;  and  hence,  also,  one  great 
motire  for  tiie  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson  of  New-York,  in  bring- 
ing out  a  complete  set  of  the  best  obtainable  English  translations  of  the  standard 
authors  of  France.  Heretofore,  such  of  them  as  were  to  be  found  at  book-stores 
or  in  public  libraries,  have  been  incomplete,  badly  edited,  and  inadequately 
translated.  The  object  of  the  publishers,  in  this  instance,  was  to  provide  such 
an  edition  as  would  do  justice  to  the  originals  as  far  as  the  text  is  concerned ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  the  reader  with  all  requisite  illustradons  for  com- 
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prehending  the  special  claims,  influence,  and  rank  of  each  aathor.    The  services 
of  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  not  onlj  with  the  language,  but  with  the  critical 
history  of  literature  in  France,  were  secured ;  each  celebrated  work  was  re- 
examined and  compared  with  existent  translations;  prefaces  and  notes  were 
assiduously  prepared.;  critical  estimates  thoroughly  collated ;  the  best  biogra- 
phical data  gleaned ;  and  thus  each  volume  was  presented  with  every  advantage 
which  conscientious  scholarship  could  realize.    The  publication  of  Derby  ahd 
Jackson's  edition  of  the  French  classics  commenced  about  a  year  since,  and  has 
steadily  progressed.    The  choice  of  the  initial  work  was  highly  judicious.    Old 
]i(oNTAioNB  comes  nearer  the  sympathies  of  those  whose  chief  intellectual  pabu- 
lum has  been  derived  from  English  literatore,  than  any  of  the  early  writers  of 
France.    His  colloquial  ease  of  diction,  his  conmients  on  things  familiar  to  daily 
human  experience,  his  copious  and  choice  quotations,  his  anecdotes  and  personal 
confessions  and  speculations,  are  so  like,  in  scope  and  quality,  some  of  the  en- 
deared British  essayists,  that  he  is  relished  at  once  .by  all  who  speak  the  English 
language.     The  edition  of  Montaionb  most  familiar  in  this  country,  has  been  a 
large  octavo,  with  fine  print  and  doable  columns ;  and  the  annotations  are  of 
no  later  date  than  Hazlht's;  whereas,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  new  dis- 
coveries and  superipr  criticisms  have  thrown  fresh  interest  over  Mohtaigns  ;  of 
all  these,  the  present  editor  has  availed  himself  wisely  and  well ;  and  by  a  new 
and  copious  memoir  of  Montaioue,  and  the  substitution  of  four  neat  and  beauti- 
fully printed  duodecimo  volumes  for  the  old,  clumsy  octavo,  the  pioneer  essayist 
is  introduced  to  exclusive  readers  of  English,  under  evety  advantage,  and  must, 
in  this  form,  take  his  place  in  all  the  libraries,  and  become  more  universally  the 
&vorite  of  this  generation.    But  if  it  is  essential  to  an  average  education,  in  this 
age  and  country,  to  know  the  old  French  essayist,  not  less  so  is  it  to  understand 
YoLTAiRE^s  influence  upon  subsequent  modes  of  thought  and  styles  of  writing. 
His  famous  epic  and  his  model  history  —  though  time  has  greatly  diminished 
their  intrinsic  interest,  will  ever  be  exemplars  of  the  taste  of  his  age  and  the 
genius  of  the  author.    Accordingly,  the  ^Charles  XII.'  and  the  *Henriade' 
are  reproduced,  in  this  series,  in  a  most  readable  English  dress,  and  with  able 
introducdons.    At  the  other  extremity  of  opinion,  to  show  what  the  acute 
Gallic  mind  can  achieve  when  inspired  by  faith,  we  have  Pascal  ;  and  the 
*  Thoughts,*  *  Letters,'  etc,  of  the  great  and  pious  thinker  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  more  thoughtful  class  of  readers  as  the  most  valuable  of  all    There 
are  two  names  associated  with  the  literature  of  France  that  appeal  to  the  humane 
sjrmpathies,  and  are  perhaps  among  the  most  fiuniliar  household  words  of 
foreign  birth — Fenelon  and  Fontaine — the  one  endeared  by  a  pure  religious 
urbanity  and  culture,  which  transcends  all  sectarian  bounds;  and  the  other 
synonymous  with  felicitous  invention — Fontaine  ;  the  'Telemachus'  of  the  one 
and  the  *  Fables '  of  the  other,  form  most  appropriate  additions  to  this  series ; 
and  they  are  translated  with  rare  skill  and  grace,  so  as  to  preserve  their  classic 
tone. 

All  these  works  belong  to  the  earlier  periods  of  French  literature,  which  ap- 
pears in  its  germ  in  Montaionb,  and  culminates  in  that  brilliant  age,  which  was 
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signalized  bj  the  triumphs  of  Voltaire,  Fenelon,  La  Fontaine,  and  Pascal. 
As  the  design  of  the  publishers  was  to  giye  a  complete  library  of  the  French 
standard  writers,  more  recent  works  of  celebrity  haye  been  included ;  and  two 
better  names  to  gire  popularity  to  the  whole,  could  not  have  been  selected  than 
tiiose  of  Chateaubslano  and  Madame  Db  Stael.  Although  contemporaries, 
the  genius  of  these  writers  were  singularly  diverse ;  and  yet,  each  was  and  is  a 
representative  mind,  whose  career  is  intimately  associated  with  the  political  and 
social  transitions  incident  to  the  reign  of  the  First  Napoleon  ;  Ghateaubeiand 
indicating,  with  rare  eloquence,  the  conservative,  and  De  Stael  the  speculative 
and  experimental  tendency  of  that  wonderful  crisis ;  the  former^s  *  Martyrs'  is  a 
prose  epic  of  Christianity ;  the  latter^s  *  Germany  *  and  *  Gorinne,'  are  glowing 
and  thoughtful  pictures  of  national  life,  literature,  and  development,  wherein 
philosophy  combines  with  romance  as  only  they  can  in  the  grasp  of  a  French 
souL  Such  are  the  valuable  and  interesting  works  thus  far  published  of  this 
much-needed  and  admirably-produced  series  of  translations  of  the  French 
dsfsics — the  success  of  which  tasteful  enterprise  will,  we  trust,  be  commensur- 
ate with  its  merits. 


UoDKRN  Phxloloot:  its  Disooreries,  History,  and  Inflnence ;  with  Maps,  Tabular  Yiews, 
and  an  Index.   Bj  Bkhjaxix  W.  Dwiobt.    New- York:  A.  8.  Bjians  and  Hubs.    1859. 

Mr.  Dwioht  is  in  advance  of  all  coUaborators,  in  this  country  at  least,  in  at- 
tempting a  popular  exposition  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology.  His 
work,  founded  on  essays  which  first  appeared  in  religious  periodicals,  is  written 
in  an  ambitiously  rhetorical  style  that  may  have  added  to  the  efiect  of  quarterly 
articles,  but  is  entirely  inappropriate  in  a  volume  devoted  to  a  scientific  sulject 
and  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools.  With  this  single  criticism,  the  work 
deserves  commendation  as  containing  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  information,  oa 
a  subject  of  leading  interest  to  scholars  at  the  present  time,  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  single  volume.  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  classifications  of  languages, 
it  traces  the  Indo-European  development  in  all  its  branches,  iix>m  the  Arians  of 
India  to  the  Gelts  of  Britain.  The  statement  of  the  peculiarities  of  different 
languages  and  races  is  full  enough  to  give  an  intelligent  general  comprehension 
of  the  subject,  and  is  in  some  cases  more  definite  and  precise  than  is  warranted 
by  the  results  thus  &r  obtained  firom  modem  researches.  Thus  the  old  Eg3rptian 
language  is  decisively  classed  by  the  author  in  the  Semitic  family.  On  the  con- 
trary, Uie  principal  and  latest  authorities,  show  that  the  Egyptian  had  nearly  as 
much  affinity  with  the  Indo-European  languages  as  with  the  Semitic,  and  make  it 
probable  that  Egypt  was  peopled  by  an  early  ofi&et  fh>m  the  undivided  Asiatic 
stock,  and  that  its  language  was  a  form  of  the  original  Asiatic  tongue,  the  common 
parent  alike  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  families.  An  interesting  portion 
of  the  work  is  the  htstorjr  of  modem  philology,  containing  sketches  of  the  princi- 
pal laborers  in  this  department 
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Watbidb-Glivpsbs,  North  akd  South.    Bj  Liliax  Fosteb.    In  one  Yolume :  pp.  250. 
New-Tork :  Bcdd  and  Cabi^toh. 

The  letters  which  oompose  this  neatly-executed  yolume,  (which  reaches  us  at  a 
late  hour,)  were  written  at  difierent  periods  during  the  last  few  years,  and  describe, 
as  the  title  implies,  '  men,  manners,  and  scenery,'  in  different  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Foster  is  not  wrong  in  modestly  inferring  that  they  will  he  found  to 
impart  both  instruction  and  interest,  '  in  relation  to  the  Tarious  routes  of  travel,  as 
well  as  the  places  of  fiwhionable  resort  for  artists,  statesmen,  and  men  of  business, 
with  their  families,  during  the  pleasant  season  of  the  year ; '  thus  funushing  those 
who  design  to  journey  in  the  United  States,  whether  American  or  foreigner,  a 
synopsis  of  pleasant  routes,  with  the  rendezrous  of  intelligent  and  refined  travellers. 
The  work,  remarks  a  contemporary,  *  is  marked  by  an  earnestness  of  spirit,  a  plea- 
sant gift  of  description,  and  a  correctness  of  judgment,  which  show  that  literature 
is  the  author's  proper  vocation.*  But  even  were  the  work  less  varied  and  interest- 
ing than  it  is  — and  stem  criticism  might  pick  flaws  in  some  few  instances — still 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  written  and  circulated,  should  commend  it 
warmly  to  the  public :  the  writer  is  a  widow,  and  is  using,  in  her  bereavement  and 
sorrow,  the  best  means  at  her  command,  for  the  support  of  a  little  family  left  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her  exertions. 


Tflv  HiSTORT  OF  Hbrodotus  :  Translated  and  Copiously  Annotated  by  Gkorob  Raw- 
LiNSOK,  assisted  by  CoL  Sir  Hbnrt  Rawlixsom  and  Sir  J.  O.  Wilkiitsov.  Vol.  IL 
New- 1  ork :  D.  Applbtoh  akd  Coxpakt.    1860. 

The  second  volume  of  this  elaborate  illustration  of  ancient  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  Egypt  More  ancient  than  Greece  and  Rome,  than  Ecbatana,  Nineveh, 
or  Babylon,  more  ancient  than  any  other  recorded  fiicts  in  history,  are  the  exploits 
of  the  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  whose  monumental  annals  extend,  according  to 
the  most  authoritative  interpretations,  back  into  the  fourth  decade  of  centuries 
before  our  era.  As  geological  science  has  demonstrated  from  the  crust  of  the 
earth  long  periods  of  ante-historical  time,  so  the  researches  in  comparative  phi- 
lology and  ethnology  have  rescued  from  the  realm  of  myth  and  fable  not  only 
long  periods  of  national  existence,  but  the  migrations,  relationships,  and  general 
fortunes  of  the  primitive  races,  and  the  broad  outiines  of  an  eventful  and  interest- 
ing history  far  behind  the  point  which  not  many  years  ago  was  the  terminus  of 
historic  certainty.  The  new  English  version  constitutes  but  the  smaller  part*of 
'  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,'  the  larger  portion  consisting  of  notes  and  appendices, 
which  embody  the  chief  results,  historical  and  ethnographical,  that  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hieroglypical  discovery.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  editors  are  original  and  distinguished  authorities,  and  their  illustrations 
are  from  the  most  recent  sources  of  information.  Among  the  many  learned 
works  in  this  department  of  historic  inquiry,  we  know  of  no  other  which  is  at 
once  so  accessible  and  interesting,  and  so  nearly  exhaustive. 
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Editobial  HmoBiCAL  Naxrattyb  of  the  Khickbbbockeb  ILkOAziNB :  Number 
Note.  —  Among  the  earliest,  the  most  genial,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  the  most 
popular  of  the  contributors  to  this  Magazine,  we  hare  long  desired  to  mention  the 
name  of  Rey.  Frederick  W.  Shelton,  author  of  *  Salander  and  the  Dragon ;  * 
than  which  a  more'  forcefhl  portraiture  of  Slander  has  seldom  been  written ; 
'The  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph's,  etc:  and  of  this  second-named  work,  also,  we 
cannot  help  saying  in  this  place,  that  it  embraces  a  series  of  good-natured] j 
satirical  sketches,  which  eyery  parish-clergyman,  in  the  small  yillages  of  the 
country,  must  admit  to  be  truthfully  and  admirably  wrought  out  Both 
works  were,  and  continue  to  be,  desenredly  popular. 

Mr.  SuELTON,  when  first  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker,  was 
not  a  clergyman.  He  had  recently  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  with  distin- 
guished honors ;  was  an  accomplished  scholar ;  and  with  a  literary  style,  even 
then,  so  smooth  and  flowing,  as  to  indicate  the  '  cultured  *  features  of  his  future 
compositions,  when  experience  and  practice  should  haye  ripened  his  powers  to 
full  maturity. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  first  time  that  we  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with 
the  writer  and  long-time  friend  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  at  a  pleasant  village 
of  Long-IsUnd :  a  varied  and  extensive  ocean-washed  region,  almost  every  part 
of  which  he  has  made  familiar  to  our  readers,  in  all  sections  of  our  common 
country,  by  his  graphic  and  unmistakably  natural,  life-like  descriptions.  It 
was  a  most  heavenly  day  in  early  spring;  and  after  much  enjoyable  converse  in 
tiie  home  of  his  boyhood,  we  took  our  first  walk  together  up  to  a  pleasant  emi- 
nence on  the  *  Back-bone  of  Long-IsUnd,'  over-looking  the  wide-spread  and 
beautiful  bay  of  Jamaica.  There  and  then  it  was  '  sad  yet  sweet  to  be ; '  for  we 
could  not  choose  but  think  of  one  just  laid  in  earth,  who  was  with  vm  when 
we  were  bom,  but  with  whom  we  were  not,  when  he  died.    The  fresh,  yellow* 
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green  trees  had  just  expanded  into  lea^  and  last  year's  verdure  *  gaye  forth  a 

goodsmelL*    Afiuroff^  we 

'  SAW  the  dim  blue  HishUnds, 

Conej.  Oak,  and  other  islanos. 
Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom  of  the  siiniij  summer  sea : ' 

and  such  was  the  character  of  our  enjoyment,  such  our  *  much  and  Tarious  talk,' 
that,  as  we  have  said,  all  these  things  we  can  at  this  moment  recall,  as  if  they 
were  but  of  yesterday.  Then  and  there  was  formed  a  friendship  which  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  this  yeiy  hour ;  strengthened  by  long  intimacy,  and  feeding 
the  *  hunger  of  the  heart  *  for  the  fraternal  a£fection  of  which  we  had  just  been 
bereft,  when  a  kind  fortune  brought  us  first  together.  Pardon  this  tribute :  it 
could  not  be  repressed. 

Among  Mr.  Shelton's  first  articles  for  the  Knickkrbockeb,  were  ^The  Kushow 
Property,'  ^Peter  Cram  at  Tinneeum,'  'The  Cireus,*  and  'The  Drama  at  Tinn^ 
eumJ  The  first  of  these  was  a  keen  and  especially  *  telling '  satire  upon  the  rage 
for  speculation  in  real  estate  so  prevalent  at  that  period,  which  threatened  to  turn 
all  the  Long-Island  fiurms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  into  premature 
cities :  the  second,  a  most  amusing  sketch  of  a  Yankee  singing-master,  who  came 
to  the  little  village  to  instruct  the  *  natives '  in  psalmody,  where  he  met  with  sin- 
gular rebuSk  from  old  practitioners  of  his  art :  the  third  a  description  of  a  ^  Cir- 
cus,' so  truthful,  BO  charmingly  written,  that  to  this  day,  it  is  sent  on  in  advance 
by  the  managers  of  drcus  companies,  for  publication  in  the  village  newspapers, 
previous  to  the  advent  of  the  *  Great  Show : '  while  the  fourth  was  especially 
rich  as  a  broad  burlesque.  The  longest  contribution  at  this  period,  however, 
fi-om  'SLr.  Shbltom's  pen,  was  '17^  Country  Doctor,  an  Auto-biogrc^ky,  written  at 
the  request  of  Glauber  SaulUs,  M,D,J  which  ran  through  two  or  three  volumes 
of  the  Magazine.  It  was  unquestionably  a  narrative  of  events  of  actual  occur- 
rence in  the  experience  of  the  writer's  father,  an  eminent  physician  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  native  village  and  of  all  the  country  side,  far  and  near.  Many 
of  these  possessed  the  broadest  humor,  while  others  were  replete  with  tender 
pathos;  and  all  recorded  in  a  style  of  the  utmost  directness  and  simplicity.  It 
would  not  be  *  fiur '  were  we  not  to  afford  our  present  readers  a  touch  of  *  The 
Doctor's  quality.'  In  our  first  extract,  the  reader  will  please  to  accompany  the 
good  physician  along  the  banks  of  *  Dog  River,'  a  queer  litUe  stream  which  took 
its  rise  nobody  knew  where  among  the  hills,  and  turned  a  great  many  mill-wheels 
before  it  eventually  found  its  way  into  Long-Island  Sound.  *  The  Doctor '  is  sud- 
denly startled  by  loud  cries,  as  of  some  person  in  distress : 

*  On  advancing  a  little  farther,  and  turning  an  angle  of  the  stream  called  Dove-tail 
Bend,  I  beheld  a  woman  walking  up  and  down  the  bank,  wringing  her  hands  and  beat- 
ing her  breast,  and  filling  the  place  with  the  bitterest  lamentations.  As  this  part  of 
Dog  River  is  extremely  wild,  Ijing  within  the  gloom  of  old  trees,  and  the  foliage  of  its 
banks  almost  black  in  its  luxuriance,  the  spectacle  of  this  distracted  creature,  although 
she  looked  like  any  thing  but  a  spiritual  being,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  one  of  those 
unhappy  ghosts  who  moan  upon  the  banks  of  Styx,  and  cannot  cross,  because  their 
bodies  have  been  deprived  of  burial.  She  did  not  at  first  perceive  my  approach,  but 
continued  to  weep  and  talk  to  herself. 
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*  *  Dsmru ! '  shrieked  she,  in  a  roice  so  sadden  and  piercing  that  it  went  through 
mf  ears,  and  then  softening  down,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed  in  a  mourn- 
fol  tone :  *  Oh,  hinnej,  hinney !  and  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  ? ' 

*  I  was  affected  bj  her  genuine  distress,  and  reined  in  my  horse.  '  My  good  woman,* 
■aid  I,  '  what  m  the  matter?    What  makes  you  cry  so  ? ' 

*  She  lifted  up  her  eyes,  red  with  weeping,  and  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  told  the 
cause  of  her  grief.  It  was  a  short  story,  bat  a  melancholy.  On  the  day  before,  her 
husband  Dennis  and  herself  were  returning  at  sun-down  from  their  duly  toil,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  cross  the  stream  in  this  place,  where  a  tree  thrown  across  formed 
a  nistic  bridge.  She  went  before,  carrying  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  reached  the  shore 
in  safety.  But  alas!  for  Dennis.  He  hesitated  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  lost 
his  balance.  First  hU  right  arm  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  then  his  left ;  then  his  right, 
then  his  left.  It  was  to  no  purpose.  Dennis  had  taken  a  '  drap '  too  much,  and  he 
fell  into  the  stream.  *  Farewell,  daylight  I  *  exclaimed  he,  throwing  up  his  hands  with 
philosophic  resignation,  and  catching  a  glimpse  for  the  last  time  of  the  sky.  His  af- 
fecdouate  wife  hastened  to  his  rescue,  but  he  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  And  now 
she  ceased  not  to  call  upon  him  in  the  place  where  he  had  died,  for  his  body  had  not 
yet  been  found. 

'As  this  was  a  case  which  unhappily  my  medical  art  did  not  reach,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  departing,  and  leaving  her  to  that  grief  which  I  could  not  assuage,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  rustling  in  the  thicket^  and  a  young  fellow  bounded 
forth  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  dressed  in  sportsman's  attire. 

*  *  Hallo  I  *  shouted  he ;  *  what  the  deril  's  to  pay  ?  What 's  all  this  huUabaloo  about?  * 
'  I  explained  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  state  of  the  case. 

'  *  Oh ! '  said  he,  in  commiserating  accents,  *I  *m  very,  yery  sorry  for  you,  my  good 
woman.    And  would  you  like  to  know  how  to  find  him  ?  * 

*  The  poor  creature  paused,  looked  up  eagerly,  and  iuToked  blessings  on  him :  *  Oh ! 
indade  and  indade  would  I !  *  replied  she. 

'*WelV  said  he,  'I '11  tell  you.    Go  into  the  woods ' 

**Yaa.' 

*  *  And  get  a  ten-foot  pole ' 

* '  Yas.' 

*•  *  And  put  a  potato  on  the  end  of  it,  and  put  it  in  the  creek,  and  ycu  HI  eaieh  himf* 
*•  The  poor  woman  broke  forth  into  a  tempest  of  passion  at  such  a  sudden  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes,  and  poured  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  offender,  with  a  volu- 
bility rarely  equalled.  I  was  mjrself  vexed  and  indignant  at  this  unfeeling  speech,  and 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  rebuked  the  young  sportsman  with  a  severity  which 
forms  no  part  of  my  disposition.  To  this  he  replied  by  sarcastic  reflections  on  my 
horse  and  sulky,  and  finally  had  the  insolence  to  let  off  both  barrels  of  his  fowling- 
piece  near  my  horse's  head,  who  was  happily  very  *  hard  of  hearing,*  or  else  if  he  had 
been  young  and  spirited,  he  might  have  run  away.' 

Allow  OS  to  make  you  acquainted  with  'Mr.  Rainbow,*  a  young  countiy 
'buck*  of  the  purest  water,  whom  our  auto-biographist  met  at  old  Mrs.  Quadtt- 
LET*8  tea-party.    He  is  a  perfect ' picture,*  all  ready  for  framing : 

'  The  last  personage  mentioned  struck  my  eye.  He  was  the  complete  model  of  t 
country  dandy,  and  beautifully  tricked  off  In  a  variety  of  costume.  When  he  was  in 
fall  dreai,  he  wore  pumps  with  red  ribbons ;  on  the  present  occasion,  boots.    His  pan- 
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taloona  were  Mown  out  at  the  knees,  diminishing  aboTe  and  below.  His  coat  was  a 
■wallow-tailed  blue,  with  gilt  buttons,  stamped  with  some  curious  devioe.  It  was  very 
superb.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a  Jet  eagle,  with  wings  outspread,  from  whose  beak  a 
chain  descended  to  another  laige  square  ornament  further  down,  containing  a  repre- 
sentation, painted  in  water-colors,  of  a  willow-tree,  a  woman,  and  a  tomb-stone.  On 
the  tomb-etone  you  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  letters :  '  In  memory  of  .  .  .  .*  Here 
the  chain  was  again  attached,  and  thence  went  festooning  in  Various  directions  about 
his  vest,  communicating  with  a  pinch-beck  watch,  and  at  last  dangling  down  in  front, 
where  it  was  terminated  by  three  seals,  three  keys,  and  a  ten-penny-bit.  A  silly  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  hair  plastered  down  with  studied  effect  over  a  forehead 
not  the  most  capacious,  completed  the  whole  of  the  external  man.* 

One  momiDg  in  early  autumn  the  doctor  calls  to  see  a  poor  English  boy,  liter- 
ally a  '  patient,*  fiuling  daily  from  consumption ;  dying  among  strangers,  far  from 
fiimily  and  friends,  in  a  strange  land.  His  physician  finds  that  the  heartless  wo- 
man of  the  house  where  he  lodged  had  sent  him  to  the  Poor-House,  whei^e  she 
herself,  as  a  Just  retribution,  afterward  died.  The  Doctor  determines  to  go  at 
onoe  and  bring  the  young  man  away : 

*  Attxr  driring  for  some  distance  over  a  desolate  moor,  I  drew  near  the  place  of 
destination.  A  small  house  of  one  story,  painted  of  a  dusky  red,  stood  alone,  without 
fences,  or  trees,  or  garden,  or  any  thing  to  alleriate  its  dreary  soUtude.  There  was  no 
object  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  or  the  senses  receive  pleasure,  but  a  dead  flat  ex- 
tended on  all  mdes,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Every  blade  of  grass  in  the  vicinity 
was  dead,  and  the  pools  of  stagnant  water  were  dried  up  by  the  summer  sun,  and  ex- 
hibited their  bottoms  of  baked  clay ;  and  myriads  of  flies  and  wasps  were  buzzing 
around,  and  inflicting  their  poisonous  stings  on  all  living  things.  How  emblematic 
was  this  external  cheerlessness  and  drought,  of  the  hearts  of  that  miserable  brother- 
hood, to  whom  the  public  charity  doles  out  its  morsels  with  a  pitiful  hand,  and  will  be- 
stow on  them  nothing  with  pleosure  but  a  grave  !  Here  was  indeed  a  fitting  abode  for 
Poverty  to  eke  out  the  penalty  of  its  misdemeanor  in  an  affectionate  fellowship  with 
Crime ;  for  Crime  and  Penury,  forgetful  of  caste,  seemed  to  stand  upon  equal  ground, 
and  to  Jibe  and  chatter  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Here  in  this  hidden  place,  where 
the  foot  of  the  world  never  intruded ;  inhere  Charity  never  came  with  her  open  palm ; 
where  the  light  of  smiles  and  cheerfulness  was  never  known  to  break,  and  where  the 
voice  of  lamentation,  of  bickering  and  complaint,  never  penetrated  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  little  pandemonium. 

*  The  County  Poor-House !  What  horrible  associations  are  connected  with  the  name ! 
How  do  oil,  save  those  who  are  hardened  and  insensible,  shrmk  back  from  those  walls, 
and  tremble  at  the  humiliation  of  such  a  home !  I  had  some  curiosity  to  examine  a 
place  of  which  report  did  not  speak  favorably ;  and  truly  can  I  say,  that  its  actual  ter- 
rors deserve  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  those  who  have  entered  on  the  career  of 
poverty  and  crime ;  and  may  Gon  pity  those  who,  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  have 
arrived  at  a  place  to  which  the  grave  itself  is  preferable  ! 

*  I  entered  the  walls,  and  soon  saw  enough  to  disgust  and  sicken.  The  miserable 
inmates  who  were  able  to  keep  out  of  their  beds  and  to  eat,  were  assembled  in  the  re- 
fectory ;  and  there  a  sanctimonious  man,  whether  chaplain  or  superintendent,  or  what 
not,  with  uplifted  hands,  was  imploring  Heaven^s  blessing — shall  I  be  believed  when 
I  state  the  foot  ?<— upon  a  dinner  of  boiled  horsx-fbet.    This  species  of  shell-flsh  is 
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1  in  maritime  districts  to  enrich  tlie  soil,  and  yast  quantities  are  brought  up  out  of 
the  sea  for  that  purpose,  and  are  scattered  orer  the  fields,  tainting  the  air  iof  miles 
around.  Swine  are  sometimes  fattened  on  this  fish,  which  renders  the  flesh  so  strong 
and  disagreeable  that  it  is  scarce  eatable.  But  it  is  only  in  the  County  Poor-Houtt 
thai  this  noxious  food  is  administered  to  fnetu  The  paupers  started  from  the  table  in 
disorder,  when  thej  beheld  a  stranger ;  and  some  of  them  coming  toward  me,  stretched 
oot  their  hands  for  alms.* 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  this  yery  sketch,  copied  into  the  Long-Island  jour- 
nals, effected  in  some  respects  a  reform  of  this  disgraceful  abuse.  A  single  far- 
ther extract  must  finish  our  quotations,  and  bring  the  present  number  of  our 
narratiye  to  a  close.  A  most  melancholy  duty  interrupts  us,  of  which  the  reader 
will  be  apprised  elsewhere.  The  terrible  wreck  of  the  *  Mexico '  on  the  Long- 
Island  shore  at  Rockaway,  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  older 
readers.  Exceedingly  graphic  and  forcible  is  the  record  of  this  eyent,  as  pro- 
seryed  in  the  'Doctor^s  port-folio.  On  a  bitter,  'bitter  cold  night*  he  has  been 
sent  for  to  yisit  a  man  dangerously  ill  at  *Far  Rockaway,'  in  a  lonely  house,  not 
far  firom  the  searshore : 

*HAyiHa  yisited  the  man  in  his  chamber,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  not  yery  ill,  I 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  sitting  down  before  the  fire,  forgot  my  chagrin  in  an  en- 
joyment of  the  genial  warmth.  For  some  moments  I  found  ample  cause  for  rumina- 
tion, gazing  alternately  at  the  bed  of  hickory  coals  and  at  the  cobwebs  which  graced 
the  rough  beams  oyerhead.  Presently  my  ear  was  startled  by  the  cries  and  yoices  of 
a  number  of  men  without ;  and  one  of  them,  thrusting  his  head  in  the  door,  gaye  the 
appalling  cry :  *A  SfiiP  Asnoas!' 

'  I  started  to  my  feet  at  the  intelligence.     *  Where  does  she  lie  ? '  I  inquired. 
*"  High  upon  the  beach,  two  miles  east  of  this.' 

•*Whati8she?' 

'  *  An  English  brig,  full  of  passengers.' 

*  *  Merciful  heayens ! '  I  exclaimed ;  *  is  there  no  relief  for  so  many  perishing  souls  ? ' 

* '  I  guess  not  We  are  getting  the  neighbors  together,  to  see  if  any  thing  can  be 
done.' 

'  I  was  aroused  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  horrid  truth,  and  resolyed  to  follow  the 
men.  From  them  I  learned  that  the  yessel  had  been  ashore  seyend  hours,  and  would 
scarcely  hold  together  till  morning.  To  bring  away  any  part  of  the  crew  would  be 
difficult  in  the  day-time,  but  nearly  impossible  in  the  tempestuous  night.  Yet  there 
were  braye  hearts  and  strong  hands  in  the  small  company  which  was  collecting  to 
the  rescue.  We  stopped  at  eyery  lonely  house,  and  eyery  fisherman's  hut,  on  the  ap- 
proach to  the  sea-shore,  and  communicated  the  intelligence.  Kor  were  those  hardy 
men,  who  are  accustomed  to  battle  with  the  deep,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  They 
turned  out  with  alacrity,  and  their  wiyes  and  families  kindled  fires,  and  made  proyision 
for  any  of  the  shipwrecked  sufferers  who  might  be  sayed.  We  receiyed  occasional 
accessions  to  our  number,  as  we  journeyed  along  the  deep  sands,  but  we  exchanged 
few  words.  For  myself,  I  had  nearly  coyered  my  head  in  the  folds  of  a  large  cloak,  to 
withdraw  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  blast,  which  had  become  almost  too  cut- 
ting to  be  endured. 

'  Suddenly  the  whole  company  halted.  *  Hark  ! '  said  one  of  the  number.  We  lis- 
tened attentiyely,  and  then  for  the  first  time  heard  as  it  were  a  choir  of  human  yoices, 
low  and  plaintive,  swelling  and  subsiding  with  the  fitful  gusts ;  sometimes  dying  alto- 
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gethe^away,  then  riaing  with  greater  energy  above  the  noise  of  the  tempest  and  boom- 
ing of  the  wares.  At  this  appalling  sound,  the  men  started  off  on  a  fall  run  toward 
the  beach.  I  followed,  but  soon  paused,  out  of  breath,  having  guued  the  summit  of 
some  hillocks  of  sand.  I  loolced  before  me,  and  beheld  the  ocean  lashed  into  furj  by 
a  succession  of  storms,  and  the  wliite  breakers  rolling  and  bursting  at  my  feet  I  have 
never  sailed  in  ships,  nor  been  wafted  to  foreign  climes ;  but  I  have  walked  often  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  Sea,  and  have  ever  found  it  the  same  solemn,  sublime,  and  com- 
paratively changeless  scene.'  ...  *  The  night  had  become  more  clear ;  the  moon 
rode  high  and  less  obscure  in  the  heavens,  seeming  to  look  down  with  a  cold  apathy 
on  a  world  of  sorrow  and  distress.  But  that  which  riveted  the  gaze  of  the  beholder, 
was  a  large  ship,  not  many  yards  from  the  shore,  her  spars,  yards  and  rigging  distinctly 
visible,  and  her  decks  dark  with  human  beings.  The  sea  was  making  a  continual 
breach  over  her,  and  the  spray  turned  into  ice  as  it  fell  upon  those  who  sought  a  refuge 
in  securer  places  from  the  waves.  It  was  even  possible  to  discern  some  of  the  minuter 
details  of  the  melancholy  congregation  ;  the  wild  gestures  wliich  accompanied  their 
heart-rending  shrieks,  and  the  arms  uplifted  to  heaven  in  supplication ;  friends  locked 
In  each  other^s  arms,  and  mothers  clasping  their  infants  in  a  cold  embrace,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  cherish  life  by  the  hist  drop  of  their  own  bosoms.  Horror-struck,  I  stood  and 
gazed  at  the  spectacle.  I  was  too  deeply  absorbed  to  be  any  longer  sensible  of  the 
bitter  cold,  but  was  trying  to  estimate  by  a  vain  arithmetic  the  amount  of  suffering  and 
mortal  agony  brought  together  in  so  small  a  space,  and  how  many  trembling  souls, 
whether  of  the  guilty  or  purely  innocent,  were  about  to  ascend  from  this  tumultuous 
scene  to  the  God  who  gave  them.' 

Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  save  the  poor  unfortunates,  but  aU  in  yain. 
Oars  became  clogged  and  sbapdess  with  ice,  and  the  strong  man*s  arms  paralyzed 
with  cold.  The  rising  sun  of  the  next  morning  shone  brightly  upon  the  bark 
'  Mexico '  —  upon  icicles  pendent  from  spars  and  rigging,  and  upon  men  dad  in 
complete  icy  armor :  and  this  was  the  closing  scene  : 

'  It  was  two  days  after  this,  when  the  sea  had  given  up  many  of  its  dead.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  late  disaster,  as  they  had  been  recovered,  were  placed  in  a  sort  of  hovel 
on  the  desolate  shore,  awaiting  the  recognition  of  friends.  It  was  a  singular  and  im- 
pressive spectacle.  They  lay  there  in  all  attitudes,  rigidly  frozen;  some  with  their 
knees  bent,  and  their  hands  clasped  upon  the  breast,  as  if  they  had  died  in  prayer ; 
others  exhibiting  the  contortions  of  those  who  had  experienced  great  agony.  Before 
the  spirit  had  winged  its  flight,  it  seemed  to  have  left  an  impress  which  remained  fixed 
on  the  countenances  of  the  dead.  There  you  could  trace  unerringly  the  last  emotions 
which  had  agitated  their  souls  in  death ;  the  pangs  of  youth  and  age,  of  man  and  wo- 
manhood. There  you  saw  the  closed  lips  and  high  brow  of  the.  strong  man  who  had 
met  his  fate  with  resolution,  and  the  intenser  anguish  of  him  who  feared  to  die. 
Children  appeared  to  be  stiU  sobbing,  and  the  half-mumbled  cake  remained  in  their 
clenched  fists.  Resignation  and  calm  Joy  were  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  a  few 
with  an  expression  so  life-like,  that  one  might  have  deemed  them  the  subjects  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  not  of  the  long,  last  sleep.  Death  had  spared  the  bloom  on  the  frozen 
cheeks  of  a  young  girl  She  lay  with  a  crucifix  clasped  upon  her  breast.  And  where 
was  the  lover,  who  now  lived  in  happy  ignorance,  but  would  on  the  morrow  kneel  at 
the  dde  of  the  blooming  corae !  In  the  city,  looking  toward  the  sea  with  strained 
eyes,  watching  every  white  sail,  and  wishing  the  intervening  time  to  be  blotted  oat 
which  debarred  him  from  so  much  happiness  I  * 
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Ax  IwTKBvuew  WITH  AX  EDITOR. — Then  is  a  good  degree  of  slj  satire,  and 
not  a  little  genuine  humor,  and  puncturative  common-sense,  in  the  *  Interview 
uiih  an  Editor,^  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  new  correspondent  He  does  n't 
*  cover  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small  piece  of  butter ; '  and  his  dialogue 
sounds  Terjr  much  as  if  it  actually  occurred.  Read,  please,  and  $ee  if  it  does 
not: 

'  I  KNOW  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  an  account  of  my  first  and  only  interview 
with  Godwin.  It  was  striking  and  charaoteristic.  It  occurred  in  this  wise :  I  was 
oat  of  employment.  I  had  suddenly  been  depriyed  of  a  sitaation  which  I  had  long 
held  with  no  little  pride  and  pleasure,  as  chore-boy  to  a  country  eatablishment. 
The  faet  is,  (it  is  better  to  confess  it,)  I  somewhat  transcended  the  duties  of  the  situa- 
tion I  filled.  The  mistress  of  the  mansion  in  whose  service  I  had  long  labored,  al- 
though not  particularly  indulgent  to  her  employees,  looked  with  a  charitable  eye 
upon  my  short-comings  or  over-goings,  especially  those  of  a  grave  nature.  This  fact 
led  me  with  some  such  perrerseness  of  spirit  as  that  which  actuated  John  Wujues 
when  he  was  trying  to  find  out  by  personal  experience  vhat  wot  libellous,  to  ascer- 
tain by  frequent  experiments  how  great  a  latitude  I  might  venture  to  take.  I  have 
iinee  ascertained  that  the  knowledge  once  acquired,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  cost. 

'  Being  tolerably  free  from  conventional  prejudices,  I  determined  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  most  congenial  employment  I  could  find.  The  toy  business  at  once  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  as  a  yery  desirable  one;  but  a  lack  of  capital  prevented  me  from 
going  into  it.  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  literature,  being  ashamed  of  no  em- 
ployment that  would  afford  an  honest  livelihood.  Before  embarking  very  exten- 
ayeiy  into  literature,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  bore  some  experienced  literary  per- 
sonage for  information,  that  being  the  very  thing  I  in  common  with  many  others 
who  make  literature  a  calling,  most  lack.  Of  conrse  I  very  naturally  determined 
to  make  a  victim  of  the  moat  benevolent  man  I  could  think  o£ 

'  A  relative  of  mine  who  has  a  great  admiration  for  Oerman  literature,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  philosophy  of  Eant,  has  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  two  cele- 
brated men  of  very  antagonistical  qualities.  One  of  them  is  the  well-known,  chari- 
table and  affectionate  divine,  the  reverend  FRoanr  Hart  Gosslxng,  and  the  other  is 
that  learned  and  distingaished  pbiloeophioal  bigot  and  misanthropical  litterateur, 
FiTOHvouaAT  Godwin,  Esq. ;  no  relation  to  him  of  the  Evening  Fost,  though  marvel- 
loos  proper  men,  both  of  them.  No  three  birds  of  the  forest  resemble  each  other 
less  than  GUnmuno,  Godwin,  and  my  relative;  yet  they  unite  in  one  harmonious 
ehant  in  praise  of  German  philosophy.  If  there  are  any  marks  by  which  to  distin- 
guish transcendental  philosophers,  my  impression  is,  that  if  the  reader  should  see 
these  three  gentlemen  moving  arm-in-arm  towards  a  lager  beer  saloon,  the  thought 
would  not  at  once  be  irresistibly  forced  upon  him  that  they  were  men  of  that  stamp. 

'  In  my  straits  for  information  with  regard  to  literature,  I  could  think  of  no  more 
ayailable  victim  than  Mr.  Godwin.  As  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  have  an  in- 
terview with  him,  and  my  relatlye  not  being  at  hand  to  introduce  me,  I  made  use 
of  hiB  name  to  introduce  myselC  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Godwin  before,  and  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  his  appearance.    In  the  face  he  reminded  me  a  little  of 
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the  representationa  of  that  great  medical  luminary,  Mr.  Bob  Sawtee,  as  he  appears 
in  the  illastrated  editions  of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  There  was  the  same  Jolly 
twinkle  In  his  eye,  the  same  broad  philanthropy  and  hopeful  riews  of  life  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  as  distinguished  the  rather  pensive-looking  but  cheerful  Sawtxr. 
He  is  apparently  about  fifty  years  of  age,  decidedly  Jomr  Bullish  in  appearance,  a 
stout,  well-built,  fine-looking  man.  This  is  my  impression  of  him  as  near  as  I  can 
now  recollect.  But  if  he  should  come  into  the  room  while  I  am  writing  this,  I 
doubt  if  I  should  know  him. 

'  HU  career  has  been  a  somewhat  striking  one.  Preyious  to  becoming  ^itor  of 
the  Metropolitan,  New-Light  Ethical  Clipper,  he  had  started  in  New-England  an 
institution  which  he  intended  as  an  opposition  to  the  military  school  at  West-Point. 
A  moral  discipline  was  to  be  substituted  for  a  physical  one ;  and  it  was  thought 
(by  those  not  connected  with  the  establishment)  that  constant  real  fights  would  be 
substituted  for  sham  ones.  It  was  very  successful,  I  mean  the  fights  were  successful, 
the  project  was  a  failure.  After  this  he  became  editor  of  the  M.  N.  L.  £.  G.  news- 
paper, and  has  since  held  that  post  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  the  coun- 
try. He  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  hopeful,  genial,  and  race-loving;  I  mean  that  he 
loves  the  human  race,  and  not  horse-racing ;  the  latter  he  is  opposed  ta  In  short, 
he  loves  every  thing  that  true  benevolence  dictates,  and  hates  every  thing  that  true 
malevolence  suggesta.    A  model  man  is  old  fistty  FncBvointAT. 

'  I  found  him  occupying  elevated  apartments  in  a  prominently  located  building  of 
the  city,  earnestly  engaged  in  a  philosophical  pursuit  after  riches.  Having  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  said  to  him  : 

* « My  name  is  Todd  of  Toddville.' 

' '  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Todd  of  Toddville,' 

' '  You  are  no  doubt  aware  from  painful  experience,  Mr.  Godwdt,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  admirable  compensations  of  nature  that  thoAe  who  have  won  distinction  in  the 
world  should  be  bored  by  those  who  have  not.  Acting  upon  this  well-known  law, 
I  have  called  upon  you  simply  (very)  to  inquire  whether  you  think  a  man  of  fair 
abilities  and  moderate  acquirement^  with  a  strong  love  for  the  employment,  can 
make  a  living  by  literature.' 

"That  depends  somewhat  upon  his  age,  experience,  and  qualifications  generally.' 

"  I  am  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  had  somewhat  of  an  elephantine  experience ; 
my  qualifications,  I  presume,  are  so-so.' 

' '  Did  you  bring  any  letters  of  recommendation  ? ' 

*  *  No,  sir,  I  was  too  prudent  for  that.' 

'  *  Ywk  were  too  prudent    How  so  ? ' 

' '  I  was  afraid,  Sir,  that  parties  from  whom  I  might  have  obtained  such  letters 
would  have  said  too  much.' 

' '  If  this  prudence  was  confined  to  yourself,  it  was  quite  commendable.  At  what 
college  did  you  graduate,  sir  ? ' 

' '  At  none,  sir.    I  am  a  self-made  man.' 

' '  The  trouble  with  most  self-made  men  is,  that  they  are  not  more  than  half- 
finished.' 

' '  Very  true,  sir.  But  I  think  the  trouble  with  a  large  portion  of  regularly  edu- 
cated men  is  that  they  are  completely  finished  when  they  leave  college.' 

'  *  Ah  I  very  good.    Is  that  in  Job  Millxe  ? ' 

' '  I  think  not,  Sir.    I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  a  little  ahead  of  Joe.' 

' '  There  Ls  no  worse  habit,  I  think,  than  that  of  flattering  one's  self  too  much.     If 
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I  had  waited  a  few  minuteB  I  should  liare  been  spared  the  necessity  of  inquiring  at 
what  college  yon  graduated.  'ulA«aJo/ Joe' doesn't  strike  me  as  a  particularly 
classic  or  respectful  expression.  I  presume,  however,  that  you  do  not  propose  to 
set  up  for  another  Addison  or  Ixynf g  ? ' 

"  I  set  up  for  nobody,  Sir.* 

"  Ah  I  that  will  do  yery  well.  But  do  you  think  your  wits  are  sharp  enough  to 
eat  your  way  through  the  world  without  Jox's  assistance  f 

' '  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sharpening  them  at  that  old  and  much-used 
grindstone.  If  the  multitudes  that  have  been  there  '  to  grind '  had  not  generally 
taken  very  soft  metal  to  be  sharpened,  it  would  have  been  worn  out  long  ago.' 

' '  You  recollect,  I  presume,  the  interview  between  Smith  and  the  publisher  ? ' 

"Smith,  Smith  I  I  have  heard  the  name  before;  firm  of  Smtth  and  Brother,  I 
think?' 

' '  The  Smitb  I  refer  to  was  one  of  the  authors  of '  Rejected  Addresses.'  He  and  his 
brother  wtrt  in  company,  I  believe.' 

"  Ah !  yes.  A  hard  experience  as  '  Rejected  Addresses '  those  poems  had  before 
they  found  a  publisher.  But  I  am  flattered  if  any  thing  in  those  poems,  or  in  the 
experience  of  their  authors  reminds  yon  of  my  case.' 

' '  Nothing  but  the  rejected  part.' 

"  I  am  intruding  upon  your  valuable  time ;  of  course  I  intended  to  do  that  when 
I  came  here.  But  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  you  think  I 
should  be  able  to  make  a  living  in  Gotham  by  literature  or  not»  I  will  soon  relievo 
you  of  my  presence.' 

'  *  What  do  you  mean  by  a  'living '  ?  It  is  said  that  four  cents  a  day  will  support 
animal  life.' 

' '  Four  cents  a  day  will  not  support  this  animal's  life.  Neither  did  it  support 
TiiORKAU*8 ;  and  he  waged  the  most  successful  warfare  against  his  stomach  of  any 
man  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  the  stomach  triumphed  at  last,  though  it  had  rather  a 
lean  show  of  spoils.  No,  Sir,  no  such  views  of  a  living  as  that  will  meet  my  case. 
I  like  to  employ  the  best  tailors  and  boot-makers^  To  the  Aesthetic  eye  there  is 
sach  a  difference  between  the  best  and  indifferent  workmen.  I  am  not  very  fiistidi- 
ous about  what  I  eat;  the  table  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is  good  enough  for  me, 
but  I  do  appreciate  very  highly,  commodious,  rich,  and  beautiful  lodgings.' 

•  *  I  very  much  doubt.  Sir,  if  literature  would  afford  you  that  style  of  living.' 

'  'Then  literature  may  be,  as  much  of  it  is,  both  by  me  and  the  public,  discarded. 
I  will  go  into  the  toy  business,  and  thus  seek  to  amuse  children  of  a  smaller  growth. 

' '  I  commend  your  resolution,  Sir.' 

• '  Good-day,  Mr.  FrrcnrouRAT.* 

• '  Good-day,  Mr.  Todd  of  Toddville,  . 

'Thus  ended  my  interview  with  one  who  was  once  the  principal  of  the  great  New- 
England  male  and  female  military  academy,  but  who  now  as  critic,  philosopher^  and 
prophet,  stands  at  the  bellows  of  one  of  the  greatest  forges  in  the  country  where 
public  sentiment  is  manufiactured.  On  the  whole,  I  received  a  gentler  snubbing 
from  Mr.  Godwin  than  it  has  been  my  experience  to  meet  with  from  e^tors  and 
publishers  generally.    I  believe  the  good  time  is  coming.' 

Our  correspondent '  made  a  good  show ;  *  but  it  seems  to  us  that '  our  talented 
contemporary,*  the  Editor,  wasn't  altogether  •slow,'  either.  Apropos  of  the 
toy  trade:  will  our  new  friend  oblige  our  youngest  juvenile  —  who,  hearing  us 
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read  to  *  mother  *  and  *  the  girls'  something  touching  that  species  of  commerce^ 
pricked  up  his  ever-open  and  not  over-prolonged  ears  'for  a  boj  of  his  size  * — 
by  sending  to  our  sanctum,  for  his  benefit  and  behoof  a  certain  oarved  wooden 
operative  specimen  of  mechanical  animal  'movement'?  He  wants  a  wooden 
monkey,  climbing  a  small  white-wood  pole,  to  which  he  (the  monkey,  not  our 
'little  boy  *)  is  very  much  attached  by  his  arms.  The  higher  he  climbs  the 
more  he  shows  his  agility,  but  at  the  same  time  his  inability  to  reach  the  top ; 
until,  his  lucky  stars  favoring  him,  over  he  goes,  head  first,  down  the  other 
side  t    We  want  one  of  those. 


Washimoton  Irving  upon  the  late  Fenixobe  Cooper. — The  subjoined  note 
from  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  written  to  us  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  '^Pathfinder^  and  which  we  find  mis-filed  among  the  letters' of  the 
'loved  and  lamented'  Willis  GAVLORn  Clark,  wiU  form  an  appropriate  opening 
to  a  few  remarks  which  we  had  intended  to  make  upon  an  able  artide  in  the  last 
number  of  the  '  North-American  Review,'  upon  Jame9  Fenimare  Cooper  and  his 
Writings: 
'Kt  dear  Clark: 

*  I  hope  you  have  performed  your  promiae,  and  that  we  shall  see  an  extended  critique 
on  Cooper's  new  work  in  your  next  number,  in  which  the  author  will  receive  ample 
justice.  I  hare  just  read  the  '  Pathfinder,*  and  it  has  givei)  me  a  still  higher  opinion 
than  ever  both  of  Coopkr^s  head  and  heart  It  is  an  admirable  production ;  full  of 
noble  pictures  of  exalted  virtue  in  the  humbler  paths  of  1!f<^.  The  characters  of  the 
'Pathfinder'  and  'Mabkl  Dunham'  are  noble  conceptions,  and  capitally  sustained, 
the  old  salt-water  tar  captain,  also,  is  a  master-piece,  with  his  nautical  wisdom,  his  con- 
tempt for  fresh  water,  and  his  '  point  no  point '  logic  Let  no  one  say,  after  reading 
*  Mabbl  Dunhav,*  that  Cooper  cannot  draw  a  female  character.  It  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  female  virtues  under  curious  trials,  some  of  the  most  terrific,  others  of  the 
most  delicate  and  touching  nature.  The  death-bed  scene,  where  she  prays  beside  her 
father,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  I  have  ever  read ;  and  yet  how  completely 
free  from  any  overwrought  sentiment  or  pathos  I 

*•  The  proof  to  me  of  the  great  genius  displayed  in  this  work,  is  the  few  and  simple 
elements  with  which  the  author  has  wrought  out  his  effects.  The  story  has  nothing 
complicated ;  it  is  a  mere  stnughtforward  narrative ;  the  characters  arc  few. 

'  I  am  interrupted  by  a  call  to  breakfast ;  my  brother  is  about  to  set  off,  so  I  must 
break  off.  Very  truly  yours,  'WAsniiioTOM  iRvara.* 

The  promise  to  which  Mr.  InviNd  alludes  was  performed ;  apd  if  we  remember 
rightly,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henrt  Brevoort,  who  translated  for  our  pi^es,  in  that 
connection,  the  appreciative  and  eloquent  critique  of  Balzac  upon  the  great  cha- 
racteristics of  Cooper's  writings.  But  we  desire  to-  call  especial  attention  to  the 
article  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  present  number  of  tho  '  North- American 
Review.'  It  has  been  ascribed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  TvcKBRMAN ;  for  it  bears  all  tho  marks  of  that  gentieman's  fine  critical  taste, 
true  American  feeUng,  and  chaste  and  scfaobuij  manner.    The  review  is  based 
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upon  the  superb  edition  of  Cooper^s  works,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
TowKSEND  AND  CoMPANT,  of  our  city  .*  and  its  praise  of  the  character  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  especially  of  Dablbt's  exquisite  illustrations,  is  strong  and  cordial,  to  a 
degree  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  order  of  this  old,  staid,  oonscrvatiye  Quarterly. 
Designing  to  refer  again  to  this  article,  when  we  come  to  speak,  in  the  '  Narrative- 
History  of  the  Knickerbocker,'  of  Mr.  Coopeb*s  communications  to  our  Magazine, 
we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  subjoined  brief  extract : 

<  To  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  the  American  novels  of  Coopbr  must  be  read,  even  by 
his  countrymen,  abroad.  His  fresh  and  spirited  pictures  of  colonial  life  in  the  West  gain 
infinitely,  as  regards  vividness  and  effect,  by  the  perspective  attainable  only  from  a  Euro- 
pean stand-point.  It  is  when  surrounded  by  the  visible  tokens  of  ancient  civilixation  — 
when  the  effigies  of  national  maturity  and  decline,  the  arts,  the  polity,  the  social  conven- 
tionalities which  centuries  have  made  mellow,  are  visible  and  audible  —  that  the  young 
life  and  the  virgin  nature  of  the  world  laid  open  by  Columbus  impress  the  imagination 
and  win  the  heart.  Our  idea  of  Coopbb'b  originality  and  vigor  of  conception  —  especially 
of  his  scenic  limning  and  elaboration  of  native  character  —  was  vague,  until  we  thought- 
fully communed  with  his  descriptions  amid  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  Florence,  and  on 
the  feKile  and  historical  shores  of  Sicily.  To  turn  from  the  massive  symbols  of  European 
feudalism — from  ancient  temples,  vast  palaces,  jewelled  mausoleums,  refined  art, 
Southern  nature,  trophies  that  were  old  when  America  was  discovered — to  the  leafy 
forest  isles,  the  sea-like  prairies,  the  settler's  lonely  log-hut,  the  primitive  communities, 
the  inartificial  habits,  and  nascent  civil  life,  which  he  delineates,  is  a  contrast  so  entire, 
that  the  mind  takes  in,  as  never  before,  the  whole  significance  of  the  picture.  We  feel  the 
very  spirit  of  our  native  land  and  our  hardy  progenitors  in  its  original  freedom  and 
purity.  Aboriginal  figures  seem  more  distinct  to  the  fancy,  when  invoked  in  the  atmo- 
sphere hallowed  by  sculptured  deities  and  a  living  race  moulded  by  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  wilderness  has  a  singular  charm  when  contemplated  from  an  old  European  city ; 
and  frank,  natural  character,  bred  on  the  sea  or  in  the  forest,  has  a  most  attractive 
reality,  when  beheld  with  the  extreme  types  of  artificial  humanity  beside  and  around  us. 
We  seem,  in  such  circumstances,  to  inhale  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  primeval  woods, 
we  catch  glimpses  of  dusky  forms  in  the  twilight,  and  nestle  to  the  very  heart  of  Nature 
in  her  rerdant  solitudes  or  ocean  haunts,  as  we  follow  the  firm  step  and  piercing  eye  of  a 
writer  who  has  caught  the  inspiration  of  unhackneyed  scenes  and  fresh,  free,  intrepid,  iso- 
lated, but  most  characteristic  life,  which,  compared  with  that  around  and  within  us, 
aeems  indeed  bom  in  another  hemisphere,  and  fraught  with  higher  issues  than  can  ever 
result  from  the  effete  civilization  of  the  Old  World.  Coopbr  then  becomes  to  us  what 
AaiosTO  is  to  the  Italian  exile,  Cbbvahtbs  to  the  Spaniard,  Scripture  to  the  Hebrew  —  the 
literary  representative  of  our  nationality  —  the  enchanter  through  whose  spells  we  are 
transported,  at  will,  to  the  bogs  and  meadows,  the  Indian  trail,  the  hunter's  lodge,  the 
frontier  bulwark,  the  rocky  coast,  the  patriotic  strife,  the  secret  council,  the  ambush,  the 
skirmish,  the  pure  domestic  altar,  and  the  simple  human  sympathies,  which  make  up  the 
adventurous  ordeal  through  which  our  ancestors  passed  to  win  the  heritage  that  is  their 
children's  vast  and  vaunted  home.  For  many  years  the  only  two  native  authors  ever 
found  in  the  American  artist's  meagre  library  abroad,  on  the  dijplomat'i  table,  and  in  the 
banker's  talon,  were  Coopbr  and  Bbtant — because  through  the  novels  of  the  one  and  the 
poems  of  the  other,  the  history  and  the  scenery  of  home  could  be  so  authentically  re- 
vived.' .  .  .  'European  readers,  satiated  with  the  worn-out  romance  of  Italian 
amours,  German  mysticism,  and  French  intrigue,  turned  with  avidity  to  the  grand  natural 
panorama,  the  novel  Indian  warfare,  the  simple  colonial  life,  the  magnificent  scenery  and 
heroic  endoranoe  in  the  wild  and  on  the  billow,  unfolded  in  the  pages  of  Coopbb.  The 
American  traveller  found  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Europe,  that  next  to  Washznqtov 
and  Fbabkun,  the  household  word  of  his  nationality  was  Coopbb.' 
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Washington  Ibtino  has  exchanged  worids. 

He  is  not  dead.  To  be  sure,  he  has  ^gone  hence,  and  will  be  no  more 
seen,*  of  those  who  revered,  honored,  loved  him :  and  yet  be  is  with  us, 
and  will  be  with  us,  stilL  When,  in  the  pleasant  apartment  at '  Sunny- 
side,'  where  we  had  so  often  met  him,  we  stood  by  his  coffin,  besprent  with 
the  flowers  which  he  loved  so  well,  we  called  almost  insensibly  to  mind 
the  words  of  a  noble  American :  *  I  have  seen  one  die ;  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  the  pride  of  his  kindred,  the  idol  of  his  country ;  but  he  died  / 
How  beautiful  was  that  offering  upon  the  altar  of  Dkath  1  The  fire  of 
Genius  kindled  in  his  eye ;  the  generous,  golden  affections  of  manhood 
mantled  in  his  cheek ;  his  studies,  his  preparations  for  an  honored  and  re- 
jiowned  life  had  been  wielded,  and  attained  their  full  fruition :  his  breast 
was  filled  with  a  thousand  noble  and  glowing  aspirations.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  energy,  the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature  shall 
never  hereafter  manifest  its  power;  never  speak;  never  unfold  itself f 
No  I  Ye  goodly  and  glorious  ones !  —  ye  die  not  I  Ye  teach,  ye  assure 
us,  that  ye  are  gone  to  some  world  of  nobler  life  and  action.*  Let  us 
present  here  a  brief  sketch  of  Washington  Ievino's  life,  history,  and 
literary  career: 

'  Wasbihqtov  Ibviko  was  bom  in  the  Bame  jear  with  the  RepubUe.  A 
third  nationality  was  springing  into  existence,  and  the  world  of  the  Ame* 
rioans,  as  we  now  see  and  share  in  all  its  wondrous  life  and  movement,  was  Just 
'  yearning  at  the  birth/  no  man  being  able  to  foresee  very  clearly  what  manner 
of  world  this  new  social  and  political  creation  might  in  time  be  expected  to  be- 
come. In  the  midst  of  these  influences,  so  varied,  so  picturesque,  so  rich  in 
striking  contrasts  and  suggestive  traits,  Washucoton  Ibviko  grew  to  early  man- 
hood, developing  with  erery  day  that  singular  delicacy  and  feUcity  of  observa- 
tion which  was  to  constitute  in  after-life  the  rarest  attribute  of  his  well-balanced, 
humane,  and  gracious  intellect. 

'  In  1802,  two  years  before  be  attained  his  majority,  he  had  already  made  his 
mark  in  the  then  rather  desert  regions  of  American  literature,  by  publishing  a 
series  of  essays  in  the  Morning  ChronieU,  a  paper  edited  by  his  brother,  Pxraa 
laviMO.  That  was  the  age  of  essays ;  the  traditions  of  the  Sp^dator,  perpetuated 
by  the  Idler  and  the  JlambUr,  still  oppressed  all  writers  of  the  English  tongue, 
and  English  prose  ran  to  essays  as  easily  as  English  poetry  ran  to  odes.  In 
America  we  were  still,  of  course,  absolutely  provincial  and  imitative  in  all  mat- 
ters esthetic,  and  these  first  flights  of  lavixo's  muse  were  flutterings  of  a  fashion 
which  hardly  prefigured  the  special  triumphs  which  he  was  to  win.  Still  they 
were,  no  doubt,  useful  to  him  as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics ;  and  they  pointed 
him  out  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a '  youth  of  promise.' 

*  By  his  brothers  these  indications  were  liappily  accepted  as  implications  of  a 
duty  to  be  done,  and  the  health  of  Wasvngtoh  failing  shortly  after  his  first 
appearance  as  a  writer,  they  sent  him  abroad  for  travel  and  study.   He  made  the 
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tour  of  Europe  in  1804,  seeing,  in  his  capacity  of  American,  infinitely  more  of 
the  continent  than  any  Englishman  in  those  troubled  times  could  hope  to  Tisit. 
At  Rome  he  met  with  Allston,  and,  we  beiiere,  with  Colbbidos  ;  and  brought 
back  with  him  when  he  returned  to  America  in  1806,  literary  and  artistic  tastes 
so  positive  and  so  emphatic  as  very  soon  to  make  the  project  which  his  brothers 
had  entertained  of  converting  him  into  a  lawyer  appear  utterly  hopeless.  He 
went  to  his  pens  and  paper  at  once,  and  in  1807  sought  the  ear  of  the  public,  in 
conjunction  with  Jamis  K.  Pauldikg,  through  the  series  of  whimsical  utterances 
stiU  so  much  talked  of  and  so  little  read,  under  the  title  of  *  SalmagundL'  These 
papers,  ethical,  esthetic,  critical,  and  discursive,  opened  a  new  vein  to  the  Ame- 
rican reading  world,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  rather  satiated  with  the 
solemnities  and  intensities  of  style  appropriate  to  an  Infant  nation  and  to  a  race 
of  writers  diffident  alike  of  their  powers  and  of  their  themes.  The  hit  thus  made 
was  followed  up  the  next  year  by  Ibvino,  with  his  '  History  of  New- York,'  com- 
posed under  the  pseudonym  of '  Dibobich  Knickbbbocxbb.' 

'  A  thousand  parodies  and  imitations  have  not  impaired  the  charm,  though 
they  have  perhaps  betrayed  the  lurking  mischief  of  this  fantastic  travestie.  It 
has  travelled  the  World  over,  making  the  sturdy  settlers  of  Holland  in  the  New 
World,  very  famous,  although  the  fame  which  it  has  given  them  be  faintly  fla- 
vored with  something  like  contempt  One  day,  perhaps,  the  debt  which  Ame- 
rica owes  these  solid  sons  of  Flemish  freedom  will  be  more  adequately  paid ;  but  * 
their  manners  and  their  customs,  the  humor  and  the  fashion  of  the  folk,  can 
never  be  mora  strikingly  portrayed  than  in  these  undying  pages.  The  name  of 
Knickerbocker  has  become,  through  them,  a  fact  in  the  earth,  and  has  rondered 
baptismal  tribute  to  all  manner  of  human  devices,  from  a  New-York  magazine  to 
the  shooting-breeches  of  the  London  dandy.  It  is  probable  that  the  success  of 
this  work  definitely  fixed  Mr.  Ibvinq's  vocation  in  life. 

'  In  1810  his  brothers  took  him  into  partnership  without  exacting  of  him  any 
services  in  the  way  of  their  business,  and  bade  him  make  himself  famous.  He 
now  devoted  several  years  to  study,  with  a  brief  interview  of  military  service 
on  the  staff  of  the  Qovernor  of  the  State  during  the  war  of  1812.  But  no  Brit- 
ish bullet  was  billeted  for  the  destined  delight  of  a  whole  generation  of  British 
readers,  and  Colonel  Ibvix o  hung  up  his  still  maiden  sword  at  the  peace  to  re- 
sume his  more  congenial  weapons.  The  great  effort  of  the  war  was  followed,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  a  long  paralysis  of  commeroial  enterprise  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  house  of  the  Ibvings  was  not  spared  in  the  general  shock.  Wash- 
ington Ibvino  went  to  lU)ndon  to  do  his  part  in  redeeming  the  affairs  of  the 
family,  bnt  in  vain;  und  in  1818  he  found  himself  stranded  in  England,  with  the 
world  befora  him  to  be  won.  The  story  of  his  trials  and  his  labors  at  this  time 
is  too  well  known  for  us  to  repeat  it  here.  Who  has  forgotten  the  cordial  hom- 
age of  gratitude  which  Ibvino  rendered  in  his  days  of  prosperous  renown  to  the 
generous  friendships  that  made  his  upward  path  more  easy  in  these  days  of 
doubt  and  darkness?  To  Scott  in  particular  he  now  became  bound  by  the  ties 
of  one  of  the  most  genial  and  noble  relations  which  adorn  the  history  of  author- 
ship ;  a  relation  which  recalls,  though  at  a  distance,  the  magnanimous  union  of 
ScniLLBE  with  GoBTHB,  in  Ubora  supposed  by  the  vulgar  mind  to  breed  only  the 
selfish  lust  of  reputation  and  the  cruel  egotisms  of  artistic  vanity.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  Mr.  Ibvino  remained  in  Europe,  winning  his  place  among  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  admired  of  English  writera,  but  never  forgetting  his 
American  birth,  or  neglecting  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  land.  His 
'  Sketch  Book,'  and '  Bracebridge  Hall '  fiucinated  the  public  by  a  freshness  of 
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■tjle  and  a  nataralaeas  of  sentiment,  delightful  in  those  days  of  the  decadence 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Georgian  prose.  They  brought  back  the  charm  of 
Stbbnb  without  his  pmriency  and  his  personal  conceit;  the  grace  of  Addison 
made  warm  with  the  generous  gentleness  of  Richard  Stbblb.  Their  autbdr 
became  the  fashion,  but  he  was  not  spoiled. 

'  He  bent  himself  with  each  new  success  more  earnestly  to  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing better  things.  Alternating  his  residence  between  London  and  Paris,  and 
seeing  in  each  capital  the  best  thinkers  and  the  most  inspiring  society  of  each, 
he  eventually  decided  to  aim  at  the  high  prises  of  history,  which  had  then  begun 
to  assume  the  magnificent  place  since  accorded  to  it  in  the  hierarchy  of  modem 
literature.  He  sojourned  three  years  at  Madrid,  and  brought  away  from  Escu- 
rial  Libraries  and  Jesuit  Colleges,  in  1828,  his  '  Life  of  Columbus,  which  became 
at  once  an  authority,  and  secured  for  him  the  honor  of  sharing  with  Hallak  the 
first  award  of  the  gold  medals  conferred  by  Oborob  IY .  for  the  encouragement  of 
historic  composition.  If  all  history  be  as  Embhbon  calls  it,  the  biography  of  emi- 
nent men,  the  prize  was  fairly  won.  The  *  Conquest  of  Granada'  and  the  '  Tales 
of  the  Alhambra '  followed  the  '  Columbus,'  while  Irtino  was  filling  at  London 
^he  posts  of  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charg6  d'  Affaires  of  the  United  States 
to  his  own  credit  and  the  honor  of  our  country.  The  diplomatic  inspirations 
of  our  Presidents  hare  not  materially  improved  since  those  times! 

'  In  1882  Mr.  laviNa  came  back,  bringing  with  him  as  a  farewell  from  old  Eng- 
land the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  won  from  the  fastidious  Senate  of 
Oxford  University.  How  his  life  has  since  been  led,  with  true  laborious  days, 
we  all  know. 

'  He  was  not  the  man  to  vegetate  upon  a  reputation.  He  scoured  the  prairies 
of  the  West  and  ransacked  the  annals  of  the  past  for  topics  congenial  to  his 
maturing  mind.  In  1842  he  was  most  wisely  selected  for  the  post  of  Minister  to 
Spain  —  there  being  no  season  then  for  our  insulting  the  monarchy  to  which  our 
fathers  owed  so  much  —  and  remained  at  the  Spanish  court  for  four  years. 
When  the  fulness  of  his  time  at  last  had  come,  Irvino  remembered  the  great 
name  that  he  bore,  a  name  conferred  upon  him  by  his  parents  in  the  very  dawn 
of  all  our  national  greatness,  and  gave  the  final  fruits  of  his  thought  and  feeling 
and  skill  in  style  to  the  memory  of  WASHiKOToy.  He  was  granted  the  privilege 
of  completing  this  latest  of  his  works ;  and  closing  then,  forever,  the  portfolio 
out  of  which  BO  many  sweet  and  kindly  and  beneficent  creations  had  passed  uito 
the  world,  and  with  them  not  one  evil  thing,  one  false  spirit,  one  impure,  the 
old  man  quietly  folded  his  hands  in  his  well-named  hoii\e  of  Sunnyside,  the  goal 
of  a  life  sunlit  by  goodness  and  beauty ;  and  there  awaited  the  summons  which 
has  come  to  him  now  as  gently  as  we  could  have  asked  it  should.  He  died  al- 
most in  the  arms  of  his  niece,  without  any  visible  sign  of  safTering,  and  after  an 
evening  passed  in  the  society  of  friends  whom  he  loved,  and  in  the  indulgence 
of  all  those  genial  and  pleasant  emotions  which  he  loved  especially  to  cherish 
in  himself,  and  in  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.' 

It  was  our  purpose,  in  the  present  notice,  to  exhibit  Washington 
Irvino's  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  as  he  exhibited  these  traits 
himself,  in  a  familiar  correspondence  with  us,  which  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The  length  of  the  sketch,  howerer, 
which  we  have  quoted  from  ''The  Timee^  daily  journal,  and  which  as  a 
matter  of  biographical  and  historical  record  could  not  be  omitted,  pre- 
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dades  these  passages  until  subsequent  numbers.  We  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  citing  the  subjoined  English  tribute  from  the  ^Al- 
InoTi^  which  is  certainly  rery  beautiful : 

'  Thsrb  are  few  men  now  Hying  whose  death  would  excite  a  sorrow  bo  nnirer^ 
sal  and  bo  genuine  as  that  whioh,  awakened  bj  the  sad  eyent  at  Sunnyside  on 
Monday  last,  will  not  die  away  until  it  has  thrilled  through  the  cirilized  world. 
For  the  admiration  of  Washingtov  Irving  —  an  admiration  mingled  largely  with 
a  sweet  and  gentle  feeling  that  might  almost  be  called  love  —  was  felt  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken ;  and  the  sad  news  of  his  death  will  fly  eastward, 
casting  its  gloom  upon  the  advancing  light,  until  the  East  becomes  the  West,  as 
sympathy  in  a  common  sorrow  spans  the  ocean  between  Canton  and  California. 
Tet,  since  men  must  die,  why  should  the  world  grieve  that  Irving  has  left  it  f 
He  had  advanced  beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  man's  healthful  life,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  taste  that  *  labor  and  sorrow,'  without  which  few  indeed  are  they  who 
reach  the  farther  boundary  of  the  decade  which  he  had  more  than  half  passed 
over.  He  had  completed  his  labors,  and  had  voluntarily  laid  down  his  pen, 
after  crowning  his  life  with  a  work  of  national  importance  which,  in  its  plan  and 
execution,  was  worthy  of  his  best  years.  He  had  lived  a  long  life,  honored  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  admired  by  millions  to  whom  he  was  but  a 
name  or  a  thought;  and  at  last,  on  the  spot  which  his  pen  had  made  famous,  in 
the  house  which  he  had  built  for  his  own  home,  and  where  he  had  passed  many 
years  of  placid  literaxy  ease  alternated  with  the  gentle  excitement  of  literary  la- 
bor, amid  scenes  in  which  he  delighted,  and  surrounded  by  hearts  bound  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  closest  love,  after  an  evening  of  cheerful  social  enjoy- 
ment, in  which  he  bore  the  part  that  he  so  well  could  bear,  he  sank  to  his  rest 
almost  unconsciously,  without  even  the  pang  of  parting.  Could  he,  could  any 
one  for  him,  in  his  brightest  youth  have  looked  forward  to  a  happier  close  of  a 
life  as  happy?  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  to  show  that  whom  the  gods  love 
do  not  always  die  young,  and  that  vicissitude  and  care  are  not  the  inevitable 
heritage  of  literature.  But  let  no  aspirant  for  literary  fame  be  tempted  to  hope 
that  a  like  fortune  may  be  his ;  for  Washington  Irving  was  probably  the  hap- 
piest man  of  letters  that  ever  lived. 

'An  American  by  birth,  and  the  pride  as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  American 
literature,  Washington  Irving  was  yet  not  distinctively  American  in  the  style  of 
his  writing  or  the  tone  of  his  thought  Happily  for  himself  and  for  his  country, 
he  was  one  of  those  min^  which  are  recognized  simply  as  English,  irrespective 
of  the  place  of  their  nativity.  '  Knicurbockbr's  History  of  New- York,'  hu- 
morous as  it  is,  would  never  have  achieved  more  than  such  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  would  hardly  have  balanced  the  local  acrimony  that  it  excited ;  but  in 
the  'Sketch  Book,'  and 'Bracebridge  Hall,'  and 'The  Alhambra,'  the  author 
handled  themes  of  universal  interest,  in  a  manner  that  awoke  universal  sympa- 
thy wherever  the  English  tongue  was  Bpoken.  And  having  thus  won  the  coy 
world's  ear  by  the  magic  of  his  words,  she  listened  ever  after  to  each  new  tale  he 
found  to  tell  her.  His  style,  how  clear  it  was ;  and  how  bright,  and  genial,  and 
serene,  and  loving  was  the  nature  that  shone  through  it  I  What  kindliness  even 
in  its  satire,  what  decorum  in  its  humor,  and  in  its  pathos  what  hope  and  cheer ! 
Happiness  was  its  inspiration,  happiness  its  aim ;  happy  the  life  and  the  fame 
that  it  won  for  its  author :  and  happiness  go  with  him ;  we  would  not  call  him 
bock.* 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.-^ We  heartily  welcome  to  oar 
pages  our  California  correspondent  He  has  written  before  for  the  Knicker- 
bocker :  and  the  Press  of  the  country  has  shown  that  his  communications  were 
received  with  marked  &Tor.  He  cannot  *■  drop  us  a  few  lines'  too  frequently. 
What  ma^  strike  Mm  as  worthy  of  record,  we  are  quite  certain  will  so  impress 
our  readers: 

'  Fbiknd  Clark  :  Are  you  yery  busy  ?  If  so,  just  lay  this  by  till  another  time.  I 
want  to  *•  Corel  *  you  for  a  little  chat.  I  am  a  stranger,  but  no  matter ;  the  best  of  friends 
are  only  known  by  their  names,  *  like  letters  sealed  up,  we  but  read  each  other^s  super- 
scriptions/ and  I  do  not  trouble  you  often ;  only  once  before  has  my  '  crabbed  hand- 
of-write'  invaded  your  sanctum,  (vtcie  June  number  of  Knickkrbockkb,  *  Railroad- 
Posting  Literature.*)  The  steamer  has  just  arrived  to-night,  bringing  your  Magazine, 
and  now,  not  being  sleepy,  although  the  wee  small  hours  are  passing,  I  light  my  segar 
for  a  quiet  talk  with  you  —  will  you  hare  a  segar?  See,  I  stretch  my  spirit-band  across 
those  rocky  hills  and  long  stretch  of  barren  plain  that  is  supposed  to  intervene,  and 
proflfer  you  the  social  weed,  thus  —  a  light.  Sir?  thus ;  ah  !  now  we  'II  tell  stories  while 
we  smoke.  We  have  some  good  things  in  our  golden  State  beside  our  gold,  as  all 
should  know ;  we  have  Brobdignagian  vegetables,  four  pound  pears  and  apples  that 
well  might  hinder  the  speed  of  a  fleeing  maiden,  and  grapes  —  such  glorious  grapes, 
old  Bacchus's  eyes  would  sparkle  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  their  rich  purple  clusters, 
and  we  have  pretty  girls,  too  —  California  will  one  day  be  famous  for  its  beautiful  girls. 
Here  in  this  pure,  strong  air  the  human  form  develops  in  such  perfect  healthful  sym- 
metry, and  the  human  face  divine  takes  such  bewitching  graces,  that  it  seems  the  very 
Paradise  Regained  for  Eve's  delighted  daughters.  But  this  is  not  what  I  was  to  tell 
you  of;  far  up  in  the  mountains,  among  the  cold  white  tops  of  the  Sierras,  we  have 
a  water-fall,  something  over  half-a-mile  in  length,  I  believe  it  is,  and  not  long  since  I 
made  a  liltle  trip  that  way ;  crossing  the  rich  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  brown, 
bare  hills  that  roll  along  by  its  side,  we  came  at  kst  among  the  deep  mountain  caverns 
and  the  rocky,  tree-crowned  clif&  farther  up.  These  trees  are  a  sight ;  long,  straight, 
sugar  pines,  with  their  green  cones  gracefully  pendent,  cedars  and  red-wood,  such  as 
would  furnish  the  timber  for  the  whole  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  would  not  a  tree  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  do  that, 
do  you  think  ?  If  it  would  n't,  we  might  find  one  larger,  perhaps.  He^  we  slept  for 
the  night,  building  us  a  couch  of  the  fragrant  hemlock  boughs,  and  a  fire  of  their 
fallen  trunks ;  no  grizzlies  disturbed  us  that  night,  but  the  hoUow  hoot  of  the  owl, 
and  the  low,  deep  murmur  in  the  tall  tree-tops  mingled  and  echoed  in  the  silent  woods, 
mingled  and  echoed  that  night  just  as  they  had  for  ages  before,  whispering  the  same  sad 
sounds  to  the  same  old  trees  that  might  have  listened  to  their  tales  when  the  pyramids 
were  building ;  those  trees  whose  parents  of  an  equal  age  were  .rocked  by  breezes 
from  the  gates  of  Eden,  bearing  perfume  from  the  flowers  Eve  tended.  Strange  to 
think  of  all  the  changes  that  the  world  has  seen  —  its  revolutions,  struggles,  and  the  lit- 
tle spasm  of  each  human  life,  whUe  all  the  time  these  living  monsters  have  been  silently 
and  unheeding  gathering  from  the  earth  and  air  their  needed  particles.  Just  think  of 
it :  here  a  branch  that  was  broken  off  when  Jesus  died ;  here  a  shaving  that  was 
grown  while  Plato  lived,  and  that  large  limb  perhaps  was  nourished  in  its  earlier  prime 
by  breezes  that  had  fanned  the  cheek  of  either  Baurua    And  then  we  lay  beneath 
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their  shadowg,  looking  up  to  where  their  aged  arms  were  pointiDg,  in  silent  speech- 
fulness,  to  the  glorious  heavens.  One  should  make  it  a  point  in  living  to  spend  at 
least  one  night  in  the  Sierras;  such  skies  are  not  for  every  place;  such  a  deep  in- 
finity of  space  made  Tisible.  Ko  bounds  are  set  to  seeing,  but  far  beyond  the  stars,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  conception  you  look  on  and  on  in  the  blue  vault  interminable.  And 
such  a  rich,  pure  atmosphere,  it  seems  not  air,  but  a  certain  life-elixir,  firing  the  blood 
like  a  draught  of  old  Falernian,  such  an  air  as  might  have  floated  round  the  top  of  old 
Olympus,  bearing  incense  from  the  sacred  groves.  It  is  not  summer,  nor  yet  winter, 
bat  the  miDgUng  of  the  best  of  all  seasons,  quintessence  of  December,  spiced  with  July 
and  perfumed  with  Hay ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  spoken  of,  only  silently  ei\joyed.  Full  too 
early  *  Erodadaktalot  Eeos '  came  to  shower  her  maiden  blushes  round  our  mountain 
couch,  and  send  us  upward  on  our  toiling  way.  He  who  climbs  these  ills  must  needs 
bear  with  him  that  *  banner  with  a  strange  device/  up,  up  the  tortuons  pathway,  per- 
sistently precipitous,  pertinaciously  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  downward,  headless, 
headlong  heights,  where  the  black  depths  yawn  before  you,  and  a  single  misstep  or  a 
sliding  stone  would -^  one  glance  shows  you  what  But  at  last  we  reach  the  falls,  or 
the  valley  rather,  which  we  enter  by  a  zig-zag  pathway  of  some  thousands  of  feet 
straight  down.  If  any  one  wishes  for  a  new  sensation  let  them  grasp  the  ten  thousand 
bushes  that  grow  *  convenient'  here,  and  look  over  one  of  those  high  clil&;  there  are 
places  where  a  stone  would  drop  four  thousand  feet  and  never  touch  the  side.  The 
first  fall  that  we  come  to  is  the  Bridal  Yeilf  whence  named  or  wherefore  is  more  than  I 
know,  but  it  is  a  bright  little  stream  that  comes  out  on  a  bold,  jutting  rock,  and  break- 
ing itself  into  crystals,  playfully  tosses  them  over  the  edge ;  these  the  wind  catching, 
waves  gracefully  backward  and  forward  till  they  fall  in  bright  showers  on  the  black 
rocks  below ;  some  seven  hundred  feet  is  the  height  I  believe.  I  have  never  seen  any 
thing  so  beautiful,  unless  perhaps  that  little  silver  crescent  on  the  bosom  of  the  green 
prairies  that  the  Indians  named  so  prettily  the  curling,  laughing  water,  '  Minne-ha-ha.' 
Next  above  the  Bridal  Veil  is  a  white  cliff  rising  four  thousand  feet  perpendicular  ; 
Tesaac  it  is  called,  from  an  Indian  god  that  dwelt  there,  and  whose  form  is  impressed 
in  a  dark  stain  near  the  top ;  he  was  god  of  the  bears  and  fishes  ;  sometimes  he  would 
come  down  from  his  high  home  and  walk  in  the  valley  below ;  then  the  Indians  in  great 
awe  stood  in  his  presence,  silent  and  reverent.  Once  in  a  great  drought  the  streams 
were  dried  up  and  the  bears  left  the  valley.  Tesaac  came  down  from  his  rock,  but  the 
Indians  refused  theur  wonted  honors,  and  gazed  gloomy  and  sullen  on  the  sorrowing 
god.*  TuTOCHANCLA,  a  mild  goddess  that  dwelt  supreme  in  a  hidden  cliff  farther  up, 
saw  with  pity  the  sad  plight  of  her  children  and  the  grief  of  her  fellow-immortal ;  she 
stmck  the  high  rocks  that  walled  in  the  valley,  when  instantly  they  divided,  the  waters 
rushed  through,  the  bears  and  the  fishes  returned,  the  Indians  in  their  joy  carried  gifls  to 
TxsAAC,  and  ever  more  he  has  dwelt  in  his  cliff,  well  pleased  with  their  silent  homage. 
To  this  day  the  walls  stand  rifted,  and  the  crystal  waters  murmur  between  them.  At 
the  foot  of  this  rock  I  killed  a  huge  serpent  that  lay  basking  in  my  pathway.  I  send 
joa  his  narrative ;  it  is  a  tale  in  ten  chapters,  as  you  see.  The  highest  fall  in  the  val- 
ley comes  over  the  side  at  about  mid-way  from  one  end  to  the  other,  about  ten  miles 
in  length  it  may  be.  This  is  the  Yo  Gurnite  proper ;  the  grizzly  or  gray  mountain 
bear  it  means.  The  fall,  with  one  or  two  slight  breaks,  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  high.  Looking  up  from  below,  it  seems  like  a  stream  from  the  very  windows  of 
heaven ;  at  first,  slow-moving,  the  waters  gather  in  little  groups,  like  friends  that  clasp 
each  other  for  the  last  long  leap ;  then  hurrying  onward  they  break  and  scatter,  throw- 
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ing  out  their  writhing  ftrms  in  wild  despair,  and,  sweeping  fiercely  downward  with  a 
great  wailing  cry,  dash  on  the  jagged  rocks  below ;  forms  in  the  mist  appear  and  dis- 
appear, one  moment  writhing  and  strogglmg  in  mid-air,  then  glancing  to  their  swift 
destruction;  despairing  eyes  flash  out  their  agony  of  fear  and  then  are  lost;  mists  like 
human  hair  stream  on  the  rushing  wind,  and  all  the  while  that  piercing  shriek  comes 
up  from  the  dark  mist-cavern ;  sometimes  a  tone  more  shrill  with  troubled  agony  will 
ring  and  echo  through  the  soul,  and  then  be  swallowed  in  the  general  uproar.  I  never 
heard  such  human  passion  shrieking  in  the  voice  of  things  inammate ;  what  genii 
haunt  that  place,  or  what  immortal,  for  some  impions  deed,  is  doomed  to  bear  that  fate 
more  fearful  than  Promithbcs  suffered  ?  It  is  not  pleasant,  but  terrible  to  see  and 
hear  such  sights  and  sounds,  waking  with  a  wizard  power  all  the  fierce  and  savage  of 
one^s  nature. 

*  At  the  head  of  the  valley,  five  miles  above,  the  river  Merced  enters,  at  first  with  a 
fall  of  six  hundred  feet,  then  gliding  over  a  smooth  rock  at  a  steep  angle  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  dashes  over  a  precipice  of  four  hundred  more ;  here  it  scatters  in  a 
world  of  sparkling  gems,  wreathing  mists,  and  glancing  rainbows,  moving  with  the 
swaying  wind.  I  clambered  by  the  help  of  ladders  two  hundred  feet  in  length  to  the 
top  of  that  first  fall.  It  was  Sunday  when  I  stood  there,  but  I  never  heard  from  ci^h- 
ioned  pulpit  such  a  sermon  as  those  granite  rocks  and  rushing  waters  preached ;  one 
glance  down  that  deep  abyss  convinced  me  I  was  a  sinner,  not  good  enough  to  fall 
down  there.  But  I  am  wearying  you.  Some  day  an  artist-friend  will  bring  you  views 
of  these  scenes  well  worth  your  seeing ;  a  panorama  of  the  whole  State  I  believe  he  is 
painting. 

'  If  there  are  any  extracts  from  all  this  you  choose  to  print,  you  can  do  so ;  thanks 
for  your  kind  but  long-neglected  invitation  *  to  be  heard  from  again.'  I  sent  you,  a 
few  days  ago,  some  miserable  verses  that  I  am  very  sorry  for,  but  perhaps  the  Coman- 
ches  will  get  them ;  if  they  do,  they  are  *•  goners '  —  the  Indians. 

*  Yours,  etc.,  i.  o.  Hrat.' 

Thanks  for  the  *  rattles  *  specimen.  -  -  -  While  it  was  a  }aughable,  a  tery 
laughable,  it  was  also  a  rery  melancholy  sight :  for  a  drunken  man  is  a  melan- 
choly object  to  behold  and  to  contemplate,  anj  where,  and  under  any  circum- 
stanoes.  But  the  particular  case  to  which  we  have  reference  was  a  '  hard  case,' 
in  all  respects.  In  a  spar  and  ship-timber  yard,  on  the  border  of  West-street, 
&r  down  toward  the  Battery,  on  a  pleasant  October  afternoon,  as  we  were 
hastening  to  take  our  &yorite  steamer,  the  *  Isaac  P.  Smith,*  up  the  river  to 
Gedar-Hill,  *  we  saw  a  man,'  or  something  bearing  the  image  of  a  man,  exceed- 
ingly tipsyous,  lying  on  the  ground,  amidst  scattered  chips  and  shavings,  in  the 
yard.  Some  boys  stood  hard  by,  jeering  and  plaguing  him.  '  Upon  remon- 
strance,' one  of  them  said  that  he  had  '  throw'd  a  stooe  at  Jimxy  Cahoon,  'cause 
he  tickled  his  ear  with  a  shavin*  when  he  was  asleep.'  This  was  no  excuse ; 
and  we  told  the  boys  so ;  *  but  somehow  or  'nother,'  like  the  Americans  at 
Bladensburgh,  *  they  did  n*t  seem  to  take  no  interest'  Meanwhile,  the  poor 
inebriate  had  raised  himself  partly  up,  resting  on  one  side,  and  remarked :  *,Why 
can't  they  let  me  be  ?  WUh-to-  God-I-was-an-Injan  —  that 's  all  /  hope  I '  Two 
squaws,  with  moccasins  and  other  wampum  bead-work,  had  been  dawdling  along 
by,  a  moment  before,  which  probably  suggested  the  thought  that  was  permeat- 
ing his  half-addled  brain.     He  fimlly  stood  upon  his  feet ;  but  his  knees  were 
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not  like  the  firm  oak  ship^s-knees  which  were  piled  up  around  him  :  the  'feeble 
knees'  &iled  him,  and  down  he  went  He  stretched  out  an  arm,  laid  his  head 
upon  it,  and  was  presently  in  the  '  Land  of  Dreams.'  All  this  while,  however, 
the  mischievous  boys  were  watching  him,  while  we  were  watching  them  through 
a  crevice  in  the  board-fence  which  surrounded  the  yard.  At  length,  he  was 
fiist  and  sound  asleep.     His  yawning  shoes  disclosed  all  his  toes,  on  each  foot ; 

*  and  as  we  gazed,  we  saw '  one  of  the  little  rascals  making  a  slip-noose,  with  a 
strong  twine,  around  one  of  his  big  toes,  which  protruded  from  the  clam-shell 
opening  of  his  old  shoe,  that  looked,  more  than  any  thing  else,  like  the  head 
of  a  great  black  snaka  To  the  other  end  of  this  twine,  which  had  a  *  long  pur- 
chase,' they  tied  securely  the  raggeid  half  of  a  large  brick.  They  then  carefully 
removed,  for  a  wide  space  around  him,  every  other  possible  thing  which  he 
might  get  hold  of  to  throw  at  them ;  but  this  missile  they  placed,  as  the  Irish 
have  it,  'convanient '  to  his  hand.  Then  all  the  laughing  boys  retired  to  a  safe 
distance,  save  one :  he  remained,  to  tickle  the  sleeper's  ear  and  nose  with  a  thin 
pine  splinter,  to  arouse  him  from  his  slumber.  Presently  the  poor  inebriate 
awoke ;  and  seeing  his  tormentor  beating  a  retreat,  at  the  same  time  laughing 

*  ready  to  split '  his  young  sides,  he  seized  the  decoy  missile  and  hurled  it  after 
him !  It  was  cruel.  The  string  came  up  *  with  a  round  turn,'  which  almost 
tore  the  poor  fellow's  toe  off  He  roared  with  the  self-inflicted  pain,  and  straight- 
way staggered  thence.  *  Have  you  seen  him  about  here  since? '  we  asked  the 
proprietor  of  the  spar-yard,  some  six  weeks  afterward.  He  is  a  man  of  few 
words :  he  said :  '  I  guess  not  .^ '  -  -  -  We  spoke  in  our  last  of  certain  pleasant 
^Letters  from  the  AdirondacJu^^  which  we  had  read  with  the  greater  gratification, 
that  they  bore  us  back  in  imagination  to  the  wild  scenes  of  John  Brown's  Tract ; 
not '  OsAWATOMiB  Bbown,'  we  believe ;  *  not  that  man,'  as  Mr.  Toodles  says,  ^but 
anot^ier  man ' ;  where,  with  certain  other  and  worthier  members  of  the  ^North- 
Woods  Walton  Club^  '  Scope,'  whose  companion  we  have  been  for  summer  days 
together,  and  who  writes  so  frequently  and  so  well  from  those  wild  forest-regions 
for  the  'Utiea  Morning^  and  *  Onsida  Weekly  Herald;  *  Scope,'  he  is  one 
of  the  noble  *  Clvh '  who  has  done  more  to  make  town  and  country  acquainted 
with  its  locale^  its  sayings  and  doings,  its  adventures  and  enjoyments,  than  any 
other  single  member  of  the  great  and  genial  Fraternity.  Hear  him,  in  one  of 
his  recent  glowing  epistles  from  *  Sherman  Lake,  Moose  River,'  in  the  *  northern 
department ' :  and  although  when  you  read  this  scriblet^  Winter  will  have  *  spread 
wide  a  waste  of  snow '  over  all  that  vast  region,  so  fresh  and  green  in  its  season, 
and  all  the  lakes  and  streams  will  be 

'  BiLurr  as  the  jg^und. 

As  DsATH  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand ;  * 

yet  then  shall  you  have  the  more  leisure  to  plan  your  late  spring  or  early  summer 
visits,  to  inveigle  from  the  waters  of  those  still  solitudes  the  precious  Trouts,  and 
other  fishes  which  do  there  abound.    But  scope  for  '  Scope  ' : 

*  It  is  a  glad  sight  to  see  thirty  or  forty  active,  intellectual,  gentlemanly  business  men  in 
the  woods,  away  from  care  and  anxiety,  and  a  perfect,  unrestrained  freedom.  All  the 
world  shut  out  by  gates  of  mountains — kept  aloof  by  moats  formed  by  deep  lakes  and 
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streams.  Freedom  and  contentment  and  peace,  jointly  presiding  over  the  scene.  De- 
pend upon  it,  there  is  no  such  place  as  this  in  which  to  test  a  man,  and  to  find  out 
what  he  is.  AU  restraint  removed,  you  see  the  very  heart  of  your  companion.  If  he 
is  a  gentleman  then  and  there,  you  may  trust  him  any  where  else  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  not  be  deceived.  We  had  many  such  with  us,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  mingle 
with  them,  and  to  enjoy  their  society.  The  spirits  of  youth  and  boyhood  came  back, 
and  looked  in  upon  us.  They  saw  our  hearts  ready  to  welcome  their  coming,  and  they 
took  possession  of  their  former  homes.  The  thrills  of  early  feeling,  and  the  glow  of 
early  joy,  delighted  us  again.  The  flush  of  childhood's  sunsets  come  back  upon  our 
cheeks,  and  the  light  of  life's  young  mornings  came  back  into  our  eyes.  Along  our 
veins  ran  tinglingly  the  blood  of  early  days,  even  as  the  rivulet  along  the  mountaui 
side  doth  glide  again,  though  for  many  months  its  silver  flow  bath  been  hidden  from 
the  view. 

*■  The  Editor  forgot  his  pen ;  the  Judge  heard  not  the  shout  of  the  crier ;  the  Con- 
gressman was  oblivious  to  the  call  for  the  final  vote ;  the  Banker  let  the  note  run  past 
its  protest  time ;  the  Doctor  allowed  his  patients  an  extensiofi  of  the  Idase  of  life ;  and 
the  Clergyman  found  his 

'  Books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stone,  and  God  in  every  thing.' 

*  The  very  air  around  us  had  a  smack  of  life's  young  morning  in  it  that  was  delicious 
to  our  every  sense.  So  there  we  were ;  thirty  or  forty  of  us,  all  boys  again ;  good 
boys,  too  —  depend  upon  it,  good  boys  —  an  honor  to  our  parents  and  an  ornament  to 
the  neighborhood  in  which  we  wd^e  sojourning.  This  newness  of  life  made  us  happy 
and  content.  We  lived  again  in  the  merry  past.  We  talked  of  the  days  gone  by,  and 
song  the  songs  of  boyhood.  The  influence  of  the  scene  did  not  fade  away  from  us 
when  we  left  the  forest  and  the  mountain.  It  cheers  us  yet,  and  strengthens  and  im- 
proves us.  That  great  transfusion  of  young  and  buoyant  life  fills  us  with  enei^y  and 
exhilarates  our  spirits  through  all  the  year. 

*  We  look  back  upon  those  scenes  from  the  office,  the  desk,  the  counting-room,  and 
the  daily  labor,  and  we  feel  a  great  strength  come  upon  us  from  the  retrospect ;  a 
sense  of  repose  and  of  quiet  that  clears  the  brain  from  the  mists  of  feverish  impa- 
tience, and  lifts  from  the  heart  a  weight  of  anxiety  nnd  care.' 

Our  own  experience  exactly  1  -  -  -  It  seems  a  very  short  time  since  we 
and  ours  '  assisted '  at  a  *  Golden  Wedding '  in  the  ^  kindred  circle : '  but  the 
'  ponderous  and  marble  jaws '  of  the  family  tomb  at  Greenwood  not  long  after- 
ward  opened  to  receive  tlie  Good  Man,  the  true  Husband,  the  afifectionate 
Father,  and  the  faithful,  loving  Quaker  Wife  and  Mother :  and  now  *  they  are 
not*  A  private  thought^  reader,  springing  from  a  perusal  of  this  paragraph, 
in  the  description  of  a  *  Golden  Wedding,'  in  the  ^New-Tori  Observer:^ 
Another  and  deeply  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  fact  that  death 
has  never  entered  this  family  circle.  All  the  children  and  grand-children,  with 
theur  partners,  are  still  living,  respected,  united,  affectionate  and  prosperous. 
And  still  another  feature,  which,  like  a  sun-beam,  threw  light  and  gladness  over 
the  scene.  These  parents  could  look  on  all  this  circle  of  their  offspring  without 
a  blush  of  shame.  There  was  no  returning  prodigal  to  welcome  home :  no  one 
who,  by  a  vicious  or  immoral  course,  or  disgraceful  deportment,  had  pained 
them,  or  dishonored  them.    Parents  and  children  were  happy  in  their  mutual 
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affection  and  esteem.'  -  -  -  A  vert  interesting  incident  is  the  following, 
which  we  segregate  from  a  few  familiar  sketches  of  '  Wanderinga  in  the  West ;  ' 
the  only  objection  to  them  being,  that  rail-road  travellers,  through  our  daily  and 
other  journals,  have  made  their  main  features  too  fiimiliar  to  the  public,  to  be  of 
general  interest  in  a  Magazine  like  the  Knickerbocker  : 

*  Tmai  are  many  interesting  historic  associations  connected  with  Mackinac  which  was 
Tisited  bj  IIbnnipin  and  other  French  missionaries  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  follow- 
ing incident  was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  formerly  of  the  army,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  chief,  and  the  spot  pointed  out  to  me,  where  his  wigwam  once  stood : 
'  Baring  the  last  war,  many  of  the  Indians  on  the  Northern  frontier  offered  their  services 
to  the  United  States,  but  from  a  mistaken  policy,  the  GoTemment  declined  the  offer. 
Many  of  the  tribes,  therefore,  joined  the  British.  Ki-owa-gon,  a  famous  Chippewa  chief, 
howerer,  remained  a  steadfast  friend,  and  as  far  as  permitted,  took  up  the  tomahawk  for 
the  Americans.  When  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  Mackinac,  the  old  chief,  with 
his  band,  retired  to  his  hunting  on  the  main  land.  He  planted  the  American  flag  in  his 
camp  in  the  woods.  One  day,  while  his  band  were  mostly  absent  engaged  in  the  chase,  a 
British  officer  and  fifteen  men  presented  themselves  before  the  lodge  of  Nb-qWa-gox  and 
said :  *  I  have  come  to  take  away  that  flag.  It  is  the  American  flag,  and  must  not  fly 
here.    The  British  alone  now  own  this  country.' 

'  The  old  chief  rose  and  strode  forward  to  his  flag,  lowered  it,  and  winding  it  around 
his  left  arm,  drew  his  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  and  turning  to  the  officer  with  flashing 
eyes,  sternly  said :  '  Ni-owa-qon  is  the  friend  of  Americans ;  he  has  but  one  flag  and  one 
heart.  If  you  take  one,  you  shall  take  the  other.*  Then  giving  his  war-whoop,  he  looked 
silently  at  the  officer,  who,  seeing  the  warriors  assembling  around  their  chief,  thought 
'  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,'  and  hastily  retreated  to  his  boat  and  returned  to 
Mackinac.  The  brave  old  Chippewa  Chief  hoisted  his  flag,  and  kept  it  flying  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  For  many  years  Nb-owa-ook,  with  his  family,  annually  went  to  Detroit, 
in  two  large  and  beautiful  bark  canoes,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  at  the  stem  of 
each,  and  was  always  kindly  received  by  our  present  venerable  Secretary  of  State, 
General  Cass.' 

All  honor  to  the  bravo  old  *  Abrogjme ! '  -  -  -  Come,  ^Little  p€4>pley  we  can 
make  room  for  three  or  fouf  of  you  at  the  *  Table '  now ;  and  you  who  have  waited 
so  long  and  so  patiently  shall  have  a  better  place,  and  more  room  by-and-by : 

*  Children  often  make  use  of  odd  words  and  phrases  which  they  have  carefully  re- 
membered from  the  indiscriminate  remarks  of  the  help,  to  whom,  in  many  families, 
they  are  at  times  necessarily  confided.  *  Gertie'  was  not  quite  three  when  she  was 
left  in  care  of  the  Irish  servant,  one  aflemoon  while  her  mother  was  out  making  calls. 
Looking  out  of  the  window,  the  servant  saw  coming  toward  the  house  three  little  ones, 
the  beautiful  children  of  one  of  New-York^s  merchant-princes ;  who,  as  they  were  fifth 
or  sixth  cousins  of  Gertie's,  were  evidently  intending  to  make*a  specimen  call  of  the 
Young  America  style.  The  quick-spoken  yet  good-natured  Irish  lass  exclaimed :  *  The 
little  devils  I  they  are  coming  here.'  As  soon  as  they  were  shown  in,  Gertie  ran  down 
to  receive  them.  ^LUtle  devila  I  how  do  you  do  f '  was  the  greeting  given  in  all  inno- 
eeooe  and  kindness,  sworn  to,  sealed  and  delivered  by  a  sweet  kiss  of  childhood. 

'  We  have  a  manly  little  boy,  six  summers  old.  His  mother  takes  great  pains  to  in- 
stmct  him  in  some  of  the  principal  Bible  truths.  One  day  she  told  him  that  every 
thing  which  God  had  made  was  good.  Shortly  after  he  asked  her  why  David  killed 
Goliath.  To  make  the  answer  easier  to  his  comprehension,  she  told  him  that  it  was 
because  Goliath  was  a  bad  man.    *  Bid  not  God  make  Goliath?'  he  asked.    '  Cer- 
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tainly,  my  child.*  *  There  now,*  says  he  triomphantly,  *  thought  you  told  me  that 
ercry  thing  which  Ood  had  made  was  good  I " 

*  We  had  a  sweet  little  girl,  who  lef%  us  some  four  years  ago  for  the  *  Better  Land.* 
Her  mother  taught  her  early  the  little  prayer :  *  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.*  It  was 
hier  custom,  after  repeating  the  prayer,  to  say :  *  God  bless  mother,  father,  and  all  my 

friends :  make  little  E a  good  little  girl.*    She  would  frequently  ask  God  to  bless 

all  her  friends  and  acquaintances.  One  night,  upon  retiring,  after  asking  a  blessing  on 
every  one  whom  she  could  think  of  by  name,  she  said :  '  And  do  please  God,  bless  the 
Devil  I'' 

'I  LAUOHXD  immoderately  at  an  observation  made  by  a  twonuid-a-half  year  old 
*  shaver  *  in  this  city  a  short  time  since,  as  related  by  his  nurse,  a  colored  woman.  He 
has  commenced  to  talk  within  the  last  year ;  and  a  few  nights  since  was  instructed  to 
repeat  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  for  the  first  time,  before  retiring  to  rest.  He  labored  power- 
fully to  '  lap  his  tongue  around  *  some  of  the  hard  words ;  and  when  he  arose  from  his 
knees,  was*  completely  overwhelmed  with — perspiration  I  After  puffing  a  short  time, 
he  remarked  to  his  nurse :  *  Mammy  LuxroRD,  that — u — mighty — hard — work  I  *  * 

We  have  heard  '  old  folks  *  labof  in  prayer  quite  as  hard  as  this !  •  -  -  '  In  tlie 
town  of  Sharon,*  writes  an  obliging  friend,  *not  far  from  Sharon  Springs,  on  the 
old  turnpike  leading  from  Cherry  Valley  to  Albany,  there  is  a  grave-yard, 
from  one  of  the  tomb-stones  of  which  I  last  week  copied  the  following  tribute 
of  a  '  lone,  lone  widder '  to  her  departed  lord.    I  give  H  verbatim : 

<  Oo  home,  dear  friends,  and  shed  no  tears 
I  must  lie  here  till  Christ  appears 
When  he  appears,  I  hope  to  have 
A  jovful  rising  from  this  grave 
I  feel  to  mourn  at  the  great  loss 
In  which  I  have  met  with  in 
Giving  the  parting  hand 
To  a  near  and  dear  companion 
My  house  now  appears  emptv  and  all  doom 
His  company  cannot  be  filled  up  in  ejther  room 
And  when  I  walk  out  into  the  store 
His  company  is  not  there  any  more 
The  groans  and  tears  which!  have  shed 
Cannot  be  numbered  bv  any  head 
The  lonesome  days  and  nights  which  I  have  already  seen 
I  could  not  have  told  untill  had  experienced  them 
The  dreary  winter  now  is  past 
And  I  am  left  to  mourn  at  last 
And  now  the  spring  has  come 
And  1  feel  to  mourn  as  if  I  was  undone 

?^hen  this  composition  you  shall  read  and  see 
on  must  think  how  lonesome  I  must  be  t  * 

'  The  first  four  lines,  bad  as  they  are,  are  borrowed.  I  have  seen  them  on 
other  grave-stones.  No  one  can  question  the  originality  of  the  remaining  lines. 
The  last  two  were  somewhat  sunken  beneath  the  sod:  I  had  to  excavate  in  order 
to  decipher  them.  The  worthy  woman  had  literally  '  run  the  thing  into  the 
ground' ! '  -  -  -  All  communications,  whether  intended  for  the  '  body  *  of 
the  Knickerbocker,  or  for  the  editorial  department  as  heretofore,  should 
hereafter  be  addressed  to  'L.  Gatlobd  Clark,  care  of  Mr.  John  A.  Gray, 
Publisher  Knickerbocker,  16  and  18  Jacob-street,  New- York.'  We  shall  be 
at  our  town-sanctum  daily ;  and  the  favors  of  our  correspondents  shall  hereafter 
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recciye  prompt  attention.  Copies  should  be  retained,  if  desirable,  of  all  articles 
in  verse,  and  all  ihort  articles  in  prose.  We  can  find  no  leisure  to  return  such 
to  their  authors.  -  -  -  Ir  any  body  doubts  our  *  sense  of  justice,'  let  them 
read  the  following  '  animated  correspondence,'  and  see  how  willingly  we  comply 
with  the  request  of  our  artist  of  the  'Arkansas  Traveller.'  We  shouldn't 
do  it,  however,  if  the  original  with  which  he  furnishes  us  were  not  a  great  deal 
more  amusing  than  the  synopsis  sent  to  us  several  months  ago  by  a  South-western 
correspondent  We  have  waited  to  see,  and  animadvert  upon  the  promised  picture, 
(which  has  not  yet  reached  us)  or  this  *  correspondence '  would  have  appeared  a 
little  before : 

«Ma.CLAHK:  'JBoHon,  Oct,  4, 1859. 

*  Bon  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  felt  himself  much  aggrieved,  by  him  of  Tarragona, 
author  of  that  fictitious  and  slanderous  second  history  of  the  exploits  of  Boy  Quixote. 

*  So  felt  the  real  *  Arkansas  Traveller  *  when  he  read  his  memoirs  in  your  *  Table  * 
last  February.  His  most  intimate  friends,  in  his  own  domains,  not  being  able  readily 
to  recognize  htm  in  the  habiliments  and  surroundings  with  which  your  informant  *  fixed  * 
him. 

*  Not  less  dismayed  at  that  time  was  the  undersigned,  who  for  some  months  previous 
had  been  ^engaged  in  painting  a  picture  called  ^71u  Arkanacu  TravelleTy  to  be  en- 
graved or  lithographed ;  fearing,  from  the  popularity  of  the  history  furnished  by  him 
of  Camden,  that  he  would  have  to  fall  to  work  and  paint  a  new  one,  to  conform  to  the 
fictitioQs  light  thrown  on  the  incidents  by  this  new  account.  But  the  author  of  this 
picture  disdained  such  a  course,  having  as  great  a  soul  as  the  ^ArkansM  Traveller ' 
himself 

'  But  in  order  that  those  '  outside  barbarians,'  who  have  not  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  informing  themselves  correctly,  or  may  have  been  misled  by  the  representations  of 
the  afore-mentioned  fSedse  history,  (false,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  up  the  fiddler  sitting 
nnder  a  sort  of  wagon-cover  or  tent,  whereas  he  was  only  sitting  otU$ide  of  a  cabin  ten 
logs  high,  and  in  other  particulars,  incorrect,)  has  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  re- 
luAU  statement  of  the  whole  matter,  taken  down  in  *  shorthand,'  from  the  *■  Traveller's 
own  mouth,  which  will  be  furnished  with  each  copy  of  the  lithograph.  And,  in  order 
that  no  doubt  may  remain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  see  the  picture,  he  has  intro- 
duced in  the  painting  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  original  *  Teavellse,'  represented  by 
the  man  on  horseback,  trying  to  stay  all  night. 

*  The  *  Arkansas  Traveller '  requested  me  (his  painter  in  ordinary)  before  I  left  Ar- 
kansas, to  say  to  you  that  he  is  affronted,  and  demands  justice ;  and  unless  you  grant 
that  satisfaction,  in  default  of  which,  *  first,  he  says  he  will  have  the  last,  (not  indeed, 
with  the  weapons,)  the  'pomp  and  circumstance,'  attending  an  attack  of  Box  Quixote, 
but  with  such  ordinary  weapons  as  any  Arkansas  man  might  be  supposed  to  *  have 
about '  of  a  cool  morning.  By  'justice,'  he  mean  that  you  should  either  present  again 
his  history  to  the  public,  worked  up  correctly  from  the  facts  before  you,  or  that  you 
should  inform  your  readers  where  a  correct  statement  may  be  found. 

*  He  tells  me,  moreover,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  picture  as  soon  as  it  is  issued, 
which  will  be  by  the  last  of  this  month.  So  great  is  his  estimation  of  your  abilities, 
that  he  informs  me  that  in  you  rests  his  only  hope  for  justice. 

'Yours,  etc.,  b.  p.  w., 

^Painter  m  Ordinary  to  *27t«  Traveller,' 
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He  shall  Kane  justice :  and  when  the  lithograph  arrivea,  '£.  P.  W.'  shall  hayo 
justice  alsa     So  here  ensues  the  true  and  *  only  original '  Arkansas  Traveller : 

*%\t  ^rfcansax  QTrabtUd. 

'  A  BusLBSQCJi  tune,  known  as  *  The  Arkansas  Trareller/  is  ezceedinglj  popular  at  the 
West  and  South,  and  originated  from  the  incidents  of  the  following  story  ~  which  are 
exactly  as  related  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  —  by  the  author  of  the  tune  and  story.  Col. 
S.  G.  Faulknib,  of  Arkansas. 

'  The  narrator  plays  the  air  rehemently,  on  a  fiddle,  for  a  short  time,  then  relates  a 
portion  of  the  story ;  then  again,  falls  to  playing,  as  if  he  had  given  his  audience  enough 
of  a  good  thing,  for  one  time. 

'  *  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  when  the  settlements  were  few  and 
far  between,  an  adventurous  traveller  from  one  of  the  old  States,  while  traversing  the 
swamps  of  that  portion  of  the  kedn'try,  gets  lost,  on  a  cold,  rainy  day,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  After  wandering  till  evening,  and  despairing  of  finding  a  habitation,  while  search- 
ing for  a  place  to  camp,  he  strikes  a  trail  which  seems  to  lead  tomewhers,  and  also  hears 
in  that  direction  the  noite  of  a  fiddle.  Accordingly  he  take$  the  trail  and  soon  discovers, 
ahead  of  him,  rising  above  the  timber,  a  light  column  of  smoke,  which  he  knows  comes 
from  the  cabin  of  a  squatter.  As  he  approaches,  he  finds  it  to  be  a  log  cabin,  ten  logs 
high,  and  about  ten  feet  square — one  side  being  roofed,  and  the  other  only  half-covered 
with  boards.  He  also  sees  the  proprietor  seated  on  an  old  whisky-barrel,  near  the  door, 
sheltered  by  a  few  boards  which  project  from  the  eaves,  playing  a  tune,  or  rather  the  first 
snatch  of  a  tune,  on  an  old  fiddle. 

*  *  After  surveying  the  habitation  and  surroundings  of  '  cotton  head '  children,  the 
traveller  rides  up  to  see  if  he  can  get  lodgings ;  and  the  following  dialogue  ensues.  The 
hoesier,  however,  still  continuing  to  play  the  same  part  over  and  over  again,  only  stop- 
ping to  give  short,  indifferent  replies  to  the  traveller's  queries : 

' ' Tbavbllbb :  '  Gk>od  morning,  Sir! ' 

*  *  Squattsb  :  *  How  dy'e  do,  Sir  ? ' 

'  *  Tbav.  :  '  Can  I  get  to  sUy  all  night  with  you  ? ' 

"Sqdat.:  'No,  Sir.' 

'  *  Tbav.  :  '  Can't  yon  give  me  a  glass  of  something  to  drink ;  I'm  very  wet  and  cold  ? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  '  I  drank  the  last  drap  this  morning.' 

*  *  Tbat.  :  <  I  am  very  hungry ;  ain't  had  a  thing  to  eat  to-day.  Will  you  let  me  hare 
something  to  eat  ? ' 

' '  Squat.  :  *  Hav  n't  a  darned  thing  in  the  house.' 

*  *  Tbav.  :  *  Then  can't  you  give  my  horse  something  f ' 
' '  Squat.  :  *  Got  nothing  to  feed  him  on.' 

'  *  Tbav.  :  '  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  house  ? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  Stranger,  I  do  n't  know ;  I  've  never  been  there.' 

*  *  Tbav.  :  '  Well,  where  does  this  road  go  to  ? ' 

' '  Squat.  :  <  It 's  never  been  anywhere  sinee  I  've  lived  here ;  it's  always  here  when  I 
get  up  in  the  morning.' 

*  *  Tbav.  :  <  As  I  am  not  likely  to  get  to  any  other  house  to-night,  can't  yon  let  me  sleep 
in  yours,  and  I  'U  tie  my  horse  to  a  tree  and  do  without  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink  ? ' 

'  *  Squat.  :  *  My  house  leaks ;  there 's  only  one  dry  spot  in  it,  and  me  and  Sal  sleeps  on 
that.' 
'  *  Tbav.  :  *  Why  do  n't  you  finish  covering  your  house  and  stop  the  leaks  ? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  It 's  raining.' 

*  *  TftAv. :  *  Well,  why  do  n't  you  do  it  when  it  is  not  raining? ' 

*  *  Squat.  :  *  It  do  n't  leak  then.' 

* '  Tbav.  :  *  Well,  as  you  have  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  in  your  house,  and  nothing  alive 
abont  your  place  but  children,  how  do  you  do  here,  anyhcfw  ? ' 
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• «  Squat.  :  *  Putty  well,  I  thmnk  you.    How  d'ye  do  yourself? ' 

<  <  Tbay.  :  (After  trying  in  yaln  all  sorts  of  ways  to  extract  some  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  him.)    '  Hy  friend,  why  do  nH  you  play  the  whole  of  that  tune  ?  ' 

'  *  Squat.  :  (Stops  playing  and  looks  up  for  the  first  time.)  '  I  did  not  know  there  was 
any  more  to  it.    Can  you  play  the  fiddle,  stranger  }  * 

' '  Trat.  :  '  I  play  a  little,  sometimes.' 

*  'Squat.  :  *  You  do  n't  look  much  like  a  fiddler,  (handing  him  the  fiddle.)  Will  you 
play  the  balanee  of  that  tune  ? ' 

'  *  The  traveller  gets  down  and  plays  the  tune. 

'  *  Squat.  :  '  Stranger,  come  in  I  take  half  a  dozen  chairs  and  sit  down.  Sal,  go  round 
into  the  holler,  where  I  killed  that  buck  this  morning.  Cut  off  some  of  the  best  pieces 
and  fetch  it,  and  cook  it  for  me  and  this  gentleman,  directly.  Raise  up  the  board  under 
the  bead  of  the  bed,  afore  you  go,  and  get  the  old  black  jug  I  hid  from  Dick,  and  give  us 
8ome  whisky  —  I  know  there 's  some  left  yet.  Dick,  carry  the  gentleman's  horse  round 
to  the  shed ;  you  '11  find  some  fodder  and  corn  there.  GiTe  him  as  much  as  he  can  eat. 
Dum  me,  stranger,  if  you  can't  stay  as  long  as  you  please,  and  I'll  give  you  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink.  Hurry,  old  woman.  If  you  can't  find  the  butcher-knife,  take  the  cob-handle, 
or  granny's  knife.    Play  away,  stranger  I  you  shall  sleep  on  the  dry  spot  to-night.' 

* '  After  about  two  hours'  fiddling  and  some  conversation,  in  which  the  squatter  shows 
his  characteristics,  the  stranger  retires  to  the  *  dry  spot' ' 

There,  Mr.  Artist  :  will  that  do  ?  -  -  -  There  is  something  laughably  Ger- 
manic, and  yet  one  can  hardly  explain  tohy^  in-  *  The  Legend  of  Hans  Yon  Krout^ 
sent  us  hy  a  St  Louis  correspondent    We  *  dip/  but  present  a  specimen : 


'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum ! 

Again  came  the  man  with  the  tray, 
Anathe  valorous  Hans,  in  deep  gutt  ral, 
Inquired  what  he  had  to  pay. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  I 
'  ZAhn  cent^  was  the  bold  reply. 
And  the  valorous  Hans  paid  over 
The  coin  with  a  smothered  sigh. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  I 

He  arose  in  stately  grace. 
And  lit  a  segar  and  went  his  way 
With  a  satisfied  look  in  his  face. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum ! 

And  the  closing  strain  rang  out: 
So  here  ends  the  famous  legend 
Of  the  valorous  Hans  von  Krout. 

B.  V.  0.' 

Premising  that  customers  are  attracted  to  lager-heer  houses  hj  '  musical  instru- 
ments, and  that  of  all  sorts,'  you  have  the  mystery  of  the  *  loudly-rolling  drum,* 
and  eke  the  *ear-piercing  fife.'  -  -  -  A  right  lively,  friendly  and  *  gossipy ' 
little  *  notelet,'  from  *  R.  W.  C.,'  of  Portland,  Maine,  who,  we  are  glad  to  perceive, 
evinces  excellent  taste  in  the  selection  of  his  reading !  He  must  tell  others  to  fol- 
low his  example.    But  to  his  epistle : 

'Jbrtland  Nov.  14,  1859. 

*  Bear  Sir:  I  know  that  every  body  who  wants  to  see  themselves  (or  himself; 
which  ia  it?)  in  print,  invariably  addresses  the  editor  of  the  favored  journal  as  *  an  old 
aoqoaintance  through  your  publication,'  and  as  persistently  adopts  the  signature,  *  A 
CosrsTANT  Reader,' largely  underscored.    I  say  I  know  this;  but  I  declme  pursmng 


'  LouDLT  rolled  the  drum  I 

And  a  martial  strain  rang  out 
A  welcome  to  the  *Bier  8aal* 
To  the  valorous  Hans  von  Kaour. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  I 

As  he,  with  a  valiant  air, 
Strode  intq  the  crowded  bar-room 
And  gallantly  took  a  chair. 

'  Loudlv  rolled  the  drum ! 

And  he  fastened  his  proud,  cold  eye 
On  one  of  the  waiters,  tray  in  hand, 
Who  was  hurriedly  flittmg  by. 

'  Loudly  rolled  the  drum  I 

When  his  stern  voice  broke  on  the  ear ; 
'  Du,  vaiter  1  bring  ein  glas  lager, 

Hit  kase  und  bretzeln  mir.' 
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the  usual  routine  on  this  occasion ;  parti j  because  I  fail  to  see  its  advantage,  and 
partly  because  I  do  n*t  think  yon  would  believe  me  if  I  should  adopt  it. 

'  I  buy  the  Knickirbocker,  or  hare  done  so,  by  the  two-shillings*  worth  ;  because, 
haying  been  for  a  long  time  a  dweller  *  under  the  canopy,  i*  the  city  of  kites  and 
crows,*  and  not  haying  until  recently  a  *  local  habitation  and  a  name,*  or  a  box  at  the 
post-office,  that  has  been  the  most  conyenient  way. '  But  however  I  hvy  it^  I  assure 
you,  I  keep  it ;  in  evidence  of  which  let  me  say,  that  I  presented  my  wife,  on  our 
wedding-day,  with  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  the  Kmickkhbocucb,  bought  in  three 
deferent  countries,  and  in  more  than  twenty  different  cities. 

*  But  let  me  tell  you  an  *  original  Goak,*  as  K.  N.  Pbppks  would  call  it 

*In  this  diminutive,  oriental  city  of  Portland,  (now  world-famous  because  the 
*  Great  Eastern*  didfCt  come  here,)  one  of  the  leading  auction  and  commission  houses 
employs  a  porter  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Tiic.  Txx  had  been  noticed  for  some 
dme  to  be  rather  indifferent  to  his  duties ;  and  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  occasion 
of  his  negligence,  replied: 

*■  *■  Ton  persaye,  Sir,  I  had  a  little  boy  bom  till  me ;  and  I  wanted  to  name  him  after 
both  o*  yees,  but  I  do  n*t  inUrely  get  the  sinse  of  the  names.* 

*  The  dilemma  in  which  the  porter  was  placed  was  apparent ;  and  the  members  of 
the  firm  endeavored  to  devise  a  suitable  cognomen  for  the  kidling.  Tim  continued 
dissatisfied,  however,  notwithstanding  the  most  ingenious  spUcings  of  titles.  At 
length,  one  morning  he  wais  observed  to  be  unusually  active ;  in  explanation  of  which 
phenomenon  he  told  his  employers : 

*  *  Ue  boy  was  christened  last  night,  Sir.* 

'  *  But,*  said  the  senior,  *  you  must  have  had  a  name  for  him.' 
•»I  did,  Sir.* 

*  *How  did  you  get  over  that  difficulty  you  had  about  it;  what  did  you  eail  your 
boyf* 

*  With  a  perfectly  radiant  confidence,  Tim  answered  :  *  Edward  M.  Tattks  and  Co. 
Rtah,  Sir!' 

*It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  firm  *  came  down,*  in  behalf  of' their  little  namesake, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  their  reputation  for  generosity. 

*I  don*t  insist  upon  your  publishing  the  above ;  but  if  you  do,  I  vouch  for  its  au- 
thenticity. B.  w.  c' 

All  right :  a  *  responsible  party.'  -  -  -  The  subjoined  '  deep^eated'  lines  were 
written  many  years  ago  for  the  transoendental  ^Dial^^  of  Boston :  the  early  death 
of  that  remarkable  publication  has  served  to  keep  them  reposing  in  manuscript 
until  the  present  time.  They  are  a  terse  English  embodiment  of  the  cat'dinal 
dogmas  of  Chickasaw  Theology :  and  the  many-syllabled,  unmouthable  word 
placed  at  the  head  of  them,  means,  in  the  Chickasaw  language,  what  we  mean  by 
the  word  '  Inbxpbessiblb  I '    Listen : 

^inltnsptnai^opnrakx. 

Thi  circumambient  space  conglomerate 
The  essences  terrene  assimilate, 
The  subterranean  depths  inanimate, 

As  one  stupendous  Whole : 
The  omni-preaent  Indeterminate, 
The  mind-perplexing  dark  inviscerate, 
The  inexpressible  innominate, 

Pervadetb  as  the  Soul ! 
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Bemexnber,  uncultured  Thinker,  of  these  times,  that  induHnctMU  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  elements  of  the  *  true  Sublime  I '  -  -  -  Thb  splendid 
engraTing,  ^Merry-Mahing  in  the  Olden  Time^^  which  we  issue  as  a  *  Premium,' 
bids  &ir  to  repay  the  liberality  which  prompted  the  large  outlay  by  Mr.  Gray 
for  its  purchase.  It  is  every  where  received  with  the  greatest  favor,  and  is 
being  rapidly  circulated  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  '  Premium/  we  can  assure 
our  readers,  which  for  varied  excellences  is  in  all  and  every  respect  what  it  is 
stated  by  our  Proprietor  to  be.  -  -  -  A  touno  *  Law-Student,'  a  misanthropic 
dyspeptic,  who  was  induced  to  'try'  OymmuticSy  sends  us  some  of  his 
^Bicperienees^  in  that  department  of  *  Physical  Science.'    We  clip  and  quote : 

*  I  DID  m't  attempt  any  thing  for  a  good  while.  I  sat  and  calmly  surveyed  the  scene. 
I  saw  vei^  little  boys,  who  seemed  to  be  qualifying  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
India-rubber  men.  I  saw  great  strapping  men  (new-comers)  attempt  and  fail  in  things 
which  fellows,  whom  they  could  put  in  their  pockets,  did  with  ease.  I  saw  feats  per- 
formed which  seemed  very  hard,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  very  easy;  and  feats 
which  were  very  simple  to  look  at  and  *  splitters '  to  try ;  and  then  I  took  off  my  coat 
and  *  went  in.'  I  pulled  up  the  small  weights  five  or  six  times :  I  went  along  the 
horizontal  ladder  and  the  parallel-bars  once  or  twice.  I  went  home,  and  found  two  fine 
blisters  on  my  hands. next  morning.  Still  I  went  there  the  next  evening:  exercised 
twice  as  much  as  I  did  before ;  felt  convinced  that  I  was  getting  along  very  fast :  and 
lay  awake  almost  all  night,  my  arms  ached»so. 

'I  staid  away  about  a  week,  and  then  fell  to  work  again  manfully:  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  gentleman  who  *  knew  the  ropes ; '  and,  under  his  guidance,  I 
performed  many  marvellous  feats ;  and  also  met  with  more  mishaps  than  I  believe  any 
body  ever  met  with  before,  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

*  Being,  as  I  have  said,  long  and  lean,  and  naturally  awkward,  every  new  thing  I 
learned  was  ushered  in  by  a  disaster  or  two.  But  still  I  persevered,  for  I  now  '  slept 
like  a  top '  and  ate  at  a  rate  very  alarming  to  my'boarding-house  keeper.  I  persevered, 
I  say,  for  two  long  months,  and  was  still  in  the  *  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,* 
when,  on  gomg  to  the  gymnasium  at  my  accustomed  hour  one  evening,  I  found  a 
brilUant  assemblage  of  beauty,  brought  together  by  invitation  of  the  managers  to  wit- 
ness our  performances  I 

*  I  disported  myself  on  the  floor  some  time,  until  at  length  my  evil  genius  impelled 
me  to  ascend,  for  the  first  time,  a  ladder,  which  ran  up  one  side  of  the  room  nearly  to 
the  ceiling ;  then  across,  and  down  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Under  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  ladder  was  temporarily  placed  a  spriug-board,  of  whose  existence  I  was 
unaware.  I  wriggled  up  the  ladder  with  convulsive  jerks  of  the  legs,  the  audience 
looking  on  in  respectful  silence  ;  but,  when  I  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  horizontal 
part,  locomotion  became  impossible  I  I  could  neither  go  backward  nor  forward,  but 
hung  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  like  MbHAMMEo's  coflSn.  I  squirmed  about 
with  my  legs,  but  I  could  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot.  I  could  hold  on  no 
longer ;  and  as  the  distance  Was  n^t  very  great,  I  determiued  to  drop  to  the  floor  as 
graceiUly  as  possible,  and  persuade  the  audience  that  it  was  done  on  purpose.  So  I 
let  go,  and  down  I  came  perpendicularly — and  up  I  went  *  flying.'  I  had  come  down 
on  my  feet  upon  the  spring-board  t 

*■  Ky  first  impression  was  a  chaos :  my  second  was,  that  I  had  dropped  into  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  just  as  it  was  going  off.     Up  I  went,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  almost  to  the 
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l&dder,  at  which  I  made  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  *  claw/  which  threw  me  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  down  I  came,  bang !  in  a  sitting  posture ;  up  I  went  again :  and  I 
gathered  my  legs  under  me  distractedly  as  I  rose ;  so  that  when  I  dropped  again,  I 
was  shot  in  a  slanting  direction,  head-foremost,  as  from  a  catapult,  into  the  waistcoat 
of  a  two  hundred  pound  man,  who  was  looking  on  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 
Down  he  went  with  a  *  squelch,*  and  over  him  /  wont,  like  lightning,  into  the  dressing- 
room  t  I  rushed  into  my  clothes,  and  out  of  the  building,  and  hare  neyer  entered  a 
gymnasium  since  I 

The  writer  '  has  it  in  him '  to  do  much  better.  -  •  -  Ws  cftU  the  special  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  D.  Appleton  and  Compant's  adyertisement  of  Elegant 
and  Illustrated  Works  for  the  festiye  season  of  1860,  including  the  *  Waverley 
Gallery ; '  '  Reynard  the  Fox ; '  the  *  Book  of  Modem  BaUads ;  *  Buntan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress ; '  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ; '  Campbell's  '  Pleasures  of  Hope ; ' 
*Meny  Pictures;'  *Merrie  Days  of  England:'  'L' Allegro'  and  *I1  Pense- 
roso ; '  *  Dies  Irso,'  and  '  Moral  Emblems,'  all  in  the  choicest  editions  and  most 
elegant  binding.  -  -  -  Will  the  reader,  subscriber  or  agent  receiving  this 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker  please  use  his  best  eJBTorts  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Magazine  ?  The  Yolumes  for  1860  will  be  by  hr  the  most  brilliant 
yet  published ;  and  in  order  that  direct  subscribers  may  not  alone  avail  them- 
selyes  of  the  splendid  Premium  Plate,  agents  can  deduct  sixty  cents  for  each 
three-dollar  subscription  they  may  obtain  for  the  Knickerbocker  for  1860,  and 
'Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time,'  the  balance,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents, 
(two  dollars  and  fifty-two  c^nts  when  the  Engraving  is  to  be  sent  by  mail,)  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  and  both  the  Magazine  and  Engraving  to  be  furnished  direct 
firom  the  office  of  publication.  A  copy  of  'Merry-Making  in  the  Olden  Time,' 
richly  worth  three  dollars,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desuing  to  act  as  agent  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar,  (one  dollar  and  twelve  cents 
when  the  Engraving  is  to  be  sent  by  mail,)  which  amount  may  bededucted  from 
his  remittance  for  subscriptions.  A  copy  of  the  Engraving,  free  of  postage,  and 
the  Knickerbocker  for  1860,  will  be  sent  gratia^  to  any  one  making  up  a  dub 
of  five  three  subscribers.  Address  Mr.  John  A.  Grat,  16  and  18  Jacob>street| 
New-York. 


N(b  ffiruiitnl  fiAIUattons. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Hall  and  Son,  648  Broadwaj,  New-Tork,  have  issned :  Pr9eio9a,  fantasie 
de  Salon,  by  Wallaci  ;  La  Tratiata^  fantasia,  bj  Hknbt  Roskliit.  Whet^  lam  Far  Atoay, 
and  Where  art  Thou,  Dearedf  ballads,  bj  Fo&bt  Hall,  are  good  specimens  of  ballad- 
writing.  Simon  the  CeUarert  bj  J.  L.  Hattox,  as  sung  bj  Mr.  Dratton  in  his  Parlor 
Operas  in  this  city :  a  rollicking.  Jovial  song,  easy  to  be  sung,  and  very  good  to  listen  to. 

Messrs.  Firtb,  Pond  and  Compant,  No.  647  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  Thy 
JTeart  *s  a  Wdl  of  WaUre,  by  W.  H.  Dutton  :  a  fearfully  sentimental  song,  for  tenor 
voice,  with  easy  arpeggio  accompaniment  Tarn  O'ShanUr  March,  illustrative  of  the 
celebrated  Opera  by  Robbbt  Bnaxs:  composed  by  O.  W.  Warsbn.  The  artist  who  drew 
the  illustration  had  not  read  the  *  opera '  aforesaid  very  attentively,  we  judge. 
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BT  LOUIS  GATLOBO  CLABK. 

The  death  of  Vr,  Washinoton  Ibtino,  occurring  just  us  we  were  completing 
our  Table,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  tban  present  a  biographi- 
cal and  historical  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  literary  career,  from  a  contem- 
porary daily  journal,  based,  as  we  knew,  upon  authentic  data,  furnished  from 
correct  and  reliable  resources.    This  biographical  sketch  we  accompanied  with 

•  few  remarks,  such  only  as  we  could  prepare,  with  the  brief  time  left  us  before 
those  pages  went  to  press. 

We  felt  at  the  time  the  inadequacy  of  our  notice  of  the  most  renowned  and 
most  Toluminous  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  Enickebbockeb  in  past  days. 
For  it  was  our  'benignant  and  happy  fortune'  to  know  intimately,  and  to  enjoy 
the  cordial  friendship  of,  the  author  of  the  'Sketch-Book'  and  of  'Bracebridge 
Hill,'  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years ;  an  intimacy  and  a  friendship,  which 
was  not  for  one  moment  interrupted,  until  at  a  'ripe  old  age,'  frdl  of  years  and 
iiill  of  honors,  he  resigned  his  noble,  genial,  gentie  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Maker. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  ^Editorial  Eistorical  Narrative  of  the  KniekeT^ 
hotter  Magazine^  we  have,  we  may  hope,  conyeyed  to  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  intense  delight  with  which  Mr.  Washington  Iryino  was  welcomed  to  our 
pages  as  a  contributor.  But  the  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  that  fiict,.  was. 
heightened  and  continually  strengthened  by  intercourse,  not  alone  with  the* 
Author,  but  with  the  Man.  We  are  giving  expression  to  no  extravagant  eulogy ;; 
we  are  not  over-stating,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  testimony  which  every  one 
who  had  the  happ^ess  to  know  Washington  Irvino,  while  he  was  living,  will 
bear  as  to  his  character,  when  we  say,  that  aside  from  his  preeminence  as  the 
most  justiy  renowned  American  author  of  our  time,  he  was  on*  of  the  most 
genial,  the  most  truthful,  the  moat  lovedble  authors  in  the  worlds 

As  we  have  ahready  described,  our  first  preliminary  intereourse  with  Mr. 
Irvino  was  simply  of  a  business  nature ;  it  was  soon  arranged ;  and  with  a 
kindness  and  exceeding  pleasantness  of  maimer,  which  it  ia  a  delight  to  recall,. 
even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Irving's  permanent  connection  with  our  Magazine,  as  a  monthly 
contributor  to  its  pages,  occurred  the  death  of  Wnxis  Gatlobd  Clark,  the  twin- 
brother  of  the  writer  of  this  feeble  tribute.    His  delight  at  the  acquisition  of 

*  Gboffret  Craton  '  upon  our  staff  of  *  eoUdborateun^^  hardly  '  knew  bounds : ' 
and  in  an  ensuing  number  we  shall  present  his  fervent  congratulations  there- 
upon. In  the  mean  time,  let  us  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  subjoined 
touching  and  beautiful  letter  of  condolence  ^addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Irving. 
soon  after  his  decease : 
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'  Mt  Dear  Sir  :  *  Sunnyiid*  CaUaif€,  July  8, 1841 . 

'  I  nAYE  not  sooner  replied  to  yonr  letter  of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  eommunicat- 
ing  the  intelligence  of  Uie  untimely  death  of  your  twin-brother,  becanee,  in  fact,  I 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  wliich  all  ordinary  attempts 
at  consolation  are  apt  to  appear  trite  and  cold,  and  can  never  reach  the  deep-seated 
affliction.  In  sach  cases,  it  always  appears  to  me  better  to  leave  the  heart  to  straggle 
with  its  own  sorrrows  and  medicine  it«  own  ills :  and  indeed,  in  healthful  minds,  as 
in  healthful  bodies,  Proyibence  has  beneficently  implanted  self-healing  qualities, 
that  in  time  close  np,  and  almost  obliterate,  the  deepest  wounds. 

*  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  your  departed  twin-brother  more  than  once ;  but 
our  interview  left  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  me,  which  was  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  all  that  I  afterward  knew  of  him.  His  career,  although  brie(  has 
been  useful,  honorable,  popular,  and  happy ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  writings 
which  will  make  men  love  his  memory,  and  lament  his  loss.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  man  has  not  lived  in  vain :  and  although  his  death  be  premature,  there  is 
consolation  to  his  survivors,  springing  from  his  very  grave. 

'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

'Washington  Irvino.' 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  the  occasion  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note  met  Ihlr.  Washington  Ibvino.  It  was  at  the  nuptials  of  his 
life-long  friend,  David  Graham,  Junior,  in  Hudson  Square,  at  which  he  ofiSciated 
as  groomsman :  Mr.  Iryino,  if  we  remember  rightly,  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
beautiful  bride*s  father,  Robert  Htslop,  Esq.,  acting  in  a  similar  capacity. 
Brother  Willis  had  this  allusion  to  the  event  in  his  pleasant  gossiping  ^Olla- 
pydiana^^  in  the  ElNickerbocker  for  October,  1886 : 

'  Eatino  is  earthly  and  sensual :  and  the  knife-and-fork  system  of  pursuing  if, 
especially  when  you  cannot  select  your  own  hardware,  is  '  &ulty.'  Commend  me  to 
the  Turk.  I  could  not  eat  with  satisfaction  at  the  Table  d'h6te  of  any  inn  in  the  coun- 
try, (some  ten  excepted,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  name,)  did  the  table  groan 
with  a  feast  like  that  which  covered  the  board  of  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  that  Dutch 
heskU-ideal  of  our  beloved  Irving. 

'  .  .  .  .  Talking  of  Washington  Irving  :  Let  me  take  it  for  granted,  reader, 
that  you  have  never  encountered  him :  for,  except  in  the  elevated  circle  where  he 
moves  and  shines,  I  believe  he  is  one  who  is  not  ambitious  to  '  be  seen  of  men.'  He 
affects  not  your  pointings-out  in  the  street,  and  greetings  in  the  market-places :  these 
he  leaves  to  be  struggled  after  with  painful  yearnings,  *  by  the  flimsy  fry  which 
iDJudiclous  friends  woidd  inflate  to  his  capacity  and  standard.' 

'It  is  a  year  ago,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  this  affectionate,  noble,  gemal 
man.  I  am  myself  but  little  known :  and  my  praise  is  very  far  removed  from  what 
I  should  like  Mr.  Irving  to  know  that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  could  find  it  in  my 
soul  to  bestow  upon  him.  My  feeling  for  him  is  a  feeling  of  Love.  His  veracious 
'History  of  New- York'  has  created  more  risibility  under  my  waist-coat,  than  any 
other  volumes  from  the  Past  or  the  Present.  I  read  them  regularly  once  a  year. 
What  a  transparent  flow  of  wit ;  what  adroit  satire ;  what  simple  '  happiness*  of  ex- 
pression I  As  '  Geoffrey  Crayon  '  I  am  charmed  with  him :  as  an  historian,  I  honor 
liim :  as  a  Patriot  and  a  Gentleman,  I  thoroughly  revere  him !    What  a  style  is  his ! 
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None  of  your  shallow  tinsel,  yoar  unnatural  emblems,  your  forced  conceits,  your 
windy  tropes:  all  is  Truth,  gentleness.  Nature! ' 

The  day  of  Mr.  Irtino^s  funeral  was,  like  his  life  and  his  character,  mellow 
and  cheerful  It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Winter  Indian-Summer,  A 
soft,  warm  haze  rested  upon  his  '  Riyer  of  Delight,'  and  clothed  the  bold  moun- 
tains that  towered  over  the  Tappa&n-Zee,  and  the  lofty  Palisades  in  the  distance, 
with  almost  a  preternatural  grandeur  and  glory.  We  rode  with  a  daughter  along 
the  lovely  road  to  Nyack,  seldom  saying  a  word;  for  she  had  regarded  Mr.  Iby- 
iNo  and  his  writings  from  merest  childish  girlhood  with  an  affection  which  was 
hardly  the  first  remove  from  love. 

Crossing  to  Tarrytown,  we  were  received  at  the  landing  by  a  hospitable  friend, 
whose  palatial  mansion  adorns  the  'Zee*  which  it  commands  in  its  noblest 
aspects,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Spabbowgbass,  were  driven  at  once  to  *  Sun- 
nyside.' 

And  all  the  way  we  could  not  choose  but  think  of  the  delight  we  had  a  hun- 
dred times  enjoyed  in  going  over  the  same  ground  before,  to  the  same  destina- 
tion.   But  now  all  was  changed.    The  Gbnius  of  the  place  had  departed  I 

Before  taking  up  our  summer  quarters  at  Dobbs*  Ferry,  for  a  couple  of  seasons, 
we  had  visited  Mr.  Ibvino  at  Sunnyside,  by  way  of  the  boat  to  Tarrytown,  two 
or  three  times,  at  his  request.  We  were  not  unaware,  however,  that  he  was 
daily  paying  the  penalty  of  a  glorious  reputation  and  a  popularity  as  an  author 
and  a  man  that  was  universal :  and  we  relucted  at  intruding  too  frequently  upon 
a  leisure  so  precious  as  hi&  When  we  were  first  installed,  however,  at  the 
'  Foty  of  Dobb,'  Mr.  Irviko  called  in  our  absence,  and  left  with  Dame  Knick 
the  subjoined  most  cordial  note: 
'  Mt  Dbar  Mb.  Clark  : 

*  I  have  been  intending  every  day  for  some  time  past  to  drive  down  and  make  you  a 
visit;  but  every  day  something  or  other  has  prevented.  Do  not,  however,  stand 
upon  ceremony,  but  come  to  Sunnyside  whenever  you  feel  in  the  notion.  It  is  but  a 
pleasant  walk  by  a  foot-path  along  the  Aqueduct  Wo  dine  at  three  o^clock,  and  shall 
always  be  happy  to  have  you  as  a  guest ;  but  come  at  any  time  in  the  fresh  of  the 
morning,  and  lounge  away  the  day  under  the  trees.  I  can  furnish  you  with  books  and 
leave  you  to  yourselfl 

*1  am  still  busy  with  building  and  improving,  and  shall  be  at  home  for  some  time  to 
you  please,  without  further  invitation, 
come,  excepting  perhaps  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  part  of  Monday  next   So  come  when 

*  I  am  much  obllg^  to  you  for  the  loan  of  the  periodicals,  which  I  shall  return  to 
you  in  good  order.  Very  truly  yours, 

*Sumny9ide,  July  2SA,  1S47.  WASBnoToa  lavno/ 

We  can  affirm,  with  the  cntirest  truth,  that  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
life  ever  afforded  us  more  supreme  pleasure  than  we  enjoyed  in  our  subsequent 
visits  to  Sunnyside.  We  always  walked  up  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  a  level, 
dry,  and  charming  path-way,  commanding  the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  ever-glo- 
rious Hudson ;  stopping  to  rest  sometimes  amid  the  '  breezy  call  of  incense- 
breathing  mom,'  to  read  an  article  for,  or  a  proof-sheet  of  the  Knickebbockeb, 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  marble  ventilators  of  the  aqueduct 
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Let  U8  here  present  a  few  pleasant  Seminiieences  of  Watihington  Irving  at 
Sunnynde^  infracting,  as  we  hope,  no  privacy,  nor  embodying  any  thing  which, 
if  living,  he  himself  would  not  be  willing  should  appear  in  print 

As  we  have  said,  what  always  strack  us  the  most  forcibly  was  the  universal 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  unostentatious  loveliness  of  his  outward  acts  and 
his  every-day  demeanor. 

One  morning  we  were  taking  a  short  before-breakiast  stroll  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  little  stream  which  throws  itself  into  the  Hudson  at  the  foot  of  the 
gentle  slope  on  whioh  stands  the  pleasant  mansion  of  Sunnyside.  Passing  by  a 
tree,  close  to  the  waters  edge,  we  observed  a  bird  sitting  upon  her  nest :  she  never 
moved ;  but  only  winked  her  small,  bright  eyes  as  we  passed. 

*  That  is  very  strange,  Mr.  Irvino,'  we  said :  '  is  that  a  wild  or  a  tame  bird  f 
she  seems  to  have  no  bird-like  timidity.' 

'  No,'  Mr.  IsviNG  rejoined, '  she  has  no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  any  one  around 
here.  I  pass  here  sometunes  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  but  I  never  mdest  her,  nor 
9he  m«.' 

At  which  we  remember  to  have  mentioned  the  story  told  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  eminent  portrait-painter,  of  a  man  caught  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
fat  young  sheep  belonging  to  a  neighbor :  *  What  are  you  doing  that  for  f '  asked 
the  owner.  *  What  am  I  doing  it  for  f '  was  the  edio  of  the  culprit:  'I'll  kill 
any  man's  sheep,  I  do  n't  care  who  he  is,  that  trie$  to  hite  me  ! ' 

At  which  Mr.  Irving  laughed  heartily ;  which  fiu^t  alone  makes  us  love  to 
mention  the  anecdote. 

While  we  were  sitting  beside  a  dam,  *a  profane  improvement,'  as  Mr.  Irviko 
called  it,  the  construction  of  which  his  brother  had  been  overseeing,  he  men- 
tioned the  deposition  of  a  rooster,  by  a  sort  of  coup  cP  etSit  of  a  stronger  bird, 
which  deposed  monarch  he  pointed  out  as  an  exile,  walking  silent  and  solitary 
on  the  odier  side  of  the  brook.  '  He  comes  over  sometimes,'  said  Mr.  Ibvino,  '  to 
look  in  upon  his  old  harem ;  but  the  members  have  no  respect  for  him:  his  de- 
gradation Vi  complete.  I  am  sorry  for  him :  he  was  a  high  old  coekolorum  in 
his  day.' 

*  Do  you  see  that  tree  t '  asked  Mr.  Irvino,  one  day  after  dinner,  as  we  were 
standing  just  before  the  south  porch  at  Sunnyside.  '  That  tree  is  now  about 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  growing  taller  and  tafler  every  day.  I  bought  that  of 
our  friend  Downing  at  Newburgh,  for  a  flowering  shrub,  whidi  was  to  bear  an 
odorous  blossom,  and  attain  to  its  full  growth  at  about  four  feet  I  The  discrep- 
ancy reminds  me,'  continued  Mr.  Irving^  '  of  a  lady  whom'I  once  knew  in  Eng- 
land, who  purchased  of  a  dog-fancier  a  fine,  soft,  glossy  King  Charles  spaniel 
He  was  made  a  great  pet  of^  and  fed  and  pampered,  even  beyond  his  desires ;  for 
after  every  meal  he  was  in  the  extremest  pain ;  running  round  and  moaning  in 
the  most  piteous  manner;  and  one  day,  after  a  more  than  usual  hearty  repast,  he 
lunt  his  King  Charla  jaclcet^  and  came  out  in  his  true  character  of  a  stout 
English  bull-dog  I  My  flowering  shrub  has  gone  through  with  a  similar  meta- 
morphosis.' 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  event,  ^A  Bide  through  Sleepy-Hollow  with  Washing- 
ton Irving*    Let  us  record  it  for  our  present  readers : 
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' '  Ton  murky  cloud  is  fool  with  rain/  that  here  at  Piermont  we  see  rolling  dowly 
over  the  hills  that  environ  Sleepy-Hollow,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  £ven 
while  we  watch  it,  it  begins  to  shake  its  skirts,  and  to  sift  down  upon  the  fading 
landscape  its  '  snperfluz  of  shower.'  Looking  at  this,  we  cannot  choose  but  think  of 
a  memorable  excursion  which  the  writer  hereof  once  made  with  Gsoffret  Craton 
through  the  wizard  region  of  Sleepy-Hollow,  a  neighborhood  which  his  own  pen 
had  made  world-wide  famous.  The  morning  had  been  thunderous  and  showery  ; 
nor  did  it  entirely  brighten  up  until  the  removal  of  the  first  champagne-cork  at  the 
hospitable  table  of '  Sunnyside ;'  always  a  precursor,  as  the  host  remarked,  of '  pleas- 
ant weather  about  this  time.'  After  dinner,  preceded  by  the  ladies  of  the  household 
and  another  guest  in  the  family-carriage,  Mr.  Crayon,  in  a  light  open  wagon, 
'  tooled'  the  '  Old  Kniok  '  over  the  high  eastern  hills  that  inclose  the  sheltered  val- 
ley where  in  their  day  lived  and  flourished  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel,  and  his  bloom- 
ing daughter  Katbink.  The  sun  came  out  between  the  pearl-colored  opaque  clouds ; 
the  birds  began  to  sing  in  the  trees ;  a  bobolink  was  '  rising  and  sinking  on  a  long 
flaunting  weed '  in  an  adjoining  field ;  and  every  thing  in  nature  was  bright  and 
smiling.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  howbeit,  that  when,  beguiling  the  way  with  much 
rememberable  converse,  we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  last  hill  that  overlooks  the  turn 
of  the  road  into  the  valley,  one  of  the  aforesaid  opaque  clouds,  at  first  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  but  which  had  been  gradually  '  gathering  fatness,'  suddenly 
darkened,  and  presently  '  opened  upon  us ;'  also  there  were  thunderings  and  light- 
nings; and  trees,  singly  and  in  ranks,  tossed  their  plumes  of  green,  and  battled  with 
the  storm.  Moreover,  the  rain  now  descended  amain ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Craton 
wheeled  suddenly  into  an  angle  of  a  rail-fence  that  skirted  an  umbrageous  grove, 
dismounted,  clambered  over,  and  took  shelter  under  an  adjacent  tree,  holding  over 
his  head  meanwhile  the  cushioned  wagon-aeat,  adown  which,  as  from  a  spout,  the 
rain  poured  from  his  back.  '  Why  do  n't  you  come  under  here,  and  be  comfortably 
housed,  as  7  am?'  asked  the  Sleepy-Hollow  historian,  with  amusing  mock  gravity: 
'  Whereto  thus  then'  *  Old  Knick  :'  '  Dare  n't  do  it,  dear  Sir ;  'fraid  of  the  lightning, 
now  playing  about  us;  had  a  near  relation  once  struck  with  the  'electric  fluid'  (the 
kind  always  mentioned  by  country  newspapers  as  the  most  fatal)  while  standing 
under  a  tree ;  came  near  dying — but  didn't.' 

* '  Oh ! '  answered  Mr.  Crayon,  '  that  alters  the  case :  '  t^  run$  in  the  family,  eh  f ' 

'  Well,  well ;  the  idea  of  lightning  *  running  in  a  fiunily ; '  the  odd  appearance  of 
the  speaker,  with  his  inverted  leathern  cushion  on  his  head,  under  which  he  looked 
like  a  Boman  beneath  his  tortoise-shell  shield ;  the  alter  excursion  through  the  valley, 
with  aU  that  we  saw  and  heard  by  the  way ;  the  appearance  of  a  saturated  guest 
about  the  hearth  of  'Sunnyrade'  that  night,  clad  in  roomy  habiliments  of  the  host; 
all  these  manifold  recollections  have  arisen  in  about  the  space  of  a  minute. 

"Cni^oQs'  and  very  pleasant  are  the  matters  lodged  in  the  thousand  cells  of 
memory  I ' 

This  brief  gossipry,  short  as  it  is,  has  exceeded  our  space :  but  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  several  similar  sketches  upon  the  same  theme,  covering  and  including 
the  reminiscences  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  last  tribute  was  paid  to  the  '  Beloved  Departed '  at  the  rural  cemetery  near 
Tanytown,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  following  characteristic,  felicitous  letter: 
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*  Ht  Dear  Mr.  Clark  : 

* '  I  will  thank  you  to  send  me  the  two  numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker  which  contain 
the  Btory  of  Mountjoy. 

*  You  once  spoke  to  me  about  some  work,  in  print  or  manuscript,  in  the  possession 
of  your  Oriental  correspondent,  relatire  to  the  history  of  Persia,  which  might  be  of 
service  to  me  in  writing  the  life  of  Mahomet.    Can  you  procure  me  a  aght  of  it  ? 

'  I  send  you  a  plan  of  a  rural  cemetery,  projected  by  some  of  the  worthies  of  Tarry- 
town,  on  the  woody  hills  adjacent  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church.  I  hare  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  it,  but  I  hope  it  may  succeed,  as  it  wUl  keep  that  beautiful  and  umbrageous 
neighborhood  sacred  from  the  anti-poetical  and  aU-leyellmg  axe.  Beside,  I  trust  I  shall 
lay  my  bones  there.  The  projectors  are  plain  matter-of-fact  men,  but  are  already  aware 
of  the  blunder  they  have  committed  in  naming  it  the  Tarrytown  instead  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  cemetery.  The  latter  name  would  have  been  enough  of  itself  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  all  desirous  of  sleepmg  quietly  in  their  graves.  I  beg  you  to  correct  this 
oversight,  should  you,  as  I  trust  you  will,  think  proper  to  notice  this  sepulchral  enter- 
prise. 

*  I  hope,  as  the  spring  opens,  you  will  accompany  me  in  one  of  my  brief  vidts  to 
Sunnyside,  when  we  will  make  another  visit  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  (thunder  and  light- 
ning permitting)  have  a  colloquy  among  the  tombs.        Yours,  very  truly, 

*ireto-ror2;,^jprtf87<A,1849.  Washixgtox  Irtibo.* 

And  there  in  that  little  rand  cemotery  they  laid  the  Great  and  Good  Man  in 
his  final  rest  Winter  day  though  it  was,  tiie  sun  shone  in  spring-like  fresh- 
ness, the  sod  was  soft  and  green,  and  the  little  birds  sang  a  sweet  requiem  from 
the  overhanging  boughs.  As  the  vast  multitude,  certainly  not  less  than  three 
thousand  persons,  wended  their  way  homeward,  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
lordly  hills  of  the  Hudson,  the  feathery  golden  clouds  suggesting  not  only  a 
glorious  termination  of  the  day,  but  a  glorious  immortality. 


QBajBiinjitton  2ihin%  ajs  ait  3nBalilr. 


BT  OB.  JAMIS  O.  X0TB8. 


From  various  sources,  but  principally  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Peters,  Mr.  Iryino's  only 
physician  from  1852  to  the  day  of  his  death,  we  have  collected  a  number  of  facts  and 
anecdotes  that  are  new,  and  may  interest  our  readers,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  pages.  The  relation  of  the  patient  to  his  physician  was  so  intimate  and 
confidential,  that,  though  frequently  solicited  by  the  hitter,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  avail  himself  of  other  medical  advice. 

A  strong  and  clastic  constitution,  with  remarkably  abstemious  habits,  carried 
Mr.  Irving  through  a  laborious  life  in  comparative  health.  For  a  period  of  twenty 
years  he  neither  called  in  a  physician  nor  took  a  dose  of  medicine.  His  love  of 
Nature  —  an  idea  that  because  he  loved  her,  she  would  do  him  no  harm  —  led 
him  fi*equently  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily.     Until  within  a  few  years 
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he  would  carelesslj  fiill  asleep  on  the  ground  or  on  the  settee  in  the  piazza  of 
TVolfert's  Roost  A  severe  catarrh,  which  for  a  long  time  affected  his  voice,  was 
the  consequence.  Of  this  difficulty  he  was  suddenly  relieved,  hy  the  prescription 
of  a  good  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  but  an  asthma  immediately  supervened, 
which  at  intervals  caused  him  great  suffering,  until  within  two  or  three  months  of 
his  death,  when  it  entirely  disappeared. 

The  asthma  was  the  precursor,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  fatal  enlargement  of 
the  heart  that  developed  itself  about  the  time  Mr.  Irving  finished  writing  his  fifth 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Washingtok,  the  proof-sheets  of  which  he  was  not  able  to 
correct  His  great  and  laborious  work  had  been  carried  on  without  any  serious 
interruption,  and  as  it  drew  to  a  dose,  Mr.  Ibviko  promised  himself  and  his  anx- 
ious friends  that  he  would  take  a  long  holiday  of  repose.  Though  *  out  of  sorts,' 
he  considered  himself  sound.  He  had  suffered  previously  firom  several  attacks  of 
fever  and  ague,  contracted  by  a  tour  to  the  Western  lakes.  In  the  stage  of  fever 
he  would  &11  into  a  lethargy  that  lasted  several  hours,  and  finom  which  he 
could  not  be  aroused  by  artificial  means. 

Some  of  Mr.  Irvoq's  friends  also  believed  that  he  never  entirely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  &11  torn  his  horse,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Willis'  letter.  His 
face  was  much  bruised,  but  he  called  the  attention  of  his  physician  especially  to 
his  chest,  remarking  jocosely  that  his  skull  was  very  strong ;  that  he  had  never 
had  the  head-ache  in  his  life,  or  any  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  head,  except  a 
few  attacks  of  vertigo  when  writing  the  first  volume  of  his  Life  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Irving  was  informed  of  his  actual  condition  through  his  nephew.  At  the 
next  interview  with  his  physician,  he  told  him,  in  private,  what  he  had  heard, 
wished  him  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  remarked  that  he  supposed 
he  must  be  prepared  to  die  suddenly.  He  added  that  he  would  like  to  live  so  long 
as  he  could  make  himself  usefbl  to  those  about  him,  but  hoped  that  he  might 
never  become  a  confirmed  invalid,  a  helpless  burden  upon  his  friends.  He  re- 
quested the  doctor  also  to  have  as  little  said  about  the  matter  as  possible,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  become  an  object  of  sympathy,  or  have  those  not  immediately 
about  him  speculate  as  to  the  probable  time  of  his  death.  He  would  trust  to 
Providence,  to  his  excellent  constitution,  and  what  his  physician  could  not  alle- 
viate he  would  bear  with  all  the  resignation  he  could  summon.  Mr.  Irving,  es- 
pecially after  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  suffered  much  firom  sleeplessness, 
producing  nervous  agitation,  and  at  times  despondency.  During  his  whole  life, 
in  fact,  he  did  not  remember  to  have  slept  six  hours  without  waking.  Entire 
forgetfulness  for  four  hours  was  a  circumstance  to  be  remembered.  Charles 
Lanxan,  Esq.,  writing  of  him  in  1858,  says  that  for  years  he  had  frequently 
spent  half  the  night  awake,  and  that  at  such  times  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
a  great  deal  Mr.  Irving  said  he  really  envied  the  man  who  could  sleep  long  and 
soundly.  Until  within  a  few  years  he  slept  in  his  library,  with  lamp,  matches, 
and  books  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  When  comparatively  well,  he  was  to  be  heard 
every  morning,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  in  his  room,  taking  the  indispensable 
sponge-bath,  and  preparing  for  the  morning  walk.  His  habit  of  early  rising  often 
produced  drowsiness  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  when  he  would  sleep  in  his 
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chair  or  on  the  sofa,  his  head  inclined  slightly  forward,  bat  without  nodding  or 
loud  breathing. 

About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  last  yolume,  Mr.  Iryino  called  upon 
his  physician,  in  the  city,  greatly  depressed  and  agitated,  saying  that  he  had  not 
slept  for  four  nights,  and  begged  that  something  might  be  done  for  him.  He  re- 
mained in  the  city  a  few  weeks,  for  better  treatment  The  doctor  found  that  in 
the  evening  it  was  comparatavely  easy  to  procure  his  patient  sleep,  when  a  piano 
waa  playing  or  people  were  conversing  in  the  room;  but  when  he  retired  by 
himself  there  would  return  the  same  wakeful  nervousness,  sadness,  and  despond- 
ency. His  friends  would  read  to  him  by  the  hour,  not  that  he  wished  or  allowed 
himself  to  become  interested,  but  to  hear  the  monotonous  tones  of  the  voice, 
which  were  very  soothing  to  his  excited  nerves.  He  had  travelled  so  much,  and 
known  so  many  distinguished  individuals,  however,  that  in  reading  there  was 
danger  of  exciting  him,  by  touching  some  chord  of  association  or  sympathy. 

Mr.  Ibving  suffered  greatly  from  these  attacks  of  despondent  during  the  re* 
maining  months  of  his  life,  consequent,  no  doubt,  upon  his  fiuling  health.  He  did 
not  allow  them,  however,  to  interfere  with  his  long  established  habits.  Down 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  regularly  in  his  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
carved,  and  waited  upon  all  who  were  seated,  in  that  unstudied  but  graceful  man- 
ner that  was  characteristic  of  all  his  acts.  When  suffering  the  most,  he  would 
sometimes  cheer  up  suddenly,  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  face  flush,  so  as  to  give 
him  the  appearance  of  being  years  younger,  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  a  strong  will  over  his  weak  body,  and  leading  visitors,  especially,  to 
believe  that  the  reports  of  his  illness  were  exaggerated.  At  such  times  he  would 
utter,  in  a  quaint  way,  some  of  those  bright  and  humorous  sayings  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable.  When,  for  the  first  time,  he  found  himseff  too  weak  to  carve, 
or  to  cut  up  the  piece  given  him,  he  remarked  sadly  that  he  would  go  and  lie 
down.  He  rose  with  tottering  steps,  and  one  end  of  his  shawl  happening  to  drag 
upon  the  floor,  he  looked  back  and  said  playfully :  '  I  must  look  like  a  bird  of 
Paradise,  with  my  fine  long  tail'  When  a  number  of  people  in  the  room  were 
talking  about  a  woman  who  had  ascended  in  a  balloon  and  never  been  heard 
from,  and  wondering  what  had  become  of  her,  Mr.  Irvino,  suddenly  brightening, 
said:  *  Why,  she^s  up  above;  handed  out  by  Ekoch  and  EluahI  * 

Mr.  Ibvino,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  remarkably  abstemious.  He  could 
endure  nothing  gross,  was  fond  of  delicate  bits,  and  seemed  not  to  eat  half  so 
much  as  an  ordinary  person  of  his  size.  He  drank  tea  and  coffee,  and  had  wine 
on  the  dinner-table,  using  it  himself  however,  most  sparingly.  Mr.  Ibtino  al- 
ways offered  his  arm  to  one  of  the  ladies  present,  to  conduct  her  to  table  in  the 
olden  style ;  said  grace  himself;  usually  attended  the  morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers, while  his  parting  from  the  members  of  the  family  in  the  evening,  and  his 
greeting  of  them  in  the  morning  were  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had  been  about  to 
leave,  or  had  been  separated  from  them  a  long  time.  Rarely  or  never  has  there 
been  seen  in  an  American  iiunily  one  so  kind,  so  considerate,  so  gentle,  and  yet 
so  noble,  uniting  in  himself  all  home  virtues  and  courtly  manners. 

Such  was  the  delightful  place  Mr.  laviNa  filled  at  Wolfert^s  Boost,  and  from 
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which  he  was  saddenly  called  awaj  to  other  and  brighter  scenes.  On  the  eye- 
ning  of  his  death  he  played  five  games  of  whist,  and  retired  to  his  room  at  the 
Qsoal  hour,  his  niece  carryiDg  up  with  him  his  medicines  and  a  small  pitcher  of 
ioe-water.  Leaning  a  moment  with  his  elbow  upon  the  mantel,  he  complained 
of  low  spirits,  saying:  *1  never  in  my  life  felt  so  sad.'  He  then  walked  a 
few  steps,  put  his  right  hand  on  Ihe  foot  of  the  cottage-bedstead,  his  left  over  his 
heart,  and  a  moment  after  began  gradually  to  sink.  His  niece,  thinking  he  was 
trying  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair  by  his  side,  caught  him  in  her  arms.  His  head 
fell  back  upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  three  little  gasps  for  breath,  without  a 
groan  or  strug^e,  life  was  extinct 

He  was  buried  in  plain  citizen's  dress ;  and  it  was  noticed,  as  a  singular  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  rosewood  coffin  was  marked  by  a  number  of  distinct  crosses  in 
the  natural  wood.  On  his  table,  where  he  had  placed  them,  were  some  of  his 
&Torite  books:  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Campbell's 

*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  etc. 

Every  anecdote  or  incident  concerning  Mr.  Irving  will  be  treasured  by  his 
firiends.  As  an  instance  of  his  kindness  to  animals,  he  said  one  day,  to  his  phy- 
»cian,  when  they  met  in  the  road  a  team  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him : 

*  I  can't  bear  to  see  those  poor  horses  drawing  dirt  They  were  once  my  car- 
riage-horses. I  shall  never  again  sell  any  animal  that  bdongs  to  me.'  The 
horses,  however,  were  well  cared  for,  the  owner  being  very  proud  of  them. — Mr.  T. 
Addison  Richards  gives  us  the  two  foUowing  incidents.  While  he  was  sketching 
the  pleasant  picture  seen  through  two  beautiful  elms,  as  you  look  up  the  river  from 
the  Sunny-Side  lawn,  and  talking  with  Mr.  Irving,  the  latter  fell  into  some 
allusions  to  his  advancing  age  and  declining  strength,  and  added,  with  his  chu- 
racteristic  sly  humor:  *Some  twenty  years  ago,  I  carried  both  those  trees  on 
my  shoulder ;  but,  bless  you,  I  couldn't  do  it  now  I '  He  had  planted  the  trees 
himself  Speaking  one  day  of  the  pretty  gardener's  cottage,  he  said  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  build  it ;  that  Robert,  after  basking  in  the  smiles  of  Fortune  as  a 
jolly,  contented  bachelor  for  many  years,  had  been  overtaken  by  calamity,  and  got 
married ;  that  it  was  a  sad  affair,  a  very  sad  affiur,  although  Robert  did  not  seem 
to  think  so,  but  on  the  contrary,  deemed  himself  a  more  lucky  boy  than  erer. 
Still,  the  thing  was  done,  and  could  not  be  undone ;  and  it  only  remained  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  He  had  foreseen  the  consequences  at  once, 
(pointing  to  the  youngsters  playing  in  the  cottage  park,)  and  so  set  forward  to 
plan  and  erect  a  new  edifice.  It  was  Mr.  Irving's  custom  to  buy  Christmas 
toys  for  the  children  of  his  gardener  and  coachman,  and  present  them  himself. 
Last  Christmas  the  unpleasant  weather  kept  him  in-doors,  but  he  was  uneasy 
all  day  about  the  children,  who  received  the  presents,  but,  he  knew,  would  miss 
his  visit  The  next  day  he  called  upon  them,  to  enjoy  their  bright  smiles.  In 
the  cars  one  day  from  Xew-Tork  an  Irish  woman  in  the  next  seat  could  not  keep 
her  two  noisy  chEdren  quiet  Mr.  Irving  took  one  of  them  in  his  arms,  caressed 
it,  and  when  the  woman  got  out  she  thanked  him,  saying :  '  You  must  be  a  kind, 
good  &ther,  Sir.'  *No,'  said  Mr.  Irving,  *  I  am,  unfortunately,  an  old  bachelor.' 
The  children  at  Tarrytown  would  often  put  flowers  in  his  church  pew. 

Mr.  Irving  cherished  tenderly  the  memory  of  his  excellent  mother.    On  meet- 
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iDg  Mrs.  Gusns,  he  was  so  struck  with  her  resemblance  to  his  parent,  then  dead 
forty  years,  that  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  apologize  to 
the  lady  for  the  emotions  her  presence  excited.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Ibying 
was  engaged  to  the  sister  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  that  she  died  of  consump- 
tion before  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage.  We  have  heard  of  a 
well-worn  miniature  confided  by  him  to  an  artist,  in  order  to  havo  the  ravages 
of  time  upon  the  precious  relic  repaired  so  fiir  as  possible.  Mr.  Irving  and  his 
affianced,  with  two  fiiends  situated  like  themselves,  once  visited  a  watering-place 
near  the  city.  Many  years  later,  Mr.  Irving  called  upon  the  same  firiend,  sur- 
rounded by  a  happy  family,  and  was  so  overcome  by  the  associations  suggested, 
that  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  BANCROFT,  BEFORE  THE  N.  Y.  HI8T0EICAL  SOCIETY. 

'  Mkmobt  cherishes  the  lovel/  qualities  and  beautiful  career  of  our  friend  who  has  Just 
ceased  to  be  mortal ;  but  words  are  wanting  to  portray  his  genius  and  his  yirtues.  No 
American  since  Washington  has  taken  with  him  to  the  grave  the  undirided  affection  of 
the  American  people  like  Ibviko.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  He  came  into  the 
world  just  as  a  treaty  with  England  gave  our  Republic  a  recognized  existence  among  the 
nations ;  and  he  was  luUed  in  his  cradle  by  the  pleasant  songs  of  returning  peace.  The 
first  great  solemnity  that  he  gazed  upon  in  his  childhood  was  the  inauguration  of  our 
Constitution ;  so  that  the  early  life  of  him  who  was  called  to  take  the  foremost  part  in 
creating  an  American  literature,  was  bathed  in  the  purest  dews  of  our  country*s  morn- 
ing. As  he  grew  up,  his  genial  humor  was  nursed  by  the  traditions  and  inspirations  of 
his  own  natiro  State ;  he  opened  his  heart  to  aU  the  pleasant  influences  that  surrounded 
him ;  he  made  himself  one  with  Nature  as  she  reveals  herself  ii^  her  glory  along  the  Hud* 
son ;  and  when  he  was  scarce  siz-and-twenty  years  old  he  had  written  what  the  world 
will  not  suffer  to  be  forgotten. 

*  Thus  far  bis  literary  activity  had  been  the  out-going  of  the  joyousness  of  youth ;  his 
mind  was  to  be  ripened,  his  character  to  be  matured,  his  rightful  career  to  be  made 
plain  by  the  trials  of  afliiction.  He  had  loved  and  been  beloved ;  and  he  watched,  to  use 
his  own  words,  <  beauty  and  innocence  languish  into  the  tomb.'  The  being  was  departed 
whom  he  had  loved  as  he  never  again  was  to  love  in  this  world,  who  had  loved  him  as  he 
was  never  again  to  be  loved ;  and  the  gladsome  humor  that  marked  his  entrance  into 
life  had  become,  not  subdued,  but  tinged  by  a  sweet-souled  melancholy,  and  a  large  and 
more  earnest  sympathy  with  his  kind.  Now,  when  he  stood  mid-way  in  the  path  of  hu- 
man life,  of  a  sudden  his  outward  fortune  was  swept  away  and  disappeared,  and  he  was 
left  in  possession  of  nothing  but  his  own  mind.  Blessed  adversity  I  that  opened  to  him 
the  treasures  which  lay  heaped  up  within  his  soul.  Sorrow  and  misfortune  only  brought 
out  in  its  brightness  the  purity  of  his  nature,  and  were  but  as  clouds  that  reflect  the  sun- 
shine in  a  thousand  hues. 

'  In  a  foreign  land,  alone»  impoverished,  bereaved,  he  was  so  good  and  true,  we  might 
also  say  angels  ministered  to  him.  He  looked  with  serene  wisdom  upon  the  angry  waves 
that  threatened  him,  and  they  passed  under  him  without  harm, 

'  The  career  of  letters  now  claimed  him  for  its  service.  He  had  not  been  deeply  read 
in  books ;  but  his  mind  was  richly  stored  with  images  of  beauty  and  primal  truths,  and 
he  knew  Nature  by  heart  The  English  language,  which  better  than  any  other  can  ex- 
press the  sincerity  of  aflTection,  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  the  freshness  of  rural  scenes, 
spread  out  its  boundless  wealth  as  his  own ;  and  at  that  period  of  what  he  himself  colls « 
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*  hiB  troubled  life/  he  conqaered  for  himBelf  fame  and  good  will  wherever  that  laognage 
is  spoken. 

*  It  was  at'this  period  of  his  life  that,  during  a  summer  at  Paris,  I  formed  with  him 
that  relation  of  friendly  intimacy  which  grew  in  strength  to  the  last.  Time  has  in  a 
measure  effaced  the  relative  difference  of  our  years,  but  then  he  was  almost  twice  as  old 
as  I.  As  we  roamed  together  over  the  fields  around  Paris,  many  an  earnest  and  noble 
and  encouraging  word  fell  from  him  for  my  behalf;  and  sometimes  he  would  speak  to  me 
of  his  own  occupations.  How  he  proceeded  with  descriptions,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  found 
that  where  he  gave  expression  to  feeling,  he  would  write  continuously,  pouring  out  as  it 
were  at  one  gush  all  he  intended  to  give  forth.  One  evening,  after  we  had  been  many 
hours  together,  he  took  me  to  his  room  and  read  to  me  what  he  had  written  at  one  sit- 
ting, without  pause,  under  one  inspiration,  and  almost  without  interlineation  or  erasure. 

*  I  remember  it  to  this  day ;  it  was  his  '  St.  Mark's  Eve,'  from  the  words  '  I  am  now 
alone  in  my  chamber,'  to  the  end.  He  that  studies  such  passages  closely  will  find  con- 
fessions of  Ibvino'b  own  inward  experience  and  affections. 

'  As  an  historian,  Ibviko  stands  in  the  front  rank.  His  life  of  Columbus  has  all  kinds 
of  merit  —  research,  critical  judgment,  interest  in  the  narrative,  picturesque  description 
and  golden  style ;  exquisite  in  the  melody  of  its  cadences  and  in  its  choice  of  words. 
His  life  of  Washington,  which  is  still  dear  to  the  American  people,  is  a  marvel.  No  one 
has  so  painted  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  the  life ;  modestly  disclaiming  great  extent 
of  original  research,  he  has  yet  added  much  that  was  not  known  before.  But  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  is  the  grace  and  facility  of  his  movement.  He  writes  American  history, 
as  it  were,  by  the  aid  of  special  endowments ;  ho  takes  with  him  a  candor  that  never 
fails ;  a  clear,  impartial  judgment,  and  an  unrivalled  keenness  of  insight  into  character. 
He  may  err  in  minor  details,  but  never  in  the  general  effect.  No  one  has  drawn  so  true, 
and  touching,  and  vivid  a  picture  of  Washington  in  his  retirement  as  Ibving,  who  pub- 
Ushed  it  while  suffering  from  prostration  of  the  nerves,  a  depression  of  spirits,  and  that 
attack  of  asthma  which  harassed  him  to  the  last. 

<  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  Ibving  is  a  native  of  our  own  New-Tork.  Like  Chaucbb, 
and  Milton,  and  Popx,  and  Gbat,  his  birth-place  was  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  Among  the 
Greeks,  when  a  victor  returned  from  the  Olympian  games,  the  citizens  of  his  own  home 
esteemed  his  prizes  their  own,  went  out  to  welcome  his  return,  and  would  even  break 
down  the  walls  to  receive  him  in  greater  triumph.  Our  Ibving  has  wrestled  in  the  game 
of  life  and  come  off  the  conqueror;  he  has  gone  to  his  long  home ;  on  the  mildest  of  win- 
ter days  we  have  surrounded  him  with  flowers  and  laid  him  among  his  kindred,  and  his 
spirit  in  its  flight  has  been  borne  upward  on  the  affections  of  countless  multitudes.  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  here  to  mark  for  him  our  veneration  and  love?  He  gave  to  this  city  of 
merchants  fame  throughout  the  world  of  letters.  Will  not,  then,  the  merchants  of  New- 
Tork  raise  to  his  memoiy  a  statue  of  purest  marble  f  It  would  be  the  payment  of  a  debt 
to  his  fame,  a  just  tribute  to  his  virtues,  a  lesson  to  the  rising  generations.  Fathers  might 
then  take  their  sons  to  gaze  on  his  lineaments,  and  say :  *  There  is  the  man  who  during 
more  than  fifty  years  employed  his  pen  as  none  other  could  have  done,  and  in  all  that 
time  never  wrote  one  word  that  was  tainted  by  skepticism,  nor  one  line  that  was  not  as 
chaste  and  pure  as  the  violets  of  spring.' ' 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DB.  JOHN  W.  FRANCIS*  REMARKS  BEFORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

'  Thbbx  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  great  author  in  which  I  think  I  have  some  ad- 
vantage, in  information  at  least,  over  the  orators  of  to-night;  and  that  fact,  and  that  only 
impels  me  to  the  utterance  of  a  few  circumstances  associated  with  Washington  Ibving 
during  a  portion  of  his  school-boy  days. 

*  I  was  a  boy  of  the  same  school  with  young  Ibving,  now  some  sixty-two  years  since,  in 
1797.    The  institution  was  situated  in  John-street,  next  to  the  primaiy  Methodist  Meeting" 
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house,  and  in  the  Tioinity  of  the  renowned  John-etreet  Theetn.  There  were  some  six  yemn 
difference  in  our  ages,  and  Ibtino  occupied  a  place  in  the  school  among  the  older  youth 
at  the  head  where  the  prominent  master  had  his  desk  and  ezeroised  hia  ferule.  The 
younger  the  scholar  the  nearer  the  entranoe  or  door  seemed  to  be  the  disposition  of  the 
seat  for  him.  In  that  day  of  dreary  teaching  in  our  academies,  young  Istoco  waa  asso* 
ciated  with  boys  of  about  the  same  age  with  himself,  and  their  studies  blended  in  classes 
in  the  ordinary  way  so  oonunon  in  school  arrangements.  I  remember  well  the  elementaiy 
bo<^  scattered  about  so  characteristic  of  a  common  English  schooL  The  '  Columbian 
Orator'  of  Bivohav,  and  Hamilton  Hoofta's  'Monitor;'  the  'School-master's  Assistant' 
of  DiLWOBTS,  and  the  'Arithmetic'  of  Pica,  with  here  and  there  a  copy  of  Dtych's  Eng- 
Hsh  Dictionary.  In  those  days  ballads,  on  printed  slips  or  folded  in  oetayo  balf*sfaeets» 
were  widely  sold  in  the  streets,  and  many  found  their  way  in  the  sohool-hoose.  Wa-ttt 
and  Mso  was  of  the  number,  supposed  generally  to  be  an  offspring  of  Bvbhs,  but  after- 
ward known  as  an  early  production  of  the  celebrated  Alizah]>ke  Wilsoh,  the  great  Ame* 
rican  ornithologist,  and  many  of  the  songs  of  the  femons  DuDiy.  Young  Ibyixo  was,  I 
think,  more  of  a  reader  than  a  student^  so  fer  as  prescribed  duties  ei^oined.  I  take  it 
that  eren  at  this  juTenile  period  he  had  already  adopted  his  own  peculiar  method  of  oh* 
taining  knowledge.  That  quick  foresigbtedness,  that  apt  seizure  of  a  principle  or  a  faet| 
that  quick  comprehension  rendered  it  comparatiTely  any  easy  matter  for  him  to  master 
his  rule  of  three,  and  as  to  grammar,  we  may  infer  from  the  ever  dominant  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  his  diction  in  all  his  writings,  that  he  was  etymologioai  from  the  beginning. 
The  leading  teacher  of  the  institution  was  erer  insisting  on  the  importance  of  rhetoric, 
and  struggled  hard  to  make  every  boy  a  Gicbbo.  He  assigned  pieces  for  memory,  to  be 
rehearsed  at  tiie  public  exhibitions  of  his  scholars  and  such  was  his  ethnological  saence> 
that  he  assigned  to  Ibtuto  the  heroic  lines: 

•  My  voice  Is  rtffl  for  war,' 
while  I,  nearly  seven  years  younger,  was  given  for  rhetorical  display, 
*  Pity  the  ■orrowB  of  a  po&r  old  man.* 

'  There  was  a  curious  conflict  existing  in  the  school  between  the  principal  and  his  assist- 
ant— the  former  a  legitimate  burgher  of  the  city,  the  latter  a  New-England  pedagogue. 
So  &r  as  I  can  remember,  something  depended  on  the  will  of  the  boy's  parents  ;  but  if 
not  expressed  otherwise,  the  principal  stuck  earnestly  to  Dilwobth,  and  the  assistant,  for 
his  section  of  instruction,  to  Noah  Wxbstbb  :  the  same  system  was  adopted  with  the 
school  in  unfolding  the  intricacies  of  arithmetic.  Dilwobth  was  all  in  all  with  the  princi- 
pal, while  Nicholas  Pikx,  with  his  amended  federal  currency,  wss  imparted  by  the 
assistant. 

'  It  is  a  remaik,  well  founded,  that  realities  are  but  dimly  to  be  traced  In  the  twilight 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  first  impulses  of  genius  are  often  to  be  iUustrated  by  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  individual.  Young  Ibvino  at  school  was  a  quiet  boy.  I  can  narrate 
no  wild  freaks  or  sports  originating  from  his  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  except  from  the 
general  good  order  of  his  section  of  the  room  and  his  devotion  to  reading,  I  had  little 
chance  to  do  more  than  look  at  him  as  at  other  scholars,  witness  his  movements  in  the 
street,  and  observe  his  rather  taciturn  and  sequestered  way.  He  seemed  to  have  a  habit 
of  loneliness  or  abstraction  *,  but  he  was  early  a  reader,  and  I  might  say  an  observer  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  These  qualities,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  were  so 
prominent  as  to  induce  special  notice  at  that  period  of  life ;  yet,  as  his  teacher  seemed  to . 
bestow  particular  attention  io  his  pupil,  his  maturer  wisdom  may  have  found  in  his  scho- 
lar a  temperament  of  peculiar  indications,  and  thus  tolerated  the  impulses  of  a  youth 
who  gave  promise  of  character.  Among  the  incidents  of  young  iBvnrG's  life,  we  know 
him  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  pedestrian  excursions,  at  times  alone ;  sometimes 
aooompaaied  with  his  intimate  friends,  Bbivoobt,  Paulddio^  and  Bi.autw.t,  an  unfledged 
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pott ',  bU  rambles  «t  Weebawken,  bis  toon  to  tbe  Passaic ;  bis  walks  tbrough  tbe  Stuyre- 
■snt  line  of  cbeny^irees,  (whicb  it  maj  be  remarked  passed  directly  throngb  tbe 
grounds  on  wbicb  tbis  edifice  in  wbicb  we  are  now  convened  stands,)  all  betray  tbat  lore 
of  nature  whicb  be  bas  so  luxuriantly  nnfolded  in  bis  captiTating  writings. 

*  Did  not  the  lateness  of  the  erening  forbid,  I  would  dwell  somewhat  upon  tbat  remark- 
able  fiieuity  whicb  Ibtjkq  possessed  of  rejoicing  in  tbe  luxuries  and  beauties  of  nature ; 
lus  lore  of  animalsy  bis  delights  in  surveying  tbe  garden  and  the  farm-yard,  bis  zeal  u> 
behead  the  anomalies  of  tbe  vegetable  world,  his.gratiflcation  in  comprehending  the  labors 
of  tbe  naturalist^  and  point  out  how  the  defeots  of  the  schools  of  that  day  were  overcome 
by  his  reading  and  his  minute  observation.  He  bas  more  than  once  dwelt  with  me  upon 
the  odd  characters  he  bas  encountered  in  the  streets  of  our  city  in  those  days,  and  none 
seems  to  have  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him  than  the  once  famous  HorvMsiSTU, 
popularly  known  as  Billt  the  Fiddler.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  this  musical  genius  and 
singularly  constructed  man  finds  a  place  in  any  of  Ikvznq's  writings. 

'  You  all,  gentlemen,  have  dwelt  upon  the  genialhum  or  of  Irving  ;  his  kindly  nature 
was  ever  apparent.  That  his  mind  was  fructified  by  a  close  study  of  the  older  dramatists, 
I  think  a  safe  inference.  That  fountain  of  knowledge  yields  a  living  spring  to  all  who 
delineate  human  character,  and  who  has  excelled  him  in  that  branch  of  intricate  illustra- 
tion ?  He  had  a  marvellous  tendency  to  the  curious.  Ibvixg,  had  he  walked  through  a 
lunatic  asylum,  would  seem  to  have  been  qualified  to  write  a  treatise  on  insanity ;  bad  he 
been  bred  to  physic,  could  his  sensibilities  have  eodared  such  servitude,  be  might  have 
become  famous  for  his  descriptive  powers  in  diagnostic  pathology.  There  was  a  trait  of 
singular  and  peculiar  excellence  in  Mr.  Irving.  His  courteous  and  benignant  intercourse 
with  others,  whether  in  the  humbler  or  the  higher  walks  of  life,  was  of  so  captivating  a 
character  as  never  to  create  a  rebellions  feeling,  but  ever  awaken  emotions  of  friendship. 
Unobtrusive  with  his  vast  merits,  he  won  esteem  from  all  beholders.  He  possessed  a  quick 
discernment  in  the  analysis  of  character.  Of  aU  mortals  he  was  freest  of  envy,  and  merit 
^  every  order  he  was  ready  to  recognize.  A  literary  man,/»ar  excellence,  he  could  admire 
the  arts  and  look  upon  mechanical  skUl  and  the  artisan  with  the  feelings  of  tbe  most 
•coompUsbed  in  scientific  pursuits ;  be  knew  that  intellect  presided  in  mechanics  as  well 
as  in  the  Homeric  song.  Posterity,  to  whom  be  may  moat  safely  be  confided,  will  forget 
ndthertbe  man  nor  bis  writings :  these  unfold  the  treasures  of  a  commanding  genius 
laden  with  the  excellencies  of  an  unparalleled  diction,  while  of  the  author  himself  we 
may  «nphatically  affirm  tbat  his  literary  products  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  peculiar 
mind.  He  ei^joys  a  glorious  triumph ;  he  need  not  plead  in  extenuation  of  a  line 
tbat  be  bas  penned.  Let  us  console  ourselves  at  his  loss  that  he  was  native,  and  '  to  the 
manor  bom,'  that  his  life  was  immaculate  and  without  reproach,  and  that  in  death  he  tri- 
vaspbed  over  its  terrors.  Let  it  be  our  pride  that  the  patriaich  of  American  literature  is 
indissolttbly  connected,,  in  his  mighty  fame,  with  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

<  Tbe  latsAess  of  the  hour  forbids  a  longer  trespass  on  your  indulgence.' 


FROM  M&.  WILLIS*  *IDLEWILO*  LETTEB. 

'DvBise  the  ten  minutes  before  Mr.  Ibtino  came  in,  (for  be  was  out  upon  bis  morning 
drive  when  we  arrived,)  bis  nieces  very  kindly  gratified  our  interest  in  the  *  workshop  of 
genfais'  by  taking  us  into  the  library— the  little  curtain- windowed  sanctuary  where  bis 
mind  bad  found  both  its  labor  and  its  repose,  though,  by  the  open  newspapers  scattered 
earelessly  over  the  large  writing-table  in  tbe  centre,  and  the  inviting  readiness  of  the 
well-cushioned  lounge  in  the  recess,  it  now  serves  more  the  purpose  of  tbe  repose  iiu»e 
seeded.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  books ;  as  it  was  a  labyrinth  of  tender  associations,  in 
wbidi,  as  tbe  eye  roved  over  its  consecrated  nooks  and  comers,  the  fSuicy,  in  all  rever- 
ence, rambled  lovingly  I    Tbe  tear  at  the  heart  kissed  tbe  threshold  as  we  left  it. 

1  was  looking  admiringly,  onoe  more,  at  Jabtis's  record  of  him  at  the  Sketcb-Book  period 
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of  his  life,  (the  portrait  with  the  fur  collar,  which  all  who  hare  aeen  it  will  bo  well  remem- 
ber,) when  Mr.  Irtihq  came  infirm  his  drive.  We  had  heard  so  much,  recently,  of  his 
illness,  that  I  was  surprised  to  see  with  how  lively  and  firm  a  step  he  entered — removing 
the  slouched  hat  (a  comfortable  departure  from  the  old-school  covering,  which  I  had 
never  expected  to  see  on  so  proper  a  head!)  with  as  easy  elegance  as  ever,  sitting  down 
with  his  gray  shawl  left  carelessly  over  his  shoulders,  and  entering  upon  kind  inquiries 
and  exchange  of  courtesies  with  no  hindrance  of  debility  that  I  could  see.  He  is  thinner 
somewhat,  in  both  form  and  features — owing  to  the  asthma,  which  interferes  somewhat 
with  his  repose  when  lying  down — but  the  genial  expression  of  his  countenance  is 
unchanged,  and  his  eye  as  kindly  and  bright.  As  to  sprightliness  of  attention  and  reply, 
I  could  see  little  difference  fh>m  the  Washikoton  Ibvino  of  other  days.  The  reports  of 
his  illness  must  have  been  exaggerated,  I  thought. 

'  Conversation  falling  upon  exercise,  Mr.  lavixs  remarked  that  he  daily  took  his  drive 
in  the  carriage  —  less  from  any  desire  to  go  abroad  than  from  finding,  since  he  had  given 
up  habits  of  labor,  that  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  If  he  walks  out,  it  is  only  in  the 
grounds.  We  spoke  of  horseback-riding,  and  he  gave  us  a  most  amusing  account  of  his 
two  last  experiences  in  that  way  —  a  favorite  horse  called  'Gentleman  Dick*  having 
thrown  him  over  his  head  into  a  laurel  bush,  which  kindly  broke  his  fall ;  and  another 
very  handsome  nag,  given  him  by  his  brother,  having  proved  to  be  opinionative  as  to 
choice  of  road  —  particularly  at  a  certain  bridge,  which  it  was  very  necessary  to  pass  in 
every  ride,  but  which  the  horse  could  not  by  any  teasonable  persuasion  be  got  over. 
With  the  sending  of  this  horse-dogmatist  to  town,  to  be  sold  to  meaner  service  for  his 
obstinacy,  hod  ended  the  experiments  in  the  saddle. 

'The  honored  invalid  complaining  a  little  of  hoarseness  in  his  voice,  I  mentioned  to  him 
an  alleviative  I  had  lately  chanced  upon  myself  for  a  similar  trouble  —  asking  accidentally 
for  some  help  to  my  hoarseness  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  getting  a  lozenge  with  a 
most  mysterious  name,  which  I  had  since  found  an  invariable  throat  deepener  for  three 
notes  in  the  gamut.  I  contrived  to  call  to  memory  the  Osawatamystie  incsription  on  the 
box,  ('  Brown's  Pectoral  Trochees,')  and  I  was  amused  with  the  affectionate  playfulness 
with  which  Mr.  Ibving  called  on  one  of  his  nieces,  (explaining,  aside,  <  this  is  my  doctor,') 
to  remember  the  name  of  the  medicine.  This  same  charming  household  physician,  I 
observed,  followed  him  to  the  door,  as  he  came  out  afterward  to  see  us  off,  and  guarded 
him  against  the  cool  air  by  tenderly  drawing  the  shawl  about  his  neck  and  placing  his  hat 
upon  his  head — caressing  affections  which  he  evidently  submitted  to  as  a  habit,  the 
gentle  troop  who  are  thus  his  constant  ministers  being  like  a  portion  of  his  own  personal 
existence. 

'  Attributable,  perhaps,  lo  a  rallying  of  his  animal  spirits  with  cessation  from  work,  I 
could  not  but  wonder  at  the  effortless  play  of '  Dixorich  Kkicubbockkb'  humor,  which 
ran  through  all  his  conversation.  Washington  Ibvino,  in  his  best  days,  I  am  very  sure, 
was  never  more  socially  '  agreeable '  than  with  us  for  that  brief  visit  One  little  circum- 
stance was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  pleasant  gossip.  There  was  some  passing  dis- 
cussion of  the  wearing  of  beards  —  his  friend,  Mr.  Kbnnxdt,  having  made  that  alteration 
in  his  physiognomy  since  they  had  met — and  Mr.  Ibvino  closed  a  playful  comment  or 
two  upon  the  habit  by  saying  that  he  could  scarce  afford  the  luxniy  himself,  involving,  as 
it  would  do,  the  loss  of  the  most  effectual  quietus  of  his  nerves.  To  get  up  and  shave, 
when  tired  of  lying  awake,  sure  of  going  to  sleep  immediately  after,  had  long  been  a  habit 
of  his.  There  was  an  amusing  exchange  of  sorrows,  also,  between  him  <and  Mr.  Kennxdt 
as  to  persecution  by  autograph-hunters;  though  the  ex-Secretaiy  gave  rather  the 
strongest  instance,  mentioning  an  unknown  man  who  had  written  to  him  when  at  the 
head  of  the  Navy  Department,  requesting,  as  one  of  his  constituents,  to  be  furnished  with 
autographs  of  all  the  Presidents,  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  any  other 
distinguished  men  with  whom  he  might  be  in  correspondence ! ' 
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FROBf   THEODORE  TILTON'8   'HALF-HOUB   AT  SUNNYSIDE.* 

<  Mr.  Iryinq  is  not  so  old-looking  as  one  wonld  expect  who  knew  his  age.  I  fancied 
him  as  in  the  winter  of  life ;  I  found  him  only  in  its  Indian  summer.  He  came  down 
stairs,  and  walked  through  the  hall  into  the  hack-parlor,  with  a  firm  and  lively  step  that 
might  well  hare  made  one  doubt  whether  he  had  truly  attained  his  seTentj-serenth  year  1 
He  was  suffering  from  asthma,  and  was  muffled  against  the  damp  air  with  a  Scotch  shawl, 
wrapped  like  a  great  loose  scarf  around  his  neck ;  but  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  old  arm- 
chair, and,  despite  his  hoarseness  and  troubled  chest,  began  an  unexpectedly  riTacious 
eonyersation,  he  made  me  almost  forget  that  I  was  the  guest  of  an  old  man  long  past  bis 
*  three-score  years  and  ten.* 

*  But  what  should  one  talk  about  who  had  only  half  an  hour  with  Wasbikgtok  IsviKot 
I  ventured  the  question  : 

* '  Now  that  you  have  laid  aside  your  pen,  which  of  your  books  do  you  look  back  upon 
with  most  pleasure  ? ' 

*  He  immediately  replied :  '  I  scarcely  look  with  full  satisfaction  upon  any ;  for  they  do 
not  seem  what  they  might  have  been ;  I  often  wish  that  I  could  have  twenty  years  more, 
to  take  tbem  down  from  the  shelf,  one  by  one,  and  write  them  over.' 

'  He  spoke  of  his  daily  habits  of  writing,  before  he  had  made  the  resolution  to  write  no 
more.  His  usual  hours  for  literary  work  were  from  morning  to  noon.  But,  although  he 
had  generally  found  his  mind  most  vigorous  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  had  always 
been  subject  to  moods  and  caprices,  and  could  never  tell,  when  he  took  the  pen,  how 
many  hoars  would  pass  before  he  would  lay  it  down. 

' '  But,*  said  he, '  these  capricious  periods  of  the  heat  and  glow  of  composition,  have 
been  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  I  have  never  found,  in  any  thing  outside  of  the  four 
walls  of  my  study,  any  enjoyment  equal  to  sitting  at  my  writing-desk  with  a  clean  page, 
ft  new  theme,  and  a  mind  awake.' 

*  His  literary  employments,  he  remarked,  had  always  been  more  like  entertainments 
than  tasks. 

' '  Some  writers,'  said  he,  *  appear  to  have  been  independent  of  moods.  Sir  Walteb 
Scott,  for  instance,  had  great  power  of  writing,  and  could  work  almost  at  any  time ;  so 
could  Cbabbb  — but  with  this  difference:  Scott  always,  and  Cbabdb  seldom,  wrote  well. 
I  remember,'  said  he, '  taking  breakfast  one  morning  with  Boobbs,  Moobe,  and  Cbabbb  ; 
the  conversation  turned  on  Btbon's  poetic  moods ;  Cbabbb  said  that,  however  it  might  be 
with  Lord  Btron,  as  for  himself,  he  could  write  as  well  at  one  time  as  at  another.  But/ 
said  Ibtiko,  with  a  twinkle  of  humor  at  recalling  the  incident,  '  Cbabbb  has  written  a 
great  deal  that  nobody  can  read  1 ' 

'  He  mentioned,  that  while  living  in  Paris,  he  went  a  long  period  without  being  able  to 
write.  *  I  sat  down  repeatedly,'  said  he,  *  with  pen  and  ink,  but  could  invent  nothing 
worth  putting  on  paper.  At  length  I  told  my  friend  Tom  Hoobb,  who  dropped  in  one 
morning,  that  now,  after  long  waiting,  I  had  the  mood,  and  would  hold  it,  and  would 
work  it  out  as  long  as  it  would  last,  until  I  had  wrung  my  brain  dry.  So  I  began  to  write 
shortly  after  breakfast,  and  continued,  without  noticing  how  the  time  was  passing,  until 
IfooBB  came  in  again  at  four  in  the  afternoon —  when  I  had  completely  covered  the  table 
with  freshly-written  sheets.    I  kept  the  mood  almost  without  interruption  for  six  weeks.' 

*  I  asked  which  of  his  books  was  the  result  of  this  frenzy :  he  replied,  *  Bracebridge 
Hall.' 

'  'None  of  your  works,'  I  remarked,  *  are  more  charming  than  the  Biography  of  Gou)- 

SMITE.' 

'  *  Yet  that  was  written,'  said  he,  '  even  more  rapidly  than  the  other.'  He  then  added : 
'  When  I  have  been  engaged  on  a  continuous  work,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  light  my  lamp,  and  write  an  hour  or  two,  to  relieve  my  mind ;  and 
now  that  I  write  no  more,  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to  get  up  in  the  same  way  to  read.' 

'  Sometimes,  also,  as  the  last  Idlewild  letter  mentions,  he  gets  up  to  shave. 
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' '  When  I  was  in  Spain/  he  remarked,  *  aearching  the  old  chronicles,  and  engaged  on 
the  Life  of  CoLimiiTB,  I  often  wrote  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.* 

<  He  said  thai  whenerer  he  had  forced  his  mind  unwiUinglj  to  work,  the  product  was 
worthless ;  and  he  iuTariably  threw  it  awaj  and  began  again ;  <  for,'  as  he  observed,  *  an 
essay  or  chapter  that  has  becoi  haminurtd  tnUf  is  seldom  good  for  any  thing.  An  author's 
right  time  to  work  is  when  his  mind  is  aglow :  when  his  imagination  is  kindled — these 
are  the  precious  moments ;  let  him  wait  until  they  come,  but  when  they  hare  come,  let 
him  make  the  most  of  them.' 

'I  referred  to  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  'Life  of  Wasbzxotox,'  and  asked  if  he 
(bit  on  finishing  it,  any  such  sensation  as  Guboii  is  said  to  have  experienced  over  the  last 
sheet  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall.'  He  replied  that  the  whole  work  had  engrossed  his  mind 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  before  he  was  aware,  he  had  written  himself  into  feebleness  of 
health ;  that  he  feared,  in  the  midst  of  his  labor,  that  it  would  break  him  down  before  he 
could  end  it;  that  when  at  last  the  final  pages  were  written,  he  gave  the  manuscript  to 
his  nephew  to  be  conducted  through  the  press,  and  threw  himself  back  upon  his  red- 
enshioned  lounge  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  relief  I  He  added  that  the  great  fatigue 
of  mind,  throu^out  the  whole  task,  had  resulted  from  the  care  and  pains  required  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  materials,  and  not  in  the  mere  literary  composition  of 
the  SQOcessive  ohapters. 

*  On  the  parlor  wall  hung  the  engraving  of  Faso's  picture  of  'Scott  and  his  Contempo- 
raries ; '  I  alluded  to  it  as  presenting  a  group  of  his  former  friends. 

*  *  Tes,'  said  he, '  I  know  every  man  of  them  but  three;  and  now  they  are  all  gone  1 ' 

*  <  Are  the  portraits  good  t '  I  inquired. 

* '  Scon's  head,'  he  replied, '  is  well  drawn,  though  the  expression  lacks  something  of 
Scott's  force ;  Cakpbill's  is  tolerable ;  Locoubt's  is  the  worst  Lockhabt,'  said  he, 
*  was  a  man  of  very  delicate  oiganisation,  but  he  had  a  more  manly  look  than  in  the 
picture.' 

*  *  You  should  write  one  more  book,'  I  hinted. 
"Whatisthatf 

*  *  Tour  reminiscences  of  those  literary  friends.' 

<  <  Ah  1 '  he  exclaimed,  Mt  is  too  late  now  I  I  shall  never  take  the  pen  again ;  I  have  so 
entirely  given  up  writing,  that  even  my  best  friends'  letters  lie  unanswered.  1  must  have 
rest.    No  more  books  now ! ' 

'  He  referred  to  the  visit  the  week  before,  from  Mr.  Willis,  whose  letter  he  had  Just 
been  reading  in  the  Hofme  Joumtd, 

<  <I  am  most  glad,'  said  he,  'that  Mr.  Wilus  mnembered  my  nieces;  they  are  my 
housekeepers  and  nurses ;  they  take  such  good  care  of  me,  that  really  I  am  the  most  for^ 
tunate  old  bachelor  in  the  world  I  Tes,'  he  repeated,  with  a  merry  emphasis, '  the  most 
fortunate  old  bachelor  in  all  the  world  I ' 

'  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  animation  of  his  manner,  and  the  heartiness  of  his 
gratitude,  as  he  continued  to  relate  how  they  supplied  all  his  wants — gave  him  his  medi- 
cine at  the  right  time,  without  troubling  him  to  look  at  the  clock  for  himself;  called  him 
down  to  breakfast ;  cloaked  and  shawled  him  for  his  morning  ride ;  brought  him  his  hat 
for  his  fine  weather  walks ;  and  in  every  possible  way,  humored  him  in  every  possible 
whim. 
' '  I  call  them  sometimes  my  nieces,'  he  said, '  but  oftener  my  daughters  1 ' 
'  As  I  rose  to  go,  he  brought  from  a  comer  of  the  room  a  photograph  of  a  little  girl,  ex- 
hibiting it  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  little  child  who  had  come  to  see 
him  every  day  during  his  sickness.  The  picture  was  accompanied  with  a  note  printed  in 
large  letters  with  a  lead  pencil,  by  the  litUe  correspondent,  who  said  she  was  too  young 
to  write.  He  spoke  with  great  vivacity  of  his  childish  visitor.  <  Children,'  said  the  old 
man, '  are  great  pets ;  I  am  very  fond  of  the  little  creatures.' ' 
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A  Hiir  TiAR  or  nit  totolmm  riji ht  mriPAnE  will  lie  conBnenecd  on  the  Jfni  d<»y  i^  Jdmtarf  umI,  printed 
M  Aoe  paper  and  clear  type. 

With  the  Janaary  number  will  b^gln  the  pablleatlon  of  a  new  and  boaatlftil  omioiMAL  wokk  or  rAcr  An>  nonoir« 
written  ezproMly  for  THS  HOME  JOURBiJkL,  enUtled 

JENNY  PROTJDFOOTs  a  Romance  of  Americaa  History. 

BY  A  DIBTINOUI»HED  AUTBOB, 

The  romaatle  erenta  on  whieh  tfale  beantlftal  itory  la  foanded  eeeurred  In  Ihe  troubled  ttaea  of  1718,  Immedlctely 
before  the  cloie  of  the  Rerolationary  War,  and  the  recognition  of  American  Indmendence— a  time  when  itrange 
erentB  broufht  out  atroDg  charaoter,  and  migbly  trials  a  correepondlBir  heroism.  The  most  romantic  imagination 
nerer  inrented  fiction  more  exciting  than  the  historical  passages  of  these  times,  (strange  to  saj,  antO  now  onappro- 
priated  by  the  norellst.)  Hanly  heroism  and  wonanly  deTotion  are  wrought  to  the  bluett  degree,  throngh  a  ebftin 
of  erenu  not  less  ezciUng  than  strange— not  less  strange  than  tme.    This  charming  story  will  be  SQoceeded  1^   • 

A  BRILLIANT  VENETIAN  TALE, 

BY  OCTAVE  FEUILLET, 

the  celebrated  author  of  "  The  Bomance  of  a  Poor  Tonng  Man,**  the  success  and  cirenlation  of  which,  both  In  the 
Mew  and  Old  World,  have  been  onprecedented,  and  given  him  a  place  amongst  the  first  of  Uring  Dorelists.  Tho 
tale  is  one  of  surpassing  Interest,  replete  with  Incidents,  and  highly  deecrlptlTe  of  Italian  life,  morals,  and  manners. 
Its  translation  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  MAaiAK  M.  PviXAir,  (expressly  for  TBI  Hom  Jovbhal,)  herself  a  talented 
and  gifUd  authoress,  eminently  qualified  for  the  task  hr  education,  and  by  her  residence  In  the  country  of  the  author, 
will  sttAcieotly  guarantee  the  purity  of  the  style  in  which  it  will  be  rendered,  and  that  nothing  of  the  foroc  and 
omtU  of  the  original  wiU  be  lost  in  its  translation. 

SPECIALITIES. 

All  th«  former  peculiar  features  of  the  paper,  which  hare  siren  It  a  world-wide  reputation,  wlU  be  conttnned, 
wktte  POTcral  new  ones  will  giro  an  infinite  variety  to  its  erer^diTersifled  pages. 

GKORGB  P.  MORRIS,  besides  his  usual  constant  labors  upon  the  several  departments  of  the  paper,  wiU  make  11 
the  woof  on  which  to  broider  first  many 

SKETCHES,    SONGS,    BALLADS,    ETC., 

suggested  by  the  history  and  erents  of  the  passing  Unae.      M.  P.  WIUJS  will  giro  a  eontinnoua  series  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  OF  THJl  HOUR, 

■■bodied  in  hb  journal  of  the  prominent  persons  and  leading  productions  In  the 

FASHIONABZiE,    ARTISTIC,    AND    INTELI.BCT17AL    WORI.II, 

He  1^  also  glTo  more  of  his  pleturltags  of  lioin»>U0i  and  rural  ftunlly  sympsthies  and  interests,  out-door  and  to,  and 

a  few  more 

MEMORANDA  FOR  INYAUDS, 

wkloh  his  experience,  correspondence  with  inralids,  and  practiced  obserratlon  on  this  suhlect,  enable  hfan  to  write. 
BARRT  QRAT  will  supply  a  hbw  bibiss  of  amusing  sketches,  drawn  from  real  life,  under  the  title  of 

in  fMeh  sundry  well-known  literary  men  and  artists  will  figure. 

As  heretofore,  no  labor  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  high  rmntation  of  TBa  Bon  Joukxai^  which 
Is  erery  where,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  refined  and  elegant  Repertory  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts  on  this  aide  of  the  sea,  and  tho  »iR  Airo  cbbaput  rAMiLT  nawsrAraa  ih  ns  woaiA 

As  no  more  copies  of  the  mkw  tolumi  will  be  printed  than  are  ordered,  those  who  desire  to  begin  with  the  eon- 
t  of  the  year  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  forwarding  their  subscriptions  at  once. 


TERMS. 

For  one  copj,  $2 ;  for  throe  copieg,  $5 ;  or  one  oopj  for  three  jean,  $5 ;  for  a  dub  of  seyen 
QOpieB,  $10;  for  a  Qlub  of  fifteen  copies^  $20 ;  and  that  rate  for  a  laiger  club — always  in  adranoe. 
Address 
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Bditors  and  Fzoprietors. 
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!Read  the  Proposal  at  the  foot  of  tMe. ' 


THE  NEW-YORK  OBSERVER : 

THE  LABGEST  NBWSPAPEB  IN  THE  WORLD  ; 

HATIOSTAZi,     OONSBBVATiyZS.     AND     BBIiIQIOUB; 

BiXiOKGING  TO  NO  PARTY  IN  POLITICS,  AND  TO  NO  SECT  IN  RELIGION. 


}  bj  a  eorpf  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen  of  large  experience,  haTtag  the  moit  eminent  writers  of  the  day 
anoog  its  regolar  contrlbators,  and  a  Foreign  Correspondence  unrivalled.  It  is  the  most  complete  FAMILT  NEWS- 
PAPIR  that  can  be  made ;  pobUshed  on  a  large  BOuaualMet,  so  that  It  may  be  separated,  making 

Turo  DismroT  papers, 

eaeh  perfect  in  itself.    No  other  newspaper  is  made  npon  this  plan. 

The  seeolar  dieet  contains  a  fUll  report  of  all  the  News  of  the  Day ;  a  Tast  amonnt  of  MiseeUaneoos  Beading* 
Poetry  and  Prose ;  an  AoaiODLTuaAL  page,  condaeted  by  a  practical  and  educated  agrlcnltnrlst;  a  Comrboial  page 
edited  by  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  financial  world— giving  the  latest  Reports  of  the 
Money,  Produce,  and  Cattle  Markets,  Bank  Stocks,  etc  ;  a  MncuxAKBous  department,  embracing  Beientiflo,  Literary, 
and  AstiaUc  matter,  with  Tales,  Anecdotes,  Biography,  Travels,  (loestlons  and  Answers  for  the  instruction  and 
aansement  of  the  family  and  social  circle. 

The  rdlgious  paper  is  filled  with  the  choicest  original  and  selected  matter  in  every  department  of  Christian 
Literature,  making  a  delighiftil  Sabbath  companion,  and  ftirnlshing  a  volume  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
«vetj  WMk.  The  best  and  most  aoeompllshed  Clergymen,  Presidents  and  Profenors  In  our  Colleges  and  Semlnariai, 
rawtenllj  contribute  to  its  pages.    One  of  its  chief  features  of  attraction  is  a  summary  of  intelligence  from 

Alili     REI«IGIOUS     BBNOMINATIONSt 

a  featore  peculiar  to  the  OBSERYKB,  and  highly  valued  by  Christians  who  wish  to  know  what  is  doing  In  other  com^ 
BBniottS  than  their  own. 

The  grand  <>ldect  of  the  KSW-TORK  OBSEBTIR  is  to  pramote  >•  peace  on  earth  and  good-wUl  among  men.*^ 
For  this  end  It  seeks  to  advance  all  those  principles  which  make  the  Union  of  the  States  more  firm  and  permanent. 
It  ealttvates  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all  deaesntaiatioiis  of  Christians,  and  is  a  fearless  defender  of  the 
rights  of  all  men,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Word  of  Ood. 

Id  its  editorial  discussion.  Its  foreign  and  doaestlo  correspondence,  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  its  original  eontrl- 
botlmia,  and  the  attractions  of  Its  several  departments  In  seience,  literature,  art,  agriculture,  and  oommeree,  the 
NEW-TORK  OBSEBYER  is  determined  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  newspaper. 

Resisting  radicalism  in  Church  and  State ;  promoting  revivals  of  pure  religion  and  every  wholesome  moral  re- 

,  on  Sciiptural  and  rational  principles ;  discarding  and  opposing  all  schisms,  humbugs,  fanattcfsm,  and  every 
i  of  infidelity,  socialism,  and  vice— the  NEW-TORK  OBSERVER  designs  to  be  a  safeguard  ef  virtue,  law,  and 
i  elaampion  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

It  Is  the  cheapest  newspaper  of  its  class  that  is  published.  Both  the  seeular  and  religious  papers  are  sent  fsr 
TWO  DOLLARS  AND  FIFTT  CENTS,  in  advance.  Two  families  unltiog  in  taking  it— as  many  do— will  each  get  a 
sompiete  newspaper  for  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  TWENTT-FITB  CENTS. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  SOLICITING  SUBSCRIBEIiS. 

To  an  J  one  who  will  obtain  new  subscribers  for  us,  we  will  pay  the  following  liberal  eommisstona: 

Toe  n^e  new  SubsoriberB,  pasring  in  advance 60  cents  each.. 

For  n&ore  tlian  Piwe,  and  Icsa  than  Ten, 76      **     '  * 

Por  Ton,  or  more,  ,   $1  •• 

We  win  send  a  copy  of  our  Bible-Atlas,  with  colored  Maps,  on  paper  of  large  alaa  and  best  qnattty,  to  each  new 
flobseriber,  on  receipt  of  his  name  and  payment  for  one  year. 

If  joa  can  not  give  personal  attention  to  this  work,  will  yon  show  this  advertisement  to  some  clergyman  or  lay- 
man who  vfll  take  an  interest  In  it,  to  whom  we  will  give  the  commissions  mentioned  above  f 

-^e  will  send  specimen  numbers  without  charge. 

Tottr  enrty  attention  is  solicited  to  this  subject,  and  we  shsll  be  happy  to  hear  from  ydu  Immediately,  as  we  desire 
te  ofler  tbe  paper  at  once  to  every  flunily  in  the  United  States. 

SiDlfBT    E.     MORSE,     JR.,     &     CO., 

EDITORS  AND  PBOPBIITOBS. 
No.  37   PJLRK   »0^i|r.   Wew-York. 


NBW  BOOKS  AND  NBW  BDITIONS  : 

SVoxn   tlie   Press   or 

I B.  LIPPINCOTr  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Quotations, 

from  th«  Greek,  Latin,  ftnd  If odero  LangOAget.  Tnaalatod  Into  Xoglltfa,  and  oeeaaloBally  aeeompanicd  with  mns- 
tratlons— Historical,  Poetical,  and  AnecdoUcal.  By  the  Aothor  of  "Live  and  Learn,"  **The  Newspaper  and 
General  Reader's  Pocket-Companion,"  ete.  With  an  extenalTe  Index,  referring  to  erery  Important  word.  On* 
Yolome,  crown  8to,  muilin,  boTelled  boards,  $1.60. 

"  On  the  score  of  utility,  it  may  be  classed  among  the  most  excellent  and  conrenient  not  only  to  the  genenl 
reader,  bat  to  the  seholar  who,  In  actlre  life,  has  suffered  his  classics  to  nut  The  '  New  Dictionary^  will  find  a  plaee 
In  the  hands  of  ertiy  reader  of  current  literature.  It  it  altogether  wortty  of  the  beantlftil  typographieal  areas 
which  the  pabllsherd  hare  giren  it."— ^orM  Am^riocM. 

"An  exquisitely  got-up  rolume,  dainCUy  printed  on  tinted  paper,  the  handsome  pages  of  which  are  as  neefhl  and 
entertaining  as  elegant  They  cooUtn  a  perfect  mine  of  that  information  which,  packed,  pemloan-like.  Into  pro- 
Terbs,  phrases,  and  words.  Is  said  to  constitute  the  wisdom  of  natlons.*'^aNil«ry* 

"  Brery  reading  and  writing  man  will  be  delighted  with  this  really  elegant  Tolume^  o  e  •  Xbe  labor 
and  the  learning  necessary  to  prepare  such  a  work  must  hare  been  enormous.  *  *  «  He  (the  author) 
ought  to  be  better  known,  for  bla  book  is  inralaaUe.**— jRp«»<ii^  BuUgUoi, 


A    NEW    AND    BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OF   THE| 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

J.  a  LIPPINOOTT  ds  CO.,  Philadelpbia,  in  oonneotion  with  A.  *  0.  BLAOK,  of  ■dinburgfa,  ha^e  in  eoow  •f 
publication  a  new  issue  of  the  Autboi's  farorite  edition  of  the  Wawerley  NotoIb,  In  4S  Tohnnestcap  8TO,priiilad 
on  a  beautiful  long  primer  type,  and  illustrated  with  oTer  ISOO  Wood-Cuts  and  Steel  Bngravlngs.    $1.25  per  Volume. 

Volumes  1  to  8,  inoluslre,  are  now  ready,  and  the  taooeeding  ones  wUl  be  Issued  In  rapid  sncoession. 

A  NKW  UNIfORlf  EDITION,  OOMPSttlNG 

HORSE-SHOE  BOBINSON.    One  Volume, $125 

BOB  OF  THE  BOWIt.    One  Volume, 1  25 

SWALLOW  BARN.    One  Volume, 125 

LIFE  OF  WILLLAJi  WIBT.    Two  Volumes  in  One, 1  50 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL ; 

OR,     THE     HEBREW'S     PiLORIMAOE     TO     THE     HOLY     CITY. 

Presenting  a  picture  of  Judaism  in  the  century  which  preceded  the  adrent  of  our  SaTiour.    By  FaBoaaics  Snuuas. 

One  Volume,  12mo,  $1.85. 

**  We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  handsome  AmerleaD  edition  of  a  very  remarkable  book.    It  gires  a  singularly 
rlrid  picture  of  life  among  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era^'*— J?^Mfi<ii^  ^mOsMm. 

WORKS    OF    THE    MISSES   WARNER. 

WIDE,  WIDE  WOBLD.    One  Volume,  12mo, $1  25 

QXJBECHY.    Two  Volumes  in  One,  12mo, 1  25 

DOLLABS  AKD  CENTS.    One  Volume,  12mo, 125 

SAY    AND    SEAL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and  "  DoUan  and  Cento/'   WillbepnhUahodinJannai7«    Two  Vol&,  12mo. 

Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Anotiier  World. 

"•*  RoBiBT  1>AU  Owes,  formerly  Member  of  Congrev,  and  American  MlniBter  to  Naples.    One  VolumCi  ISmo,  $1.95. 
Wttl  be  pnhUfhed  Jawwy  1,  IMO. 


An  important  Addition  to  our  Standard  Literature. 

THE  STANDARD  FRENCH  CLASSICS. 

NEW    AMERICAN     EDITIONS. 
{UNIFORM  WITH  DERBY  &  JACKSON'S  STANDARD  FRENCH  CLASSICa) 

EDITED  BT  0.  W.  WIGHT,  A.H., 

TranOator  of  M.  CowinU  FMlotophy,  and  EdUor  ^f  Sir  WOUam   ffatn4i(on'9  Fhilctcphiaxl  Wefk*. 


Thuk  bariog  long  been  felt  aoKMig  book-bnyen  and  •eholan  generally  the  need  of  library  editions — oonrtnlent 
In  Use  and  reaeonable  In  price— of  ibe  greatest  and  beet  FHENGH  ADTH0R8,  the  undenlgned  have  undertaken  to 
anppty  this  desideratum,  by  the  puMlcatlon,  In  nnlform  style  of  |»rlnt,  paper,  and  binding,  translations  of  the  works 
of  those  celebrated  French  writers  who  have  become  classic  in  the  History  of  Literature.  Fifteen  Volumes  are 
now  ready,  as  follows : 

The  Complete  Works  of  Montaigne.  CompriainK  hU  Essaya,  Journey  to  Italy,  and 
I^ettOTs;  with  Notes  from  all  the  Oommentators ;  Biographical  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  etc.  By  W.  Haiuit. 
A  new  and  carefully  rerlsed  edition,  by  0.  W.  Wight,  A.M.    Four  Yolumea. 

Fenelon'8  Adventures  of  Telemachus.    Tnoslated  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.    With  a 

Uit9  of  Fenekm,  by  Lamartine.  An  Issay  on  his  genius  and  character,  by  YQltrmaln,  etc.,  etc.  Bdlted  by  0.  V. 
Wmbt,  A.lf .    One  Volume. 

Pascal's  Provinoial  IiOtters.  One  Voluma  It  oonUina  a  very  eloqoent  Lire  of  Paacal; 
a  fine  Essay  on  his  genios  as  a  writer  add  moralist,  by  ViUemaln ;  a  copious  Historical  Introduction,  giring  an 
aeeonnt  of  the  Port  Royal  Oontroversy,  out  of  which  the  letters  sprang;  a  Bibliographical  Notice  of  all  books 
treating  of  Pascal's  Life  and  Writings,  and  the  Letters  In  the  Translation  of  Ber.  Mr.  M'Crle. 

The  Thoughts,  Letters,  and  Opuscules  of  Blaise  FascaL   Translated  by 

O.  W.  Wight,  A.M. ;  with  Introductory  Notices,  and  Notes  f^om  all  Oommentators.    One  Volume. 

This  is  the  only  complete  translation  of  the  Thoughts,  embracing  the  excellences  of  the  recent  French  edltiom 
of  Fougdre,  Uavet,  Louandre,  and  Astid.  It  also  eontatais  lengthy  introdnctory  Bssays  by  Lousndre,  Henry  Rogers, 
and  Victor  Ck>usln. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  period  In  the  history  of  our  faith  where  the  life  and  labors  of  Psscal— his  prematore 

and  bis  brilliant  talents—bis  piety  and  bencTOlence— his  sorrows  and  his  sufferings—his  humility  and  his 

dd  be  appealed  to  with  more  effect  than  that  In  which  our  lot  Is  cast."— J^orM  BHUth  Be9i0W, 

Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden.    One  Volume.    Besides  a 

oareflUn  J -rerlsed  translation  of  the  Charles  XII.,  this  volume  contains  Lord  Brooffham*s  Life  of  Voltab«,  the  defects 
of  which  hare  been  supplied  Inr  copious  Editorial  Notes ;  a  Narrative  of  Voltaire^s  relation  to  Frederiek  the  Oreat, 
by  MaesQlay ;  an  estimate  of  Yoltaire*s  genius  and  character,  by  Oarlylc,  eto.,  etc. 

Voltaire's  La  Henriade.  With  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  Bissertations  on  Man,  Law  of 
Nature,  Destruction  of  Lisbon,  Temple  of  Taste,  and  Temple  of  Friendship.  From  the  French  of  M.  Da  VouABUk 
WHh  Notes  from  ail  tiie  Oommentotors.    Bdlttd  by  0.  W.  Wian,  A.M.    One  Volume,  12mo. 

This  Is  a  carefUly-rerised  and  carefUlly-edited  translation  of  Voltalre*s  well-known  Epic,  and  of  his  best  Poems. 

**  VoHalre^s  poetic  works  exhibit  brilliant  imsgery,  picturesque  description,  point  and  epigram,  boundless  fertility 
of  fiuicy,  TarleCy  of  striking  and  rigorous  satire,  all  clothed  in  Terse  as  natural  as  Swift,  and  far  more  rarled,  as  well 
as  hanDoniona'*— Loan  Bkouohaii* 

G^many.  By  Madame  the  Baroness  de  Stael-Holstein.  With  Notes  and  Appeadtoes  by 
Ol  W.  Wiaar,  A.M.    Two  Volumes. 

€k>rinne :  or,  Italy.  By  Madame  de  StaeL  Translated  by  Isabel  HiU.  With  metrical 
TCTsiona  of  the  Odes,  by  L.  B.  Laximh.    One  Volume. 

THB  ICABTYBB.  By  M.  De  GhAteaobriand.  A  revised  Translation.  Bdited  by 
O.  W.  Wiotr,  A.M.    One  Volume. 

TMs  Is  the  first  time  a  complete  and  unezpurgated  edition  of  Chateaubriand's  great  norel  has  erer  appeared  in 


■*  I  find,  at  eyery  Instant,  fresh,  slmpta,  grand  beaatles  of  form— eertatai  pages  that  belong  to  the  greatest  master 
of  tMs  cenlory,  that  none  of  us,  formed  in  his  school,  could  ever  write,  doing  our  best.**— Qbobqb  Samik 

La  Fontaine's  Fables.    Illustrated  by  J.  J.  Qrandville.    Translated  from  the  French,  by 
Btasr  Wright,  Jr.    Bdlted  by  0.  W.  Wmit,  AM.    Two  Volumes. 

^  There  is  something  In  La  Fontaine  tiiat  traasDorta  us  back  to  the  Innocent  tiioughts  of  ehadhood ;  and  when 
he  latrodoces  himself  amongst  the  characters  of  his  scene,  we  seem  to  read  the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  a  heart 
■laalaialj  without  guile,  breaking  out  in  those  occasional  touches  of  lendemeH  which,  seemingly  without  deeign,b«t 
aeT«r  without  efltet,  are  scattered  through  hU  pages.**— ^icarterly  JSeHsta. 

Frice,  per  Volxune*  bound  In  olotli, $1  26 

•«•••<         aheep,  library  s^le 1  60 

••MM         half  oaU;  gilt,  or  antique 2  25 

Iha  eomflele  set  of  FUleea  Volnaes,  put  up  hi  a  neat  eas^  la  half  ealf  or  antique,  $S8.76. 

DERBY   &  JACKSON.   Publishers. 

119  IVAiSSAU   STRBBT,  NBW-YOfltK. 


ORO  VER  &  BAKBR'S 

CELEBRATED 


FAKIIiY 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

lEW  STYLES  AT^DUCED  PBICES, 

UTIA  MAUI  V  %6  m  NEimns.  /" 

l95Broidway,  -  -  H«wTork. 
IB  Bummer  Street,  •  -  -  Boiton. 
780  aheftnnt  Street,  •  rhiladelphia. 
mSaltimareSt.,  -  •  Baltimore. 
BBWeitfdnrth Street,-  Oindimati 

indUtkepHneSMaCHtimtmdnwiit 


fiwihanKl  from  th«  store,  reqnlriiif  no  ro- 
irliidliig  of  tturoad;  Qmf  Ham.  VWl,  GhUmt 
and  Stitch  in  a  •aperior  style,  finishing  each 
seam  by  their  own  operation,  without  rt- 
ooonM  to  tho  band-needle,  ■•  to  repaired 
by  ether  Maehinea. 


TK8TXMONXAX.S.        ^ 

"BaTiOf  had  one  of  Ororer  4 B[slwr*e  liachlnea  is  my  tmaBj  flbr 
Bearly  a  year  and  a  ball^  I  take  I  * 
way  rtUable  ftir  the  pai 
~Jtn.  JoOuM  Lf0jm^ 


ad  a  ball;  I  take  pleasure  In  cemmendiBg  it  ac  every 
the  parpoee  Ibr  which  it  is  deslgned^-Family  Sewini." 
!4CR4tf,  wiTs^rAtv.  X)r.  UaoOL,  MdUor  ffN.  r.  Imd*- 


'I  oonftas  myself  deBghted  with  your  Sewing  Machine,  which  has 
been  in  my  flitmily  Ibr  many  months.     It  has  always  been  ready  for 


duty,  requiring  no  a4|wtment,  and  to  easily  adapted  te  every  variety 
of  nmily  sewmg  by  simply  changing  the  spools  of  thread."— Jlrv. 
SUMbdk  SMekUtmd,  w^t  if  Bn.  Dr,  StrideUmd,  EiUor  ^  N,  r. 


Ohridkm  A*fooeit. 

**  After  trying  several  dlflbrent  good  machines,  I prefbrred  yoon,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  perfect  ease  with  wltfch  It  to  man- 
aged, as  well  as  tlM  strength  and  durability  of  the  seam.  After  long 
exporieooe,  I  fbel  oompeteni  to  speak  in  this  manner,  and  to  oonf 
dently  recommend  it  tar  every  variety  of  flumily  sewing.'*— iCn.  K 

**  I  have  used  a  Grover  4  Baker  Sewing  Machine  fbr  two  yean, 
and  have  fbuud  it  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fkinily  sewing,  from  Osmbrto 
to  Broadcloth.  Garments  have  been  worn  out  without  the  giving  way 
of  a  stitch.  The  Machine  is  easily  kept  in  order,  and  easily  used." 
^Mn,  A,  B.  HH^RpU,  w^  tf  Bm.  0se.  Wkiffie,  Nwm  Yotk, 

"  For  several  months  we  have  used  Grover  h  Baker's  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  lady  who  deslrea 
her  sewing  fteaii^ii%  amd  qiaeklg  done,  would  be  most  fbrtnnate  In 
possessing  one  of  theee  reliable  ana  indefatigable  *  iron  needle-woman.' 
whose  combined  qualities  aCfmutgy  drtnglk  «md  «Am»Iie<te,  are  Inval- 
uable. "-</.  W.  MorrUf  daughter  ^  Om.  Om.  P,  iforrli,  JUtor  ^ 
iheEomuJomndL 

"I  tfltke  ideasure  in  saying,  that  the  Grover  4  Biker  Sewing  Ma- 
chines have  more  than  sustdbed  my  ezpeolatioa.  After  trying  and 
retoming  others,  I  have  three  oTthem  In  operatkm  in  my  diflbrent 
places,  and,  after  Ibur  years'  trial,  have  no  fbult  te  find."— J*.  IL 
Hmmiimtdj  Smalor  i/ South  CaroUmL 

**  My  wifb  has  had  one  of  Grover  4  Baker's  Funily  Sewing  MacUnee 
tor  some  time,  and  I  am  satlsfled  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-aaving 
««Mhiii^  tbat  has  been  invented.  I  take  much  pleasure  In  reoon- 
■Mndliw  H  to  the  publlo."— /.  O,  Smrrit,  Gmmmr  ^  Hiiiiwwii. 

**I  nse  my  Machine  upon  coats,  dress-making,  and  fine  linen  stltehp 


Ing,  and  the  work  is  admirable— fkr  better  than  the  best  hand-sewlny^ 
or  any  other  machine  I  have  ever  seen."— Jliicy  B.  rAoatpmi,  No& 
eOIs,  Ami. 


Singer's  Sewing-Mac&mes. 

PBICES  BEDTJOID  TO  $60,  t7B.  fUO,  and  tlSA. 

Tm  plain  reason  why  Singer's  Sewing-Machines  have  always  sold  readily  at 
a  higher  average  price  than  any  other,  is  that  they  are  better,  more  durable, 
more  reliable,  capable  of  doing  a  much  greater  variety  of  work,  and  earning 
more  money.  I  ong-contlnned  popularity  is  proof  of  ilerllDg  merit.  In  the 
purchase  of  what  are  called  cheap  Sewing-Machines,  thousands  have  been  de- 
ceived and  disappointed,  but  with  Singer^s  Machines  there  is  never  any  Callare 
or  mistake. 

snroEB's  vxw  faiqlt  sEwnra-MAGHiVB, 

the  pries  of  which  Is  only  $60,  is  a  light  and  elegantly  decorated  MacUne, 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  sewing  of  a  private  flunily.  It 
haa  secured  a  great  reputation  during  the  few  months  since  it  was  first  oflbred 
to  th3  public. 

mrexB's  tbahbvsbbb  bhuttli-xaohihb, 

to  be  sold  at  $76,  Is  a  Machine  entirely  new  In  Its  arrangement;  It  Is  very  beeutlftil,  moves  rapidly  and  very  easllv, 
and,  for  family  use  and  light  manuftetaring  purposes,  is  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Machine  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic    Theoe  Machines  are  being  increased  In  number  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet  the  demand  for  them  cannot  b« 

fUly  supplied. 

'SnrCFEB'S  Ke.  1  STAITDABD  BHUTTLB-ICAORIRS, 

formerly  sold  at  $186,  but  now  reduced  to  $110,  Is  too  well  known  all  over  the  world  to  need  any  description.  Bvesy 
sort  of  work,  coarse  or  fine,  can  be  done  with  It. 

BIVQEB'S  Ho.  %  STAWDABD  BEOTTLUIAGHnnL 

This  is  the  favorite  manufacturing  Machine  every  where.  l%e  sise  of  the  Machine  gives  ample  space  for  almost 
every  deseriptlon.of  work,  which,  together  with  Ite  admirable  working  qoalitles,  gives  it  a  decided  advantage.  Price, 
with  table  complete,  $186. 

Since  the  great  reduotlon  bi  the  price  of  these  Standard  Machines,  on  the  1st  of  OotoU<,  1868,  the  sale  of  them  has 
increased  fourfold. 

All  of  SiDger's  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch  with  two  threads,  which  is  the  best  stitch  known.  Every  per- 
son desiring  to  procure  fVill  and  reliable  Information  about  Sewing-Machines,  their  slaes,  prices,  working  capacities, 
and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  obtein  it  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  /.  M.  Mnger  db  OoJ*9  OaaettSt  which  Is  a 
^^iflU  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.    ItwiUhfupplMLgraU*. 

I IL  SIHOES  ft  00.,  458  Broadway,  Vew-Tork. 


AYEB'8    SABSAPABILLA. 

A  oompoond  remedy  in  whkih  we  have  labored  to  produce  the  most  effectual  alteistiTe  that  •fao 
be  madei  It  is  a  coxicentrated  extract  of  Para  SarsapanQa^  ao  combined  with  other  sobfitanceB  of  still 
greater  alterative  power  as  to  afford  an  effective  antidote  for  the  diseases  Sarsaparilla  is  repnted  to 
core.  It  is  believed  that  such  aremedj  is  wanted  by  those  who  suffer  from  Strumous  oomplaints,  and 
that  one  which  wUl  accomplish  their  cure  must  prove  of  immense  service  to  this  large  class  of  our  af- 
flicted fellow-citizens.  How  completely  this  compound  will  do  it  has  been  proven  by  experiment  on 
many  of  the  worst  cases  to  be  found  of  thefoilo^g  complaints : 

ScBoruLA.  AND  ScaoFULons  Complaints,  EaupnoNS  akd  Ebxtptitb  Diseases,  Ulcers,  Pimples, 
Blotoeis^  Tumobs,  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Hbad»  Syphilis  and  Syphiutio  Affections,  Meboubial 
Dzb^ase,  Dropsy,  Neubalgia  or  Tic  Doloxtbeux,  Dbbilitt,  Dyspepsia  and  Indigestion,  Ebtsifi- 
LA8,  Rose  ob  St.  Anthony's  Firi^  and  indeed  the  whole  class  of  complaints  arising  fh>m  Impitritt 
or  THB  Blood. 

This  oompound  will  be  found  a  great  promoter  of  health,  when  taken  hi  the  •spring,  to  expel  the 
finil  hnaore  which  ^BSter  in  the  blood  at  that  season  of  the  year.  By  the  timely  expulsion  A  them 
many  rankling  disorders  are  nipped  in  the  bud.  Multitude  can,  by  the  aid  of  this  remedy,  spare 
tbemselvefi  from  the  endurance  of  foul  eruptions  and  uloerbus  sores,  through  which  the  system  will 
strive  to  rid  itself  of  corruptions,  if  not  assisted  to  do  this  through  the  natural  channels  of  the  body  by 
an  iterative  medicine.  Cleanse  out  the  viUated  blood  whenever  you  find  its  impurities  bursUng 
through  the  skin  in  pimples,  eruptions,  or  sores;  cleanse  it  when  yo^^  it  is  obstructed  and eftoggish 
in  the  veins ;  cleanse  it  whenever  it  is  foul,  and  your  Ibelings  will  te^pi  when.  Even  where  no  par- 
tid^  disorder  is  felt^  people  enjoy  better  health  and  live  longer  for  deansing  the  blood.  Keep  the 
bkwd  healthy,  and  all  is  well ;  but  with  this  pabulum  of  life  disordered,  there  can  be  no  lasting  health. 
Sooner  or  later  something  must  go  wrong,  and  the  great  machineiy  of  life  is  disordered  or  overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla  has^  and  deserves  much,  the  reputation  of  accomplishing  these  ends.  But  the  world 
haa  been  egregiously  deceived  by  preparations  of  it,  partly  because  the  drug  alone  has  not  all  the  vir- 
tue that  la  daSmed  for  it,  bnt  more  because  many  preparatiotts^  pretending  to  be  concentrated  extracts 
of  i^  oontain  but  little  of  the  virtue  of  Sarsaparilla,  or  any  thing  elsa 

Daring  late  years  the  public  have  been  mided  by  laige  bottles,  pretending  to  give  a  quart  of  Ex- 
tract of  Sarsaparilla  for  one  dollar.  Most  of  these  have  been  frauds  upon  the  fflck,  for  they  not  only 
oontain  little^  if  any,  Sarsaparilla,  but  often  no  curative  properties  whatever.  Hence  bitter  and  pobi- 
fol  diss^pointment  has  followed  the  use  of  the  various  extracts  of  Sarsaparilla  which  flood  the  market^ 
until  the  name  itself  is  justly  despised,  and  has  become  synonymous  with  imposition  and  cheat  Still 
wa  c^  this  compound  Sarsaparilla,  and  intend  to  supply  such  a  remedy  as  shall  rescue  the  name  from 
the  kMd  of  obloquy  which  rests  upon  it  And  we  think  we  have  ground  for  believing  it  has  virtuee 
which  are  irresistible  by  the  ordinary  run  of  the  diseases  it  is  intended  to  cure.  In  order  to  secure 
their  complete  eradication  from  the  system,  the  remedy  should  be  taken  according  to  directions  on  the 
bottie. 

VBIPABED  BT 

LOWELL,    MASS. 
Frioe,  tl  per  Bottle;  ftiz  Bottleefor  $5. 

ATER'S  CHERRY   PECTORAL 

bee  won  for  itself  such  a  renown  for  the  cure  of  every  variety  of  Throat  and  Lung  Complaint^  that  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  for  us  to  recount  the  evidence  of  its  virtues  wherever  it  has  been  empk>yed. 
As  it  has  long  been  in  constant  use  throughout  this  section,  we  need  not  do  more  than  assure  the  peo- 
ple its  quali^  is  kept  up  to  the  best  it  ever  has  been,  and  that  it  may  be  relied  on  to  do  (or  their  re- 
lief all  it  has  ever  been  found  to  do. 

AYER'S   CATHARTIC   PILLS, 

YOB  THs  cuas  or 
Ckmlismess,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion^  Dysentery,  fhul  Stomaok,  Erysipelas^  Beadache^  PHea, 
RhemnaUsm,  Eruptions  and  Skin  Diseases,  Liver  Complain*,  Dropsy,  Tetter,  Tumors  and  SaU  Bhoum, 
'Worms^  Goit,  KeuraJgia,  as  a  dinner  PiU,  <mdfor  Purifying  Ihe  Blood, 

Ihey  are  sugaiKioated,  so  that  the  most  sensitive  can  take  them  pleasantly,  and  they  are  the  beat 
aperient  in  the  world  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  fomily  physia 

Prieo^  86  eeati  per  Box ;  Five  Benefor  CLOO. 

Qnalt  numbers  of  Clergymen,  Physicians,  Statesmen,  and  eminent  personages,  have  lent  their  names 
to  oertiiy  the  unpturalleled  usefulness  of  these  remedies,  but  oar  space  here  will  not  permit  the  inaer- 
i  of  them.    The  agents  below  named  fomish  gratis  our  Amkmcan  Alkanao  in  which  they  are 
with  also  fhn  description  of  the  above  complamt8»  and  the  treatment  that  ahonkL  be  followed 
'  their  curoL 

I>o  not  be  pint  off  by  imprindpled  dealen  with  other  prepantlona  they  make  more  profit  on.    De- 
1  Atbe'^  and  take  no  others.    The  sick  want  the  best  aid  there  ia  for  them,  and  they  should 
b«v«ii. 

A  A  oar  remediet  are  for  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  dealen  every  whereu 


DfPOBTAirr  TO  BUB80BIBEB8  AVD  0LVB8. 

THIS  IS  THE  PROPER  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  AND  MAKE  UP  CLUBS. 

Ladies'    American    Magazine. 

TERMS — 1  copy  ODe  year,  $2;  2  oopioe  one  yoar,  $3;  8  copies  for  a  club,  with  ooe  unutii^nal  copy,  $10. 
Thi9  is  the  cbeopost  aiid  boPt  magazine  In  Amorka,  and  combines  all  the  lit-'rary  fealtircs  of  ibc  principal 
Ihnnthlii^,  while  as  rcgnrdF  ptrtorial  embellishment  it  far  exceeds  any  other  periodical  now  published.  Every 
nnrabcr  (xmtains  a  boAutifvil  steel  cngravinf?  and  colored  steel  fMbions,  engraved  in  the  best  stylo  of  the  art  ex- 
pressly for  thi8  magazine  from  actual  articles  of  costume.  Engravings,  with  full  and  phiin  deflcriuliuDS,  will  be 
given  every  mouth  of  the  moht  serviceable  and  attractive  costumes  tor  ladies  and  childr  n;  also  handsome  pat- 
terns for  croclirt  and  needlework.  The  mo«it  popular  writers  of  the  day  are  among  Its  constant  contributors, 
specimens  fnrnlfhed  to  all  who  with  to  subscribe  or  malc^'  up  cbibs.  All  postmasters  constituted  agents,  but 
any  purson  may  get  up  a  ciub.  UJENRY   'WHITB,  Pvbltahcr, 

37  ParlK  Itoi>r,  Ifeur  York« 

LIGHTE&  BRADBUBTS, 
pia]vo^>bte: 

manufactOkebs, 
481  Broome  Streel^  New  Tork 

Esoolsior  is  our  motto.    To  produce  tbe  VERY  HiaBT 
PIANO  FOKIE  oar  aim  and  determination. 

Every  real  improvement  we  adopt.  Nothing  good  that  experience,  lahor,  or  money 
irill  procure  do  we  reject.  Fullness,  richnesa,  aonoromnefls,  make  up  the  quality  of  oni 
ione ;  elaetidty  and  delicacy  our  touch ;  and  in  every  climate  our  instromenta  stand  in 
tune.  Our  pianos  are  in  nearly  all  the  schools  in  New  York,  and  in  academies  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  fomilies  of  divines,  men  of  letters  and  musical  professors,  there  prohably 
are  more  of  our  instruments  than  of  any  other  maker.  They  never  have  failed  to  lecaie 
the  first  prenuums  at  Fairs,  and  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  prafeasion. 

All  who  are  in  want  of  a  good  Piano  Forte  will  do  well  to  try  our  Instrumenti. 

A  lil)eral  discount  to  the  trade  and  to  clergymen. 


WHOLESOME  BREAD. 


TAMES 

"pTLE'S 

DIETETIC 

Saleratus. 


TAMES 

■pTLE'S 

DIETETIC 

Saleratus. 


TAMES 
"pYLE'S 
DIETBTIO 

Saleratus. 


HOUSEKEEPERS! 
ALWAYS   BUY  THE   BEST! 

Tliis  SALERATUS  ahoold  be  flmnd  In  the  onlinary  departments  of  everf 
house  in  this  land.  Its  unquestionable  purity,  and  excellence  la  produciuj; 
GOOD  BREAD, muii  bring  it  into  general  nse.  the  wide-spread  rpnutun 
it  has  already  gained  is  the  result  of  real  merit,  and  shows  the  ability  of  the 
American  People  to  discrtmtnate  In  fkvor  of  a  wholesome  article. 

There  are  thousands  of  solfcrers  from  dyspepsia,  decayed  teeth,  and  other 
derangements  of  the  system,  broo^t  on  by  the  use  of  ooioio]!  GACSnc  Salxr- 
ATCS.  It  Is  a  sad  spectacle,  too,  to  look  upon  the  "  puny-faced  child'*  of  the 
present  day,  without  constitution,  and  with  lu  teeth  aU  eaten  oat,  and  think 
ol  the  cause  being  imparities  of  food. 

How  much  longer,  oooD  MoiHBS,  is  this  state  of  things  to  last?   ASkfta* 

JAMES  FTLE'S  DIETETIG  SALERATUS, 

which  is  FREE  FROM  EVERT  lUFUBinr,  and  as  harmless  to  the  stomach  sa 
flour  itself. 

If  yoa  want  nice  Biscuit,  Gske,  etc,  yoa  csn  find  nothing  to  equal  it  ToU 
your  Grocer  you  want  no  other.  No  doubt  he  will  tell  you  it  is  no  better 
than  any  other,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  old  stock,  or  something  on  which  he 
can  reaUie  larger  profit :  but  persevere  untU  you  get  It,  and  J  U  D  G  £  F  0  R 
YOURSELF 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

The  NadlBCSi  of  nnscrapulous rivals  to  Imitate  oor  labels,  signifies  much  ki 
our  favor.  The  genuine  Is  done  up  In  pounds,  halves,  and  quarters,  with  the 
of  **JAiaSPYLX''oaeach. 

Depot,  845  Washington  Street, 

Gomer  of  Franklin. 

HEW  YOBK. 


SOLD   BY   GROCERS  EVERYWHERE.-©! 


FOB 

wnsBY 

lilBBABT. 

I  XT  I  BT  a- ' 

^Writings. 


BAYABD  TATLOB'S 

"WrititiBs. 

Priesd  LiftB  ftmlshed  on  application  to 
a.  p.  PUTNAM,  Ho.  116  Ntmamx  Street. 


(Oompletinff  the  Series.) 

AT  HOME  AND  A'B^OAD. 

A  Sketeh-Book  of  life.  Scenerr,  and  Men.    Bt  Bataxd  Tatlob.    With  two  flne  CDgraTiiiA  MO  pagaai    ISmow 
CMk    $l.M.    ForpavUeiilan»'*Boo8oiaUBII]&'<^ 
AlMN  New  Ediduos  of 

BATABD  TAYLOR'S  TRAVELS,  COMPLETE. 

IB  8  ToliL,  ISmo,  in  bozea,  $10;  in  sheep,  $12 ;  In  half-oali;  extra,  $ia 

II. 

A  New  EdmoD,  In  12mo,  of  S AIilCAQUNDI.   By  laTiHtt,  pAtTLmve,  Xta    12ma    Cloth,  76  oeots. 

III^ 
Prof.  OreeiM^  New  Work,  BIOOBAPHIOAIi  BTUDIBS :  Coofsb,  Cbawfobd,  laTiaa,  Coli^  Ete. 
12ma    €3oUi.    T&oeaiab 

rv^. 

A  Bew  Edition  of  ABT  SCABUF  A0TUBB8.    By  Gao.  O.  Hasoit.    With  100  engraTlngB.   ISna    $1 

V. 
_   New  **fliinnT-«ide"   editlona   of   THB   SKBTOH-BOOB:,    KNIOEBBBOCEEB*    BBAOB- 
BRIDOB  HALXf.    Each,  in  fine  cloth,  $1.86;  gilt  extra,  $1.70;  ealf  extra,  $2.70;  moioooo  extra,  $&    Kewlj 
ttereotyped,  and  prlntt'd  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  ^teel  Tignettea. 

AkO|  Now  EdlUona  of  IRYINQ  8  WHOLE  WOftKc^.    See  Catalogna 

a.  P.  PtJTKAM,  116  iraseaa  Street.  N.  T. 


ESTABLISHED      1776. 


A.  BININGEE  &  CO.. 


IMPOBTSB8   OF   FZNB 


Brandies,  Wines,  Liqnors,  Segars, 

TBAS,  AND  aROOERZES, 
2Sros.  92  &  94=  X^IBERTY  ST., 

irSW-YOBK. 

*BRAH*1f  B.  CLABK,  ABBAHAU  BmirOEB, 

llie  only  and  Sole  Sveeeuon  of  Abbahax  BomrCBB,  Sr.,  who  cammeneed  this  bintnoi  in  If  T6 
and  wUidi  hai  been  banded  mooeeiiTe]/  to  wn  and  giandaon^  down  to  tiie  yroeent  di^. 


BeaatiM!  fieaatiM!  BeautiM! 

BBAUTIFUL!    BEAUTIFUL  I    BEAUTIFUL  1 
BEAUTIFUL  1    BEAUTIFUL  I    BBAUTIFUL  I 

ELEGANT  I  ELEGANT  I  ELBGANTI 
ELEGANT  t  ELEGANT  I  ELEGANT! 
ELEGANT  1    ELEGANT  I    ELEGANT! 

TltB  HAIR!  THE  HAIR!  THE  HAIR  t 
THE  HAIRl  THE  HAIR  I  THB  HAIR  1 
THE  HAIR  I     THE  HAIR  1    THB  HAIR  t 

A  NEW  DISCOVERT  t 
A  NEW  DISCOVERY! 
A  NBW  DISCOVERT! 

SOFT  FRENCH  TALLOW  I 
SOFT  FRENCH  TALLOW! 
SOFT    FRENCH    TALLOW! 

For  BeauUfying,  Puffing,  Curling, 
For  Beautifying,  Puffing,  Curling, 
For  Beautifying,  Puffing,  Curling, 

Dressing,  Softening,  SmootlilDg,  GloMing, 
Dreuin^,  Softening,  Sinoothiiig,  Gloning^ 
Dressing,  Softening,  BmootUlBg,  6Hoaslng, 

Laying  and  Setting  Ui»  Hair. 
Laying  and  Setting  tife  TTair. 
Laying  and  Setting  tiie  Uair. 

Imparts  a  SOky  Gloas  and  8oftDc«| 
ImparU  a  Silky  Gloss  and  Softness, 
Imparts  a  Silky  Gloss  and  Softness, 

And  at  same  time  a  sUffnesfc 
And  at  same  time  a  stifftaess. 
And  at  same  time  a  stiffness.- 

As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  It  remains. 
As  yoo  dress  the  Hair  so  it  remains. 
As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  it  remains. 

Try  it  and  then  Judge. 
Try  h  and  then  Judge. 
Try  it  and  then  Judge. 

It*a  the  beau  Ideal  of  the  Toilet 
It's  the  beau  Ideal  of  the  ToUet 
It*s  the  beau  ideal  of  the  ToUet 

A  perfect  Gem  1  A  perfect  Gem  f 
A  perfect  Gem  1  A  perfeet  Gem  I 
A  perfect  Gem  I     A  perfect  Gem  I 

For  Ladles*  and  Children**  use. 
For  Ladies'  and  Chlldren*s  use. 
For  Ladies'  and  Children's  use. 

For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  RespecUblllty. 
For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  RctpecUbUity. 
For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  RespectabUty. 

The  Tollelr-the  Tollet-the  Toilet 
The  Tolletr-the  Toilet— the  Toilet 
The  ToUct^-the  Tollet-the  Toilet 

IV%  8  flrst-clnss  article. 
It's  a  flrst-cIass  article. 
It's  a  flrst-cliisa  aiticle. 

Delightful— Delightful— Delightful! 
DeUghtful—Deliglitful— Delightful  I 
Delightful— Delightful— Del^tfOl ! 

It  should  be  In  erery  family. 
It  should  be  In  erery  ftunUy. 
It  should  be  In  ereiy  fcmUy. 

It's  the  best  preparation 
It's  ttie  best  preparation 
It*s  the  bes(  preparaUon 

For  the  Iliai^-liw  the  Hair 
For  the  Hair— for  the  Hair 

In  th«  World, 
la  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 

Address,  llsfl.  ISABEL  8CIPLE.     Depot,  No.  98  Amu 
'  Slnel,aMr  the  A8torlIoiM0,M.T.    Price,  60 
box;  seat  bFlzprwiL    For  tale  at  AM  BroMmjr. 


^Mmrjf  what  hmT«  jou  on  yoar  halrf* 
**  Why,  what  makes  yon  Mk  me  ttiat,  Laon  T* 
"  Well,  because  your  hair  looks  lo  gtoas/  and  aQkj,  and 
lies  so  smooth  and  nioe  on  .your  head.    Why,  It^  really 
beautinil !    I  nerer  law  yon  with  yov  hair  so  handsomely 
arraofsd ;  what  a  sell,  dsBeate,  and  fnlto  ajipSMaaca  It 
has.    Who  dressed  Itr* 
**I  did,  myself,  Laora.** 

**  What  did  yon  pot  on  Uf-yon  mi^  as  wan  onl  with 
It,  and  nol  keep  ne  in  such  pdnfkii  suspense ;  1*11  find  oot 
any  way,  and  yen  might  as  well  ftR  me  first  as  last,  for  I 
am  quits  sore  there  most  be  something  new  ont  I  bare 
seen  many  fashionable  ladles,  mingled  with  them  at  New* 
port,  Saratoga,  Niagara  Falls,  and  every  other  firsi<lass 
place  seen  the  honored  btfde  at  the  Diamond  Wedding, 
arrayed  Hke  a  queen,  and  with  all  the  splendor  that  wealth 
could  bestow— hars  mads  tonrs  through  Europe— hare 
seen  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Old  World— seen 
Queens  and  Empresses,  etc.,  ete.,  but  nerer  was  so  ft»4- 
nated  with  a  head  of  hair  as  yours.  Why,  It's  ezquirile  In 
ths  extreme  1    Oome,  Mary,  do  teO  me— what  Is  it?** 

**  Well,  Laura,  I'U  tell  yon,  W»  a  perfect  Gem  for  Ladies, 
and  so  nioe  for  diUdren.  Gome  here,  danghter,  let  this 
lady  see  how  nice  your  hair  sets;  call  your  brother, 
dear."  "  Georgy,  oome ;  mother  wants  yon,  to  show  this 
lady  how  beautiful  your  hair  Is  fixed.**  **  There,  Lanfa, 
don*t  they  look  sweet !  Look  how  that  top>knot  sets  t  I 
dressed  my  hair  with  It  the  other  erenlng  to  go  to  a  ball ; 
I  daneed  nearfy  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  my  hair  was 
Just  as  smooth  as  when  I  went  on  the  iloor.  The  secret  of 
tUs  thing,  Laura,  is,  as  yon  drem  or  fix  yonr  hair,  so  it  re- 
mains.   It  keeps  the  hair  in  podltlon.** 

*'  Well,  Mary,  I  knew  there  must  be  somctfafaiff  out,  for  I 
know  yo«  had  tried  erery  thing.** 

**  Tes,  Laura,  and  the  beauty  of  this  is,  lt*t  a  first-lass 
article  for  the  flrst-clam  times  we  live  in.** 

**Wbere  is  It  to  be  had-do  the  dmggistB  keep  ttt 
Come,  Mary,  do  tell  mo  what  it  Is.* 

**  Well,  Laura,  If  the  dmggista  and  fancy  dealers  don*t 
have  It,  they  wUl  be  behind  the  age,  for  I  teU  yon  lt*s  the 
««  pku  uUra  of  the  times.** 

"Stop,  Mary,  stop;  for  plty%  saka  step^  and  teU  mo 
what  It  is.** 

»  Well,  Lanrai  FU  leO  yov;  Wu  Mra  8ciple*t  OsMhrated 
Soft  French  Tallow.** 

**  Where  can  I  procure  a  box,>f ar;;r  T* 

"  Ton  can  get  it  at  the  depot,  98  Ann  Street,  (16  Broad- 
way, tnd,-  In  a  short  time.  In  every  dmg  and  fmas  hoosa 
in  the  known  world.** 


[To  bo 
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PREPARE   FOR   THE    GREAT  POLITICAL   CAMPAIGN    OP    18601 
Indaeemeiits  to  Clubs  I  Now  is  the  Time  to  Sabscribe  I 


Thb  TbibunSi  now  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  and  haying  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  sub- 
KTiben^  or  oonstant  purcbasen,  diff\^d  through  every  State  and  Territory  of  our  Union,  will  con- 
tinue in  eeaeuce  what  it  has  been,  the  earnest  champion  of  Liberty,  Progress,  and  of  whatever  will 
oondvce  to  our  national  growth  in  Virtue,  Indoslry,  Knowledge^  and  Prosperity. 

is  printed  on  a  large  imperial  sheet,  and  published  eyery  morning  and  eyeniog,  (Sundays  excepted. ) 
It  contains  Editorials  on  the*  topics  of  the  times,  empioyiug  a  large  corps  of  the  best  newspaper 
writen  of  the  day ;  Domestic  and  Foreign  Correspondence ;  Proceedings  of  Congress ;  Reports  of 
Lectures;  City  News;  Cattle,  Horse,  and  Produce  Markets;  Beyers  of  Books;  Literary  Inteili- 
genoe ;  Papers  on  Mechanics  and  the  Arts,  Cookery,  ete^  eto.        ^B 

Wo  striye  to  make  THE  TRIBUNE  a  newspaper  to  meet  tbt  wflMKf  the  public— its  Telegraphic 
news  alone  costing  oyer  $15,000  per  annum. 

TEBM8-we  prepaying  U.  t.  Postage. 

THS  DAIIiY  TRihujmB  is  mailed  to  subscriben  at  $7  per  annum,  in  advanoe ;  13  for 

is  puUnhed  eyery  Tuesday  and  Fjudat,  and  contains  all  the  Editorials  of  the  Daily,  with  the  Cattle, 
Hone,  and  Qenend  Markets,  reliably  reported  expressly  for  THB  TRIBUNE ;  Notices  of  New  In- 
ventions ;  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondence ;  Articles  on  Cookery ;  and  during  the  sessions  of 
OoogrsBB  it  contaios  a  summary  of  Congressboal  doings,  with  the  more  important  speeches.  We 
shall,  as  heretofore,  make  THE  SEMI- WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  a  Literanr,  as  well  as  a  Political  news- 
paper, and  we  are  determined  that  it  shall  remain  in  the  front  rank  of  iamily  papers. 

TEBHB— we  prepaying  V.  S.  Postage. 

On«  oopy>  one  year $8.00 

Two  copies,  one  year 6.60 

fire  copies,  one  year 13.00 

Tea  copies,  one  year,  to  one  address,        .      .      , 26.00 
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The  village  of  Tarrytown  lies  in  quiet  beauty  upon  the  verdant  slopes 
which  sweep  down  from  the  Greenburg  hills  to  the  edge  of  the 
Tappan  Sea.  The  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  ancient  hamlet  are  seen 
amidst  the  spars  and  sails  of  the  busy  river-craft  far  along  the  shore : 
while  above,  on  terrace  after  terrace,  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon 
the  left,  are  the  cosy  cottages  and  the  stately  chateaux  which  the  more 
recent  romantic  occupation  of  the  region  has  so  magically  conjured  up. 
Not  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  the  Hudson  fells  more  strikingly 
or  more  gratefully  upon  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he  gazes  wonder- 
ingly  from  the  deck  of  his  passing  steamer,  and  at  no  time  is  he  more 
likely  to  consult  his  guide-book,  or  to  question  his  neighbors.  And 
nothing  more  reasonable,  for  the  story  involved  is  well  worth  his  seek- 
ing and  his  having.  Tarrytown  is  a  famous  little  place,  in  topographi- 
cal beaaty,  in  historic  record,  in  poetic  reminiscences,  and  in  social  de- 
light. Its  chronicles  go  back  more  than  two  centuries,  being  contempo- 
i-ary  with  those  of  New-Amsterdam  itself,  for  scarcely  had  the  valor- 
ous Dutchmen  of  that  day  lighted  their  pipes  on  the  then  desert  island 
of  Manhattan  before  they  began  to  explore  the  contiguous  beauties. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  attractions  of  the  present  site  of  Tarrytown 
would  have  escaped  their  intelligent  notice,  even  without  the  hint  they 
got  from  the  Indian  hamlet  which  already  occupied  it. 

The  first  purchase  hereabouts  by  the  European  adventurers  was  in 
1680,  very  soon  after  which  settlements  were  commenced ;  though  up 
to  the  period  of  the  revolution  but  little  advance  was  made ;  for  we 
are  told  that  as  late  as  1776,  the  village  consisted  of  only  twelve 
houses.    When  peace  and  prosperity  returned  to  the  land,  the  settle- 
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ment  began  to  increase  and  wax  fat,  and  not  the  less  so  with  the  help 
of  the  active  enterprise  of  the  recruits  who  poured  in,  all  unbidden, 
from  the  neighboring  New-England  colonies  —  the  dreaded  'losel 
Yankees '  of  the  time.  *  TarwB  town,'  the  name  by  which  the  Dutch  at 
first  called  the  hamlet,  in  memento,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  abundance 
of  its  wheat  culture,  fell,  in  process  of  time,  into  the  present  nomen- 
clature of  Tarrytown,  through  the  agency,  says  Mr.  Irving,  of  the 
worthy  housewives  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  good  reason  to 
know  the  village  only  as  the  place  at  which  their  forgetful  husbands 
were  prone  to  tarry  over-much  on  market  and  holidays. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  river-settlements,  Tar- 
rytown gradually  expanded  from  the  hamlet  of  revolutionary  days  into 
the  populous  and  thriving  village  of  these  later  times,  and  within  the 
very  few  years  past,  since  the  generous  outpouring  upon  the  river- 
shores  of  the  wealth  and  elegance  of  the  great  metropolis  below,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  all  the  present  beautiful 
villa  neighborhoods. 

Tarrytown  was  the  centre  of  much  stirring  adventure  during  the 
period  of  the  national  stioiggle  for  independence.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  that  memorable  incident,  the  capture  of  the  British  spy, 
Andre,  which  occurred  in  what  was  then  the  vicinity,  but  is  now  the 
heart  of  the  village.  A  populous  and  elegant  street  now  passes  the 
spot  where  Paulding  and  his  companions  lay  hidden,  and  a  bold  obe- 
lisk points  it  out  to  the  passing  traveller.  At  the  time  of  the  action, 
the  scene  was  overshadowed  by  a  stately  white  wood  tree,  which  by  a 
smgular  coincidence  was  destroyed  by  lightning  on  the  very  day  that 
the  news  of  Arnold's  death  came  to  Tarrytown.  The  remains  of  this 
monumental  tree  were  long  preserved,  but  at  this  day  not  a  trace  of 
it  h  left.     It  was  worthy  of  high  regird  in  its  own  right,  being  a 
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veritable  monarch  of  the  woods,  with  a  grand  girth  of  twenty-six  feet, 
and  with  a  crown  of  corresponding  state;  but  especiaUy  was  it 
cherished  and  revered  for  the  histories  which  were  told  by  its  swaying 
limbs  and  its  rustling  leaves.  '  Major  Andre's  tree,'  as  it  was  called,  is 
graphically  described  in  the  ^  Sketch  Book '  of  Irving,  and  pleasandy 
associated  with  the  immortal  history  of  Ichabod  Crane  and  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

In  a  little  volume  of  *  Letters  about  the  Hudson,'  by  the  late 
Freeman  Hunt,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  a 
story  which  may  be  agreeably  rehearsed  in  connection  with  the  arrest 
of  Andre,  and  as  a  curious  prelude  to  that  history.  The  scene  is  laid 
above  Tarrytown,  near  that  part  of  Haverstraw  Bay  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '  Mother's  Lap.'  Thereabouts,  in  the  autunm  of 
1780,  two  young  men,  named  Sherwood  and  Peterson,  while  lounging 
along  with  their  muskets,  chanced  to  descry  the  approach  of  an  Eng- 
lish gun-boat,  with  twenty-four  men  laying  upon  their  oars.  Not  sup- 
posing the  red  coats  to  have  any  lawful  object  in  thus  seeking  the 
shore,  the  two  lads  secreted  themselves  behind  a  huge  rock  near  the 
margin  of  the  river,  and  after  a  careful  reconnoitering  of  the  enemy, 
unceremoniously  saluted  them  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  their 
pieces.  Two  of  the  crew  were  killed,  whereupon  the  rest,  being  all 
unprepared  for  such  a  reception,  made  a  hasty  retreat  toward  the 
British  sloop-of-war  Vulture,  from  which  it  seemed  they  had  come. 
While  the  assailants  were  watching  the  sloop  in  anticipation  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  attempt  to  land,  and  were  turning  over  the  whole  matter 
in  their  minds,  wondering  what  mischief  it  might  portend,  they  saw  a 
man  cautiously  draw  near 
to  that  part  of  the  river- 
shore  toward  which  the 
boat's  course  had  been  di- 
rected. A  shade  of  dis- 
appointment seemed  to 
cloud  his  features  for  a 
moment,  when,  observing 
the  proximity  of  the  two 
loungers,  he  cast  a  look  of 
indifference  around  him, 
and  retracing  his  steps 
for  a  few  rods,  moved  on 
in  another  direction.  This 
stranger  was  none  other 
than  Major  Andre,  who 
was  at  this  moment  on  his  ™  <^"  ^"^  ^«^  ««"  "«^^- 
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way  to  the  British  quarters  in  New-York,  fully  possessed  of  all  the 
papers  and  advioee  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  Arnold's  treason. 
But  for  the  misadventure  of  the  gun-boat  he  would  have  safely  reached 
the  decks  of  the  '  Vulture '  instead  of  pressing  his  course  toward  the 
dty,  as  he  did,  by  land ;  and  in  that  event,  how  marvellously  changed 
the  history  might  have  been  ! 

A  pleasant  passage  in  the  revolutionary  records  of  Tarrytown  is  the 
story  of  the  successful  surprise  by  the  Americans  of  a  large  corps  of 
British  refugees,  gathered  at  the  tavern  of  Elizabeth  Van  Tassel.  The 
enemy  were  amusing  their  evening  hours  with  cards,  when  Major 
Hunt  and  his  volunteers  rushed  into  the  apartment,  the  Major  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  brandished  a  huge  club  with  which  he  was  armed,  over  the 
table :  '  Gentlemen,  clubs  are  trumps ! ' 

The  luckless  card-players  were  avenged  by  other  and  counter  inci- 
dents hi  the  strife,  as  in  the  capture  by  Colonel  Emmerick  of  the  Con- 
tinental Guard,  which  was  quartered  in  Requa's  house,  when  four  of 
the  patriots  were  killed  and  the  remaining  dozen  were  taken  prisoners. 
And  again,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  when  a  party  of  refugees,  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Akerly,  captured  three  American  militia  men, 
named  Yerks,  Van  Wart,  and  Strong,  the  latter  being  hanged  on  the 
spot. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1778,  eleven  hundred  British  troops 
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landed  at  Tarrytown,  from  batteaux  in  which  they  had  embarked  the 
evening  before  at  PeekskilL  These  forces  for  a  while  occupied  the  sur- 
rounding heights. 

At  another  time,  the  British  yessels^  which  made  their  way  up  the 
river,  were  vigorously  cannonaded  from  the  neighborhood  of  Tarry- 
town.  The  country,  lying  as  it  did  mid-way  between  the  opposing 
armies,  and  occupied  as  it  was  now  by  one  side  and  now  by  the  other, 
the  scales  of  war  went  up  and  down  with  sudden  and  surprising  re- 
vulsions, giving  the  laurel  alternately  to  each. 

Remains  of  military  works  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  village  and  its 
vicinage,  as  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Sleepy  Hollow  above  and  upon  the 
hill  slope  below,  upon  which  the  Indian  village  of  Alipconck,  or  the 
Place  of  Elms,  which  existed  at  the  period  of  the  first  European  pur- 
chase, is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Side  by  side  with  the  historic  page  of  our  village,  comes  its  legendary 
chronicles,  so  vivid  and  clinging  so  closely  to  the  scenes  around  which 
they  are  spun,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  seem  to  us  the  more  real, 
the  actual  or  the  imaginary  events.  For  the  poetic  and  romantic  asso- 
ciations of  the  Hudson  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  fruitful  and 
fitnciful  pen  of  the  late  Washmgton  Irving.  This  most  illustrious  and 
most  beloved  of  our  authors,  was  bom  upon  the  beautiful  river,  and 
he  ever  looked  upon  its  waters  and  upon  its  shores,  upon  every  swell- 
ing wave,  every  rock  and  mountain,  headland  and  island,  with  that  eye 
of  gentle  affection,  through  which  they  appeared  to  his  fancy  in  their 
sweetest  and  most  joyous  aspects.  In  this  spirit  it  was  that  he  de- 
lighted to  read  their  histories  and  to  tell  their  fortunes.  In  all  the 
long  course  of  the  river 
we  find  every  where  the 
impress  of  his  genius  and 
love ;  in  the  tender  tale 
clinging  to  this  spot,  the 
weird  legend  wound  about 
that,  and  the  droll  jest 
which  will  forever  be  re- 
called by  another.  While 
he  thus  worshipped  his 
dear  native  river,  fi'om  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  it 
was  to  that  portion  of  it 
of  which  we  are  now  writ- 
ing, the  generous  waters 
and  shores  of  the  Tappan 
Sea,  that  his  heart  most 
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yearned.  Here,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarrytown,  was  it  that  he 
passed  much  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  and  here  it  was  that  he '  at 
length,  in  ripe  years  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  world-wide  feme  estab- 
lished his  domestic  altar,  and  still  here  is  it  that  he  at  last  sleeps,  in 
the  grave  of  his  own  choice,  amid  the  scenes  he  so  delighted  to 
embellish. 

*  Snnnyside,'  the  home  of  Irving,  described  in  our  preceding  chapter, 
stands  near  the  river,  some  two  miles  below  the  landing  and  the  rail- 
way station  at  Tarrytown.  It  will  ever  be,  as  it  long  has  been,  a  re- 
vered Mecca  to  the  literary  and  to  the  art  pilgrim  by  virtue  of  its 
double  association  with  both  the  life  and  the  works  of  the  departed 
author.  In  this  romantic  cottage  Mr.  Irving  dwelt,  with  intervals  of 
absence,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  and  wrote  some 
of  his  happiest  books,  among  them  that  crowning  glory  of  his  literary 
career,  the  '  Life  of  Washington.  To  the  graces  of  his  genius  we  owe 
the  real  and  the  unreal  '  Snnnyside,'  the  oixfi  as  it  actually  stands  in 
material  form,  and  the  other  as  it  is  known  to  the  world  away  in  the 
rich  garb  of  romance  in  which  his  felicitous  imagination  clothed  it. 
But  much  as  we  may  be  tempted  to  linger  in  the  whispering  shades 
of  Snnnyside,  it  is  still  beyond  that  we  must  turn  for  the  scenes  of  Mr. 
Irving's  happiest  imaginings ;  onward  toward  the  upper  extremity  of 
oar  village,  where  our  feet  may  enter  the  classic  glens  of  Sleepy 
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Hollow.  So  perfect  is  the  art  with  which  these  scenes  are  decked, 
that  away  from  them  the  whole  seems  to  ns  only  a  beautiful  ideality, 
and  the  very  name  of  '  Sleepy  Hollow  *  but  a  poetic  thought ;  while, 
when  actually  in  their  midst,  the  places  and  conditions  are  so  real  that 
the  myths  assume  substantial  existence  in  our  midst,  and  we  grow  to 
believe  as  firmly  in  Ichabod  Crane  and  the  headless  horseman  as  in 
Major  Andre  and  John  Paulding  themselves.  The  unfortunate  soldier 
was  captured  under  the  whitewood  tree,  and  on  the  selfsame  spot 
down  went  the  heart  of  the  lank  pedagogue  at  the  sound  of  the  groans 
of  the  pursuing  Hessian.  Standing  upon  the  spot  and  recalling  both 
stories,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  real  and  which  the 
ideal. 

Much  of  the  romantic  association  with  which  the  pen  of  Irving  has 
beautified  the  vicinage  of  Tarrytown  has  grown  out  of  the  famous 
story  which  his  fancy  spun  from  the  pre-conceived  tradition  that  the 
region  was  haunted  by  the  grim  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  '  whose 
head,'  says  the  author,  *had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  in 
some  nameless  battle  during  the  revolutionary  war.'  That  he  was 
buried  near  the  ancient  church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,. and  was  wont,  in 
dark  and  dismal  nights,  to  mount  his  weird  charger  and  gallop  forth 
^over  bush  and  brake'  in  quest  of  his  mbsing  head;  now  and  then 
compelling  the  frightened  folk  whom  he  encountered  in  his  forays  to 
mount  behind  him,  when  he  would  thunder  onward  until  he  ap- 
proached the  little  bridge  which  crosses  the  brook  near  the  church- 
yard which  he  inhabited,  and  would  then  turn  into  a  skeleton,  pitch 
his  fellow-rider  into  the  water,  and  ^  spring  over  the  tree-tops  with  a 
clap  of  thunder,'  or  vanish  in  a  flash 
of  fire  I  The  little  valley  known  as 
Sleepy  Hollow  —  the  scene  of  the 
legend  —  is  represented  as  having 
been  *  under  the  sway  of  some  witch- 
ing power,  that  had  a  spell  over  the 
minds  of  the  good  people,'  predis- 
posing them  to  trances  and  viaons 
and  to  a  ready  credence  in  all  species 
of  marvellous  tales  and  '  twilight 
superstitions.'  In  this  sequestered 
and  dreamy  glen,  and  amidst  these 
nmple-minded  folk,  there  Harried' 
whilome  *a  worthy  wight  of  the 
name  of  Ichabod  Crane,'  whose  ofiice 
it  was  to  preside  in  the  little  school- 
house  and  ditribute  crumbs  of  wis- 
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dora  to  the  rising  generation.  '  He  was,'  says  the  legend,  ag£un, '  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  a  State  which  supplies  the  Union  with  pioneers  for  the 
mind  as  well  as  for  the  forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  frontier 
woodmen  and  country  school-masters.  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not 
inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  nar- 
row shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs;  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his 
sleeves ;  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame 
most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small  and  flat  at  the  top, 
with  huge  ears ;  large  green,  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long,  snipe  nose,  so 
that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck  to  tell 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a 
hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering  about 
him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descending 
upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield.'  The 
worthy  Ichabod's  professional  occupation  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  and 
also  as  an  instructor  in  psalmody,  threw  him  into  the  society  of  the 
beautifiil  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  belle  and  heiress  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  soon  fell  a  victim  the  potency  of  her  charms  and  the 
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dazzling  picture  of  the  plenty  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  As  he 
pressed  his  suit,  his  more  rustic  rivals  withdrew  in  despair ;  all  saye 
one,  '  a  burly,  roaring,  roistering,'  and  hard-riding  hero,  who  was  ad- 
mired and  feared  all  the  country  round  under  the  sobriquet  of  Brom 
Bones.  Brom,  all  undismayed  by  the  superior  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pedagogue,  stuck  to  his  colors  undaunted,  and  bravely 
<Usputed  the  prize  inch  by  inch.  As  the  fidr  Katrina  was  too  much  of 
a  coquette  to  decide  the  question  for  the  opposing  swains,  Brom  was 
determined  that  they  should  arrange  the  matter  themselves.  Fiuling 
in  his  efforts  to  persuade  Ichabod  to  a  decision  by  a  trial  of  muscle,  no 
resource  was  left  to  the  jolly  suitor  but  his  mother  wit.  This  by  no 
means  powerless  weapon  he  for  some  time  wielded,  in  various  rude 
practic^  jokes,  upon  the  perplexed  psalmodist,  when  they  were  both 
bidden  to  a  grand  merry-making,  or  quilting  frolic,  at  the  homestead 
of  old  Baltas  Van  Tassel,  the  father  of  the  contested  heiress.  After  a 
notable  carouse  and  toward  the  mystic  hours,  the  assembly  dispersed, 
Ichabod  taking  his  way — not  a  little  crest-fallen  from  some  cause  or 
other — toward  the  stables,  where  he,  having  bestrode  old  Gunpowder, 
the  steed  which  he  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  made  all  speed 
for  his  quarters  in  the  Hollow.  He  mused  as  he  rode  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  the  night,  and  especially  upon  the  ghostly  tales  which  had 
been  told,  and  more  than  all,  upon  the  new  and  fearful  versions  of  the 
legend  of  the  headless  Hessian.  Reachmg  the  great  whitewood  tree 
of  Andre  memory,  he  was  startled  by  what  seemed  to  his  apprehensive 
ears  a  deadly  groan ;  and  soon  after  prayers  came  to  his  bloodless  lips 
as  he  found  himself  followed  by  the  very  apparition  of  his  fears.  On 
bounded  old  Gunpowder,  no  less  terrified  than  his  rider,  in  a  mad 
pursuit,  wonderfully  described  in  the  legend,  until  they  at  length  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  beyond  which  lay  sanctuary  for  the  pursued.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  ghostly  horseman  rose  like  a  colossus  in  his 
stirrups  and  hurled  his  head,  which  he  had  before  carried  on  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle,  plump  at  the  devoted  Ichabod.  ^  It  encountered  his 
cranium,'  says  the  story ;  ^  he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and 
Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  the  goblin  rider,  passed  by  like  a 
whirlwind.'  From  that  day  forth  the  school-master  was  missing,  but 
on  the  morning  following  the  mid-night  gallop,  his  steed  was  dis- 
covered quietly  cropping  the  grass  near  the  bridge,  and  hard  by  were 
gathered  the  remains  of  a  huge  shattered  pumpkin. 

We  present  this  rapid  abstract  of  the  immortal  legend,  that  our 
readers  unfamiliar  with  it,  if  any  such  there  should  chance  to  be,  may 
follow  us  intelligently  over  the  scenes  amid  which  it  transpired.  The 
Sleepy  Hollow  of  the  tale  lies  within  a  pleasant  stroll,  a  mile  or  so,  of 
Tarrytown.  It  is  a  quiet  nook  in  the  lap  of  the  hills ;  in  its  aspect,  as 
suggestive  now  of  repose  and  of  sunny  or  shady  dreams,  as  in  the  time 
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of  the  luckless  Ichabod.  A  beaatiftd  brook,  known  as  the  *  Pocantico,' 
and  agun  as  ^Mill  River,'  winds  through  the  vale,  and  passing  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  old  church  of  the  legend,  enters  the  Hudson  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  village.  It  is  easy  enough  to  the  fancy  as  one 
rambles  here,  to  re-people  the  solitudes  with  their  traditionary  inhabi- 
tants ;  to  see  again,  in  the  person  of  some  tall  rustic,  the  gaunt  form  of 
the  master;  and  in  some  one  of  the  little  huts,  the  school-house  where 
he  administered  his  doses  of  wisdom  and  birch,  and  in  another  the  an- 
cient abode  of  his  host,  the  choleric  Hans  Van  Ripper. 

Far  up  in  the  glen,  where  the  brook  runs  amid  mossy  rocks,  is  an 
old  mill,  the  original  of  the  quaint  *  Carl's  Mill,'  where  in  learned 
colloquy  with  the  occupant,  a  grave  'AMcan  sage,'  the  venerable 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
*  surprising  though  true  story ,^  as  Mr.  Irving  calls  his  history  of  the 
^  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow,'  as  well  as  of  other  astonishing 
reminiscences. 

The  ancient  Dutch  Church  where  Ichabod  Crane  led  the  choir,  and 
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thought  himself  second  in  dignity  only  to  the  parson  himself  and 
where  the  headless  trunk  of  the  unquiet  Hessian  was  buried,  stands, 
not  in  the  little  vale  properly  known  as  Sleepy  Hollow,  but  nearer  to 
the  Hudson,  and  directly  on  the  great  road  to  Sing-Sing  above,  the 
original  highway  from  New- York  to  Albany.  It  is  a  picturesque  old 
edifice,  apart  from  all  the  embellishments  of  history  and  romance.  The 
walls  are  built  of  stone  and  of  brick,  imported  for  the  purpose  from 
Holland;  and  an  antique  belfry  surmounts  an  old-&shioned  hipped 
roof.  Formerly  the  entrance  was  upon  the  side,  but  now  it  is  from 
the  gable-end,  fronting  the  road.    A  Grecian  portico,  which  was  a 

*  modem  improvement '  for  some  years,  has  recently  been  taken  away, 
and  the  old  air  of  the  building  restored,  much  to  its  advantage.  The 
church  was  erected  in  1699  by  Frederick  Philipse  and  his  wife,  and  a 
tablet  set  in  the  wall  to  the  left  of  th^  entrance,  intimates  this  fact. 

*  The  interior  of  the  edifice,'  says  Bolton,  *  has  undergone  much  repair 
and  alteration,  semi-gothic  lights  having  supplanted  the  old-fashioned 
square-headed  windows.  The  pulpit  and  Heilig  Avond-maal  (holy 
communion  table)  were,  like  the  brick,  originally  imported  from 
Holland,  the  former  being  a  capacious  afiair,  surmounted  by  a  sound- 
ing-board, like  the  church  itself  the  pulpit  and  canopy  have  not  es- 
caped the  hand  of  innovation ;  but,  thanks  to  a  few  generous  spirits, 
the  communion-table  still  remains,  untouched,  a  venerable  relic  of  a 
by-gone  age.    The  bell  of  the  church,'  adds  the  writer  just  quoted, 

*  was  cast  in  Holland,  and  presented  by  Frederick  Philipse.'  Upon  the 
western  end  of  the  edifice  is  a  curious  vane,  in  the  shape  of  a  flag, 
upon  which  are  inscribed  the  initials  of  the  generous  founder.  The 
communion  service,  which  he  also  presented,  consists  of  two  silver 
beakers,  one  of  which  bears  his  name  and  the  other  that  of  his  wife. 
They  are  about  seven  inches  high,  and  are  richly  engraved  with 
antique  figures  and  dwnty  tracery.  Beside  these  valuable  relics,  the 
church  possesses  a  baptismal  bowl  of  solid  silver,  eight  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  donor, 
*Fredrych  Felypse.'  The  old  church  has  now  fallen  into  disuse,  ex- 
cept upon  very  special  occasions. 

This  venerable  edifice  is  greatly  treasured  by  the  Tarrytown  folk, 
who  delight  to  recount  its  history.  Mr.  Irving  took  especial  comfort 
in  gazing  upon  its  dingy  old  walls,  and  the  many  allusions  to  it  in 
his  published  sketches  and  in  his  correspondence,  sparkle  with  the 
pleasantest  characteristics  both  of  his  humor  and  his  pathos.  Long 
ago  he  selected  his  last  resting-place  within  the  quiet  cemetery  which  it 
overshadows,  and  hither  was  he  borne  on  the  fifteenth  of  December 
last  (1859)  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  honored  grave 
will  henceforth  be  the  chiefest  and  dearest  of  all  the  associations  which 
in  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  have  gathered  about  the  clasric  spot. 
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Very  near  the  church,  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pond  into 
which  the  waters  of  the  Pocantico  are  gathered  after  passmg  under 
the  little  bridge,  is  an  ancient  mill  and  the  homestead  in  other  days  of 
the  Philipse  family,  the  lords  of  the  manor.  It  is  now  sometimes,  as 
formerly,  called  the  Manor  House,  or  Castle*  Philipse.  Famous  stories, 
no  doubt,  the  time-hopored  edifice  might  tell,  of  its  rank  and  state  in 
other  days,  when  its  masters  ruled  the  land  with  feudal  sway,  and  all 
did  them  reverence.  Though  staunch  and  massive  now  as  ever,  the 
once  proud  ^  castle,^  is  sadly  belittled  by  the  elegant  and  sumptuous 
homes  which  have  of  late  years  grown  up  so  thickly  around  it.  It  has 
indeed,  as  if  conscious  of  its  fiided  glories,  modestly  retired  from  pub- 
lic gaze ;  for  in  the  thick  leafage  which  surrounds  it,  we  can  see  only 
where,  and  not  what,  it  is.  The  ^  Old  Mill'  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
picture  as  we  look  across  the  pond  to  the  river  and  mountains  beyond. 
It  is  a  varied  and  most  charming  scene,  and  in  the  mellow  hues  and 
atmosphere  of  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  mystic  shades  of  evening,  is 
well  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  enjoy. 

A  thickly-wooded  point,  which  makes  out  into  the  river  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pocantico,  is  named  after  the  Hon.  A.  C.  Eingsland, 
formerly  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- York.  His  homestead  stands 
near  the  extremity  of  the  little  cape,  but  so  much  within  the  shelter  of 
trees,  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  '  Kingsland's  Point '  and  the  temple- 
crowned  boulder,  which  rises  from  the  water  near  the  end,  are  pleasant 
^tures  in  the  Hudson  voyage,  which  will  not  fail  to  attract  very 
gratified  remark. 

Some  hundred  acres  or  more  of  the  hill  and  glen  above  the  Pocantico 
and  Sleepy  Hollow  have  recently  been  set  apart  for  an  association  of 
villa  homes,  under  the  style  and  title  of  'Irving  Park.'  The  topo- 
graphy of  the  beautiful  tract  is  so  happy  as  to  present  many  sites  of 
wonderful  advantage,  in  the  way  of  landscape  beauty  overlooking  the 
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neighborhood — land  and  water,  in  every  direction,  &r  and  near. 
The  intention  is,  that  one  half  of  the  domain  shall  be  privately  occu- 
pied ;  "while  the  rest  is  held  forever  in  reserve,  for  the  general  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  whole  embellished  with  trees,  and  lawns,  walks,  and  all  the 
many  attractions  of  park  culture. 

The  river  lands  from  Tarrytown,  onward  to  the  village  of  Sing-Sing, 
a  distance  of  some  five  miles,  are  all  occupied,  like  those  of  the  country 
below,  as  sites  for  romantic  residences.  Not  far  above  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  church,  lie  the  grounds  of  Gen.  James  Watson  Webb,  sloping 
down  to  the  margin  of  the  Hudson,  near  which  his  house  is  built;  and 
yet  beyond  is  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Anson  6.  Phelps,  and  the  beautiful 
chateau  of  Rockwood,  the  seat,  at  present,  of  Edwin  Battlett,  Esq., 
though  we  believe  it  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Wm.  II. 
Aspinwall  of  New-York. 

Sing-Sing  is  the  largest  of  the  river  villages  below  the  Highlands. 
Its  odd  name  *is  a  corruption,'  says  Irving,  with  his  wonted  droll 
humor,  ^  of  the  old  Indian  name,  0-sin-sing.  Some  have  rendered  it, 
O-sin-song,  or  O,  sing-song,  in  token  of  its  being  a  great  market  town, 
where  any  thing  may  be  had  for  a  mere  song.  Its  present  melodious 
alteration  to  Sing-Sing  is  said  to  have  been  in  compliment  to  a  Yankee 
singing-master,  who  taught  the  inhabitants  the  art  of  singing  through 
the  nose.'  Others  say  the  name  is  a  variation  of  that  of  the  Chinese 
Governor,  Tsing  Sing,  and  was  brought  over  by  a  Dutch  sailor  who 
had  traded  with  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  comes,  however,  from  the 
aboriginal  appellation  of  Ossen-ing,  derived  from  Ossin,  a  stone,  and 
ing,  a  place,  or  *  stone  upon  stone ; '  and  well  is  the  neighborhood 
named,  for  a  more  rugged  spot  of  hill  and  ravine,  and  a  wilder  up- 
heaving of  rock  and  boulder  one  could  hardly  ask  for  within  the  streets 
of  an  orderly  Christian  town.  The  place,  with  such  a  varied  topo- 
graphy, beguiling  the  tourist  now  into  the  wild  shades  of  its  own  dark 
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ravines,  and  anon  showing  him  all  the  wonders  of  the  earth'from  some 
soaring  height,  is  of  course  rich  in  natural  beauty. 

The  great  Croton  Aqueduct,  which  commences  its  forty-mile  jour- 
ney to  the  metropolis  not  fer  beyond  Sing-Sing,  takes  up  its  line  of 
march  through  the  village  streets  in  great  pomp  and  state,  being 
borne  over  road  and  ravine  on  the  shoulders  of  colossal  stone  bridges 
of  immense  size  and  strength.  The  great  arches  of  these  massive 
structures,  stepping  from  hill  to  hill,  Uke  giants  in  a  fairy  tale,  fall  in 
admirably  with  the  character  of  the  landscape  and  wonderfully  em- 
phasize its  bold  and  rugged  features. 

It  was  upon  an  eminence  in  this  vicinity,  called  Zion  Hill,  that 
Matthias  the  Prophet  dwelt  at  the  period  of  his  strange  impositions, 
nearly  a  generation  ago. 

The  village  possesses  several  educational  institutions  of  high  renown 
the  whole  State  over.  Its  specialty,  however,  and  that  which  makes 
its  name  and  fame  abroad,  is  the  celebrated  prison  which  occupies  so 
large  an  area  of  the  river-shore  below.  It  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  first  State 
Prison  at  Auburn,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1824  as  a  drain  for  the 
excesMve  population  of  that  establishment.  One  hundred  of  the 
Auburn  convicts  were  brought  to  Sing-Sing  two  years  later  and  set 
to  work  at  quarrying  the  marble  of  the  region  and  erecting  the  present 
imposing  structures.  The  first  portion  of  the  work,  a  building  con- 
taining  eight  hundred  cells,  was  completed  in  1829;  and  was  subse- 
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quently  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  another  story,  to  the  total  extent 
of  one  thoosand  apartments.  Besides  this  edifice,  which  covers  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  the  river  marge,  and  is  five  stories  in 
height,  there  are  others  extending  firom  the  ends  at  right  angles 
toward  the  water,  giving  the  whole  plan  that  of  a  huge  quadrangle 
open  on  the  west ;  the  space  within  is  also  covered  with  the  work-shops, 
in  which  are  practised  the  various  trades,  which  occupy  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  convicts.  More  recently  another  building  has  been 
erected  on  the  high  ground  east  of  the  main  establishment  for  the  ex- 
clusive accommodation  of  the  female  prisoners.  The  entire  area  of  the 
prison  lands  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  which  rise  boldly  from 
the  river  in  rugged,  rocky  hill-sides ;  dotted  all  about,  on  the  more 
commanding  points,  by  the  little  wooden  boxes,  which  shelter  the 
various  sentinels  who  watch  the  convicts  below  and  the  outsiders 
around.  This  prison  is  a  striking  object  in  the  landsci^ie,  whether 
seen  from  the  river  or  from  the  shore. 
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You  will  have  learned  the  iall  of  Schamyl  and  his  cause  on  the  Cas- 
pian side  of  the  Caucasus.  He  has  been  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  will  probably  be  pensioned  ^d  made  to  feel  the  wealth  and 
power  of  his  old  foe  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  The  Circassians  of  the 
Black  Sea  side  of  the  Caucasian  chain  still  hold  out  against  the  Em- 
peror, and  have  lately  made  a  very  forcible  appeal  to  some  of  the 
European  governments  against  the  continued  warfare  carried  on 
against  them  by  Russia,  and  asking  that,  in  the  great  Congress  to  be 
held  on  European  affairs,  the  state  of  their  country  be  also  taken  into 
consideration.  If  England  was  not,  at  this  moment,  rather  shy  of 
awakening  a  new  hostile  feeling  in  Russia,  and  thus  jeopardizing 
her  feeble  entente  with  France,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  would  stretch 
out  a  protecting  hand  to  the  Circassians,  so  as  to  raise  up  a  barrier  for 
her  Indian  possessions.  It  is  not,  however,  through  the  Caucasus  that 
Russia  may  attack  India  in  case  of  need,  but  by  the  way  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  through  Persia,  or  along  the  Chinese  frontier  by  Mero.  Those 
Circassians  (so  to  call  them)  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Circassia,  on  the  low  grounds,  having  long  since  nomi- 
nally submitted  to  the  Czar,  and  proven  themselves  unruly  subjects, 
have  now  been  invited  to  make  themselves  scarce,  and  consequently 
have  come  down  to  this  capital,  where  they  present  the  most  squalid 
appearance  imaginable.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  very  picturesque, 
and  their  tall,  yellow  felt  caps,  surrounded  with  black  or  white  sheep- 
skin, though  certainly  an  uncomfortable  bead-dress  in  summer,  sets 
off  well  their  tall  figures :  that  of  the  women  has  nothing  remarkable 
in  it.  It  it  composed  of  rather  sallow-colored  tchinze,  pantaloons 
reaching  low  about  the  feet,  a  tight  jacket,  the  head-dress  simply  a 
handkerchief  interlaced  among  their  hair,  and  the  neck  rather  low. 
Some  wear  a  corset,  which  makes  them  seem  slender,  and  as  most  of 
them  are  tall^  it  adds  much  to  their  appearance.  An  occasional  peep 
at  this  peculiar  part  of  the  Circassian  costume  can  often  be  had  as 
they  silently  follow  their  fiithers,  husbands,  or  brothers  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  They  all,  invariably,  leave  their  faces  bare. 
The  men  are  decidedly  handsome;  and  perhaps,  bating  their  dirt 
and  filthy  dresses,  the  women  would  sustain  the  reputation  of  this  fiir- 
fiimed,  fair  race  of  mankind. 

Some  three  years  ago  an  ill-advised  expedition  was  got  up  here  to 
Bid  the  Black  Sea  Circassians  against  Russia,  under  the  lead  of  Ismail 
Pacha,  Ismail  Bey,  and  Mehemed  Bey,  the  latter  a  renegade  Pole  in 
the  Turkish  army.    There  is  no  doubt  in  some  minds  but  that  it  was 
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fostered  by  the  Turkish  goyemmeiit,  and  espeoially  by  the  present 
Capudaa  Pacha,  ip?ho  is  the  Hotspur  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Cir- 
cassian origin.  It  was  composed  mostly  of  renegade  Poles  and  Hun- 
garians, and  had  in  view  the  collecting  of  the  numerous  Polish  slaves 
now  existing  among.the  Circassians,  deserters  and  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  supposed  to  amount  to  some 
ten  thousand  in  number.  It  was  also  thought  that  many  other  Poles 
would  desert  from  the  Russians  and  join  it.  Among  the  amateurs  who 
joined  the  expedition  were  two  semi-naturalized  Americans,  named 
Romer  and  Wilks,  both  well  known  in  Colonel  Colt's  fiu>famed  ar- 
senal of  arms  at  Hartford.  These  state  that  ^  Colt's  revolvers '  stand  in 
high  repute  among  the  Circassians,  who  possess  many  of  the  much 
redoubted  arms  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  and  that  many  a  Rus- 
sian has  been  laid  low  at  the  clack  of  a  ^  Colt.'  All  of  the  chieft  have 
purchased  them  in  Constantinople,  and  Romer  and  Wilks  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  the  mountaineers  by  their  knowledge  of  arms 
in  general,  and  these  in  particular. 

They  state  that  the  Circassians  have  no  towns  or  even  villages ; 
that  they  live  in  wretched  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  filled 
in  with  mud ;  that  they  have  considerable  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  cultivate  litUe  ground.  They  even  follow  the  chase  but  seldom, 
though  their  country  is  full  of  deer  and  wild  hogs.  They  are 
Druids,  though  nominally  Musselmans,  and  almost  all  have  Arabic 
names,  such  as  Omar,  Mehemed  All,  etc.,  but  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
of  any  religion  which  may  best  suit  their  policy.  They  are  not  no- 
madic, that  is,  they  do  not  wander  about  the  country,  because  it  being 
composed  of  many  tribes,  nearly  all  at  war  with  each  other,  it  would 
expose  them  to  constant  attack  and  to  the  loss  of  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, who  would  be  held  in  bondage  by  their  captors,  or  sent  down  to 
Constantinople  for  sale  as  slaves.  They  consider  themselves  extremely 
cunning,  and  believe  that  had  they  the  learning  of  the  Turks,  the 
whole  world  could  not  match  them.  Education  they,  however,  have 
none,  and  few  can  read  or  write.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of  all 
foreigners,  and  very  selfish  withal,  so  much  so  that  they  would  not  al- 
low their  Polish  slaves  to  join  the  expedition  designed  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country.  These  slaves  are  stated  as  being  in  a  most  de- 
graded and  squalid  condition,  with  scarce  food  for  their  subsistence. 
The  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  contain  many  mines  of  silver,  lead, 
and  sulphur,  also  some  iron.  There  is  also  plenty  of  saltpetre,  so  that, 
in  their  own  rude  way,  they  are  able  to  make  powder  for  their  arms. 
Circassian  rifles,  pistols,  and  daggers  are  fiunous  all  over  the  East ; 
but  they  are  seldom  made  in  Circassia ;  there  are  many  gunsmiths 
engaged  in  their  manufacture  in  the  towns  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  in  Constantinople.   They  are,  however,  more 
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ornamental  than  osefal  in  the  hands  of  those  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  more  modem  and  improved  arms.  The  principal  disagreements 
attending  a  Circassian  life,  are  the  fever-and-ague,  lice,  and  the  itch. 
The  latter  is  of  the  seven  years'  kind,  and  is  seldom  got  rid  of  in  a  less 
period.  Provisions  are  scarce,  and  bread,  except  Indian,  difficult  to 
procure.  Coinage  there  is  none,  except  a  few  Russian  silver  ones, 
called  *  Moneta.' 

Messrs.  Romer  and  Wilks,  during  their  residence  in  Circassia,  made 
an  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  great  peak  of  the  Circassian  range,  called 
by  the  Russians  the  Bladi  Gaticass^  and  by  the  Circassians  the  Nbgay 
Kay^  and*the  ShagvAsM..  They  travelled  for  two  days  up  the  river 
called  the  Subasht  a  mountain  torrent  rising  in  the  peak,  and  running 
down  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  torrents  imagina- 
ble, bursting  over  elevated  precipices,  with  a  roar  heard  from  a  great 
distance,  and  carrying  with  it,  in  the  season  of  melting  snows,  boulders 
of  many  tons  weight.  Their  ascent  was  long  and  tedious,  but  favored 
by  a  Circassian  whom  they  had  induced,  by  high  offers  of  reward,  to 
be  their  guide.  After  two  days'  painfid  march  they  reached  a 
plateau  many  thousand  feet  high,  from  which  the  peak  of  the  Nogay 
Kay  rises,  and  where  the  Black  Sea  appears  as  a  huge  mirror  in  the 
distance.  Here  they  spent  a  day  in  repose,  the  only  occupants  of  the 
spot  being  a  wild  shepherd  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  vegetation  other  than  small  patches  of  grass  and  a 
few  stunted  fir  trees.  Rising  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they 
recommenced  their  toilsome  journey,  and  after  overcoming  innumer- 
able difficulties,  more  from  the  immense  size  of  the  rocks  which  covered 
the  way,  than  the  distance,  they  came  to  the  seat  of  a  mass  of  almost 
perpendicular  rock  which  they  supposed  must  be  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  high,  perfectly  inaccessible.  Out  of  this  the  Snbash  has  its  rise, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  huge  cavern  out  of  which  it  rushes  could  be 
distinctly  seen  &r  above  their  heads.  They  made  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  reach  it,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  their  Circassian  guide, 
whose  mind  was  filled  with  traditional  tales  connected  with  this  fabled 
scene  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Promethus  by  the  monarch 
of  the  skies.  Seldom  has  mortal  foot  pressed  this  elevated  peak.  The 
Russian  officers  stationed  in  Georgia  have  never  dared  to  attempt  it, 
on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  their  mountain  foes,  the  Circassians. 
The  guide  related  to  Messrs.  Romer  and  Wilks  a  tradition  that  many 
years  ago  when  the  torrent  path  of  the  Subash  was  less  frightful  than 
it  now  is,  and  the  rocks  more  accessible,  a  Circassian  warrior  who 
had  ventured  up  the  Nogay  Kay,  after  much  painful  labor  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  cavern,  and  groped  his  way  some  distance  along  the 
side  of  the  icy  cold  stream  which  gushes  up  from  unknown  depths,  and 
rushes  down  the  precipice  with  deafening  roar.    It  required  all  the 
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courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Circassian  to  penetrate  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  cavern.  While  filled  with  feelings  easier  imagined  than 
described,  he  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  an  undistinguishable  being 
dwelling  somewhere  in  the  dreary,  subterraneous  abode.  Approach- 
ing the  spot  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed,  he  beheld  the  form 
of  a  man  of  ancient  times,  covered  with  chains,  doubtless  somewhat 
the  *  worse  for  the  wear,'  bending  low  beneath  their  weight.  The 
captive  told  the  Circassian  that  he  had  been  confined  there  for  being 
made  a  human  being,  and  could  only  be  freed  by  the  means  of  a  sword 
which  then  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavern  ;  that  to  reach  it,  he 
must  be  provided  with  seven  hooked  sticks  of  Cornel  wood;  (in  Turk- 
ish called  kistsnljik^)  and  begged  him  not  to  forsake  him,  for  he  had 
been  many,  many  long  years  there  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or 
hearing  the  voice  of  any  living  creature.  On  the  wall  or  side  of  the 
cavern,  hung  a  sword  of  massive  size,  uninjured  by  the  damp- 
ness of  the  spot,  and  of  that  mysterious  shining  blue  color  which  is 
the  result  of  the  action  of  fire  upon  iron.  It  seemed  so  fresh,  that, 
as  the  gusts  of  wind  rushed  through  the  cavern,  the  Circaanan  fancied 
it  moved,  either  from  anger  at  his  presence,  or  from  a  desire  to  escape 
from  the  spell  which  held  it  against  the  rock  where  it  hung.  Over- 
come by  the  touching  appeal  of  the  sufferer,  who  was  loaded  down 
with  the  weight  of  his  chains,  the  Circassian  hastened  to  quit  the 
cavern,  and  to  procure  the  seven  cornel  branches  necessary  for  his  de- 
liverance. With  difficulty  he  regained  the  base  of  the  crag,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  descend  to  the  plateau  below,  eagerly  engaged  in  seardi  of 
the  objects  desired.  No  where,  however,  did  the  cornel  tree  present 
itself  to  his  sight,  and  finally  imagining  that  sticks,  cut  as  directed, 
from  any  other  tree  would  serve  the  same  purpose,  he  climbed  a  beech 
tree  and  procured  seven  strong  sticks,  each  with  a  hook  at  one  end. 
Thus  provided,  he  returned  to  the  mountain  peak,  and  after  address- 
ing a  fervent  prayer  to  the  druidical  deity  presiding  over  the  almost 
celestial  place  on  which  he  stood,  (for  this  elevated  peak  of  the  Cau- 
casian range  is  nearly  always  lost  amidst  the  clouds,)  he  made  his 
way  again  into  the  recesses  of  the  awe-inspiring  cavern,  where  he  soon 
found  the  object  of  his  visit  and  his  commiseration,  by  the  moans  with 
which  he  filled  the  vast  space  around  him.  Raising  himself  up  by  an 
effort  almost  superhuman,  the  captive  eagerly  grasped  the  seven 
sticks,  and  stretdiing  high  his  arm,  endeavored  to  pull  the  spell-bound 
sword  from  the  wall  where  it  hung.  Each  of  the  sticks  however, 
broke  short  in  the  attempt,  until  the  last  one  had  snapped ;  and  over- 
come by  the  exertion  and  his  anxiety,  the  captive  again  fell  back  to 
the  ground  with  a  deep  moan  of  despair,  and  a  clashing  of  his  chjuns 
which  resounded  fearfully  'throughout  the  cavern. 
^  Human  bemg  I '  he  loudly  exclaimed, '  why  hast  thou  sought  to 
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deceive  me  ?  to  give  rise  tQ  hopes  of  freedom,  chained  for  so  many 
long  centuries,  bat  to  be  crashed  when  I  thought  my  deliverance  so  cer- 
tain? Faithless  thou  art,  like  all  mortals;  their  infidelity  lost  them 
their  immortality,  and  rendered  them  unworthy  of  existence  amongst 
the  faithM  ones  who  sarround  their  Cbsatob.  I  have  yet  power  to 
punish  thy  deception.  Thou  shalt  never  have  but  one  child,  and  its 
offspring  shall  also  be  limited  to  but  one.  One  shall  thy  lineage  ever 
be  to  the  end  of  time.  Thy  child,  as  well  as  all  those  of  thy  fellow- 
countrymen,  shall  war  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  each 
other's  children  into  bondage,  until  all  shall  finally  become  the  slaves 
of  a  stranger.' 

This  legend  of  the  Caucasus  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  moun- 
taineers certainly  know  nothing  of  the  fabled  history  of  Prometheus. 
Whether  theirs  is  the  true  one,  correcting  that  tale  by  the  classic 
authors,  or  is  but  a  tame  version  of  the  real  history  so  unusually 
indited^  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  for  himself  In  either  case  it  may 
not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  admittance  to  the  pages  of  the  Kniokeb- 
BOCKEB,  where  it  may  pass  for  fitble  or  history,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who,  having  promptly  paid  their  subscriptions,  are  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  the  right  of  making  a  choice  to  please  themselves. 
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On  downy  couch  reclined  Gosnvvx, 

The  belle  of  seaBons  three ; 
Reclined  at  ease  hi  Luxury's  lap, 

In  languid  pote  and  free : 
While  orient  lights  outlined  her  form 

Against  a  back-ground  red; 
Outlined  her  lovely  bust  and  arms, 

And  pretty  Grecian  head. 

And  thus  the  live-long  day  she  lounged 
'  Youth's  golden  hours  away ; 
Thus  lounged  in  reveried  discontent, 

Ennuied  and  iad  alway. 
To  her  the  pageant  of  the  world 

A  splendid  Dnlness  seemed ; 
The  life  and  pastimes  of  her  sex 

All  tiresome  *  bores '  were  deemed. 


She  sought  the  secret  of  a  life 

From  sages  learned  and  wise ; 
But  there  was  naught  in  all  their  lore 

Which  could  repress  her  sighs. 
When  all  at  once  CoRiirirv  grew  gay : 

The  pathway  she  had  found 
To  joy  and  peace  unknown  before 

In  Fashiok's  endless  round. 

The  ken  of  Age  with  that  of  Touth, 

Herein  did  not  compare : 
For 't  was  a  youth  of  tender  years, 

Who  drove  away  her  care. 
The  young  Apollo  blushing  gave 

The  boon  for  which  she  strove : 
One  little  word  comprised  it  all  — 

That  little  word  was  Lovx. 
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MY    FIRST    NiGurr    IN    r.ONX>ON-- 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1852, 1  landed  at  Liverpool,  after  a  run 
of  nine  days  from  New- York.  I  took  the  eleven  o'clock  train  for 
London,  and  arrived  at  the  Euston  Square  station  about  seven  in  the 
evening.  Having  obtained  a  cab,  I  drove  to  Morley's  Hotel  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  a  house  then,  as  now,  very  generally  patronized  by 
Americans, 

I  had  risen  early,  and  had  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day :  I  felt 
therefore  somewhat  fatigued,  and  by  the  time  I  had  dined,  the  eve- 
ning also  being  pretty  well  advanced,  I  resolved  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  it  at  home.  Having  changed  my  boots  for  a  pair  of  slippers,  I 
seated  myself  in  a  large  easy-chair  with  the  intention  of  reading  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  going  to  bed.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution 
I  retired  about  ten  o'clock  to  my  room.  I  then  found  myself,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  as  sleepy  as  I  had  anticipated  I  should  be  by  that 
time,  and  I  knew  too  well  how  useless,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  to  seek  my  •ouch  immediately ;  for  if  once  you  begin  to 
debate  the  question  with  yourself  as  to  whether  you  be  sleepy  or  not, 
the  doubt  alone  suffices  to  keep  you  awake  at  least  an  additional 
hour.  I  therefore,  notwithstanding  my  previous  determination  of 
passing  the  evenmg  at  home,  resolved  to  go  out  for  a  short  time. 

I  strolled  into  the  Strand,  and  had  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
toward  Temple  Bar,  when  a  curious  piece  of  clock-work  in  a  jewel- 
ler's window  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  stopped  to  look  at  it  for  a 
few  moments.  While  thus  occupied,  a  child,  miserably  clad,  ap- 
proached me  and  solicited  alms.  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  handful 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  selecting  a  small  piece  of  the  latter,  gave  it  to 
her.  Having  done  so,  I  was  about  to  resume  my  position  at  the  win- 
daw,  when  a  woman,  dressed  in  black,  who  stood  near,  and  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  contemplating  the  same  object 
which  had  interested  me,  suddenly  turned  round,  and  without  pre- 
face, addressed  me : 

^  If,'  she  sdd,  *  you  are  disposed  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  un- 
fortunate, I  know  a  case  which  should  appeal  to  your  sympathies  even 
more  powerfully  than  the  one  you  have  just  nunistered  to.' 

While  she  was  speaking  I  looked  at  her  attentively,  and  perceived 
before  me  a  young  woman  apparently  about  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  face  might  have  been  considered  beautiful  had  it 
not  been  for  its  extreme  pallor.  She  was  clothed,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, in  black,  and  her  dress,  though  by  no  means  rich  either  in  mate- 
rial or  form,  was  not  exactly  what  coidd  be  termed  shabby.    Indeed 
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her  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  person  very  much  above  the  con- 
dition of  a  mendicant.  Her  language,  too,  struck  me  at  once  as  being 
that  of  an  educated  woman.  Yet  I  could  not  look  upon  what  she  had 
said  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  direct  appeal  to  my  purse  in  her  own 
behalf.  Still,  as  it  was  just  possible  that  I  might  be  mistaken,  I  replied 
by  asking  her  for  whose  distress  she  sought  relief. 

*  My  mother's,'  she  swd  simply,  but  with  a  pathos  of  tone  which  at 
once  excited  my  sympathy,  ^  she  now  lies  on  a  sick-bed,  from  which 
she  may  never  rise,  and  I  am  without  the  means  of  ministering  to 
her  comfort,  or  even  to  her  necessities.  This  day  found  us  almost 
without  bread ;  I  waited  until  night&ll,  and  then  came  forth  into  the 
streets  with  the  purpose  of  soliciting  charity.  I  made  one  or  two 
ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  to  some  of  the  passers-by,  but  my 
courage  failed  me,  and  I  was  about  to  return  home  as  penniless  as  I 
left  it,  when  seeing  you  bestow  charity  upon  the  child,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse prompted  me  to  address  you.  If,'  she  continued,  ^  you  fear  to 
be  the  dupe  of  an  impostor,  you  have  but  to  accompany  me  a  short 
distance  to  be  yourself  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  my  statement.' 

I  had  intended,  when  she  first  spoke,  to  give  her  a  few  shillings, 
but  as  she  proceeded,  I  perceived  very  clearly  that  hers  was  a  case  in 
which  assistance,  to  be  effectual,  must  very  much  exceed  in  amount 
the  sum  I  had  proposed  offering  her,  and  I  was  not  unwilling  to  verify 
the  truth  of  her  story  before  drawing  more  seriously  upon  my  purse. 
I  signified,  therefore,  my  readiness  to  accompany  her  as  she  had 
suggested. 

Without  another  word  she  at  once  turned  down  a  narrow  street 
which  led  toward  the  Thames,  and  I  followed  her.  As  we  walked 
along  I  noticed  a  large  building  which  appeared  to  be  some  public 
edifice,  and  inquired  of  my  conductress  the  name  of  it.  She  informed 
me,  and  added : 

^  You  are  not,  I  presume,  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  city.' 

*  No,'  I  replied,  ^  neither  with  this  nor  any  other  part,  for  I  but 
landed  at  Liverpool  this  morning,  and  this  evening  set  foot  in  London 
for  the  first  time.'     . 

*But  you  have,  doubtless,  friends  here  by  whom  your  arrival  is  an- 
ticipated?' she  said,  in  a  tone  which  manifested  a  degree  of  interest  in 
the  matter  which  struck  me,  even  at  the  time,  as  being  somewhat 
singular.  However,  I  answered  that  no  one,  so  fSu:  as  I  knew,  ex- 
pected me. 

*  Lideed,'  was  her  only  observation,  and  we  again  walked  on  in 
silence.  We  turned  first  up  one  street  and  then  down  another  so* 
rapidly,  that  I  became  bewildered  and  completely  lost  my  way.  We 
found  ourselves,  finally,  in  a  cvMe-sac  or  blind  alley,  a  species  of 
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street,  which  though  rare  with  us,  is  frequently  met  with  in  London 
and  other  European  cities. 

The  street  was  a  wretched  one  enough,  and  evidently  inhabited  by 
the  very  lowest  class  of  people.  My  guide  led  the  way  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  alley,  and  knocked  gently  at  the 
door;  it  was  cautiously  opened,  after  a  short  delay,  by  a  slatternly- 
looking  young  woman,  and  my  conductress,  receiving  from  her  a 
small  flat  candlestick,  led  the  way  up-stairs,  requesting  me  to  follow 
her. 

For  the  last  few  minutes  very  serious  doubts  of  the  prudence  of 
my  conduct  in  thus  intrusting  myself  to  the  guidance  of  a  perfect 
stranger,  in  such  a  locality,  had  been  passing  through  my  mind,  which 
were  by  no  means  dissipated  by  the  appearance  of  the  house  I  had 
entered.  However,  it  was  now  too  late  to  retreat,  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation  I  ascended  the  stairs.  When  we  reached  the 
second  floor,  the  young  woman  led  the  way  into  an  apartment  and  re- 
quested me  to  be  seated,  while  she  prepared  her  mother,  who  she  said 
occupied  the  chamber  above,  for  the  visit  of  a  stranger.  She  then 
left  me. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  in  a  miserably  dilapidated 
condition.  The  paper  which  had  once  covered  its  walls  hung  in  strips 
in  various  places ;  the  plaster  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  away  here  and 
there,  and  several  panes  of  glass  were  wanting  in  the  windows,  their 
place  being  supplied  by  paper  rudely  pasted  on  the  sash.  The  furni- 
ture was  in  keeping  with  the  apartment;  a  ragged  carpet,  an  old 
horse-hair  sofa,  a  wooden  table  and  three  or  four  broken-backed, 
rickety-looking  chairs  completed  the  inventory.  •  The  whole,  dimly 
illumined  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  tallow  candle,  looked  gloomy 
enough.  I  approached  one  of  the  windows,  threw  it  open  and 
endeavored,  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  to  discover 
what  aspect  the  neighborhood  presented  in  that  direction.  The  room 
was,  as  I  had  conjectured,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  looked  out 
upon  a  small  court-yard,  shut  in  on  every  side  by  the  rear  or  side- 
walls  of  the  adjacent  buildmgs.  But  two  windows  were  visible  in 
any  of  them,  and  in  neither  was  there  a  light  or  other  indication  of 
the  rooms  to  which  they  belonged  being  occupied.  I  closed  the  win- 
dow and  returned  to  my  seat  by  the  table.  The  vague  sense  of  un- 
easiness I  had  experienced  when  I  first  entered  the  house  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  very  positive  apprehension  of  some  impending  dnnger. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  judge  I  had  been  alone  about  a  quarter  of  an 

hour,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  wait  five  minutes  longer,  and  then, 

should  no  one  come,  endeavor  to  find  my  way  down-stairs  and  into 

^the  street.    I  drew  out  my  watch;   it  wanted  twenty  minutes  to 
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eleven.  I  waited  patiently  the  time  I  had  proposed,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  apartment.  What  was  my  dismay  when,  on  turn- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door»  I  discovered  it  to  be  locked  on  the  outside. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  peril  of  my  situation  flashed  upon  me.  My 
worst  fears  bade  fair  to  be  realized.  How  blindly  had  I  fallen  into  the 
trap  set  for  me,  to  which  the  gold,  so  carelessly  displayed  at  the  jew- 
eller's window,  had  doubtless  been  the  incentive.  The  story  so 
pathetically  told  me,  had  been,  of  course,  a  tale  invented  most  proba- 
bly on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  excite  my  compassion.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded well.  It  was  clear  I  was  to  be  robbed,  perhaps  murdered. 
Why  not  ?  I  had  myself,  I  recollected  —  and  I  cursed  my  fatuity  as  I 
did  so  —  told  the  woman,  whom  I  had  accompanied  to  the  house,  that 
I  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  city,  and  therefore,  she  would  argue, 
not  likely,  should  any  evil  befaU  me,  to  be  missed  for  some  days  at 
least.  I  recalled,  too,  vividly,  the  momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction 
which  had  lightened  her  features  when  I  made  the  avowal. 

My  situation,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  now  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  Mirabel  in  the  *  Inconstant,'  when  at  the  house  of  Lamorce. 
With  the  play  itself  I  was  familiar,  and  indeed  who  that  has  ever  seen 
Murdock's  admirable  delineation  of  the  character  can  forget  the  al- 
most painful  fidelity  to  nature  with  which  is  portrayed  the  mingled 
apprehension,  disgust  and  indignation  of  a  brave  man  forced  to  submit 
to  the  most  degrading  indignities  from  a  set  of  ruffians  by  whom  he 
is  hopelessly  out-matched?  The  coincidence  of  our  positions  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  reflection.  Mirabel  indeed  escapes,  but  here  the 
parallel  bade  fidr  to  end,  for  while  the  woman  who  had  entrapped  me 
might  very  weU  stand  for  Lamorce,  I  could  hope  for  no  such  miracle 
as  an  Oriana  to  rescue  me. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Were  there  no  means  of  forcing  the  lock  ? 
Yes  I  at  the  fire-place  stood  an  old-fashioned  brass  fender,  inside  of 
which  was  a  set  of  fire-irons.  The  poker — not  the  small  piece  of  iron 
crooked  at  one  end  most  generally  in  use  in  this  country,  but  a  straight 
bar  of  steel,  about  three  feet  in  length — would  enable  me  to  break 
open  the  door  without  difficulty.  I  instantly  seized  it,  and  was  about 
to  use  it  for  that  purpose,  when  a  moment's  reflection  made  me  pause. 
The  noise  I  should  not  &il  to  make  in  breaking  open  the  lock,  could 
not  but  warn  those  who  had  secured  it  that  I  was  conscious  of  my 
danger  and  endeavoring  to  escape.  Once  in  the  passage,  a  sudden 
blow  might  dash  the  light  from  my  hand,  and  assailed  in  the  dark  on 
the  narrow  staircase,  I  should  have  but  little  chance  to  defend  myself. 
Escape  by  the  window  was,  as  I  had  already  seen,  impracticable.  I 
resolved  dierefore  to  await  the  event,  whatever  it  might  be,  where  I 
could  at  least  see  and  confront  the  peril  which  threatened  me.  I  was 
armed ;  I  carried  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat  a  brace  of  small 
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single-barrelled  pistola,  and  it  was  not  without  satisfaction  I  recollected 
that  I  had  but  the  very  day  before,  fearing  that  the  sea-air  might 
have  affected  them,  drawn  the  charges  anjl  carefully  re-loaded  them. 
I  had,  however,  found  but  a  solitary  percussion-cap  in  the  case,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  replace,  on  one  pistol,  the  old  one.  Of  the  effi- 
ciency of  that  weapon,  therefore,  I  had  considerable  doubt ;  the  other, 
I  believed,  might  be  depended  upon.  The  poker,  too,  I  thought,  as 
I  glanced  at  it,  would  enable  me,  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  to  sell 
my  life  not  cheaply.  But,  suppose  myself  opposed,  not  to  a  single  as- 
sailant but  to  two,  or  perhaps  even  three  men  —  men  (and  I  knew 
that  London,  like  every  large  European  city,  must  number  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands  such)  rendered  desperate  by  habitual  poverty,  and, 
like  the  murderer  in  Macbeth, 

*  So  veary  with  diBoster,  tugged  with  fortune ' 

as  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 

'  Set  life  on  any  ohance  to  mend  it,  or  be  rid  of  it' 

Would  they  be  likely  to  be  deterred  from  their  purpose  by  a  pistol  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man  ?  No  I  they  would  argue,  I  could  hit  but 
one,  and  might,  and  very  probably  would,  miss  even  him,  if  they 
made  a  simultaneous  rush  upon  me.  However,  that  remained  to  be 
seen. 

I  waited  quietly  some  minutes ;  still  no  sound.  So  profound  was 
the  silence  and  so  sharpened  were  my  senses  by  anxiety,  that  I  could 
hear  the  very  ticking  of  the  watch  in  ^y  vest-pocket.  I  began  to 
feel  a  feverish  anxiety  to  know  and  brave  the  worst. 

I  am,  and  have  always  been,  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  depressing 
influence  which  an  ill-lighted  room  exercises  on  the  mind,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and,  in  my  present  situation, 
I  did  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  sombreness  of  the  apartment, 
which  increased  as  the  wick  of  the  solitary  candle  grew  longer  and 
longer.  There  were  no  snuffers,  and  I  feared  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  light  by  any  other  means,  lest  I  should  extinguish  it.  As  I 
gazed  at  it,  a  new  apprehension  seized  me.  But  a  small  piece  of  the 
candle  remained  unconsumed.  In  twenty  minutes,  therefore,  or  half- 
an  hour,  I  should  be  left  in  total  darkness.  I  turned  pale  at  the 
thought.  All  men,  alike  the  timid  and  the  brave,  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  an  unseen  danger.  Ajax,  the  very  incarnation  of  physical 
courage,  when  a  sudden  darkness  covers  both  the  contending  armies, 
concludes  his  prayer  with 

«Thi  light  of  heaven  restore, 

Gire  me  to  see^  and  Ajax  aska  no  more/ 
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And  the  yain-glorious  coward  ParoUes  expresses  the  same  idea  when, 
after  he  has  fallen  into  the  ambuscade  and  been  blindfolded,  he  ex< 
claims: 

'  Giye  me  to  live,  op  let  me  look  upon  my  death  I ' 

To  remain  where  I  was,  in  the  dark,  was  out  of  the  question.  To  en- 
deavor to  force  my  way  down-stairs,  an  idea  I  had  previously  rejected, 
was  now  my  only  alternative.  Still  I  would  not,  I  thought,  unneces- 
sarily precipitate  the  catastrophe.  I  would  wait,  as  patiently  as  might 
be,  xmtil  as  near  as  I  could  guess  the  light  had  but  a  few  minutes  to 
bum,  and  then,  at  all  hazards,  try  to  make  my  way  out.  I  waited  ten, 
fifteen  minutes,  and  glanced  at  the  light,  and  then  was  about  to  carry 
my  resolution  into  eflfect  when  I  heard  a  slow,  heavy  step  ascending 
the  stairs ;  it  stopped  at  the  door ;  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  then 
a  key  turned  in  the  lock ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  the  woman  who  had  conducted  me  to  the  house. 

If  I  had  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  what  the  issue  of  the  af&ir 
was  to  be,  one  glance  at  the  powerful,  sinister-looking  ruffian  before 
me  would  have  dissipated  them.  He  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  stout 
cudgel,  or  rather  bludgeon,  and  on  the  whole,  presented  the  appearance 
of  bemg  a  pretty  formidable  antagonist.  Still  I  felt  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  satis&ction  at  the  thought  that,  after  all,  I  had  but  one 
man  opposed  to  me.  Why  the  woman  had  accompanied  him  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture,  but  from  subsequent  events,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  her  presence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  proposed  it 
should  serve  as  a  check  to  miy  unnecessary  display  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  her  companion ;  though  from  her  satisfaction,  when  she  learned 
I  was  a  stranger  in  England,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  anticipated 
and  was  prepared  to  embrace  the  alternative  of  carrying  matters  to 
extremity  should  I  by  resistance  render  it  necessary. 

The  man  at  once,  as  though  any  pretence  at  dbguising  his  purpose 
were  perfectly  useless,  said,  *  Hand  me  over  your  watch  and  what 
money  you  have  about  you,  and,'  he  added,  seeing  I  showed  no  dis- 
porition  to  comply  with  his  request,  but  remained  motionless  by  the 
fire-place,  ^  be  quick  about  it  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  toward  me  with  his  arm  upraised.  At 
the  same  moment  the  woman,  who  had  hitherto  remamed  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  scene,  threw  herself  between  us,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  which  thrilled  me :  *  Oh  I  no  blood,  Tim.  And  you,'  she  added, 
turning  to  me,  *  give  up,  without  resistance  whatever  he  requires, 
and  no  harm  shall  befall  you.' 

A&  she  spoke  a  sudden  idea  struck  me.  In  one  moment  I  was  at 
her  side,  and  grasping  her  arm  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  I  drew 
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a  pistol  from  my  breast  and  presented  it  witbin  a  tew  inobes  of  her 
bead. 

*  Advance  one  step  and  I  fire,'  I  cried  to  ber  confederate,  wbo,  so 
rapid  bad  been  my  movement,  stood  for  a  moment  gazbg  at  us  witb 
an  expression  of  stapid  bewilderment  on  bis  coarse  features.  Ruffian 
as  be  was,  tbe  wretcb  paused  irresolute.  Whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  the  woman  I  held  in  my  grasp, 
it  was  at  least  such  as  rendered  him  not  indifferent  to  her  safety,  and 
tbe  energy  of  my  language  and  manner  left  him  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  I  would  execute  my  threat  if  driven  to  it.  ^  Now  mark  me,'  I 
continued,  addressing  myself  to  the  woman,  *  you  will  take  that  light 
in  one  hand,  we  will  proceed  together  down-stairs,  and  when  we  reach 
the  street-door  I  will  release  you.  But  remember,  should  you  attempt 
to  play  me  false,  at  the  first  sign  of  treachery  on  your  part  or  that  of 
your  confederate,  your  life  shall  pay  tbe  forfeit  I  You,'  I  said  to  tbe 
man,  ^  will  remain  here ;  if  you  attempt  to  follow  us,  you  know  the 
consequences.' 

Without  further  parley  I  advanced  toward  the  door,  still  holding 
firmly  the  woman's  right  arm ;  in  ber  left  band  she  bore  the  light,  and 
in  this  position  we  passed  from  the  room.  As  we  did  so,  I  noticed 
that  her  fi°u2e,  which  excitement  had  momentarily  suffused  with  a 
slight  color,  was  again  deadly  pale.  This  gave  cause  for  a  new  appre- 
hension on  my  part.  What  if  she  should  faint  ?  In  that  case  tbe 
light  would  fidl  from  her  nerveless  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  I 
should  lose  tbe  advantage  which  ber  fears  at  present  afforded  me. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  reached  the  lower  hall  without  my  fears 
being  realized,  and  as  the  street-door  swung  open,  I  addressed  my 
companion  for  the  last  time. 

*  Your  project,'  I  said,  *  was  not  ill-conceived,  but  has  failed  some- 
what in  the  execution ;  and  you  have  given  me  a  lesson  in  physiog- 
nomy which  may  be  useful  to  me.  Were  it  not  that  I  owe  you  some 
slight  consideration  for  your  interposition  when  yon  thought  my  life 
menaced,  I  would  deliver  both  you  and  your  accomplice  into  tbe 
hands  of  justice,  but  as  it  is,  I  spare  you.' 

She  made  no  reply,  and  in  another  moment  I  was  in  the  street.  I 
walked  rapidly  down  the  aUey,  and  on  arriving  at  tbe  street  with 
which  it  communicated,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  policeman,  by 
whose  direction  I  easily  succeeded  in  regaining  the  Strand.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  I  was  at  my  hotel.  As  I  entered  I  heard  a  church 
clock  strike  twelve.  Can  it  be  possible,  I  thought,  that  I  quitted 
this  house  only  two  hours  ago ;  it  seems  as  though  whole  days  had 
elapsed  since  I  last  passed  its  portals.  So  true  is  the  remark  of  Mon- 
tugne  ^  that  we  measure  time  often  rather  by  events  than  by  duration ; 
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and  the  greater  the  number  of  incidents  that  occur  in  any  period,  the 
longer  that  period  appears  when  we  look  back  npon  it.' 

I  retired  to  mj  chamber,  but  for  some  time  sought  repose  in  vain. 
When  sleep  did  at  last  visit  me,  it  was  fitful  and  disturbed,  and  in  my 
dreams  I  reSnacted  the  scenes  of  the  evening.  I  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing, feverish  and  unrefreshed,  and  it  was  some  days  before  I  fiilly  re- 
covered from  the  effect  on  my  nervous  system  of  my  first  night  in 
London. 


A   M£MOKY   OF   THE   LATE   W.   T.  PORTER. 
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A  HEABT  where  kindly  words  and  deeds 

The  founts  were  still  unsealing, 
Whence  flowed,  unchecked  through  all  their  course, 

The  streams  of  generous  feeling : 
A  kind,  true  heart,  that  with  the  joys 

Could  share  the  griefs  of  others ; 
And  ne*er  forsook  the  grand  old  faith 

That  all  mankind  are  brothers. . 

XL 

A  soul  in  which  the  manlier  traits 

And  gentler  were  so  blended, 
That  none  could  say  where  these  began, 

Or  where  the  others  ended. 
Alas  1  to  fitly  speak  his  worth 

All  words  seem  poor  and  common, 
In  whose  large  spirit  nature  fused 

The  tenderness  of  woman. 


Enough:  his  heart  has  ceased  to  beat ; 

His  soul  has  passed  the  portal 
Which  shuts  the  other  world  firom  this, 

And  what  remains  is  mortal 
But  long  as  brave  and  gentle  hearts 

Are  held  in  Memory's  keeping, 
Our  fond  and  sorrowing  thoughts  will  haunt 

The  graye  where  he  is  sleeping. 
r<MMiH!fOf»  Otfy,  P.  0. 
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AT     A      COUBT     PAOSAMT      IV     BERLIN. 

Prussian  royalty  was  soon  to  hold  high  revel  in  the  old  Schloss  at 
Berlin.  A  fair  daughter  of  that  warrior  line,  the  princely  House  of 
Dessau,  so  famed  in  Prussian  song  and  story,  was  about  to  marry  a 
young  nephew  of  the  King.  She  is  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  of 
Carlyle's  *old  gun-powder  Dessau' — that  invulnerable  old  warrior, 
who  anticipated  our  American  story  by  nearly  a  century,  when,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Dresden,  he  strengthened  his  own  resolution  and 
that  of  his  men  by  the  following  prayer :  *  Graciously,  O  Heavenly 
Fatheb  1  aid  me  this  day ;  but  if  Thou  shouldst  not  be  so  disposed, 
at  least  lend  not  Thy  aid  to  these  scoundrels,  the  enemy,  but  passively 
await  the  issue.' 

The  long  line  of  the  Unter  den  Linden^  from  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
to  the  Lust  Garten,  had  been  alive  that  day  with  cuirassiers,  hussars, 
and  infantry,  who,  with  slow  and  stately  march,  had  conducted  the 
long  procession  of  state-carriages,  glowing  in  all  the  gilded  splendor 
of  medieval  times,  to  the  sombre-looking  palace.  In  the  largest  and 
most  cumbrous  of  these  state-carriages  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
fair  young  face,  and  been  for  a  moment  conscious  of  the  glance  of  a 
pair  of  soft  blue  eyes,  which  made  me  involuntarily  exclaim :  *  What 
a  lovely  vision  I '  It  was  the  young  Princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the 
affianced  of  Prince  Carl. 

That  night,  in  the  old  Schloss,  so  honored  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
Great  Frederick,  and  so  feared  as  the  haunted  spot,  where  the  appari- 
tion of  *  The  White  Lady*  comes  to  warn  Prussian  Royalty  of  the  ap- 
proach of  that  greatest  monarch  of  them  all,  the  grim  king  of  terrors,* 
there  was  a  gathering  of  all  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  Berlin.  They 
had  come  to  participate  in  the  grand  ceremonies  that  always  accom- 
pany a  royal  wedding  in  Prussia,  and  to  celebrate  the  union,  with  the 
ancient  ^  torch-dance,'  and  other  curious  customs  that  date  back  to 
those  shadowy  times  when  ^  the  House  of  Brandenburg '  was  a  vassal 
of  Poland. 

A  chamberlain's  ticket  was  the  ^  open  sesame '  that  gave  me  ad- 
mittance to  the  long  picture-gallery,  through  which  the  bridal  pro- 
cession was  to  pass  on  its  way  to  the  royal  chapel.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  it  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  people  of  both  sexes, 
mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  Berlin,  whose  social  position  was 
not  sufficiently  elevated  to  give  them  entrance  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  Prussian  royalty.  Formed  in  two  lines,  with  a  wide  space  between 
them,  they  were  awaiting  anxiously  the  arrival  of  the  procession. 
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Learning  from  one  of  the  chamberlams  in  waiting  that  it  was  not 
expected  for  more  than  an  hour,  I  availed  myself  of  the  leisure  afforded 
to  take  a  stroll  through  some  of  the  principal  chambers  of  this  gloomy 
old  pile  so  renowned  in  Prussian  history.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  same  official,  I  was  first  escorted  to  the  White  Hall,  then  ablaze 
with  myriads  of  wax  lights,  which  filled  this  magnificent  chamber 
with  softened  radiance.  There,  in  solemn  state,  stood  the  statues  of 
the  twelve  Brandenburg  electors,  and  the  eight  allegorical  figures,  re- 
presenting the  Prussian  provinces.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  founder 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  1701 ;  and  three  days  after,  in  a  chamber  not 
far  removed,  his  renowned  grandson,  the  Great  Frederick,  was  bom. 
On  the  day  of  the  christening  an  American  aloe  was  observed  to 
blossom  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  and  into  this  White  Hall  the 
beautiftil  plant  was  brought,  which  the  court  flatterers  and  poets  as- 
serted was  typical  of  the  splendor  that  Prussia  one  day  was  to  attain, 
under  the  prince  just  given  so  opportunely  to  the  nation.  The  flowery 
crown  of  the  aloe  remained  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  while  the  plant 
itself  was  decaying.  This,  too,  was  allegorized  as  indicating  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  reigning  monarch,  which  in  less  than  a  year 
took  place. 

In  fact,  every  where  through  the  palace  recollections  of  the  interest- 
ing story  of  the  boyhood  and  manhood  of  Frederick  the  Great  came 
thronging  upon  me,  and  the  privations  and  sufferings  he  was  compelled 
to  undergo  on  account  of  the  brutality  of  his  half-mad  father.  Here 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  shameftil  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
this  Prince,  which  would  have  crushed  the  manhood  out  of  the  most 
of  human  kind,  but  which  only  appeared  to  strengthen  and  develop 
his. 

Just  as  I  was  about  entering  the  royal  chapel,  a  loud  and  long- 
drawn  trumpet  peal  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  procession  to 
the  picture-gallery,  and  I  was  just  enabled  to  obtain  an  excellent 
position  in  the  line,  as  the  entrance-door  of  the  gallery  swtmg  slowly 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  magnificent  procession,  chamberlains  and 
pages  of  the  court,  in  the  richest  and  most  picturesque  costume, 
swept  with  measured  stateliness  into  the  hall.  Immediately  after  came 
the  members  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Prussia,  with  their  train-bearers 
and  lords  in  waiting,  their  gold  sticks  and  their  silver  sticks,  sweep- 
ing on  with  proud  step  through  the  long  line  of  their  liege  subjects, 
who  gazed  upon  each  member  of  the  royal  family  with  delighted 
eyes.  The  &ir  young  Princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau  was  in  the  midst, 
but  appearing  at  a  sad  disadvantage  with  her  high  crown  of  circlet 
upon  circlet  of  diamonds,  surmounted  with  an  emerald  cross,  which 
fiurly  made  her  stoop  with  its  weight.    Her  face  was  pale  and  eyes 
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downcast,  the  lids  of  which  had  a  swollen  look,  as  if  she  had  been 
weeping.    Coold  she  have  had  any  forebodings  of  an  unhappy  future  ? 
For,  if  report  told  no  false  tale,  that  youth  at  her  side,  with  gross 
sensnal  look,  so  soon  to  be  her  husband,  in  a  few  short  months  after 
the  nuptials  outraged  all  the  noblest  instincts  of  manhood,  by  brutally 
beating  the  woman  he  had  vowed  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish.    Im« 
mediately  after  the  royal  family  followed  some  of  the  ofBcial  dignita- 
ries of  the  kingdom,  and  a  few  representatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
among  them  Prince  Esterhafcy,  wearing  his  picturesque  Hungarian 
uniform,  with  a  broad  chain  of  gold  in  massive  links  across  his  breast 
and  a  diamond  star  of  great  size,  worn  as  an  order,  the  flash  of  which, 
as  it  reflected  the  myriad  wax-lights  above  and  around,  fairly  pained 
the  eye  with  its  brilliancy.    For  a  considerable  space  it  was  nothing 
but  a  nodding  of  plumes,  a  rustling  of  rich  stufEs,  and  a  dazzle  of 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  as  one  after  another  of  the  habituis  of 
the  court  circle  passed  on.    But  it  was  like  some  empty  pageant  at 
Vanity  Fair.    Presently  there  was  an  unusual  stir  among  the  crowd, 
and  a  low  murmur  pervaded  the  whole  gallery.    It*  was  easily  to  be 
seen  by  the  excitement  and  the  earnest  looks  visible  in  the  crowd 
that  some  very  distinguished  personage  was  approaching.    I  turned 
to  my  nearest  neighbor  to  inquire,  when  he  quickly  replied :  *Do  n't 
you  observe  Baron  Humboldt  is  coming? '    I  saw  at  a  glance  what  a 
remarkable  hold  the  venerable  philosopher  had  upon  the  popular 
mind.    The  flashing  pageantry  of  the  court  they  had  gazed  upon 
without  much  emotion.    They  felt  it  was  a  splendid  but  an  empty 
show.    Now  the  majesty  of  mind  was  approaching,  and  it  needed  no 
chamberlains  or  pages  glittering  in  silver  and  gold  to  announce  its 
coming ;  no  blaze  of  diamonds  for  its  ornament,  for  the  serene  light  of 
intellect  shone  round  abofft  it.    Dressed  in  a  &ded  court  suit,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  done  service  in  the  charming  saloons  of  the 
beautiful  Queen  Louisa  of  the  last  rSgime;  with  head  somewhat  bowed 
and  hands  crossed  behind  him,  the  venerable  philosopher  moved 
thoughtfully  on.    There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation,  only  restrained 
by  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion  from  swelling  into  loud  acclaim.    Of 
this,  however,  he  did  not  appear  to  take  the  least  notice.    The 
pageantry  by  which  he  was  surrounded  clearly  had  no  charms  for 
him,  and  he  looked,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt,  that  he  would  have 
much  preferred  the  solitude  of  his  study  to  mingling  in  this  dance  of 
folly. 

This  was  the  first  sight  I  had  obtained  of  the  man  I  most  desired  to 
see  in  all  Prussia,  and  I  gazed  at  him  most  earnestly  therefore  as  long 
as  he  continued  in  eight.  His  court  dress,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
&ded  in  the  extreme,  and  he  evidently  had  the  student's  contempt 
for  its  fopperies  and  fripperies.    Round  his  neck  he  wore,  suspended 
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by  a  plain  black  ribbon,  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  King,  while  the 
points  of  two  or  three  orders  were  just  visible,  peeping  from  beneath 
the  fold  of  the  lefb  collar  of  his  coat.  His  manner  was  abstracted  and 
his  thoughts  elsewhere  than  amid  the  splendid  pomp  and  pageantry 
flashing  around  him.  As  he  approached  the  centre  of  the  line  where 
I  had  taken  up  my  position,  he  looked  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  I 
was  struck  with  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  venerable  Doctor 
Alexander,  who  has  ^  left  a  name  to  live  *  among  the  churches.  There 
was  the  same  dove-like  expression  out  of  his  eyes,  the  same  quiet  re- 
pose about  the  lines  of  the  mouth,  and  that  calm  serenity  about  the 
high  pale  brow,  that  all  remember  who  ever  looked  upon  the  sweet 
&ce  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Considering  his 
great  age,  at  that  time  nearly  eighty-six,  his  step  was  remarkably 
firm,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  stoop  habitual  to  the  student,  his 
carriage  was  indicative  of  great  strength  of  system.  The  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  last  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  high  favor  with  the 
reigning  monarch,  there  was  nothing  within  the  range  of  royal  benefits 
that  Humboldt  could  not  have  had  for  the  asking.  But,  with  the  true 
pride  of  the  devotee  of  science,  he  put  away  from  him  honors  and 
emoluments,  anxious  to  enrich  Prussia  and  the  world  with  the  contri- 
butions of  science,  and  asking  nothing  in  I'etum.  Residing  in  a  plain 
edifice  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  his  books,  he 
worked  on  to  the  last,  and  death  found  him,  we  believe,  with  pen  in 
hand,  finishing  that  greatest  of  his  works,  ^  Cosmos.'  His  worldly 
goods  were  not  great,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  library,  he 
owned  no  property  of  any  great  value.  His  library  he  left  to  his  faith- 
ful servant-man,  from  whom  it  was  recently  purchased  by  Lord  Bloom- 
field,  the  English  Minister  at  Berlin,  for  a  sum  not  much  exceeding 
forty  thousand  thalers. 

I  left  the  old  Schloss  about  ten  o'clock,  and  passed  out  of  the  gate 
toward  the  Lust  Garten,  between  those  celebrated  bronze  horses, 
that  are  certainly  the  best  imitation  I  have  ever  seen  of  those  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo  at  Rome.  As  I  looked  up  at  the  ancient  pile,  lights 
were  glancing  from  numerous  windows,  and  I  could  hear  the  &int 
notes  of  the  music  opening  the  first  dance  in  the  Hall  of  Knights. 
The  next  morning  the  prostrate  form  of  one  of  the  guards  was  found 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  chamber  in  the  palace,  and  when  restored  to 
consciousness,  persisted  in  the  story  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  the 
White  Lady  about  midnight  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  palace.  All 
Berlin  believed  the  tale,  and  from  the  palace  to  the  humblest  cottage 
there  was  an  anxious  feeling  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store.  A 
few  months  afterward  the  Emperor  of  Russia  died,  and  as  he  was  re- 
lated by  marriage  to  the  Royal  House  of  Brandenburg,  the  coming  of 
the  apparition  the  quidnuncs  conceived  was  legitimately  accounted  for. 

VOL.  LV.  11 
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A.     ^WINTER     HCYMN. 

No  blossoms  wild  and  £ur, 
From  the  cold  sods  are  peeping; 

Violets  with  blue-veined  eyelids, 
'Neath  the  brown  turf  are  deeping: 

No  brier-roses  shower 
Their  wealth  in  vale  or  ^en, 

No  cowslips,  Springes  gay  heralds, 
Peer  forth  from  mossy  fen. 

Silence  is  in  the  forest, 
And  silence  in  the  vale, 

Save  when  my  rustling  footsteps 
Sturtle  the  timid  quail ; 

Save  when  the  air  re£choes 
The  crow's  discordant  jar, 

Or  through  the  mountain  passes 
Rolls  on  the  rumbling  car : 

Or  a  brook  its  fetters  sunders, 
And  madly  goes  its  way. 

Dashing,  in  tameless  frolic, 
Its  curling  wreaths  of  spray : 

My  hmguid  spirit  wakens, 
I  seek  His  sheltering  arms, 

Who  gives  each  varying  season 
Its  own  peculiar  charms. 

The  merry-darting  squhrrel 
L^s  on  the  leafless  tree ; 

His  bright  round  eye  is  watching 
My  movements  anxiously; 

Like  some  coquettish  maiden. 
He  flies  from  spray  to  spray. 

Then  turns  to  note  ms  triumph, 
With  cool  yet  shy  delay. 

The  ice-dad  boughs  are  glistening 
On  the  margin  of  tne  stream, 

As  in  torch-lighted  caverns 
The  spany  crystals  gleam ; 

Garlauik  of  partridee-berries 
Are  on  the  brown  sod  lying, 

And  fiury  trees  of  snow-white  moss 
With  sea-bom  coral  vying. 

Fair  in  their  sculptured  outline, 
Stand  the  shorn  forest  kings, 

While  at  their  feet  no  lidien. 
With  crimson  beaker,  springs : 

Deep  gladness  thrills  my  spirit, 
Forth  swells  the  impassioned  prayer 

To  Him  who  makes  each  season 
His  own  peculiar  care. 
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XiZS'S     AlktON-O-     THE     KJLS'S'IRS: 

OR    8KETCBE8    IN    BODTHBRN    AFRICA, 
BT     JOHV     BOIB. 

Whdlb  travelling  in  the  Zooloo  conntry,  which  joins  that  of  the 
Bencbuannas  to  the  southward  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  our 
party  consisting  of  three,  Archbell,  Anderson  and  myself,  we  received 
a  call  from  an  old  Beuchuanna  chief^  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
of  his  tribe,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Zooloo  king  Panda.  The  old  chief 
regarded  us  with  much  curiosity,  asked  us  many  questions  about  the 
white  nations  beyond  the  big  waters,  and  after  spending  a  couple  of 
hours  with  us,  and  having  exacted  a  promise  from  us  that  we  would 
on  the  morrow  accompany  him  to  his  Umzi  (village)  and  partake  of 
the  hospitalities  of  his  Kraal,  (hut,)  he  took  his  leave  apparently 
greatly  delighted  with  his  visit. 

Having  heard  much  of  the  friendly  and  hospitable  character,  singu- 
lar habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Beuchuannas,  and  our  curiosity 
having  been  moreover  excited  at  Moffat's  description  of  the  tree-vil- 
lages in  that  country,  which  we  were  desirous  to  see  for  ourselves, 
it  was  of  course  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  accepted  the  escort  of 
the  chief  and  his  followers. 

After  five  days'  journeying  through  one  of  the  most  beautifiil,  fer- 
tile, and  healthy  regions  of  the  earth,  in  truth  ^  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,'  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  Beuchuanna  country. 
Though  the  pen  of  a  James  would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scenery  which  greeted  the  eye  during  the  first  few 
days  of  our  travels,  yet  we  had  observed  comparatively  no  indica- 
tions of  the  splendor  that  wa^  to  meet  our  gaze  when  we  reached  the 
mountain  top  which  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  tree-villages.  We 
were  seized  with  involuntary  amazement  when  the  scene  burst  upon 
our  enraptured  gaze.  Spread  out  before  us  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre, and  covering  an  area  of  about  nine  square  miles,  lay  a  beautiful 
fertile  valley,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  rejoicing  in  an 
eternal  verdure,  where  wild  and  luscious  fruits  hung  invitingly  at 
every  step,  ripening  beneath  a  sky  of  more  than  Italian  splendor.  In 
the  midst  of  this  delightful  scene,  and  occupying  a  grand  and  roman- 
tic solitude,  stood  a  gigantic  tree,  supporting  amid  its  rich,  green 
foliage  what  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  number  of  bee-hives,  but  which, 
upon  nearer  inspection,  we  ascertained  to  be  the  huts  or  domiciles  of 
the  inhabitants.    The  tree  bore  upon  its  wide-spreading  branches 
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eleven  bee-bive-sbapcd  babitatioDS,  from  nine  to  eleTen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  ricb,  green  pasturage,  sparkling  rivulets,  and  neatly  culti- 
vated plots  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  made  it  indeed  a  charm- 
ing sight,  while  in  the  surrounding  distance  the  frowning  chain  of 
mountains  fringed  with  mamosa  trees,  formed  a  most  striking  back- 
ground to  the  picture. 

The  Beuchuannas  roost  thus  in  the  trees  for  protection  against  the 
lions  and  tigers  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  are 
very  destructive  to  human  life.  One  tree  forms  a  village ;  slender 
twigs  fastened  in  a  circle,  (to  a  platform  of  bamboo  extending  from 
branch  to  branch,)  and  united  at  the  centre,  form  the  skeleton  of  the 
hut,  the  space  between  the  twigs  being  filled  up  with  reeds,  and  the 
whole  thatched  over  with  bulrushes.  The  huts  are  supported  by 
forked  sticks  or  poles,  the  ascent  being  made  by  means  of  notches  cut 
in  the  supporting  poles.  The  younger  branches  of  the  fiunilies  gen- 
erally reside  in  the  top  story. 

A  sudden  flight  from  the  ground  to  these  airy  habitations  upon  the 
alarm  of  tigers,  forms  one  of  the  most  comical  scenes  that  can  be 
imagined.  While  sojourning  among  the  Beuchuannas,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  these  routs.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
tree  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  variously  engaged,  the  men  in 
field  sports,  the  women  in  agricultural  and  domestic  duties,  and  sev- 
eral groups  distributed  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree  in  various  pic- 
turesque attitudes,  and  enjoying  themselves  in  alternate  snuffing  and 
smoking.  All  at  once  the  well-known  cry  of  *  Tigers  I '  rang  through 
the  forest  and  startled  the  whole  community.  The  brave  among  the 
men  flew  to  their  arms,  and  ^  helter-skelter,'  one  over  the  other,  men 
women  and  urchins,  yelling,  screeching  and  squalling  in  a  perfect 
Babel  of  hideous  outcry,  kicking  over  milk-pans  and  water-baskets, 
the  whole  crowd  swarmed  to  the  tree ;  the  women  caught  up  the 
children,  each  man  picked  up  his  nearest  wife  under  one  arm,  while 
with  the  other,  assisted,  cat-like,  by  hi»toes,  he  climbed  with  spouse 
and  progeny  into  the  perch,  while  beneath  the  tiger-hunt  progressed. 
The  yelling  of  the  men  below,  mingling  with  the  tigers*  cries,  and 
the  turmoil  from  the  tree,  gave  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  music  of 
Pandemonium. 

The  little  that  is  known  or  read,  concerning  a  great  portion  ot 
Southern  Afiiea  and  its  inhabitants,  is  just  sufficient  to  render  the  re- 
mainder extremely  doubtful ;  and  these  sketches  (which  are  the  result 
of  my  own  personal  experience  and  observations)  will  convey  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  country,  the  state  of  society,  the  form  of  government,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  general  mode  of  life,  of  the  people  of  this  in- 
teresting region. 
.  Upon  the  southern  limits  of  the  African  continent  is  situated  that 
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immense  tract  of  country  known  as  KafTraria,  and  its  northern 
frontier  which  trenches  on  the  wilderness,  is  inhabited  by  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  Kaffir  races,  the  Zooloos. 

The  country  of  the  Zooloos,  or  Amazooloo,  as  it  is  called,  stretches 
from  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  south  latitude,  occu- 
pying on  the  African  continent  a  position  similar  in  respect  of  latitude 
to  that  of  Rio  Grande  on  the  continent  of  America,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  unexplored  deserts,  and  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Zooloos  are  a  warlike, 
nomadic  people,  who  it  is  thought  have  conquered  and  extirpated 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  now  possess.  They  are  a 
fine,  handsome  race,  bold,  fearless,  and  commanding  in  appearance, 
superior  in  stature  and  beauty  to  all  the  other  African  races ;  in  shape 
they  are  tall,  robust,  and  athletic ;  good-humored,  frank  and  pleasing 
in  manner,  and  with  a  dignity  of  carriage,  and  an  openness  of 
eye  indicative  to  the  beholder  of  dauntless  courage  and  perfect 
independence. 

While  travelling  among  these  people,  I  was  much  prepossessed  in 
their  fiivor.  They  have  none  of  the  morose  churlishness  of  manner 
which  characterizes  some  native  tribes;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
cheerful,  sprightly,  and  susceptible  of  kindness,  and  not  backward  in 
showing  gratitude.  They  evince  much  acuteness  and  penetration,  are 
quick  in  acquiring  knowledge,  shrewd  in  making  a  bargain,  and  gen- 
erally true  to  their  word. 

The  capital  of  Amazooloo,  the  residence  of  the  king,  owns  to  the 
very  musical  name  of  Unkungunhlovo.  As  we  approached  the  city, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  sun 
was  rapidly  diving  into  the  abyss  of  heaven,  and  seemed  for  a  few 
moments  to  pause  in  mockery  upon  the  summit  of  a  gigantic  berg, 
while  the  whole  landscape  was  flooded  with  the  warm  coloring  and 
tints  of  a  southern  sky,  and  in  the  distance  we  beheld  the  Indian  Ocean, 
iBiith  its  vast  expanse  of  merry  waves,  lending  an  additional  chai*m  to 
the  scene. 

As  we  looked  upon  the  Zooloo  capital  from  among  the  mamosa 
trees  on  the  distant  hills,  it  wore  more  the  appearance  of  a  race- 
course than  a  city.  It  is  perfectly  circular,  and  the  huts  of  the  in* 
habitants  are  built  around  it  like  a  gigantic  ring,  three  miles  in 
circumference,  the  area  serving  for  a  parade-ground ;  a  wooden  fence 
or  stockade  surrounded  it  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  huts, 
and  forms  its  only  fortification. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  the  city,  our  party  were  invited  by  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal  at  his  kraal,  where  we 
were  very  hospitably  received  by  his  wives  and  friends.    When  we 
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joined  tbcm,  a  large  earthen  pot,  filled  with  baffido  meat  and  the  flesh 
of  the  hippopotamus,  was  swung  d  la  Oipsy  over  a  large  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  assembly,  who  were  grouped  in  a  circle  around  it,  con- 
templating its  beauties ;  and  when  the  KafSrs  were  sufficiently  warmed, 
and  the  buffalo,  etc.,  well  boiled,  the  most  venerable  person  of  the 
swarm  made  a  rush  at  the  contents  with  an  enormous  spoon,  which 
takes  up  a  pint  at  each  dip ;  a  dozen  spoonfuls  is  nothing  to  a  hungry 
Zooloo ;  the  rest  of  the  company  followed  suit,  and  continued  eating 
until  they  were  filled  up  or  hlovm  out^  and  they  manifested  much  sur- 
prise at  our  short-comings  in  the  dcTouring  line.  When  the  meal  was 
over  they  commenced  singing  in  head-splitting  style,  with  an  accom- 
paniment of  whistling  and  clapping  of  hands,  in  laudation  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  themselves,  and  their  country. 

The  ingoodor  or  stacking  machine  was  then  handed  round ;  it  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  reed  inserted  in  the  horn  of  an  ox,  and  used 
for  smoking  the  leaves  of  the  wild  hemp ;  the  smoke  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  through  the  wide  aperture  of  the  horn,  which  almost  covers 
the  &ce.  When  the  individual  is  perfectly  filled  with  smoke,  he 
hands  the  apparatus  to  his  neighbor  to  enjoy  the  same  luxury.  A 
native  beer,  called  sopoku^  was  also  served  round ;  the  beer  is  brewed 
from  India  or  guinie  com,  and  fermented  with  milk,  and  so  thick  that 
it  forms  both  victuals  and  drink.  It  is  not  intoxicating  when  taken 
moderately,  but  this  objection  is  provided  for  by  taking  it  in  large 
quantities,  a  gallon  or  two  at  a  time ;  and  the  Zooloos  being  somewhat 
modest,  as  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  bind  their  heads  with  the 
leaves  of  the  ivy,  believing  that  that  plant  dispelled  the  fumes  of  the 
vine,  so  the  Zooloos  cover  their  foreheads  with  top-knots  of  birds* 
feathers,  to  conceal,  if  they  cannot  dispel,  the  effects  of  the  aopohu^ 
their  pride  as  lEf  arriors  teaching  them  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
being  overcome  by  liquor  in  the  presence  of  their  women. 

The  easy,  social  disposition  of  the  Zooloos  makes  singing  and  danc- 
ing a  great  feature  of  their  lives.  The  songs  are  most  of  the  king's 
own  composition.  Before  opening  the  concert  they  seat  themselves 
in  a  circle ;  then,  when  the  song  begins,  they  jerk  themselves  to-and- 
fro  and  up-and-down,  the  movement  gradually  increasing  in  quickness 
as  the  song  progresses ;  every  singer  becomes  excited,  and  jolting 
his  body  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  puffing  all  the  time  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  locomotive  coming  into  a  station,  and  every  now 
and  then  giving  vent  to  his  ecstatic  feelings,  in  a  shrill  whistle,  re- 
minding one  still  more  of  a  steam-engine. 

There  is  usually  very  good  rhyme  in  their  music.  Nor  are  their 
^  ideas  devoid  of  a  certain  rude  poetry,  as  the  foUowing  translation  of 
one  of  their  songs  will  show : 
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'  ZooLoo  has  ntamed  from  mr, 
Ftam  hrmidag  Ua  enemiei^  •p^i'i 
And  the  BkoUt  of  his  foe  are  broken ; 
The  land  behind  ub  is  red  with  blood, 
Red  as  the  heavens  when  the  sun  is  dying. 
The  Toice  of  the  battle  was  great  at  noon, 
For  the  waniort  were  many  and  strong ; 
Bnt  at  oTe  it  was  still,  Tery  still, 
For  the  foes  that  shonted  were  dead,  erery  one ; 
And  ZooLoo  stood  on  the  mountain, 
On  the  ground  his  valor  had  won, 
And  he  gazed  down  on  the  valley. 
On  the  rivers  of  blood ; 
And  the  spear  of  Zooloo  pointed  to  them, 
And  he  cried :  We  have  done  it 
For  the  glory  of  our  country  and  king. 
We  have  gained  great  spoils  from  mighty  warriors, 
And  our  kraals  shall  be  filled  with  cattle ; 
Milk  shall  flow  through  our  land, 
Our  women  shall  grow  fat  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe ; 
They  shall  caress  us  when  we  come  from 
The  breaking  of  bones, 
And  their  kiss  shall  be  sweet  to  our  lip ; 
They  shall  be  proud  and  happy, 
For  they  are  the  women  of  Zooloo, 
Who  is  very  mighty, 
And  high  above  all  other  nations  of  the  world.' 

During  the  course  of  such  songs,  and  under  the  excitement  which 
it  occasions,  a  quarrel  frequently  occurs.  The  disputants  spring  up 
immediately  and  settle  the  difficulty  with  their  dub-sticks  or  knob* 
kernes,  something  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  quarter-staff  play 
practised  in  England  a  few  centuries  ago.  Having  settled  the  dispute, 
they  rejoin  their  friends  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

These  songs,  with  dances,  are  almost  their  sole  amusements.  The 
dances  are  frequently  upon  a  scale  of  great  splendor.  Sometimes  four 
thousand  or  five  thousand  persons  assemble ;  the  king  on  such  occa- 
dons  always  being  present,  and  very  ambitious  to  acquit  himself  well 
in  the  national  amusements.  They  dance  in  a  circle,  the  women  being 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ring ;  each  dancer  has  his  movement,  and 
the  harder  he  stamps  and  the  higher  he  jumps  the  cleverer  he  believes 
his  dancing  to  be.  I  have  occasionally  met  persons  in  more  civilized 
society,  who  apparently  hold  the  same  opinion.  At  one  of  these 
great  dances  I  had  the  jdeasure  of  being  introduced  to  about  one 
hundred  of  the  king's  wives,  among  whom  were  five  poetesses,  whose 
songs  were  exclusively  sung  on  the  occasion.  It  is  at  these  merry- 
makiog9  that  matrimonial  engagements  often  take  their  origin.  If  a 
man  becomes  enamored  at  the  dance,  he  presents  the  lady  with  a 
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calabash  of  snuff  or  a  few  strings  of  beads,  which  ai*e  highly  prized  by 
them  \  should  these  prove  successful,  the  next  step  is  to  present  himself 
at  the  girl's  kraal  and  demand  her  in  marriage.  He  is  then  invited  to 
enter  the  kraal  and  partake  of  its  hospitalities,  and  is  confidentially  en- 
joined by  the  father  to  use  his  best  effort  to  please  the  young  girl  and 
win  her  to  his  desires,  so  as  to  avoid  compulsion,  which  would  be  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  her  refusal  of  the  young  man's  offers.  The  elder 
branches  of  the  family  usually  retire  on  such  occasions,  and  leave  the 
young  people  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  best  can.  Dancing  and  sing- 
ing, aided  by  more  material  felting,  is  immediately  '  in  order,'  and 
gone  into  with  great  gusto.  The  young  suitor  exerts  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  render  himself  pleasing,  not  by  remarks  upon  the  weather, 
but  by  exciting  admiration  for  his  vocalization  and  agility ;  he  sings 
several  songs  descriptive  of  his  passion.  Should  he  succeed  equally 
with  the  parent  and  daughter,  they  appoint  a  day  for  the  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  both  parties,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  girl  and 
her  value.  On  that  day  the  bridegroom,  together  with  his  friends, 
seats  himself  at  the  door  of  his  kraal  and  waits  the  arrival  of  the  bride, 
who  comes  escorted  with  the  people  of  the  tribe.  She  is  tastefully  at- 
tired, her  hair  being  decorated  with  feathers  in  imitation  of  a  crown, 
and  her  skin  well  oiled  and  polished  for  the  occasion ;  she  wears  a 
skin  petticoat,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  called  an  issekaka ; 
the  rest  of  her  body  is  lefl  naked,  except  for  a  profusion  of  beads,  of 
which  many  rows  are  suspended  round  her  neck.  The  overture  is  as 
often  made  by  the  women  as  the  men.  The  bride's  father  usually 
sends  a  cow  with  her  as  a  present.  When  she  arrives  in  the  presence 
of  her  future  husband,  she  and  her  attendants  perform  a  dance,  ac- 
companied with  as  large  an  amount  of  noise  as  they  can  conveniently 
get  up  for  the  occasion.  It  is  the  um  of  the  lady  on  this  occasion  to 
appear  as  agUe  as  possible  in  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom's  friends, 
and  that  which  she  may  lack  in  grace  she  makes  up  in  expertness. 
The  ballet  being  finished  and  all  present  being  satisfied  with  the  lady's 
performance,  her  friends  proceed  to  settle  the  important  question  of 
how  much  she  is  worth,  the  average  price  of  a  young  miss  being  from 
six  to  ten  cows.  Beauty  is  estimated  by  bulk,  the  fattest  woman  is 
the  most  valuable ;  and  she  must  be  a  Helen  or  a  Venus  whose  worth 
is  considered  equal  to  twelve  cows.  The  girl  is  valued  perhaps  at  six ; 
her  lover  offers  three ;  the  offer  is  rejected.  Very  much  chattering 
and  haranguing  on  both  sides  take  place,  but  at  length  the  bargain  is 
struck  at  the  price  originally  demanded,  and  the  bridegroom  is  made 
a  happy  man  by  the  gain  of  a  wife  and  the  loss  of  six  cows. 

Then  an  ox  is  slaughtered  and  a  feast  takes  place,  at  which  astound- 
ing feats  in  the  devouring  line  are  accomplished.  Twenty  hungry 
Zooloos  will  devour  a  bullock  in  four  hours,  and  leave,  except  the 
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bones,  *Dot  a  wrack  behmd.'  Then  comes  the  Issigaziso,  or  washing 
with  beads  for  joy,  which  is  done  to  signify  the  washing  away  of  all 
past  sorrows,  and  is  also  a  symbolical  hint  of  the  necessity  of  cleanli- 
ness in  the  household,  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Zooloos,  and  in- 
deed among  all  savages. 

The  new  wife  remains  the  pet  of  the  kraal  about  as  long  as  her  hus- 
band remembers'  the  six  cows  she  cost  him ;  as  soon,  however,  as  he 
ceases  to  brood  over  the  expense  of  his  lady-love,  her  influence  begins 
to  wane,  and  he  casts  his  eyes  about  him  to  find  another  investment 
of  a  similar  nature. 


IN      M£MOBIAM, 

Up  in  the  steeple  tipped  with  gold 
The  dreary  mid-night  bells  have  tolled ; 
And  the  spectre-like  clouds  go  flitting  by, 
While  the  echoes  djring  say,  as  they  die, 
*T is  gone, 'tis  gone.* 

•  *T  is  gone,  't  is  gone,'  the  thoughtless  shout, 

*  The  new  year 's  in — the  old  year 's  out ; ' 
But  ah  I  there  are  many  who  say,  with  a  sigh. 
With  the  bended  head  and  with  tearful  eye, 

*'T]Sgonel  'tisgonel' 

'  'T  is  gone^, '  the  pale  moon  saileth  by, 
So  far  from  earth,  so  near  the  sky ; 
And  the  steeple's  shadow  moves  o'er  the  sod 
Where  the  chiseled  marble  saith,  ^  Gone  to  God  ! ' 
Gone^  oh  1  gone  t 

Gone,  oh  I  gone :  and  the  bells  that  tolled 
Up  in  the  steeple  tipped  with  gold, 
Woke  a  broken  heart  from  a  troubled  sleep, 
To  fold  thin  hands,  and  to  whisper  and  weep, 
*  'T  is  gone^  't  is  gone  1 '. 

Gone,  0  God  I  and  old  Sexton  Tihb, 
Who  rang  just  now  the  dead  year's  chime, 
Wrote  its  name  on  our  hearts  with  iron  hand, 
With  a  vanished  one's  in  the  silent  land — 
Gone,  oh  1  gone. 

Gone^  and  our  hearts  are  buried  there 
With  that  dead  year,  while  to  his  heir 
The  C3rpress  we  bring,  not  the  holly  bough. 
For  a  loved  one  then  but  an  angel  now 
With  the  old  year  gone  t 
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Fbok  the  time  when  that  yeteran  actor,  Mr.  Thespis,  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  with  his  ox-cart  on  the  Attic  circuit,  down  to  the 
present  days  of  gilded  and  decorated  '  dramatic  temples,'  the  theatre, 
and  especially  that  part  which  is  concealed  from  the  spectators,  has 
been  a  subject  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  the  uninitiated.  There  is 
something  so  mysterious  about  the  trap-doors,  the  working  of  the 
scenery,  the  red  fire,  and  above  aU,  in  the  way  in  which  common  men 
and  women  become  kings,  or  queens,  or  spirits,  or  indeed  any  thing 
but  common  men  and  women,  that  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  people 
should  be  seized  with  a  desire  to  go  behind  the  scenes. 

It  is  like  being  let  into  a  secret,  to  be  able  to  see  how  the  water- 
wheel  is  turned  by  a  man  with  the  aid  of  a  crank,  how  the  waves  of  a 
particularly  stormy  sea  are  made  by  sundry  sheets  shaken  at  the  ends, 
how  the  thunder  is  only  the  banging  of  an  old  piece  of  iron,  and  the 
rain  only  the  rattling  of  dried  peas  in  a  box.  The  audience  see  and 
hear  only  the  effects,  you  see  the  causes :  now  to  see  the  causes  of 
things,  and  to  know  more  than  one's  neighbors,  is  just  what  pleases 
every  body. 

But  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  Samuel  Coot,  in  walking  down  with 
Mr.  Charles  Snipe  to  their  *  store,'  or  more  properly,  to  their  em- 
ployers' store,  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could  go  on  the  stage  and  see 
how  things  were  done. 

'Very  easy  thing,'  says  Snipe  —  Snipe  is  an  old  bird,  and  b  up  to  a 
thing  or  two  — '  the  Italian  opera  is  here.    Go  on  as  a  super? 

*  That  would  be  jolly,'  says  Coot,  *  but  how  am  I  to  get  on  ? » 

*  I  '11  fix  it  for  you,'  says  Snipe,  ^  and  perhaps  I  '11  go  with  you.  It 's 
an  infernal  bore,  to  be  sure,  after  the  first  time,  but  then  I  have  n't 
been  on  for  a  year,  and  besides,  it 's  a  rery  cheap  way  of  hearing  the 
opera.    Only  bring  a  dollar  with  you,  that 's  all.' 

As  Snipe  did  the  thing  to  accommodate  Coot,  of  course  it  was  no 
more  than  right  that  Coot  should  pay  the  bill. 

But  Coot  was  in  ecstasies.  All  that  day  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  opera.  His  ledger  became  in  his  imagination  a  stage,  while 
the  sum  total  of  a  column  became  a  line  of  supernumeraries,  with  a  big 
figure  nine  for  a  capt^n.  He  said,  ^Yes,  my  lord,'  to  the  senior 
partner,  and  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  that '  his  carriage  waited,' 
but  remembered  in  time  that  it  was  only  an  express-wagon  at  the 
door.  He  bought  a  libretto  of  the  opera,  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  and 
read  it  while  dining  at  his  eating-house,  indulging  himself  also  with 
frequent  peeps  into  it  all  the  afternoon,  to  the  considerable  detriment 
of  his  accuracy  as  an  accountant. 
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The  longest  day,  however,  most  have  an  end,  and  this  day,  although 
very  lengthy  in  Coot's  estimation,  was  certainly  not  an  exception. 
The  friends  were  at  the  stage-door  an  hour  before  the  commencement 
of  the  performance,  and  after  Snipe  had  held  a  short  but  mysterious 
colloquy  with  the  door-keeper,  they  were  admitted.  Every  thing 
within  was  dark  and  gloomy. 

'Follow  me,'  said  Snipe,  'and  mind  you  do  n't  stumble  over  any 
thing.' 

So  Coot  followed  hini  along  past  some  piles  of  scenery  and  then 
down  the  stage,  which  was  thrown  open  even  to  the  dead  wall  at  the 
back. 

'  Look  about  you,'  said  his  guide, '  and  see  the  size  of  the  thing. 
They  have  n't  begun  to  '  set'  it  yet.' 

Coot  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  '  setting  the  stage,'  on  which  he  was 
standing,  and  which  sloped  away  down  to  the  green  curtain,  through 
which  the  fiiint  glimmer  of  the  lights  in  the  house  could  be  seen,  but 
he  looked  about  him  and  then  up  the  tangled  net-work  of  ropes  and 
pulleys  so  &r  above  his  head,  and  began  to  feel  himself  growing  un- 
commonly small. 

'  Come  on,'  said  the  dauntless  Snipe,  and  immediately  commenced 
a  descent  down  what  appeared  to  be  the  cellar-stairs.  Arrived  under- 
neath the  stage,  a  short  walk  past  the  machinery  for  working  the  trap- 
doors, brought  them  to  a  low  room,  well-lighted,  and  redolent  with 
stale  gas  and  the  fumes  of  burnt  corl^  A  large,  rough,  wooden  table 
in  the  c^itre,  with  another  table,  or  shelf,  which  ran  all  round,  against 
the  wall,  both  covered  with  garments  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  left  only 
a  narrow  space  between,  which  was  filled  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  men, 
in  all  the  different  stages,  from  the  grub  to  the  full-blown  butterfly, 
that  is  to  say,  from  very  ordinary-looking  individuals,  in  still  more 
ordinary-looking  clothes,  to  gay,  rosy-cheeked,  moustached  young 
lords.  Some  were  struggling  into  not  over-dean  woollen  tights,  some 
putting  on  slashed  doublets,  which  were  always  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  them,  while  others  were  be-rongeing  and  be-corking  their 
countenances,  with  a  most  lavish  hand. 

These  young  scions  of  nobility  did  not  cease  these  preparations,  al- 
though they  looked  rather  askance  at  the  new-comers.  Coot  had  time 
to  observe  all  these  things,  while  Snipe  was  having  a  short  converaa- 
tion  with  the  captain  of  the  supers  and  the  dresser.  Finally,  two 
bundles  of  clothes  were  selected  and  the  friends  essayed  to  put  them 
on.  Now,  Coot  is  by  no  means  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  in  his  pro- 
portions. In  fact,  Nature,  although  perhaps  not  sparing  in  her 
materials,  has  been  a  little  careless  in  her  manner  of  putting  them  to- 
gether. It  is  as  if  the  frolicksome  dame,  in  rolling  him  out,  had 
rolled  him  too  much,  and  on  standing  him  up  and  finding  how  tall  ho 
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was,  had  struck  him  a  powerful  blow  on  the  head,  with  the  inteution 
of  making  him  shorter,  which  blow,  instead  of  producing  the  desired 
effect,  had  unfortunately  only  driven  his  neck  down  into  his  shoulders 
and  caused  his  legs  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  perpendicular.  An 
intelligent  tailor,  with  a  judicious  use  of  cotton,  has  considerably  im- 
proved on  the  original,  but  when  deprived  of  his  handiwork,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Coot's  appearance  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  imposing, 
especially  if  you  add  a  pair  of  spectacles,  placed  astride  an  uncommonly 
large  nose. 

Now,  imagine  Coot  in  tights  which  fitted  no  better  than  those  of 
Shakspeare's  ^  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,'  struggling  at  an  old  green 
velvet  doublet,  which  was  something  like  a  little  boy's  frock,  only 
larger,  and  which  he  was  trying  to  put  on  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had 
been  his  coat. 

*■  Turn  it  about  1 '  said  the  dresser,  who  discovered  his  difficulty ; 
^  it  buttons  behind.' 

And  so  he  helped  him  on  with  his  doublet,  pinned  around  his  neck 
a  great  white  linen  collar,  stuck  a  velvet  cap  very  much  over  one  eye, 
and  got  him  a  pair  of  russet  boots,  several  sizes  too  large,  which 
slipped  off  at  the  heel  at  every  step. 

^  Now  then,'  says  the  dresser,  ^  to  make  you  look  gay ! ' 

He  accordingly  drags  him  across  the  room,  to  where  there  is  a  look- 
ing-glass and  a  box  of  red  powder,  something  like  very  fine  brick- 
dust,  into  which  he  dips  a  dirty  bit  of  cotton  cloth  and  proceeds  to 
daub  over  the  cheeks  of  his  unfortunate  victim.  Afterward,  he  sticks 
a  wedge  of  cork  in  the  gas-light,  and  with  the  hot  and  grimy  end 
draws  most  artistically  a  large  pair  of  moustaches.  Then  he  takes 
out  of  a  draw,  what  he  calls  a  pair  of  whiskers,  but  which  is  only  a 
string,  with  a  little  horse-hair  stuck  in  the  middle.  This  he  ties  on, 
with  the  string  passing  over  the  head,  sticks  on  his  cap  again,  and  be- 
hold, there  is  our  hero  all  equipped,  as  good  a  lord  as  the  best  of 
theml 

^  Look  in  the  glass,'  says  the  dresser,  *  your  own  mother  would  n't 
know  you.' 

His  own  mother  I  Why,  he  cannot  recognize  himself  I  That  singu- 
lar-looking individual,  with  the  blushing  cheeks,  smutty  upper-lip,  and 
a  row  of  hairs  around  his  chin,  answer  to  the  name  of  Coot  ?  There 
is  nothing  about  him  natural,  except  his  spectacles. 

*  But  the  moustache,'  he  ventures  to  ask,  *  won't  the  audience  see 
it 's  nothing  but  cork  ? ' 

The  dresser  grins. 

^ Stuff!'  says  a  lord  behind  him,  whose  voice  somehow  sounds 
strangely  &miliar,  *  stuff  I  Not  one  in  a  hundred  will  notice  you  at 
all,  and  if  they  do,  they  can't  tell  cork  from  hair,  so  &r  off.' 
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Coot  tarns  around  and  recognizes  his  friend,  who  is  attired  much  in 
the  same  manner,  only  in  purple,  and  who  proceeds  to  redden  and 
blacken  his  face,  like  the  others. 

*  Will  yes  be  afkher  fixin*  this  top  button  ? '  says  a  lord,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  Irish  nobility.  ^  The  divil  take  it !  I  can't  make  it 
stay  anyhow.' 

Coot  attended  to  the  wishes  of  the  noble  peer,  and  as  Snipe  was  by 
this  time  ready,  they  proceeded  np-stairs  together. 

*  This  is  n't  the  chorus  ? '  whispered  Coot  on  the  way  up. 

*I  should  rather  think  not,'  was  the  reply,  *they  have  rooms  up- 
stairs, and  wear  better  dresses.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
supers.' 

*  Supers,  do  you  call  them?'  said  Coot,  *  why  the  fellows  in  the 
gallery  always  call  them  '  supes.' ' 

*  What  if  they  do  ? '  said  Snipe.  *  Come,  cork  up,  and  do  n't  show 
your  ignorance.' 

Coot  said  no  more,  but  contented  himself  with  looking  about  him. 

The  stage  had  been  set  and  lighted  up  while  they  were  dressing. 
The  scene  was  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  near  Palermo,  with  tents 
scattered  about,  and  toward  the  front  two  gilded  tables,  with  goblets, 
dice,  etc.,  were  placed.  The  theatre  people  were  beginning  to  bestir 
themselves.  Some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  dress  of  knights,  were  wan- 
dering about,  and  now  and  then  bursting  out  into  the  fragment  of  an 
air,  the  stage-manager  and  the  carpenters  were  bustHng  here  and 
there,  and  the  orchestra  in  front  of  the  curtain  were  giving  sundry 
preliminary  squeaks.  Every  thing  betokened  that  the  opera  was 
about  to  commence. 

Coot  looked  at  things  with  a  curious  eye.  The  scenery  was  pamted 
so  coarsely,  that  he  hardly  noticed  that  it  represented  any  thmg  in 
particular.  Between  the  wings,  or  side-scenes,  and  the  walls,  there 
was  only  a  narrow  passage,  half-choked  up  with  scenery.  Toward 
the  curtain,  however,  the  space  was  clear,  and  there  on  one  side  of 
the  sti^e,  most  of  the  supers  were  collected.  The  other,  or  prompt- 
er's side,  was  appropriated  to  the  Italians.  Coot,  who  by  this  time 
had  got  separated  from  his  friend,  wandered  over  there,  and  got  sent 
back  just  about  the  time  the  orchestra  was  finishing  the  overture. 
Suddenly  the  captain  of  the  supers,  a  big  man  in  a  suit  of  yellow  and 
gold,  who  in  regard  to  the  size  of  his  lower  extremities  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  rollicking  Irishman, 

•  The  brawny  calyes  of  whose  wicked  legs 
Were  more  than  half  a  yard  across/ 

made  a  mdi  at  his  flock  of  lordHngs  and  sent  them  all  on  the  stage  at 
one  of  the  upper  entrances,  where  they  stood  in  those  peculiarly 
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graceful  positions  which  men  are  apt  to  assame  who  do  nH  quite  know 
what  to  do  with  their  hands  and  feet. 

The  front  of  the  stage  was  left  clear.  Then  there  were  two  tables, 
where  Robert  with  the  unpleasant  cognomen  was  to  stake  and  lose 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  dice,  at  the  instigation  of  the  diabolical  basso. 
Here  officiated  two  young  ladies  of  the  carps  de  ballet  Behind  these 
were  the  chorus,  who,  clothed  in  suits  of  armor,  represented  knights 
and  warriors,  and  behind  them  were  the  supernumeraries,  who  repre- 
sented nobody,  but  like  manager  Crummies'  celebrated  pump  and  tub, 
were  only  put  on  to  fill  up. 

*  All  ready,*  calls  out  some  one,  and  after  a  small  bell  has  tinkled 
twice,  the  great  curtain  rises  majestically  but  noiselessly,  and  Coot 
for  the  first  time  faces  an  audience.  He  sees  tier  rise  above  tier,  but 
can  hardly  tell  whether  the  house  is  fiill  until  he  gets  a  little  used  to 
the  glare  of  the  fooMights,  and  even  then  cannot  distinguish  counte- 
nances. He  soon  feels  at  home,  however,  and  ventures  to  move  about 
a  little,  and  to  talk  in  whispers  to  Snipe. 

But  the  action,  or  rather  music  of  the  opera  proceeds,  and  the 
time  soon  comes  for  all  the  second-rate  people  to  go  off  and  leave  the 
principals  to  finish  the  act  by  themselves,  which  they  do,  very  much  < 
to  their  own  satis&otion  at  least.  At  the  Ml  of  the  act-drop  every 
thing  is  in  confiision.  The  stage  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people,  in 
all  sorts  of  dresses,  from  Robert,  in  glittering  chain-armor,  to  the  car^ 
penter  with  his  green  jacket.  One  of  these  latter  gentry,  possibly 
through  accident,  but  very  likely  out  of  mischief,  ran  into  Coot  with 
a  big  piece  of  scenery.  Our  hero  darted  a  fierce  glance  at  the 
offender  through  his  spectacles,  and  muttered  to  Snipe  that  Mf  the 
fellow  did  it  again,  he  should  tell  him  that  he  had  better  not  1 '  which 
terrible  threat  he  fortunately  had  no  occasion  to  fidfiL 

The  curtain  was  raised  for  the  second  act,  after  a  short  delay,  and 
Coot  amused  himself  by  leaning  against  the  wings  and  listening  to  the 
singing,  which  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  the  basso  had  pretty  much 
all  to  himself  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  to  emit  tones  from  as 
near  the  pit  of  his  stomach  as  any  human  basso  ever  has  done  or  ever 
will  do.  finally,  having  exhausted  himself  with  this  kind  of  chant, 
he  finished  the  scene  by  darting  into  a  mysterious  cave,  from  which, 
at  appropiate  intervals,  flashes  of  fire — the  work  of  an  old  carpen- 
ter with  a  torch  and  some  resinous  powder — had  been  issuing. 
Again  chaos  reigned  behind  the  curtain.  The  bustle  was  even 
greater,  since  the  next  scene,  representing  the  ruined  abbey,  required 
more  than  common  preparation.  Besides,  the  crowd  was  augmented 
by  the  corps  de  ballet^  in  all  the  glory  of  muslin  and  crinoline,  quite 
destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  our  friend  Coot,  who  attempted  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  some  of  them,  and  got  himself  snubbed. 
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jammg  lafies  got  eaA  into  a  sort  of  saroophagua^  ivUdi  alood  on  md 
lor  the  jnrfoat^  and  were  afterward  lowered  back  on  the  alag«  by 
wircB  and  left  there,  ready  to  be  drawn  np  again  when  they  were 
wanted.  Th&i  aome  oensers,  which  hung  firom  a  row  of  arohea  at  the 
bnck,  were  fighted,  and  after  Tarions  other  preparation«|  erery  thing 
was  ready. 

Up  riaes  the  curtain,  and  Bertram  enters  with  Robert,  whoni  he 
has  bronght  to  be  tempted.  While  they  are  having  a  musical  dia« 
logne,  will-o'-the-wifips  appear  at  each  of  the  wings,  consisting.  Coot 
obserFcs,  of  Httle  sponges  filled  with  lighted  spirits^  attached  to  the 
end  of  long  wires,  which  are  wayed  about  by  men  behind  the  scenes. 
Presently  Bertram  determines  to  call  to  his  aid  the  spirits  of  the  ab* 
bess  and  the  nuns,  who  are  supposed  to  lie  buried  beneatli  the  ruins 
of  the  convent,  and  who,  in  their  time,  must  have  been,  for  religious 
people,  a  good  deal  given  to  pleasure.  So  after  an  appropriate  invo- 
cation, the  sarcophagi  are  tipped  up  on  end  and  the  nuns  and  the  ab- 
bess rush  out  from  the  wings  on  each  side,  and  have  a  little  dance 
together.  Then  the  abbess  has  a  little  dance  all  alone,  at  the  end  of 
^  which  she  stands  on  one  toe,  points  the  other  toward  the  flics,  and 
offers  Robert  a  golden  goblet.  Of  course  the  young  knight  cannot 
refuse  it,  after  all  the  trouble  she  has  been  at,  and  he  accordingly 
drink  her  very  good  health,  upon  which  the  abbess  has  another  little 
dance  all  alone,  and  in  the  end  leads  him  to  the  tree,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  induces  him  to  pluck  the  magic  branch.  Then  some 
devils,  who  are  only  supers  with  ugly  masks,  red  bodies,  and  long 
tails,  rush  in  and  seize  the  nuns,  who  fall  down  in  various  pretty  atii* 
tudes  of  terror,  the  red  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  act  ends  with  a  tableau 
and  a  good  deal  of  smoke. 

All  this  passed  off  finely,  in  spite  of  a  little  disturbance  behind  the 
scenes,  which  was  soon  quelled,  and  which  was  caused  by  one  of  the 
devils  having  fiu^tiously  stuck  the  end  of  his  tail  in  another  deviPs 
eye,  at  which  the  injured  demon  was  justly  indignant. 

The  fourth  act  followed,  introdndng  for  the  first  time  the  ladles  of 
the  dioms,  to  whom  nature  had  been  unusually  sparing  of  her  gifts,  and 
who  stood  up  in  stiffbacked  dresses  as  straight  as  if  it  were  impossible 
to  ang  and  move  at  the  same  time*  The  knights  and  lords  were  placed 
behind  an  ardied  doorway,  covered  by  curtains,  which  were  drawn 
aade  at  the  proper  time  by  carpenters.  The  second  time  they  were 
displayed  to  the  aodience  in  this  manner,  the  chorus  leaned  tlieir 
heads  on  eadi  othei^s  sbodders  and  ooonterfetted  sleefi,  (/ooi  seeing 
their  postares,  but  mistaking  the  signification  of  them,  noturithstsf^diiig 
a  finny  man  next  to  him  snored  loodiy,  pot  on  as  mounifnl  a  tkeu  as 
be  eoald  ewnnttnd  at  sodi  short  notice,  and  was  mueh  liiocked  when^ 
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on  referring  to  the  libretto  the  next  mpmbg  he  found  that  they  were 
all  supposed  to  be  in  deep  slumber  through  the  influence  of  the  magic 
branch.  The  curtains  were  drawn  together  again  after  a  minule, 
however,  and  Coot  felt  his  arm  seized  by  Snipe. 

*  Come  down  quick,'  said  the  latter, '  and  get  the  first  wash.  We 
are  not  wanted  in  the  last  act.' 

So  the  two  huiTied  down-stairs  to  the  dressing-room,  took  a  hasty 
wash,  when  their  turn  came,  in  a  large  white  basin,  found  a  tolerably 
dry  place  on  a  big  coarse  towel,  and  were  soon  attired  in  propria  per- 
sona. They  waited  around  the  wings  until  the  end  of  the  opera, 
more  from  a  desire  of  seeing  it  finished  than  of  hearing  the  music, 
which,  with  the  interruptions  behind  them,  Vas  not  too  distinct. 
Coot  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  leaning  forward  once  in  a 
while  in  sight  of  the  audience,  in  hopes  that  some  of  his  fnends  would 
see  him,  and  imagine  that  he  had  the  entree  of  the  stage.  No  one 
who  knew  him,  however,  happened  to  be  in  the  right  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  only  result  of  his  manoeuvre  was  a  remonstrance  firom 
the  stage-manager. 

The  last  act  of  ^  Robert '  is  a  short  one,  and  the  green  curtain  soon 
descended,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  theatre  was,  in  an. 
astonishingly  short  space  of  time,  left  in  gloomy  solitude. 

Half-an-hour  afterward,  two  young  men  were  finishing  their  fancy 
roasts  and  ales  in  the  comer  box  of  a  certain  well-known  saloon. 

^  Well,  Coot,'  says  one,  ^  on  the  whole,  what  do  you  think  of  going 
on  as  a  super?' 

*  Why,'  was  the  reply,  *  it  will  do  very  well  for  once,  but  —  but  — ' 
here  Coot  hesitated  as  he  thoughtfully  prodded  a  bivalve  with  his  two- 
pronged  fork  and  turned  him  over  for  inspection  — '  but  it '«  not  such 
good  fun  as  eating  oysters  I ' 


INFELIOIMUH- 

Shkd  not  a  tear  for  Maoobbt, 

Dead,  irith  despair,  let  her  rest ; 
Alike  with  the  cold  sod  corer 

Her  shame  and  the  babe  on  her  breast  I 

Plant  bnt  one  lily  aboye  her, 

Type  of  a  sweet  grace  lost; 
Then  in  your  pity  remember 

A  love  whicn  all  else  engrossed. 

Bnt  when,  in  the  mart  of  the  city. 

You  pass  him  who  slighted  her  trust, 
Oh  I  pray  that  the  lightnings  of  Heaven 

May  shrivel  him  into  the  dust  R-  A.  Oikis. 


I<«L|  IlirJW^MM.  U? 


THK      PAHiiONs 


Whbi  I  w«s  yoang  «imI  fton)  «f  nci^ 

And  woro  mj  first  gn^*  KMn^«|iun  j«<^^> 
And  Ibaght  stout  UfttUcs  with  th«  lH\>n^ 

And  filled  mj  Other's  hoxiso  with  n^ck«t^ 
Our  weU^bdoved  Pastor  diod, 

And  left  behind  him  scoiw")  of  wiH^pont; 
Stout  pillars  of  the  church,  long  trltnl, 

Aa  well  as  lesser  props  —  and  itl^^pcni, 

He  was  a  patriarch,  wise  and  gray, 

One  of  the  old-Ume  Ohristlan  NohoUrit ; 
Who  cheered  Affliction's  weary  way, 

And  gave  th*  oppressed  advice  —  and  cloUarN. 
The  matrons'  love  for  hint,  at  lant, 

Sublimed  almost  to  veneration, 
For  he  'd  baptized  one  lialf  the  poMt 

And  all  the  present  generation. 

Outside  the  church,  the  good  man  held 

A  comprehensive  supervision, 
And  viOage  quidnuncs  were  comp<4M 

To  bow  bdbre  his  calm  decision : 
Though  party  strife  mif^i  rage  and  sw«li, 

Or  sk^vtios  raise  some  knotty  qu«s(i/^», 
There  rose  no  storm  he  coukl  not  r|u«il, 

So  doubt  too  gimve  kt  bis  dlfWtlofi« 


1 60  nmaaher  weD  the  secne^ 
When,  all  the  coog^tffUifm  tusiedy 

He  doted  the  book  vitJb  rt^^taA  mkn, 
Aai  twiee  die  fnpmai  Ue%i  wfntrfrwl ; 

Aad  drtSL  m  inftwuwi  fnrn^  al^yr^, 
ffis  faeavt  iMt  My  ftuMMM  if%fnA^»f^ 

AfipaM  to  YiUk  md  ObrMMP  Ij^^, 


-roLair. 


tbMk.MHmm,im 

•m«(«tf«. 

J^tm^mt^tmmarj 

'•  ^ittnt4ri«  ,«4Mr«« 

j|»  jft.  i»  ana^  Vm  M«M«f  ,«CM«. 

l-|M4i«f*«« 

}lttM  IftltMMH*' 

Ur 
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The  velvet  cap  he  always  wore, 
Whenever  he  thumped  the  pulpit  cushion, 

Loomed  like  a  beaoon  from  the  shore  • 

To  warn  us  sinners  from  perditioa 

The  best  of  men  a  cross  must  bear — 

So  providence  or  ikte  contrives  it ; 
Of  private  griefs  he  had  his  share, 

And  some  that  were  not  quite  so  private. 
He  might  conceal  the  smouldering  fire 

Of  mental  or  domestic  trial, 
But  troubles  with  the  wrangling  choir 

Were  patent  as  their  own  bass-viol 

Of  course,  there  was  amcmg  his  charge 

One  busy,  meddling,  ancient  maiden, 
Who,  like  a  fire-ship,  roamed  at  large, 

With  furtive  store  of  scandal  laden. 
She  scattered  brands  of  discord  free, 

She  slandered  and  annoyed  the  parson, 
Till  all  agreed  she  ought  to  be 

Indicted  for  constructive  arson. 

On  Wednesday  ni^t  he  always  made 

To  us  a  quiet  pastoral  visit : 
So  when  the  bell  his  touch  betrayed. 

My  mother  never  asked,  *•  Who  is  it  ? ' 
But  wheeling  out  the  easy-chair. 

With  its  inviting  arms  of  leatiier. 
She  laid  his  pipe,  with  thoughtful  care, 

And  steel  tobacco-box  together. 

Those  genial  times  were  mellow  ripe. 

When  folk  were  not  inclined  to  bicker, 
K  ministers  enjoyed  a  pipe. 

And  sipped  a  social  glass  of  liquor : 
So  while  his  cheerful  features  glowed, 

And  smoke-wreaths  drded  to  the  ceiling. 
His  talk  in  streams  of  wisdom  flowed. 

Like  waters  firom  a  fount  of  feeling. 

We  loved  the  man,  revered  him  too  — 

As  who  did  not  that  ever  knew  him  f 
His  piety  and  kindness  drew. 

With  cords  of  bve,  all  classes  to  him. 
His  praise  by  men  need  not  be  lipped 

To  make  our  sorrowing  hearts  beat  fiister. 
For  memory  holds  a  secret  crypt 

Wherein  is  shrined  the  sainted  Pastob. 
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She  lay  in  her  coffin  there  so  beantiful,  so  calm,  so  lioly,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  uttering  a  silent  prayer  to  her  Father  in  heaven, 
and  would  open  her  eyes  at  its  close.  *•  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,'  said  the  grave  man  who 
was  speaking  in  subdued  tones  to  the  mourners,  and  no  one  could 
look  upon  that  fair  form,  from  which  the  spiritual  essence  had  gone 
on  its  measureless  journey  toward  the  mercy-seat,  without  faith  that 
she  at  least  had  found  faith.  She  had  uttered  no  complaint  during  her 
few  months'  illness,  and  when  her  coming  doom  was  gently  announced 
by  him  who  had  ministered  to  her  spiritual  welfare  from  her  child- 
hood, she  only  said,  ^  It  is  well,'  and  when  the  parting  came,  she 
pressed  her  mother's  hand,  moved  her  lips  slightly  as  her  little  bro- 
ther's face  was  held  for  a  moment  near  her  own,  and  in  utter  weari- 
ness of  life,  turned  her  head  on  her  piUow,  died,  and  made  no  sign, 
but  there  was  the  impress  of  a  holy  one  left  upon  her  face,  as  her 
spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 

*  O  most  merciful  and  ever-blessed  Redeemer,'  said  the  minister, 
as  he  too  looked  toward  the  heavens,  and  as  the  mourners  bent  their . 
heads  reverently,  a  little  boy  of  some  four  or  five  summers  came  into 
the  room,  and  looking  wistfully  around,  approached  the  satin  and 
flower-decked  couch  where  his  sister  was  so  calmly  sleeping.  Reach- 
ing with  both  his  little  hands  to  the  side  of  the  coffin,  he  drew  him- 
self up  so  that  he  could  see  his  sister's  face,  and  in  an  earnest  but  al- 
most inaudible  voice  whispered :  '  Mary  I  Mary  1 '  But  Mary  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  him,  too  preoccupied  in  her  new  home  to  answer.  He 
sank  quietly  to  the  floor,  then  taking  up  a  flower  which  had  fallen 
with  him  from  the  coffin,  he  rose,  drew  himself  up  again  with  a  con- 
vulsive eflbrt,  held  by  one  hand  as  he  dropped  the  flower  on  her  lips, 
and  again  whispered,  *  Mary  I '  but  the  same  eloquent  answer  was  re- 
turned. Loosening  his  hold,  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  trembling 
at  the  side  of  the  coffin ;  the  prayer  for  the  dead  and  the  dying  went 
on ;  again  he  drew  himself  up,  but  this  time  uttered  no  sound,  only 
reached  out  a  little  hand  and  touched  her  cold  face ;  in  that  touch  he 
seemed  to  receive  a  revelation  of  death,  for  uttering  a  shrill,  sharp 
scream,  he  fell  to  the  floor  senseless.  Taking  him  up,  we  carried  him 
from  the  crowd  of  mourners,  some  of  whom  having  seen  what  oc- 
curred, were  weeping ;  others  who  had  not,  were  frightened  at  what 
seemed  for  a  moment  a  voice  from  the  coffin  itself. 
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In  axshamber,  alone  and  apart,  sat  the  fair  girl's  mother,  her  hair 
all  too  soon  mixed  with  white ;  snow  in  the  summer  months,  it  had 
fallen  upon  her  head  as  she  watched  by  the  death-bed  of  her  child. 
We  placed  the  little  boy  in  her  arms,  and,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her 
heart  she  pointed  to  an  open  and  crushed  letter  lying  on  the  floor  at 
her  side.  Her  face  was  haggard,  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  rocked  to-and-fro  with  the  movement  with  which  despair  sometimes 
tries  to  cheat  the  moment  of  some  part  of  its  bitterness.  *  Read  I 
read !  it  came  from  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  contained  a  trinket,  and 
therefore  was  saved,  the  others  are  all  destroyed :  it  has  killed  her.' 

I  took  up  the  crushed  letter,  smoothed  it  out  and  read.  Affection 
warm  as  the  sun  which  draws  the  cactus-flower  to  life,  sentiments 
Boble,  holy,  warm,  such  as  love  draws  from  a  good  man,  but  alas  I 
misdirected,  as  all  the  others  probably  were.  In  that  week's  bill  of 
mortality  the  fair  girl  made  one  of  the  fifty-nine  cases  of  consumption, 
but  she  died  of  a  dead-letter.  And  he  came  back  in  all  the  fulness  of 
life,  in  the  fulness  of  a  manhood  which  love  had  made  noble,  and 
found  for  his  embracing  —  a  new-made  grave. 


When  we  were  a  youngster,  and  apotheosised  by  the  first  laying  on 
of  jacket  and  pants,  when  imagination  was  beginning  to  quarry  blocks 
of  fancy  granite  to  build  castles  with,  and  life  was  uncovering  her 
lens  to  give  us  a  peep  here  and  there  into  her  wondrous  panorama, 
we  were  sojourning  at  a  neighboring  town  with  a  fiimily  whose  head 
was  postmaster  of  the  place.  We  soon  had  the  range  of  the  post- 
office  in  consequence,  and  became  a  pet  with  the  clerks,  not  to  say  a 
small  butt,  too,  for  them  to  sharpen  their  wits  upon.  One  day  one 
of  the  most  solemn-looking  of  the  set,  but  one  who  could  hardly 
open  his  mouth  to  speak  without  making  the  others  laugh,  for  which 
I  thought  them  very  wicked,  was  closing  and  locking  a  bag  whose 
sides  were  distended  to  the  utmost  with  crammed4n  material  of  some 
kind ;  a  fiit,  rotund  aldermanio  post-bag.    We  asked : 

*  What  is  that?' 

'  Dead  letters,'  said  the  solemn  clerk  lugubriously. 

^Dead  letters  I    How  came  they  to  die  ? ' 

^  Some  from  neglect,  some  because  they  could  n't  find  their  way 
home,  some  died  because  the  girls  refused  them.' 

Refiised  I  I  had  heard  our  people  talk  about  a  man's  being  sick, 
because  he  was  refused*  and  here  were  letters  killed  by  it. 

*  Are  they  very  dead  ? ' 

'  Tes,  dead  as  a  ^  subject '  after  he 's  ^  biled '  and  his  bones  hung  to- 
gether with  wires,* 
I  did  not  understand  that,  nor  why  the  clerks  should  laugh  so. 
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*  Where  are  they  going  ?  * 

*  To  Washington.' 

*  To  be  buried?' 

*  Yes,  they  have  a  big  grave-yard  there,  and  the  Preadent  reads 
the  funeral  service  over  the  poor  things.' 

For  years  afterward  it  was  a  vivid  picture  in  our  imagination,  the 
crowd,  the  grave,  and  the  President  as  large  again  as  other  men,  a 
sort  of  demi-god,  reading  the  iiineral  service  over  the  dead,  while 
curious  head-stones  dotted  the  ground,  setting  forth  the  causes  why 
the  poor  letters  were  lying  there.  As  we  grew  up,  and  these  absurd 
notions  faded,  they  left  in  their  place  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  this 
noted  foolscap  Golgotha,  and  now  when  our  fair  young  friend  had 
yielded  up  her  life,  and  had  been  tragically  dead-lettered  into  eternity, 
we  determined,  on  our  first  visit  to  Washington,  to  explore  this  mys- 
terious place,  if  we  could  obtain  any  friend  at  court  to  guide  us 
through  the  shades. 


*  Waiter,  take  away  this  Chateaux  Margaui  of  *1828,'  (*  figures' 
evidently  do  Mie '  sometimes,)  and  biiug  a  julep.  Tell  James  to  make 
it,  and  that  it  is  for  us.' 

Ah  I  a  master-piece  of  bar-room  art,  gratifying  as  the  first  kiss  of 
her  thou  lovest  most,  or  a  sudden  rise  in  stocks  when  one  is  a  heavy 
holdier.  Cold  as  the  bergs  which  overlook  the  '  open  sea,'  where  the 
north  pole  bids  defiance  to  the  nations'  daring ;  sparkling  as  the  eyes 
which  open  to  the  sunlight  of  the  bridal  morning.  Oldest  of  antique 
nectars,  dating  thy  mysterious  birth  far  away  in  the  hidden  past, 
where  facts  become  mythic,  and  great  men  are  transformed  into  gods 
or  demi-gods,  hail  I 

'  Not  known  ten  years  ago ! '  some  tyros  assert.  Why,  America 
was  in  swaddling-clothes,  nay,  unknown,  long  centuries  after  it  was  a 
joy  forever.  Not  known  ten  years  ago  ?  To  us  its  antique  flavor 
adds  an  aroma  to  its  aroma  and  gilds  refined  gold.  Why,  Circe,  a 
pet  maid  of  honor  to  Mrs.  Neptune,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  Miss 
Perse,  is  known  to  have  used  it  long  before  many  of  our  antiquities 
were  dreamed  of  or  created.    Hear  Milton  make  his  hero  eloquent : 

• 

*  And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 
Which  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  and  balm  and  fragrant  syrups  mixed ; 
Kot  that  Nepanthes  (sherry  cobbler,  probably) 

Which  the  wife  of  Phanes 
In  Egypt  gave  to  JovE-born  Helena 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this  — 
To  life  BO  friendly,  and  so  cool  to  thirst/ 
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Bravo !  the  poet  brings  it  as  freshly  and  clearly  before  the  mind's 
eye  as  the  waiter  does  before  our  physical  ones,  and  the  mercury  in 
that  thermometer  twenty  feet  away  shrinks  down,  down  toward  its 
lair  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  pyramid  of  ice  where  the  delicious  liquid 
whence  it  arises  is  sparklingly  reflected,  like  rubies  and  brilliants  in ' 
the  sunlight. 

Milton  does  not  actually  mention  *  mint,'  but  he  does  balm,  a  species 
of  it ;  besides,  what  he  meant,  is  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity,  for  we 
all  know  that  a  julep  is  not  a  julep  without  mint.  Not  ten  years  old  ? 
Look  at  its  head,  frosty  with  the  snows  of  untold  centuries. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  a  five  weeks'  sojourn  in  Washington,  and  it 
has  been  a  day  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  the  entrie  obtained,  all  our 
efforts  crowned  with  success,  and  the  spoils,  in  the  shape  of  selected 
letters  scattered  about  the  table,  where  that  glorious  julep  stands  to 
welcome  them  once  more  to  light  and  life.  How  strange  and  weird 
they  look,  these  odd  anachronisms,  dead  before  their  time,  but  bom 
again.  And  now,  dear  reader,  while  we  are  at  peace  with  gods  and 
men,  while  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  circulating  in  our  soul,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  mint-perfumed  nectar  is  snatching  for  us  a  few  nio- 
ments  from  earth  and  its  sorrows,  we  will  lay  the  Dead-Letter  Office 
before  you  as  &r  as  words  can  do  it,  and  then  from  this  mass  of  let- 
ters, this  cream  of  our  day's  work,  we  will  re-select  and  lay  before 
you  la  crhne  de  la  crime. 

The  entree  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  like  kissing,  goes  by  &vor, 
and  it  has  cost  us  much  trouble  and  many  refusals  before  we  could 
obtain  it.  We  do  not  mean  the  mere  permission  to  look  into  the 
rooms,  and  at  the  clerk-undertakers  who  are  preparing  the  letters 
for  burial ;  that  any  one  can  obtain  for  the  asking ;  but  the  ^  touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  make  such  a  permission  a  mockery.  What ! 
In  one's  hunger  look  at  a  choice  dinner  while  the  attendants  are  throw- 
ing it  to  the  dogs  ?  Enter  the  holy  of  holies,  unable  to  receive  its 
spiritual  influences  ?  Look  at  the  *•  open  sea,'  and  never  reach  the 
pole  ?  No  I  The  entrie  we  wanted  was  the  uncontrolled,  unlimited, 
unchecked  range  of  the  office  for  a  whole  day,  with  full  permission  to 
read,  copy,  extract,  or  carry  off  any  of  the  letter-corpses  to  which  we 
took  a  &ncy,  and  that  permission  we  obtained. 

The  day  broke  gloriously,  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  good  spirjts, 
and  was  lingermg  here  a  few  hours  on  its  way  to  their  spheres.  The 
flowers  laughed  in  the  sunlight,  and  grass-blades  sprung  up  from  every 
cranny  between  the  stones,  to  welcome  their  great  sun-father,  when- 
at  an  early  hour,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Auditor  Pratt,  we  wended 
our  way  toward  the  beautiful  white  marble  palace  post-office. 

Having  entered,  we  turned  to  the  lefl  along  the  corridor,  which  ex- 
tends some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  through  the  entire  length  of 
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the  building ;  passing  on  to  the  last  door,  it  opened  and  closed  behind 
us,  and  we  were  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  a  letter  Golgotha, 
though  not  merely  a  ' place  of  skulls,' for  they  (the "letters)  being 
dead,  yet  speak. 

We  bowed  solemnly  to  the  clerks  as  the  Auditor  introduced  us,  and 
when  he  retired,  sat  down,  lost  in  a  reyerie  oyer  the  sad  scene ;  for 
what  a  yast  record  of  buried  hopes,  lost  friends,  broken  friendships, 
and  neglected  loye  lay  scattered  about  that  cemetery.  While  dream- 
ing thus,  one  of  the  clerks  began  whistling  merrily ;  in  an  instant  the 
spell  was  broken,  and  we  went  business-like  to  our  task  of  dissecting 
some  thousands  of  *  subjects.' 

The  Dead-Letter  department  of  the  General  Post-Office  at  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  much  importance ;  there  all  the  letters  and  packages 
which  are  misdirected,  refused,  or  miscarried,  are  sent,  after  being  ad- 
yertised  for  a  certain  time  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  addressed ; 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  seyersl  millions  annually  fail  to  reach  their 
destination.  These  are  receiyed  at  stated  times  from  the  yarious 
branches  all  oyer  the  Union,  and  are  placed  on  the  long  tables  of  the 
office,  where  numerous  clerks  are  exclusiyely  employed  in  opening 
them ;  if  they  contain  nothing,  they  are  thrown  down  unread,  packed 
in  large  paper  bags,  and  eyery  three  months  taken  to  the  common 
and  burned  by  cart-loads. 

Should  the  letters  contain  money  or  other  yaluables,  they  are  laid 
on  a  side-table,  and  a  recording  clerk  arranges  them  alphabetically  in 
the  boxes  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  writes  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  stating  that  it  has  been  receiyed.  If  no  answer  is,  returned, 
after  three  years  the  contents,  if  money,  is  placed  in  the  treasuiy, 
still  subject  to  the  owner's  order,  if  he  brings  the  requisite  prooft. 
Eyery  article  receiyed  is  kept  and  labelled,  and  in  this  way  they 
collect  gloyes,  rings,  garters,  books,  locks  of  hair,  pictures,  likenesses, 
law-papers,  and  so  on,  and  in  money  some  thousands  of  dollars 
weekly.  Title-deeds  and  other  yaluable  papers  supposed  to  be  lost, 
are  often  recoyered  there. 

We  entered  on  our  task  with  maw  omniyerous,  deyouring  all  things 
as  they  came,  protests  and  protestations,  deeds  and  misdeeds,  bills  and 
—  cooings,  proposals  for  marrying  and  proposals  for  building,  hands 
for  sale  and  '  hands  wanted,'  notes  to  pay  and  notes  to  answer,  on,  on, 
on,  we  read  each  document  as  it  came,  from  the  piety  which  unlocks 
the  heayens,  to  the  sinning  which  fits  us  for  Hades ;  from  the  leger- 
demidn  of  the  heart  to  the  legerdemain  of  the  counting-house.  But 
this  of  course  could  not  last ;  as  the  day  adyanced  we  gradually  be- 
came more  &stidious,  more  aliye  to  outward  signs^  of  inward  and 
spiritual  graces ;  guessed  the  contents  of  a  letter  by  reading  a  line  ; 
threw  away  all  which  had  a  taint  of  print  \  laid  aside,  half-read,  those 
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that  were  eloquent  or  odd,  and  when  the  hour  came  for  dosing  the 
office,  from  a  huge  mass  which  we  had  glanced  at  or  read,  we  had  se- 
lected a  package  of  several  hundreds,  and  here  they  are  before  us, 
lenses  through  which  we  will  give  a  few  glimpses  of  the  panorama 
of  life,  guides  who  will  take  us  for  a  moment  behind  the  scenes,  so 
that  in  looking  at  others'  follies  or  woes  we  may  for  a  time  forget  that 
we  too  are  players. 

OHAPTSB     II. 

It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  preface  our  second  chapter  with  the 
remark  that  all  the  names  of  both  persons  and  places  have  been  care- 
fully erased,  and  even  the  initials  are  fictitious,  so  that  the  owner  or 
writer  of  course  will  be  the  only  one  able  to  locate  his  own,  and  thus 
lead,  perhaps,  to  the  healing  of  breaches  and  misunderstandings, 
should  they  or  any  of  them  once  more  reach  the  surprised  eyes  of 
those  who  created  them.  With  us,  the  only  question  of  course  is, 
have  they  literary  merit  enough  to  make  them  worth  printing,  or  are 
they  odd  enough  to  amuse  ? 

The  first  we  offer  seems  to  have  been  sent  as  an  accompaniment  to 
a  parcel  of  flowers.  It  has  two  post-marks ;  evidently  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  had  left,  and  it  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
wrong  address.  It  has  neither  date  nor  signature,  and  is  unique  in 
its  kind. 

*Fatheb  and  mother  have  been  quarreling  so  long  that  it  seems  as 
if  there  would  never  be  another  spring-time  in  our  house,  and  home 
is  chilly,  cold,  sad,  although  it  has  an  infinite  sky  for  a  dome,  and  the 
cloud-frescoed  horizon  for  walls.  Our  poor  mother's  heart  is  con- 
gealed, and  her  face  is  of  snowy  paleness,  or  covered  with  rain-tears 
on  account  of  his  indifference,  and  he  looks  down  upon  us  from  his 
proud  eminence,  and  holds  out  his  hands  full  of  sparkling  beams,  but 
there  is  no  warmth  in  them,  so  we  have  left  our  chilly  home,  our 
mother's  cold  bosom,  and  our  father's  freezing  smile,  to  ask  shelter  of 
you  for  the  few  hours  we  have  to  live.  We  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  for  your  love  but  a  little  perfume :  will  you  love  us  ?  Place  us 
at  your  side,  &ir  lady,  or  let  us  nestle  in  your  bosom,  it  will  not  be  for 
long.  He  who  gave  us  our  moment's  beauty  will  soon  take  it  to 
Himself  again,  but  Hb  will  love  you  better  for  having  loved  us.' 

The  next,  as  we  take  them  somewhat  at  random,  runs  thus : 

*My  beab  F :   I  send  with  this  'The  Caztons,'  and  *My 

Novel.'  Do  you  remember  my  promise  to  do  so,  made  as  we  were 
groping  our  way  down  in  the  everlasting  and  dense  darkness  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  where,  as  we  burned  our  blue-lights  in  the  pits, 
domes,  nuns,  chasms,  and  arches,   wo   seemed   to  be  daring   the 
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fiends  in  their  native  home,  \^ile  onr  merry  laughter  frightened  them 
off  to  the  black  reaches  of  the  distant  cavern  ?  For  how  could 
doomed  spirits,  steeped  in  despair,  listen  to  the  laughter  of  such 
happy  mortals,  and  not  shrink  away  ?  at  least  I  saw  none  of  their  red 
eyes  peering  out  from  the  dark  places,  nor  their  faces  grinning  defiance 
at  us,  did  you  ? 

*  Our  black  guide  was  a  jewel,  but  you  lost  one  of  the  good  things 
he  said  by  remaming  behind  at  *  Coram's  Dome.'  Alfred  took  us, 
scrambling  and  climbing,  on  to  a  place  he  called  Vulcan's  Forge, 
thence  with  the  usual  hazard  of  our  necks,  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the 
debris  of  faUen  stalactites. 

*  *  This,'  said  he,  '  is  the  ashes  from  Vulcan's  forge.' 

**  Alfred,'  I  asked  quietly,  *  do  you  ever  find  any  of  the  bolts  hero  ?  ' 

*  *  No,  Sir,  they  're  all  gone  to  thunder  I ' 

*  The  ready  answer,  half-classic  and  half-Bowery,  set  us  laughing 
merrily.  .  • 

'  Do  you  remember  the  evening  I  left  the  cave  ?  *  Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace ! '  What  a  night  I  On  horse-back,  too,  and  such 
a  road  I  About  two  miles  from  the  cave  the  blackness  of  darkness 
overtook  me,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  as  if  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened.  I  could  see  neither  trees,  fences,  nor  road,  and 
as  to  seeing  the  guide,  that  was  out  of  the  question ;  I  could  only 
hear  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocks.  Leaning  back 
in  the  saddle,  I  held  the  reins  tightly  in  my  hand,  gave  the  hor8|  his 
head,  struck  him  with  the  whip,  and  away  we  went  on  a  gallop.  Lit* 
erally  I  could  not  see  the  horse  I  was  riding.  On  we  went  through 
the  black  space,  through  darkness  that  could  almost  be  felt,  and  came 
np  to  my  eyes  so  densely  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  put  up  my  hand 
and  push  it  away  like  a  physical  substance.  Now  dashing  through 
water,  now  stumbling  over  rocks,  we  at  last  finished  the  nine  miles, 
and  reached  Bells  in  a  decidedly  damp  state,  changed  my  clothes, 
took  the  ninth  seat  in  the  passing  stage,  and  talked  abolition  until 
day-break,  there,  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  to  eight  unknown  passen* 
gers.    No  harm  came  of  the  ducking  or  the  abolition. 

'How  is  merry,  light-^iearted,  pretty  Mws  R ?    It  was  very 

fanny,  when  ^awi^m^  through  'Bnnyan's  Way,'  to  see  her  lie  down 
ezhaosted,  and  call  for  volunteers  to  roU  her  through.  By  the  way, 
if  Banyan  had  had  that  trip  to  take  with  his  burden  on,  he  would 
never  have  readied  the  Celestial  City. 

'  Tea  ha^e  a  mche  in  that  part  of  my  memory,  where  the  more 
sylph-fike  and  graceful  beings  I  have  met,  most  do  congregate. 

*  Fare  thee  well,  .' 

This  letter  reminda  ua  of  an  incident  at  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in 
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which  a  bride  and  groom  suddenly  becalne  aa  chilled  and  cold  as  the 
most  profound  misogamist  could  desire.  A  bride  of  some  seven  days' 
standing,  with  her  husband  and  five  friends,  two  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen,  put  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  descended  to  the  cave  for  a 
day's  frolic  and  exploration.  Three  miles  from  the  entrance  they 
came  to  the  river,  and  seating  themselves  in  a  scow,  began  singing  and 
awakening  the  echoes,  while  the  guide  *  sculled '  along  over  the  still 
waters,  where  the  blind  fish,  too  much  like  ourselves,  were  swimming 
about,  heedless  of  the  light  above.  They  approached  the  end  of  the 
rock-arched  river,  where  the  huge  cave  opens  again  like  a  mammoth 
railroad  tunnel,  and  the  debris  of  fallen  rocks  made  it  look  as  if  a 
grand  '  smash-up '  had  taken  place  there.  By  the  side  of  the  beach  a 
little  rock  juts  out.  The  elastic,  light-hearted,  happy  bride  springs 
to  the  side  of  the  scow  to  jump  first  ashore.  Two  gentlemen,  with- 
out sense  to  balance  their  gallantry,  follow  to  help  her,  and  the  three 
stepping  on  the  side  at  once,  over  ^ent  the  boat,  |>ride,  guide,  oil, 
lamps  and  suite ;  attendant  fair  friends  —  and  foul  fidend,  to  say 
nothing  of  fare  and  fowl  for  their  subterranean  lunch ;  a  scream,  a 
plunge,  a  momentary  struggle  for  life,  and  there  they  all  stood,  waist- 
deep  in  water,  madly  clinging  together,  and  the  shrieking,  screaming, 
crjring,  weeping,  wailing,  screeching  made  a  chorus  of  woe,  which 
would  be  a  fortune  for  Verdi,  could  he  transfer  it  to  his  Mines'  in 
more  '  pleasant  places.'  Few  people  can  imagme  how  exceedingly 
bladp  the  darkness  is  down  there,  six  hundred  feet  in  a  perpendicular 
line  oelow  the  sunlight,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thunder  echoes, 
and  our  gay  bridal  party  did  not  dare  to  stir  one  step,  but  clung  to- 
gether, and  screamed  loud  enough  almost  to  make  the  rocks  &11 
on  them.  Indeed  they  could  not  tell  where  to  move,  and  a  step 
might  send  them  into  the  unfathomable  deeps  together.  A  guide 
left  behind  at  the  hotel,  not  liking  his  leisure,  followed  them  into  the 
cave  about  an  hour  after  they  started,  in  hope  probably  of  some  pick- 
ings by  the  way-side.  He  hurried  on,  reached  the  river,  took  another 
scow,  and  about  ten  minutes  after  their  '  plunge-bath '  the  light  of  his 
coming  lamp,  joyful  as  the  first-bom's  smile  to  its  youthful  mother, 
as  the  free  air  to  the  long-imprisoned,  shone  upon  them,  and  they 
were  taken  on  board,  without  reaching  the  other  side  of  that  Jordan. 
They  went  on  their  winding  way,  songless  and  silent,  but  very  thank- 
ful and  very  wet. 

The  next  we  fish  up  has  a  piscatory  flavor,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  Dutchman's  handiwork : 

*  Deab  Sib  You  will  pleas  send  me  9  shads  for  my  window  2  feets 
9  inch  wide  6  feets  long  like  I  seen  at  your  store  by  steamboat  trav- 
eller for  New  heaven  Your  Servant,  d : 
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^  Nine  dad  fcr  New  HttToi '  is  good. 

Hie  next  is  as  dAestelr  traced  on  its  colored  note'^paiper^  as  if  tho 
writer's  pen  had  been  made  firom  the  qnill  of  a  humniiug-bird's  viii^ : 

*  Mox  Ami  :  The  firewood  which  yon  hope  may  haTe  such  a  ma^i* 

cal  effect  iqK>n  my  phreno derdopmenta  arrtTed  safely.     I  ooxdd 

afanost  cry  shame  while  thanking  you.  Rosewood  firewood  i  I  am 
poor  in  thanks.  If  I  were  an  author^8»  all  my  lovers*  hearthstones 
should  glow  with  such  fiames.  The  smoke  of  its  burning  is  even  now 
ascending  to  heaven,  but  —  but 

^  The  *•  Ingleside '  looks  desolate  to-night ;  even  the  sparkling»  dano* 
ing,  perfumed  fiame  cannot  take  it  away ;  for  from  our  circle  90  nar- 
rowed has  gone  out  one  whom  it  tries  us  acreiy  to  spare.  One  who 
has  lived  under  this  same  old  roof-tree  with  \is  duruig  his  whole  lift«, 
and  sat  with  us  beside  tlus  samo  hearthstone,  which  bis  labora  mid 
cheerfulness  have  helped  to  keep  bright.  Our  smiles  have  been  mu« 
tually  awakened  by  the  same  merry  jest,  our  hearts  have  thrilled 
with  the  9ame  hopes,  and  our  tears  have  fallen  over  the  same  sorrow. 
We  have  been  one,  as  the  chords  of  a  harp  are  one  when  touched  by 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  player ;  we  know  not  whether  this  or  that  wire 
has  been  struck,  we  only  feel  the  harmonious  or  disoortlaut  whole  ; 
and  now  with  our  prayers  and  blessings  ascending  for  and  resting  on 
him,  he  has  gone. 

^  Partings  to  me  are  any  thing  but  a  '  sweet  sorrow,*  though  there 
is  one  pleasant  thought  connected  with  occasional  separation  f^'om 
those  we  love ;  it  calls  forth  so  many  kind  thoughts  and  tender  words ; 
such  a  multitude  of  affectionate  remembrances,  all  bringing  their  own 
hoarded  treasures  and  casting  them  into  the  common  stock,  each  en- 
riching and  enriched  by  the  act,  and  most  of  all  he  or  she  the  absent 
one ;  and  up-springing  from  this  there  follows  an  oblivion  of  past  un- 
pleasantness, a  warmer  appreciation  of  good  qualities,  and  more  en- 
during friendship. 

'Thoughts  burdened  with  a  lifetime  of  feeling  came  crowding  up 

for  utterance,  as  C and  S and  I  gazed  into  each  other's 

eyes  and  drew  our  chairs  the  nearer,  that  one  hod  gone  out  from  our 
midst.  The  artist  is  trying  to  psunt  a  portrait  of  my  sister*  I  have 
stood  besde  him  whUe  he  worked,  making  suggestions,  hoping,  long* 
ing,  almost  breathless,  as  hb  brush  touched  the  canvas,  but  notwith- 
standing aU,  the  soul  is  not  there,  the  eyes  look  strangely  u(>on  me, 
fiUmg  my  heart  with  a  peculiarly  absorbing  grief,  a  revival  of  the 
agony  I  felt  when  I  knew  she  had  left  us,  aggravated  by  the  thought 
that  I  can  never  possess  (as  I  had  hoped)  a  pictured  semblance  tliat 
should  dieat  death  of  some  portion  of  his  conquest*  Well,  I  some' 
times  fieel  that  oars  wiO  not  be  a  long  separation;  a  taw  short  years  at 
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farthest,  and  we  shall  no  longer  see  *  as  through  a  glass  darkly.'  I 
seem  to  tread  less  lingeringly  on  earth  since  it  has  taken  the  loved 
form  of  my  sister  to  its  keeping,  and  ray  thoughts  are  often  in  heaven 
now  that  it  has  become  the  home  of  her  pure  spirit.  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  be  your  heart  also,  is  th^  language  of  Him  who 
tasted  unshrmkingly  woe's  bitterest  cup,  and  I  am  daily  learning  this 
anew  in  my  life-experience.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  think  of  the  bless- 
ed inhabitants  of  Paradise  now  that  I  have  a  sister  among  their 
number.  Relationship  with  the  angels  I  there  is  something  mysteri- 
ously beautiful  in  the  tie.    Heaven  cannot  be  far  from  us  after  all. 

*  Pardon  me  for  writing  so  gloomily.  I  am  very  lonely  to-night, 
and  all  the  saddening  circumstances  of  my  bereavement  seem  gather- 
ing around  me  like  a  rushing  presence.  Spirits,  restless  and  gloomy, 
if  not  malign,  seem  to  fill  the  space,  and  I  must  try  and  exordse  them 
or  they  will  overpower  me. 

'  I  saw  the  christening  of  an  infant  on  Sunday  last,  which  interested 
not  a  little.  Thfe  mother  was  a  poor  Irish  woman,  the  only  Protestant 
one  in  this  vicinity,  and  because  of  her  rejection  of  Catholicism,  is 
wholly  neglected  by  her  own  country  people,  while  her  husband,  a 
devoted  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  seems  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  vow 
to  love  and  protect  her. 

*  To  have  the  ceremony  performed,  she  had  come  some  distance, 
carrying  her  baby  in  her  arras.  The  little  baby  looked  sweetly  pure 
and  lovely  dressed  in  spotless  white,  and  there  was  a  stateliness  and 
solemnity  in  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  mother,  which  far  sur- 
passed much  of  the  assumed  dignity  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
I  have  attended  christening  where  all  that  art  and  taste  could  devise 
or  suggest  to  make  the  scene  impressive,  had  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion, where  the  feeble  frame  of  the  child  presented  for  the  holy  rite, 
was  loaded  with  the  very  '  pomps  and  vanities '  the  parents  had  come 
to  renounce,  but  I  have  never  witnessed  aught  so  touching  in  its  meek 
simplicity  as  this  baptismal  scene. 

*  The  common  appearance  of  the  mother,  in  contrast  with  the  unsul- 
lied, tender  loveliness  of  the  babe ;  the  happy  unconsciousness  of  its 
expressionless  little  features,  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  hers,  as  she  held  it  forward  to  receive  the  sacred  emblem, 
would  of  themselves  have  made  a  picture.  In  her  eagerness  she 
seemed  to  snatch  a  blessing  from  heaven  for  the  little  one.  She  had 
doubtless  learned,  poor  woman,  that  *  life  is  real,'  her  joumeyings  had 
evidently  not  been  through  sunny  landscapes ;  she  knew  the  tiny  feet 
of  the  being  she  so  cherished  must  tread  a  thorny  and  a  weary  path- 
way, and  she  seemed  to  ask  not  so  much  that  its  spirit  might  be 
kept  from  loving  the  seductive  pleasures  of  time  too  well,  but  that  the 
reward  of  an  eternal  Paradise  might  be  granted  it. 
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*  The  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  was  to  me  full  of  interest.  There  is 
a  chord  in  my  heart  which  will  never  cease  to  vibrate  thrillinglj,  pain- 
fully at  every  such  manifestation  of  faith  and  devotion  to  humble  life. 
Thrillingly,  because  there  is  something  gloriously  beautiful  in  faith 
thus  displayed.  Painfully,  for  above  and  beyond  all  I  seem  to  hear 
the  voice  of  our  blessed  Saviour  saying :  '  Unto  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required.' 

^  The  flame  burns  low  upon  the  hearth-stone ;  the  clock  strikes  mid- 
night and  summons  me  to  rest,  and  so  good-night.' 

There  are  words  which  cut  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and 
th^  following  would  have  been  of  them  probably,  had  they  fulfilled 
their  destiny  instead  of  dying  before  their  time. 

*  YoiTB  present  position,  M ,  of  comparative  independence,  will 

enable  me  to  write  what  for  some  time  past  I  have  wished  to  say,  yet 
what  I  should  not  utter  even  now,  if  you  were  in  the  same  dependent 
position.  It  is,  that  our  acquaintance  is  at  an  end.  Your  own  con- 
science answers  why,  and  I  have  too  much  experience  of  your  sex, 
you  too  little  duplicity,  for  me  to  be  ignorant  of  what  that  answer  is. 

*  With  your  life  before  we  met,  be  it  written  or  unwritten,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  with  the  present  I  have,  and  the  step  you  have 
taken  during  the  past  month,  in  your  career  toward  no  land  of  pro- 
mise I  fear,  must  of  course  end  our  friendship  in  all  its  phases. 

*"  You  are  the  first  being  who  has  stooped  to  deceive  me  so,  and 
curiously  enough  too,  the  one  of  all  others  who  made  the  deepest  pro- 
testations of  eternal  attachment.  If  I  had  placed  much  faith  in  them, 
I  might  now  feel  annoyed  or  angry ;  I  feel  neither,  and  ]t>ok  with 
curious  wonder  at  this  new  leaf  in  my  experience  of  the  book  of  life. 

'  But  why,  if  you  suspected  (knew)  this,  you  may  say,  place  me 
near  your  fdends  ?  Because  I  knew  of  the  gold  there  is  among  so 
much  dross;  the  spiritual  nature  there  is  among  so  much  sensual; 
and  I  hope  you  may  yet  break  your  passion-chains,  or  at  least  keep 
those  facts  which  would  damn  you  behind  the  scenes. 

'  Wild  and  ungovernable  as  your  passion  is,  drawing  down  will, 
reason,  soul  in  its  train,  yet  I  know  that  there  is  something  of  the 
angel  there,  and  for  the  rest  I  am  one  of  the  last  who  have  the  right 
to  cast  a  stone  at  you.  This  episode  in  our  existence,  eventful  and 
sad  as  it  has  been  for  the  most  part,  has  terminated,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  say  farewell.  a .» 

Our  next,  taken  at  hazard,  is  from  among  the  ecstacies.  The  old 
story,  love,  love,  ever  new  and  never  ending. 

^DsAB  N :  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  you  were  well  enough  to 

leave  your  room  for  a  few  hours  on  Friday,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope 
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yonr  exertion  did  not  injure  70a.  I  need  not  tell  70a  that  your  silence, 
I  might  call  it  neglect,  has  stnng  me  bitterly,  especially  now  I  know- 
that  others  are  thought  of.  But  why  should  I  be  surprised  ?  The 
noyelty  of  my  devotion  is  past,  the  trouble  I  have  occasioned  you  in 
your  inyalid  state  is  doubtless  irksome.  I  will  not  reproach  yon,  that 
would  be  unjust,  but  I  do  regret  most  heartily  that  I  was  not  wise 
enough  to  know  that  this  would  be.  I  have  placed  you  above  the 
general  race  of  men,  have  looked  at  and  thought  of  you  not  as  one 
human  being  thinks  of  another,  but  as  a  something  so  infinitely  supe- 
rior, placed  by  heaven  in  my  way,  that  to  nearly  idolize  you  was  not 
wrong.  But  now  without  provocation  you  leave  me  in  ignorance  as 
to  your  health,  or  leave  me  to  hear  from  others,  which  is  still  worse, 
and  when  I  am  with  you  evidently  portray  dissatisfaction.  God  bless 
you  I  May  she  who  supplants  me  in  your  affections  love  you  but  half 
as  well  as  I  have  done,  and  you  may  be  satisfied,  for  you  will  then 
possess  more  than  man  ordinarily  receives  from  woman.  I  am  as 
ever,  Your  fondly  attached  h / 

Poor  child,  may  she  *  grow  strong.'  To  '  suffer,'  is  evidently  her 
lot.  But  what  changed  scenes  and  circumstances  if  all  these  mis- 
sives could  have  gone  on  their  way,  and  without  losing  it. 

The  author  of  the  following  would  not  probably  be  very  graciously 
received  by  the  quilting  sisters,  could  they  see  it : 

*  My  Dbab  T :  There  is  to  be  a  quilting  at  P »s  on  Satur- 
day.   I  am  requested  to  invite  you :  be  there. 

' '  Pray  (prey)  on  sisters ! '  The  carcass  is  there,  let  the  eagles 
gather  together.  Yours  in  Christianity,  l ? 

Our  next  is  as  warm  as  a  June  sun  in  Italy.  How  tantaliring  these 
glances !  This  letter  looms  up  like  a  little  island  in  the  ocean,  the 
apex  of  a  submerged  mountain  —  of  sentiment  and  passion : 

*  *  To  be  *  of  course,  as  you  always  were,  and  as  to  forgiving,  my 
dear  child !  what  have  I  to  forgive  ?  If  you  held  a  capital  hand, 
threw  away  your  best  cards  without  taking  a  trick,  and  lost  the  game, 
it  is  your  own  forgiveness  you  want,  not  mine.  But  there  is  one  point 
in  your  sweet,  pretty  letter  —  that  —  that  —  What  had  the  thoughts 
*  Satan  himself  must  have  prompted  on  the  night  of  the  concert,'  to 
do  with  the  matter  ?  And  again,  how  could  you  be  taught  to  believe 
that '  the  only  feeling  I  had  for  you  was  ten  times  worse  than  hate  P  * 
What  teaching  could  have  any  effect  after  that  confidence  of  mine  ? 
After  you  knew  the  secret  which  is  so  largely  the  key  of  what  some 
people  think  my  strange  and  mysterious  character  ?  Why,  lady-bird, 
after  embraces,  the  memory  of  which  must  still  linger  on  your  lips, 
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after  resting  your  head  on  my  breast  and  listening  to  that  tale  of 
early  love,  when  the  crimson  of  your  cheeks  was  visible  between  the 
fingers  which  were  clasped  over  your  fece  to  hide  the  fever  which  was 
glowing  there,  as  your  eager  ears  drank  in  the  words :  after  all  that, 
could  you  have  any  '  teaching '  about  me  ?  No !  We  were  thence- 
forward on  an  equal  footing,  not  only  morally,  as  all  men  and  women 
are,  but  in  responsibility  also.  What  my  intentions  were,  can  hardly 
be  discussed,  for  I  had  none.  The  sails  were  up,  and  a  delightftil 
breeze  was  blowing,  but  I  had  left  the  helm,  and  hardly  glanced 
ahead  to  see  if  the  boat  was  making  toward  a  bank  of  flowers  or  a 
whirlpool. 

^  What  the  possibilities  of  our  position  were,  unchecked  and  un- 
trammelled as  it  was,  is  for  our  several  judgments  to  dedde.  For  my 
part,  I  did  think  it  possible  that  some  new  memories, 

'  Which,  tasted  once,  last  always  and  disdain 
lime's  iron  pressure/ 

might  have  been  created  in  you  here,  to  color  with  their  fire-light  the 
foliage  of  your  life-tree,  but  the  Rulkb  of  your  destiny  willed  it  other- 
"Wse,  or  you  willed  it  otherwise,  and  —  it  is  well  that  it  is  well  —  all 
the  bitterness  I  felt  about  our  separation  had  gone  before  May,  and  at 
that  early  day  I  had  determined  not  to  see  you  again,  if  things  re- 
mained as  they  were. 

*  We  are  on  the  top-round  of  the  ladder  of  physical  existence ;  each 
year  all  that  gives  life  to  passion  and  coloring  to  sentiment  will  in 
both  of  us  be,  if  not  fading,  at  best  stationary.  Perhaps,  when  long 
years  have  gone  by,  when  little  ones  are  clinging  around  you  to  call 
you  blessed,  and  I  am  feeling  more  bitterly  than  I  can  now  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  pathway  that  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  perhaps  we 
may  meet  again,  and  after  looking  the  surprise  which  we  shall  feel  at 
the  change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  physical  existence, 
talk  frankly  of  our  fitful  fever-dream,  and  not  probably  before. 

*  When  your  heart  is  over-full,  and  want's  a  channel  wherein  to  flow, 

write  to  me.    When  the  sad  hours  come,  as  they  will  at  any  age,  rid 

yourself  of  some  part  of  their  bitterness  with  my  sympathy ;  and  when 

the  garden  of  life  looks  arid  and  blank,  if  you  will  let  me  know  it, 

I  will  try  and  plant  a  few  flower-seeds  there,  which  may  perhaps 

grow  up  into  things  of  beauty,  and  if  so,  *  be  a  joy  forever.' 

•B .• 

We  doubt  if  that  ended  so,  but  alas !  the  infinite  chaos  of  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office  gave  us  no  fitrther  echo,  and  we  pass  on. 

We  clip  the  following  paragraph  firom  eight  pages  of  similar  white- 
robed  charity: 
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*  My  Deab  L :  G has  examined  it,  and  it  is  not  cotton, 

but  real  English  thread  lace  —  I  told  you  so.  Where  does  she  get 
it  ?  Her  Either  is  too  poor  to  give  it  to  her.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
thread-lace  shawls  next,  or  even  camel's  hair.  I  watched  behind  the 
old  elm  for  three  hours  yesterday,  and  saw  them  oome  home  in  the 
twilight,  and  his  arm  was  about  her  waist,  and  when  they  reached 
the  gate  s/ie  kissed  him  I  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I  know  he 's 
bad  enough:  I  found  that  out  when  he  used  to  pay  me  so  much 

attention.     8 says,  perhaps  they  *re  engaged.    Engaged  I    He 

marry  that  simpleton  I  I  do  wish  you  would  oome  this  week,  instead 
of  next,  and  see  for  yourself.' 

Ah !  my  dear  young  lady,  cultivate  the  humanities  more  and  spleen 
less,  or  the  mile-stones  on  the  road  to  your  father's  mansion  will  never 
be  hung  with  garlands,  even  if  you  do  not  altogether  lose  the  way ; 
and  as  to  the  ^  dry-goods,'  comfort  yourself,  all  English  '  thread-lace ' 
is  made  from  cotton,  if  that  be  any  consolation,  and  by  the  way, 
camel's-hair  shawls  are  made  of  goat's  hair,  blade  *thread4ace  shawls' 
from  silk.  The  material  in  these  things  is  of  little  moment,  it  is  the 
laboring  fingers  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  which  give  them 
their  value,  and  you,  doubt  it  not,  would  be  surer  of  walking  in  robes 
not  woven  nor  made  with  hands,  were  you  to  join  the  corps  instead 
of  employing  your  time  in  seeking  or  creating  scandal. 

The  next  has  two  postage-stamps,  city  and  country,  evidently  sent 
after  some  one  who  had  left  his  city  residence.  We  commend  its 
point  and  beauty  to  our  w^riters  generally.  The  '  mahogany  man '  is 
probably  one  amongst  the  upper  ten  of  blook-head>dom : 

*  Deab  C :  Come  at  ten  and  bury  th^  mahogany  man  after- 
wards.   God  Uess  you.  a ,'» 

The  next  is  written  in  a  ,very  small,  delicate,  lady's  hand,  seemingly 
the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  stopped  at  the  very  fountain-head 
by  this  mis-carriage : 

'  I  HAVB  spent  the  Sabbath,  dear  stranger,  in  reading  the  book  you 
so  kindly  sent  me,  and  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  delight  o*n 
reading  the  accompanying  note. 

*  I  have  thrown  many  kindly  feelings,  many  earnest,  warm  affections 
forth  upon  the  world,  and  have  shed  bftter  tears  over  the  coldness 
that  has  been  returned  to  me.  But  I  know  there  are  seeds  which  re- 
main long  years  in  the  bosom  of  earth  before  they  spring  up  and  pro- 
duce things  of  life  and  beauty.    So  hope  does  not  forsake  me  ;  and  in 
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these  days  of  patient  '  waiting  for  the  light,'  such  words  as  yoars  — 
good  books  —  my  sister's  tenderness  —  are  God's  best  blessings  to 

'8 .' 

And  blessed  let  us  hope  that  fair  spirit  is,  even  with  her  beautiful 
note  unanswered  —  unreceived. 

Here  is  one  from  a  lady  fidr,  the  denouement  of  a  three-volume  novel 
in  a  line : 

*  DsAB  P :  If  you  drop  in  here  at  2  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the  20th, 

you  can  see  me  married.    Very  truly,  w : 

The  next  is  an  avalanche  of  sentiment  and  passion,  in  which  the 
heart's  poetry  bubbles  up,  as  from  a  well  of  Heidsieck  : 

^  Noble,  GEsrEBOus-HEABTSD  Dabling:  I  cannot  allow  a  longer 
time  to  elapse  without  in  some  way  expressing  my  deep,  earnest, 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  kind  sympathy  and  assistance  you  have 
rendered  me  in  my  late  trials.  Oh  I  how  coldly  do  words  tell  the  in- 
most feelings  of  my  heart.    Yesterday  morning  I  went  out  with 

M ,  and  being  very  tired  on  my  return,  lay  down  to  sleep,  when 

Somnus  came  and '  led  me  back  to  the  happy  days  I  spent  with  you. 
Again  I  visited  C ^  and  felt  the  nervous  tremor  of  your  dear  sup- 
porting arm.  I  gazed  once  more  upon  the  yawning  chasm  and  the 
giddy  whirl  of  waters,  looked  down  into  the  impenetrable  depths  of 
the  black,  cold,  watery  grave ;  and  when  my  woman's  timid  nature 
made  me  shrink  and  shudder  lest  by  one  false  step  I  should  be  hurled 
into  eternity,  I  looked  at  you,  and  in  the  eloquence  of  your  fond  eyes 
I  felt  secure  from  every  pending  ill,  and  then,  unheard  by  all  below, 
I  murmured  a  fervent  prayer  to  Him  who  knows  our  every  thought, 
to  grant  (if  such  be  His  almighty  will)  that  love  so  all-absorbing  and 
intense  as  mine,  might  yet  awaken  in  your  bosom  some  feelings  like 
my  own.  It  was  but  a  short  echo  of  what  had  really  been.  No 
human  soul  could  have  guessed  the  maddened  ecstasy  with  which  I 
traced  those  glorious  wonders  of  an  Almighty  hand.  Pure  as  an  in- 
put's were  the  emotions  which  led  me  up  through  nature  unto 
nature's  God.  And  have  my  prayers  been  answered  ?  Have  I  found 
in  you  that  earthly  guide  and  counsellor  which  my  weak  and  erring 
nature  so  much  needed  ?  Have  I  prayed  and  prayed  aright  ?  Yes, 
I  feel,  I  know  I  have.  My  love  for  you  is  sanctioned  by  a  wise,  un- 
erring Being,  and  to  you  alone  shall  my  fond  heart  be  given.  By 
every  tie  of  nature  and  of  love,  I  am  yours.  And  now,  dearest,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  deeply  as  I  lament  the  loss  of  that  confidence  which 
was  previously  placed  in  me  by  those  from  whom  I  am  now  estranged, 
I  can  never  wish  to  retract  one  word  or  action  which  has  placed  me 
thus.  All  outward  opposition  draws  me  nearer  to  you :.  and  with  re- 
gard to  others, 
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'  Kan  may  dismiss  compassion  firom  his  heart. 
But  God  will  never/ 

And  you,  most  fondly  loved  one,  do  you  regret  the  past  ?  or  does  the 
assurance  of  my  undying  love,  being  the  result  of  our  late  joys  and 
sorrows,  in  any  way  repay  you  for  the  annoyances  to  which  you  have 
been  subjected  ?  Does  not  one  fibre  of  your  generous  heart  and  na- 
ture thrill  like  my  whole  system  at  the  remembrance  that 

'  Tbkrx  are  moments  of  life  which  we  never  forget. 

They  heighten  and  hrighten  as  time  steals  away ; 
They  give  a  new  charm  to  the  happiest  lot, 

And  they  shine  on  the  glow  of  the  loveliest  day/ 

I  must  now  leave  you,  once' more  assuring  you  how  infinitely  the  hap- 
piness you  have  afforded  me  surpasses  the  misery  caused  by  the  cold- 
hearted  world.    God  bless  you,  dearest  —  and  believe  me  ever 

*  Tour  own  to  eternity, 

•0 .• 

Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  seems  to  hold  good  with  letters  too, 
as  well  as  the  writers  of  them. 
Again  we  draw  at  random  from  our  Golgotha  as  follows : 

'  Shall  I  say  in  offering  a  few  flowers  simply,  *  To  B ^  with  the 

compliments  of  "W ?'    It  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  still,  perhaps 

it  would  be  hardly  doing  justice  to  Miss  R 's  apparently  frank, 

open-hearted  nature,  or  to  myself,  so  I  will  add  my  thanks,  not  for  the 
j^ieaaure  her  acting  has  afforded  me,  but  for  some  little  inkling  of  a 
new  revelation  of  life,  and  also  ask  her  if  it  is  forgetfulness  or  indiffer- 
ence which  has  kept  her  from  *  advising  me  of  her  earliest  leisure.'  I 
confess  that  I  had  built  some  pleasant  little  air-castles,  founded  on  my 
possible  acquaintance  with  her,  but  they  are  vanishing,  crumbling  to 
their  original  quarries,  and  the  builder  imagmation  has  laid  aside  his 
tools  and  gone  on  his  way,  so  that  now  I  have  to  address  even  a  few 
flowers  to  the  actress,  not  as  I  would  prefer  to  the  woman.  When  I 
saw  her  last  performance  a  wish  came  into  my  head,  or  heart,  or  soul, 
or  wherever  the  temple  is  in  which  wishes  do  their  worshipping  — 
may  I  repeat  it  ?  That  when  this  mimic  scene  in  which  she  is  acting 
becomes  real,  and  Death  rolls  up  into  the  proscenium  above  the  stars 
the  mysterious  curtain  from  before  eternity,  and  discloses  to  her  view 
those  scenes  where  the  orchestra  is  sphere-melodies  and  the  stars  sing 
together  for  joy;  where  angels  cover  the  stage,  and  where  the  back- 
ground is  the  silent  eternities,  may  the  sorrow  and  sadness  of  her  little 
life  be  found  to  have  so  purified  her  soul,  that  the  Almighty 
DiBEcroB  will  give  her  an  everlasting  engagement  near  His  throne  ? 

•w .» 
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The  next  is  a  glimpse  seemingly  into  a  romance  where  the  principals 
did  not  meet.  Its  sentiment  and  pathos  deserve  a  better  fate  than  a 
baming  on  the  Common  at  Washington,  and  we  hope  its  rescue  from 
that  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  head  and  heart  it  was 
written  for,  and  shoold  interest  and  sway : 

*  As  this  is  the  last  time  a  word  will  pass  between  us,  will  you  do 
me  the  favor,  perhaps  the  justice,  to  read  a  few  matter-of-fact  lines  ? 
Then  the  spirit  shall  vanish  into  ur  again  —  your  phantom  friend  die 
and  make  no  sign. 

*  You  have  probably  thought  that  it  was  a  strange  interest  which  I 
took  in  one  whom  I  had  never  seen :  I  will  explain.    Long,  long  ago, 

when  visiting  E ^  she  was  one  day  looking  over  her  letter-drawers, 

I  observed  a  large  package  of  letters,  and  asked  from  whom  did  you 
receive  those?  She  answered,  from  yourself.  I  asked  permission  to 
read  them,  and  received  it.  Taking  them  with  me,  I  laid  them  aside 
for  the  moment,  and  one  morning  brought  them  out  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  annoyance  at  having  brought  upon  myself  the  task  of  reading 
a  series  of  lady's  letters,  written,  too,  by  a  stranger,  or.  least  by  one  ot 
whom  I  had  only  heard. 

^  I  opened  the  first — the  next,  and  read,  read,  read,  on  to  the  last. 
Surprised,  then  spell-bound  by  their  depth  of  graceful  thought  and 
sentiment,  their  infinite  longings,  their  pervading  tone  of  uncomplain- 
ing sadness,  sweet  and  melancholy  as  those  of  an  ^olian  harp,  and 
though  written  in  the  confidence  and  abandon  of  the  tenderest  friend- 
ship containing  no  sentence  that  I  would  not  be  proud  to  have  a  loved 
sister  utter. 

*  The  girdener  imagination  at  once  took  the  plant  which  had  borne 
such  beautiful  flowers,  and  transplanted  it  into  the  most  hallowed 
nook  of  what  there  is  of  garden  in  my  being,  and  he  tended,  watered, 
and  watched  over  it,  studied  each  petal  and  fibre,  added  a  leaf  here, 
or  a  branch  there,  until  he  had  made  it  a  perfect  unity.  And  the 
plant  grew  and  grew,  and  as  it  grew  it  changed,  like  the  statue  of  the 
ancient  sculptor,  into  a  new  life,  and  became  one  of  the  Penates, 
while  its  image  was  niched  in  the  wall  of  my  soul,  and  I  felt  that  the 
soul  which  had  lain  in  darkness  was  being  filled  with  things  of  life, 
truth,  and  beauty.    Then  those  notes  passed  between  us,  and  the  last 

one  (previous  to  —  well,  I  will  not  recall  it)  said, '  I  cannot,  dear  S , 

bring  my  mind  to  say  farewell,  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  various 
ways,  through  friends,  and  by  the  stories  which  I  will  send  you  from 
my  pen,  in  which  you  will  see  more  of  my  spirit.'  This  was  the  last 
I  heard  from  you,  directly  or  indirectly. 

^Days,  weeks,  months  passed  away,  still  the  oracle  was  dumb  in 
anger  or  indifference,  the  Penate  silent ;  Hope  had  reared  a  fair 
fiibric,  but  its  foundation  rested  on  a  rainbow,  and  vanished  with  the 
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light.  And  as  silence  and  the  months  went  by,  the  meteor  of  hope 
barst,  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  and  the  sweet  dream  passed 
away  with  the  hour,  while  its  memory  lingered  about  the  dreamer 
through  the  long  wakefulness  of  years.  For,  to  me  you  have  always 
been  a  being  sanctified  and  set  apart  from  all  others ;  an  image  in  my 
mind  created  by  your  own  words  and  my  imagination,  uncolored  even 
by  other  influences. 

*  At  last  Mr.  A went  to  your  £Eir-away  home,  and  I  took  the 

opportunity  of  sending  to  you  a  gentle  reminder  of  my  existence,  with 
some  hope  of  discovering  if  I  had  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of  any 
part  of  the  torture  you  suffered,  or  if  your  silence  simply  meant  I 
must  think  of  you  no  more :  the  rest  you  know.  The  note  came  back 
and  lies  before  me,  and  with  perception  sharpened  by  surprise,  I  have 
read  and  re-read  it,  but  find  no  word  that  a  ^  serf  might  not  have  said 
to  an  empress.' 

*  In  all  this  I  think  that  the  first  shadow  of  a  selfish  thought  never 
crossed  my  soul ;  and  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  seeing  you  here, 
I  half-feared  it>  lest  the  spell  which  you  had  so  unconsciously  woven 
about  me  should  be  broken.  Indeed  I  had  hardly  formed  in  ray  mind 
a  picture  of  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  one  who  bad  showed  such 
%  depth  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

*  If  it  may  be  done,  write  me ;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  tear  the  house- 
hold god  from  its  niche,  the  flower  from  its  nook  in  the  garden  of 
memory,  you  have  but  to  send  back  the  same  cold,  silent  answer  as 
before,  and  my  actions  hereafter  shall  prove  that  the  silence  is  indeed 
more  eloquent  than  words.    Earnestly  and  sincerely 

Your  fnend,  s .* 

That  letter  deserves  a  better  fate.  We  hope  it  may  yet  reach  the 
eye  for  which  it  was  written,  and  make  two  one  who  seem  to  have 
been  formed  for  each  other. 

*•  A  day  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office  clearly  proves  many  things,  and 
among  them  that  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  pure  affection  and 
passionate  love  yet  in  this  ^  cold,  false  world.' 

We  throw  over  hook  again  and  bring  up  the  following : 

'  I  LOOK  at  the  sky  sometimes,  fair  queen,  and  there  are  the  same 
sparkling  lights  shining  from  the  jeweled  floor  of  heaven  upon  your 
environment,  the  same  eyes  in  the  infinite  space  which  looked  down  a 
little  while  ago ;  but  how  different  the  scene  they  gaze  upon.  And 
when  the  night  comes  on  and  the  spirits  of  the  *  air '  have  taken  all 
the  clouds  for  drapery  to  some  far-away  ^castle,'  the  star  which 
guided  me  so  often  in  the  devious  roads  about  your  house,  talks  to 
me.    It  tells  me  that  the  sopranos,  contraltos,  and  bassos  of  the  troupe 
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that  *•  got  up  *  such  sw^eet  little  operas  ia  jour  forests  every  morning, 
vith  the  heavens  for  a  dome  to  their  'house,'  and  the  leaves  for  curtains 
to  their  boxes,  have  sang  their  last  cavatina,  duet,  solo,  and  chorus ; 
finished  their  engagement  and  gone.  It  tells  me  that  the  wild-flowers 
and  leaves  have  faded  from  the  haunts  which  were  full  with  dense 
foliage,  where  the  fairies  and  wood-nymphs  peeped  out  in  the  dark 
mid-night,  and  played  their  cunning  pranks  in  the  fancies  of  those  who 
passed  by.  They,  too,  have  gone  from  their  desolate  homes,  which 
the  cold  winds  have  stricken,  and  where  they  now  sigh  and  moan 
amid  the  desolation  which  they  have  made.  Yet  still  our  fair  one 
lingers,  still  preferring  all  that  solemn  sadness  to  the  music  of  our 
omnibuses,  fire-bells,  and  hand-organs.  May  it  please  your  majesty 
to  come  where  your  subjects  are,  and  lend  each  friend  '  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother '  the  light  of  your  countenance  ? 

'  One  of  your  subjects  has  sent  you  a  book  to-day,  which  has  inter- 
ested him,  and  he  hopes  it  will  amuse  you  on  your  way.  Come ! 
come !  come !  It  will  be  well  done  when  it  is  done ;  it  were  well 
that  it  were  done  quickly.  And  so  he  bids  you  farewell  until  he  sees 
yon  again,  and  goes  his  way  to  balance,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  whirl  on 

toward  his  beautiful  grass-covered  home  in  Greenwood. 

•p .' 

How  one's  fancy  peoples  the  spot  whence  these  letters  came,  as  well 
as  that  to  which  they  should  have  gone,  had  not  their  half-birth,  so  to 
speak,  sent  them  on  their  lonely  way  unheeded  and  unknown. 

'  I  AH  not  web-footed ;  I  can't  swim ;  I  've  never  saved  Rome ;  I 
do  n't  hbs  at  every  body  indiscriminately ;  ergo,  I  'm  not '  a  goose.' 
In  future  you  '11  remember  this,  aad  avoid  provoking  me  with  the  in- 
applicable title. 

*Mr.  W is  here,  and  in  search  of — what  do  you  think?  —  a 

wife !  My !  what  a  place  to  come  to  for  such  a  chattel !  He  has  the 
first  essential  for  making  a  good  matrimonial  bargain  though ;  money 
in  this  practical  world  of  ours,  *  whose  sun  is  Mammon  and  whose  soil 
is  care,'  what  surer  earnest  of  success  could  he  possibly  have,  what 
better  'open  sesame '  to  true  and  loving  hearts ?  Somehow,  I  do  not 
follow  the  multitude  in  a  readiness  to  fall  down  and  worship  golden 
calves. 

'  Not  that  I  depreciate  wealth.  For  the  good  it  has  power  to  do,  I  re- 
spect it.  For  the  vice  it  pampers,  the  sin  it  strives  to  cover,  and^the 
stupidity  it  is  accounted  sufficient  to  gild,  I  detest  and  despise  it.  To 
me  a  pictured  deformity  gains  nothing  by  being  in  a  jewelled  frame, 
and  innate  ugliness  becomes  enhanced  by  the  setting.  I  do  not  say 
this  with  any  feeling  of  envious  detraction,  because  Fortune,  who  is 
blind — this  accounts  for  it,  you  see — has  not  poured  into  my  coffers 
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of  her  golden  treasares;  but  where  am  I  wandering?  All  this  be- 
cause folks  whisper  in  my  ear,  when  I  object  to  making  a  fuss  over 
imbeciles,  *  He  is  rich ; »  as  if  that  were  a  salvo. 

*  You  assume  too  much  when  you  take  it  for  granted  that  I  keep 
*all  that  is  counterfeit  about  me  in  mj  porte-monnaieJ*  I  should  have 
encouraged  the  opinion,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  irony  peeping  through ; 
and  so  I'll  tell  you  —  what  you  may  not  readily  believe  —  that  I  have 
sham  smiles  to  welcome  you  with,  sham  sighs  when  you  go,  and  hollow 
words  of  commendation  to  use  when  you  are  absent  and  maligned. 
Do  nt  fancy  from  that  last  remark  that  you  have  hosts  of  enemies ; 
quite  the  contrary,  believe  me,  for  though  detraction  is  rife  in  this  our 
day,  yet  the  world  loveth  its  own. 

'  Did  I  really  say  your  lips  never  uttered  silly  things  ?  It  was  with 
the  ejaculatory  *  Heaven  forgive  me '  then,  for  my  conscience  must 
have  felt  the  falsity  of  the  assertion,  and  of  your  aptness  at  writing 
them,  behold  me  ever  ready. to  testify. 

*  Do  you  know  I  have  resolved  a  thousand  times  during  the  past  few 
months  to  disown  you  entirely  and  forever;  ay,  even  with  the  re- 
collection of  your  value  as  an  acquaintance,  lising  colossal-like  before 
me ;  but,  as  my  ^  bumps '  told  you  long  ago,  I  had  not  the  firmness. 
And  so,  if  Hades,  as  the  Almanac  (?)  tells  us,  is  paved  with  broken 
resolves,  remember  me  gratefuUy  when  you  drive  tandem  through  its 
tortuous  turnings,  for  I  have  McAdamized  at  least  one  mile  on  your 
account. 

' '  What  do  I  think  of  G ? '    Why,  he  will  do  for  a  man,  of 

whom  my  Bible  tells  me  '  there  are  none  good.'  But  as  to  romance, 
the  morning  after  his  wedding,  as  he  was  going  down-town,  a  friend 

met  him  and  said :  *  Good  morning,  G ;  I  wish  you  much  joy.' 

*  For  what  ? '  said  6 .    He  had  forgotten  he  was  married. 

*  Tours  as  you  deserve,  b .» 

This  reminds  us  of  an  incident.  A  young  gentleman  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  love,  and  the  disease  increased  to  a  matrimonial 
crisis,  which  crisis  occurred  one  evening  in  the  midst  of  his  five 
hundred  dear  friends,  and  he  took  wine  with  several  of  them,  perhaps 
more.  At  the  witching  hour  of  night  the  bride  retired,  and  soon  after 
he  followed,  with  an  indistinct  idea  that  *  a  straight  line  is  not  the  line 
of  beauty.'  Opening  a  door,  he  took  three  galvanic  steps  forward 
and/ fell  on  a  sofa.  From  a  dream  that  imps  were  dancing  polkas  in 
his  brain,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sun-light,  and  found  himself  in  a 
sitting-room ;  no  one  was  there,  and  he  was  lying  upon  a  sofa  dressed. 
Some  moments  elapsed  before  he  became  conscious  of  his  relative 
position,  of  his  '  peculiarly  perplexing  predicament.'  Pledges  of  af- 
fection he  may  have  longed  for,  or  had ;  he  may  have  pledged  his 
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word  or  his  watch  to  a  friend  or  a  Jew ;  all  pledges,  in  short,  were 
within  the  possibility  of  his  owning,  giving,  or  taking,  except  a 
temperance  pledge.  From  that  night  on,  the  poetry  had  vanished 
from  the  wine-cup.  Dry  or  sweet,  old,  flavored,  or  fruity,  no  tempta- 
tion could  raise  it  to  his  lips ;  henceforward  he  was  a  'sober'  married 
man,  and  drank  no  more. 

Here  is  a  crow-quill  document,  pretty  and  spiritueUe.  We  must 
confess,  that  after  wading  through  the  dead-letter  masses  for  an  hour 
or  two,  we  rather  took  to  notes  and  letters  of  this  outward  seeming. 
The  large-hand  letters  were  business,  business,  business,  to  such  a 
wearying  extent,  and  when  not  so,  men  seem  little  inclined  to  really 
put  themselves  into  letters,  that  the  feminine  epistles  took  precedence 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  result  proved,  what  is  so  often  said  and 
sung,  that  this  sort  of  literature  is  peculiarly  the  field  of  our  fair 
friends : 

'DsAB :  While  lounging  a  few  evenings  since,  watching  the 

dying  embers  of  a  once  bright  fire,  indulging  in  one  of  those  moods 
half-reverie,  half-reflection,  your  letter  was  handed  to  me. 

'  I  paused  awhile  over  the  unfamiliar  chirography,  wondering  of 
whose  spirit  this  little  missive  might  be  the  medium,  till  finding  con- 
jecture could  give  no  clue,  I  broke  the  seal. 

*  If  I  could  have  freighted  an  echo  with  the  merry  ha !  ha !  which  I 
awarded  the  unique  query  in  your  letter,  it  would  have  given  you 
some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  impressed  me. 

*  You  were  quite  right  in  supposing  me  ignorant  of  physiology.  I 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  myself  sublimely  ignorant  of  its  laws.  And 
now  you  wish  to  know  of  my  health,  if  I  suffer,  and  how,  ahem  I  —  a 
pretty  confessional  I  am  patting  my  life  to  —  will  you,  like  a  good 
priest,  grant  me  absolution  ? 

'  You  'U  find  me  a  poor  subject  for  professional  skill  (medical,  I  mean) 
since  I  am  happily  free  from  all  the  varied  '  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to^' 
except  head-ache  -*  oh !  I  had  forgotten,  the  heart-ache.  Hydropathy 
is  an  unfailing  cure  for  this,  I  know ;  I  have  often  tried  its  efficacy  in 
the  form  of  a  good  shower  of  tears;  but  the  prescription,  though 
affording  magical  relief  for  the  last-mentioned  ill,  sadly  aggravates  the 
former,  till  verily  I  am  something  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
my  head  and  my  heart. 

*  And  so  you  are  recipient  of  the  scintillations  of  five  distinct  brains, 
appertaining,  in  the  words  of  Wilkins  Micawber,  to  five  characteristio 
individuals  belonging  to  our  favored  circle !  My  stars  I  you  ought  to 
be  a  happy  man !  You  will  soon  have  a  dead-letter  office  all  to  your- 
self. Now,  if  you  were  only  editor  of  some  first-class  Jersey  news- 
paper, how  invaluable  these  communioations  would  be !    It  grieves  me 
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to  think  that  so  much  of  good  cannot  be  dissemmated,  so  maoh  of 
real  available  worth  be  like  that '  buried  talent.'  . 

*  When  life  is  '  a  burden » I  may  write  you.  Thank  you,  Sir  I  I  am 
grateful  for  the  permission,  though  I  do  not  think  I  shall  trouble  you 
much,  if  these  are  to  be  the  terms. 

^ '  Life  a  burden ! '  with  so  much  of  the  early  Eden  still  left  us,  so 
many  traces  of  Paradise  yet  lingering,  marred  to  be  sure,  bearing 
hosts  of  thorns,  and  perchance  few  roses,  but  these  alKthe  more 
beautiful  because  of  their  fewness.  ^  Life  a  burden  ? '  even  momentary 
I  cannot  imagine  it,  unless  it  be  to  the  aged  Christian,  who,  longmg 
to  hear  the  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  feels  every 
breath  that  he  inhales  a  barrier  to  heaven. 

*  While  I  am  writing,  two  little  birds  have  flown  against  the  win- 
dow. There,  they  have  gone.  One  chirped  as  if  to  tell  me  he  would 
come  again  when  flowers  bloom.  Poor  little  birds,  I  wonder  why 
they  are  lingering  here,  instead  of  seeking  the  far-off  sunny  South. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  in  this  age  of  progression,  they  have  read  the 
papers,  and  dread  the  fever  which  is  ravaging  there  I  If  so,  and  you 
are  frozen  this  winter,  dear  pretty  songsters,  you  will  find,  like  many 
another, '  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 

^  The  snow  has  been  falling  here  nearly  all  day,  slowly  and  gently, 
as  if  it  left  its  sky-home  regretfully.  A  sad  lot  has  the  snow-flak  e 
though  the  herald  of  winter's  gayest  pleasure,  and  I  should  really  pity 
it,  did  I  not  know  that  there  are  hosts  of  sunbeams,  whose  special 
mission  't  is  to  win  their  fallen  purity  again  to  heaven: 

'Farewell,  o .• 

'DsAB  A :  I  have  not  longed  for  your  letters  as  they  that 

watch  for  the  morning,  but  I  have  each  evening,  for  a  week  past, 
looked  at  the  little  letter-niche  on  my  return  home,  and  with  disap- 
pointment to  find  it  empty ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  been  read,  and 
placed  in  my  side-pocket,  where  it  will  wear  out  its  little  life  within 
hearing  of  the  ticking  of  that  time-piece,  which  the  Alhiohtt  wound 
np  and  set  going  many  years  ago,  and  which  in  His  own  good  time  Hs 
will  stop,  take  its  curious  mechanism  to  pieces  again,  and  transfer  itii 
main-spring  to  uses  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

'  My  chamber  is  a  sort  of  Santa  Clans  Hall.  There  is  a  little  alder- 
man on  the  table,  bowing  and  smacking  his  lips,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the 
concealed  bonbons  in  his  rotund  body.  There  is  a  little  tea-set  for  the 
chubby  fingers  of  a  child-pet^  to  furnish  refreshment  for  her  doll ;  also, 
little  tables,  fans,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  tokens  for  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  all  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the  new  year.  And  there  be- 
tween the  toys  my  fiincy  sees  such  smiling  faces  peep  out,  and  gentle 
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voices  whisper,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Then,  in 
the  corner  are  some  trifles  selected  and  bought  for  mj  Killen-sister, 
waiting  also  for  the  coming  of  the  year  to  pay  their  homage  and  see 
the  light  of  the  countenance  of  their  new  mistress.  Will  she  accept 
them  ?  Will  they  cheer  her  on  her  way  ?  will  they  make  het  look 
less  sadly  at  the  mile-stone  she  is  just  passing  in  her  life-journey? 
With  them  go  my  wishes  that  the  new  year  may  be  to  her  heart  but 
a  day  of  feasting  and  joy ;  that  all  years  may  be  so,  until  finally  she 
opens  her  eyes  quietly,  gently,  without  pain,  and  awakens  from  her 
life-dream  —  in  heaven. 

*  Mrs.  Childs  says  she  can  have  no  idea  of  heaven  without  loving 
and  giving ;  the  firat,  in  this  world,  is  a  luxury  J  have  ceased  even 
hoping  for ;  but  the  last  cannot  be  taken  away  from  me,  unless  my 
friend  send  back  the  trifles  that  I  express  to-day,  which  she  will  not, 
will  she  ?  although  they  do  come  from  almost  a  btbahqib/ 

*  Hark'from  the  tombs  a  doleful  sound » —  read  and  weep : 

*  DsAR  M :  I  have  selected  a  very  desirable,  pleasant  spot  in 

Cedar  Grove  Cemetery,  and  if  you  will  be  brisk  about  dying,  so  as  to 
bring  the  thing  about  before  some  other  young  man  intervenes  and 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  you  shall  be  in  his  lot,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  you  rest  your  dear  bones  beneath  the  honeysuckles  and 
roses  which  are  to  encircle  the  evergreens  of  *!Nro.  4,  sec.  6,'  the 
figures  which  in  all  probability  indicate  the  final  resting-place  of 

*  Yours,  G w» 

This  letter  reminds  us  of  a  scene  in  Broadway.  Time,  four  o'clock ; 
pave  crowded,  short  and  tall,  'grave  and  gay,  lovely  and  unlovely ; 
hardly  a  square  foot  of  space  not  filled  with  the  shreds  and  patches  of 
our  common  humanity,  as  it  flowed  to  right  and  left,  up  and  down 
our  avenue  of  palace-shops,  when  at  a  brisk  trot  two  horses  came 
gayly  along,  drawing  a  strong,  empty  hearse,  on  the  top  of  which  sat 
a  drunken  Irishman'.  Pat  leaned  and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  every 
moment  seemingly  on  the  point  of  falling  ofl^  and  only  showing  his 
drunkenness  more  absurdly  from  his  efforts  to  steady  himself  and  keep 
upright.  The  jeers  of  the  boys,  and  the  looks  of  the  passing  throng, 
evidently  crossed  his  amour  propre,  when,  making  a  grand  efibrt  to 
midntain  his  equipoise,  and  evidently  mistaking  or  forgetting  his  voca- 
tion, he  drew  in  his  chin,  an  idiotic  smile  lighted  up  his  face,  and  as 
he  held  up  his  finger  and  beckoned  to  the  passers-by,  he  cried: 
*  Ride  down  ?  ride  down  ?  ride  down  ?  *  Some  of  the  passing  crowd 
laughed,  some  jeered,  some  stopped  to  look,  but  the  most,  with  a 
shudder,  passed  on  their  way.  He  probably  reached  the  South  Ferry 
without  a  fiure. 
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Here  is  another  oasis,  amid  the  desert  of  dead-letters  from  which 
we  glean : 

'  Dear  M :  How  our  hours  fly  away  into  the  past  eternity,  and 

take  us  on  to  the  mysterious  one  to  which  we  are  hastening.  It  seems 
but  yesterday,  and  yet  it  is  fourteen  days  since  I  pressed  your  &ir 
hand  under  the  mid-night  sky  and  said  farewell,  there  where  the  bright 
evening  star  was  looking  on  from  the  dark  heavens  like  a  sleepless 
eye — a  mild,  calm,  holy  eye,  of  boundless  intelligence.    How  often 

it  guided  me  about  your  neighborhood,  and  to  and  from  M dur- 

ing  the  few  happy  weeks  which  I  spent  in  the  vicinity ;  and  now  its 
gentle  and  everlasting  light,  each  time  I  look  up  to  the  floor  of 
heaven,  takes  my  thoughts  back  to  your  home,  where  indeed  the 
promise  was  held  good  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 
they  shall  be  blessed. 

*  With  this  I  send  you  a  book,  that  is,  a  series  of  oblong  bits  of 
paper  full  of  typical  marks,  and  inclosed  in  a  cover;  the  outward  form 
of  a  book,  if  it  have  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  one  I  cannot  say. 
I  bought  it  on  the  recommendation  of  a  lady,  who  has  worshipped 
silly  and  wicked  gods  enough  to  people  '  Vanity  Fair,'  and  fill  all  the 
niches  in  Pandemonium,  that  is,  Madam  Fame.  Oh!  for  a  potent, 
intellectual  sieve,  or  spiritual  thrashing-machine,  to  save  one's  hours 
and  keep  the  soul  from  shrinking  at  the  hills  of  chaff  he  must  wade 
through  to  obtain  a  few  ^wheaten  grits.'  I  send  you  also  some 
flowers,  which  can  hardly  be  unacceptable,  now  that  Nature  has  put 
off  all  her  gay  drapery —  her  fruit-jewels,  her  flower-robes,  and  retired 
for  the  night. 

*  *  You  paint  I  Oh  I  it  is  useless  denying  it ;  your  cheeks,  with  a 
certain  angle  of  the  light  shining  on  them,  show  a  metallic,  glassy  sur- 
face, proving  the  &ct  with  mathematical  certainty.  I  can  see  it 
&rther  off  than  I  can  tell  the  color  of  your  eyes,  and  others  also  notice 
and  talk  of  it — besides,  it  is  very  unbecoming,'  I  said  to  a  pretty 
woman  at  the  opera  the  other  night. 

^  After  that  exhibition  of  indomitable  will,  of  reckless  daring,  of 
gigantic  temerity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences,  I  require  re- 
pose— time  to  calm  my  nerves  and  prepare  for  action ;  therefore  ex« 
cuse  me  if  for  the  present  I  decline  telling  you  *  your  faults.' 

*  No  1  no !  you  must  not  expect  my  praise  for  having  *  resolved  to 
read  the  book,'  or  twenty  like  it.  Wade  neck-deep  in  physiological 
literature,  and  of  the  best,  that  will  not  take  you  out  of  the  Herd  of  the 
Sensuous,  no  more  than  going  to  church  and  resolving  to  listen  to  a 
sermon  will  take  you  to  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  I 
read  it  many  years  ago,  and  others  tried  to  act  then  too,  but  my  affi- 
nity with  the  herd  is  not  yet  wholly  destroyed.    To  reach  physical, 
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moral,  or  spiritual  excellence  of  holiness,  requires  courage,  persever- 
ance, selfdenial  enough,  and  only  he  who  seeks  one  or  all  with  his 
whole  soul,  can  tell  how  much.  But  he  sees,  also,  at  every  step  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  still  harder,  that  appetite  and  *  prefer- 
ence '  are  enemies  only  secured  in  power  to  the  evil  one  himself.  Any 
attempt  to  lead  a  life  sufficiently  ideal  to  he  in  harmony  with  nature 
and  her  laws,  will  soon  give  the  leader  another  proof  that,  Jordan 

is not  to  be  navigated  before  a  fire  in  an  easy-chair. 

*  And  now  good-by.  May  your  life  be  like  the  snow  which  sur- 
rounds you,  pure,  bright,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun-light,  and  hiding 
under  its  calm,  fair  surface  an  untold  wealth  of  fruit  and  flowers,  of 
sentiment  and  thought,  until  it  is  taken  up  again  quietly,  unconsciously, 
and  without  pain  to  its  native  heaven.' 

And  so  we  close.  Where  the  letters  give  an  inkling  of  joys  which 
are  past,  they  are  sorrowful  to  the  soul ;  how  much  more  so  where 
suffering  has  given  them  birth ;  yet,  next  to  dying  the  death  of  a 
good  man,  we  should  prefer  that  of  a  dead-letter.    The  post-man 

knocks  at  the  door  under  the  designated  number.    *  A  letter  for 

Jones,  Esq.'  •  Do  n't  live  here,'  answers  the  Irish  'stick  in-waiting.' 
A  pencil-mark  is  placed  on  the  epistle,  and  without  even  the  scratch 
of  a  bare  bodkin,  it  is  dead^  in  due  time  to  be  forwarded  to  its  tomb 
at  Washington,  there  to  be  dissected  and  burned,  where  its  ashes  will 
lie  until  that  day  when  all  thoughts  shall  be  revealed.  It  has  gone  to 
its  long  home,  it  has  been  launched  into  another  world,  amid  flame 
and  smoke,  without  a  pang,  without  a  regret  for  all  the  hopes  or  sor- 
rows, joys  or  griefs  which  gave  it  birth,  or  a  single  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  loved,  hated,  or  doomed  Mr.  Jones,  from  its  not  having 
lived  to  frilfil  its  destiny. 

They  have  a  profound  interest,  these  dead-letters!  They  bring 
with  them  mystery,  melancholy,  and  a  brooding  sadness ;  and  we  have 
to  thank  them  for  many  a  dreamy  reverie,  as  well  as  for  incidents 
ludicrous  and  sorrowful.  Their  deaths,  like  others,  often  end  friend- 
ship and  love,  and  affection  grows  cold  from  fancied  neglect.  Who 
has  lived  many  years  in  this  sin-marred  paradise  and  not  known  the 

importance  which  may  attach  to  a  dead-letter?    Anna  S ,  a  dark- 

eyed  sylph,  now  in  heaven  let  us  hope  if  there  be  one  for  the  suicide, 
loved  and  was  loved  again.  Her  lover,  in  search  of  those  smiles  of  for- 
tune which  would  enable  him  to  wed,  went  to  the  South.  He  wrote 
to  her  with  love's  own  eloquence,  but  the  letters  miscarried,  and  re- 
ports reached  her  of  his  Southern  gayety.  Stung  to  the  soul  by  his 
apparent  neglect,  she  married  another,  and  too  late  learned  the  mad- 
ness of  the  act.  Poor  girl !  she  breathed  chloroform  and  death  to- 
gether, and  followed  her  letters  to  the  tomb. 
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And  now  the  originals  of  these  gleanings  must  go  back  to  their 
tombs  from  which  we  have  snatched  their  spirits  for  the  few  years'  im- 
mortality of  print.  We  part  with  them  regretfiilly,  and  would  fain 
hand  them  over  to  those  who  have  waited  in  vain  for  their  coming, 
and  watched  as  '  they  that  watch  for  the  morning,'  until  ^  hope  de- 
ferred made  the  heart  sick'  and  £Eunt,  and  the  faith  which  was  its  best 
support,  grow  weak  and  doubting.  But  what  we  sympathize  with  is 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Day  by  day,  this  letter-maelstrom  sucks  in  its 
hecatombs  of  victims,  sad  emblem  of  our  own  blundering,  mistaken 
or  neglected  lives,  but  we  have  a  hope  which  they  can  neither  claim 
nor  share,  that  we  shall  be  taken  from  our  dead-letter  office,  printed 
in  nonpareil  type  in  the  book  of  life,  and  placed  in  the  library  of 
heaven  for  communion  with  the  angels  near  the  throne  of  the 
Alhightt. 


HTANZAS:     TO    ANNA* 


BT    THOMAS   WAIV. 


When  some  pet  bird  escapes  the  cage, 
And  wiogs  once  more  the  heavenly  plain. 

We  grieve,  yet  soon  our  pangs  assuage, 
To  know  't  is  with  its  mates  again. 


So,  Anna,  since  the  will  divine 
To  all  thy  dear  ones  gives  thee  free, 

We  '11  pay  our  peace  to  purchase  thine. 
Since  robbing  us  enriches  thee. 

m. 
To  know  our  loss  thy  gain  became, 

Would  soothe  even  parting's  bitter  doom : 
The  heart,  unselfish,  braves  the  flame, 

Whose  rays  the  loved  one's  path  iUuma 

IT. 

Farewell  I  —  they  claim  thee  now,  and  we 
With  struggling  smiles  and  tears  obey : 

Flee  to  their  longing  bosoms,  flee  1 
We  weep,  yet  would  not  bid  thee  stay. 
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TTTTTi     FI^OUG-H     A:NT>     TBCB3     PEN. 

Ws  love  to  associate  the  Plough  and  the  Pen  as  representing  two  of 
the  noblest  callings  that  have  ever  been  followed  by  mankind,  agricul- 
ture and  literature.  The  plough  and  the  pen  seem  to  be  inseparable. 
As  we  look  down  the  long  vista  of  the  classic  ages,  we  see  them  side 
bj  side ;  and  as  we  glance  over  the  enlightened  portions  of  mankind 
at  the  present  day,  we  see  them  still  the  same.  Wherever  we  go, 
together  we  find  or  miss  them.  The  untutored  savage  prefers  his 
venison  to  the  choicest  fruits  of  agriculture ;  and  the  unlettered  no- 
madic tribes  of  Asia  care  naught  for  all  else  beside  their  flocks  and 
herds.  The  plough  and  the  pen  are  at  once  the  prophecy  and  ful- 
filment of  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  a  people.  Long  may 
they  continue  to  culture  this  favored  land  of  ours. 

Literature,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  whatever  relates  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  thought.  We  often  hear  it  stated,  and  truly  stated,  that 
the  object  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  crowd  the  memory  with 
particular  facts  as  to  educe,  draw  out,  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind 
and  make  them  active.  Following  out  this  idea,  literature  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  literature  of  fact  and  the  literature  of 
power.  The  former  class  embraces  such  books  as  treat  of  mathe- 
matics, law,  and  medicine ;  the  latter,  those  works  of  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  poetry,  that  give  a  higher  tone  to  character,  and  furnish  us 
with  motives  to  become  better  men  and  women.  The  literature  of 
fact  reveals ;  the  literature  of  power  inspires.  Thought  propagates 
thought.  The  thoughts  expressed  on  the  printed  page  are  repeated 
in  kindred  thoughts  of  our  own.  The  full,  round  thought  of  the 
writer  becomes  a  central  sun,  around  which  circle  a  constellation  of 
thoughts  of  the  reader.  The  literature  of  fact  is  wheat  stored  away 
in  the  granary ;  the  literature  of  power  is  seed  thrown  broadcast,  and 
wherever  sown,  yielding  harvests  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  the 
care  and  culture  of  the  reapers.  Many  a  poet  has  caught  his  inspira- 
tion from  the  pages  of  Shakspeare ;  many  a'  philosopher  his  spirit  of 
inquiry  from  the  works  of  Bacon.  Take  up  Carlyle  or  Emerson,  and 
the  suggestions  of  thought  crowd  almost  every  line.  It  is  a  trite  and 
true  saying  that  the  greatest  powers  of  nature  are  the  stillest  in  their 
movements.  This  is  especially  true  of  whatever  moves  the  mind. 
We  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  immense  motive  power 
of  literature  every  day  working  in  our  midst,  at  our  firesides.  Silently 
and  unseen,  our  thoughts,  our  sentiments,  our  characters,  are  moulded 
by  what  we  read.  Remove  from  our  age  and  country  literature  as  a 
power  giving  form  and  culture  to  character,  and  we  should  relapse  into 
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condition  of  barbarism.  We  doubt  whether  Washington,  Jackson, 
and  Taylor,  as  warriors,  did  more  in  building  up  and  sustaining 
American  institutions  than  those  intellectual  giants  known  the  world 
over  for  their  state  papers,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Webster. 

Literature  has  its  pleasures.  There  is  one  kind  of  pleasure  in  pen- 
ning our  own  thoughts,  and  another  in  reading  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers. Those  only  who  are  fully  initiated  can  enjoy  the  former  pleasure. 
The  youth  who  for  the  first  time  sits  down  to  blot  a  bit  of  paper  with 
a  few  common-place  thoughts  would  give  a  sorry  tale  of  the  pleasures  of 
literary  life.  He  must  persevere  in  spite  of  »  few  h^ad-aohes  and  heart- 
aches ;  he  must  think  long  and  earnestly;  he  must  scribble  here  and  blot 
out  there ;  he  must  watch  early  and  late,  before  he  can  even  enter  the 
vestibule  of  that  temple  where  Homer  and  Dante  and  Milton  feasted 
upon  the  ambrosia  of  their  own  great  thoughts.  And  yet  we  all  know 
somewhat  of  the  pleasures  of  the  author,  for  we  all,  at  times,  have 
enjoyed  self-communings  and  musings.  We  all  now  and  then  have 
spent  an  hour  in  converse  with  ourselves.  And  pleasant  hours  too, 
they  were.  The  pleasures  arismg  from  our  memories  and  hopes  and 
fSsuicies  are  akin  to  the  pleasures  of  the  author  as  he  writes  out  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  There  are  times  when  we  all  are  dreamers. 
But  the  master  writer  is  more  than  dreamer ;  he  is  creator.  How 
intense  must  have  been  those  thrillings  of  pleasure  that  ran  through 
the  frame  of  blind  old  Milton,  as  the  gorgeous  scenes  of  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  at  ima^nation's  bidding  opened  to  his  enraptured  vision  I 

Again,  there  is  that  other  and  closely  allied  pleasure  in  poring 
over  pages  rich  with  the  thoughts  and  fancies  of  others  and  of  other 
days.  That  pleasure  is  now  open  to  the  common  mass  of  minds.  The 
school-boy  knows  what  it  is,  when  on  a  spring  afternoon,  with  his 
Robinson  Crusoe  under  his  arm,  he  steals  away  to  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house  or  bam,  and  reads  on  and  on,  and  turns  over  leaf  after  leaf, 
till  the  shades  of  night  close  thick  about  him.  The  poetic  amateur 
knows  what  it  is,  when  with  the  works  of  Scott  or  Byron  or  Long- 
fellow in  his  hand,  out  in  the  green  field  beside  the  clear  running 
stream,  under  the  branching  elm,  with  the  sweet  notes  of  birds  above 
liim,  and  the  incense  of  flowers  borne  upon  every  breeze,  he  reads 
those  lyrics  or  lengthier  poems  which  will  ever  be  the  pride  of  the 
English  language.  Yes  I  And  the  man  of  maturer  years  and  riper 
judgment  knows  what  it  is,  as  he  takes  up  some  physical  or  meta- 
physical treatise,  and  dives  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
nature  about  him,  or  attempts  to  explore  the  still  more  hidden  laws 
of  the  mind.  There  he  does  not  look  for  the  rich  vein  of  imagination 
and  ^  the  ornate  style  and  rounded  period.'  The  bare  facts  are  enough, 
for  every  one  of  them  is  a  pearl  of  priceless  value.  Thus  from  early 
boyhood  to  mature  old  age,  the  flowers  and  prints  of  literature  are 
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Btrown  thick  along  the  path  of  life,  and  emit  sweet  odors  to  cheer  the 
pilgrim  on,  as  he  journeys  o'er  the  hills  and  through  the  Tales  of 
time.  Sir  John  Herschel  says :  *  Give  a  man  a  taste  for  reading  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  him  a 
happy  man,  unless  indeed  you  put  into  his  hands  a  most  perverse  se- 
lection of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  society  in 
-every  period  of  hbtory,  with  the  wisest,  the  tenderest,  the  bravest 
and  the  purest  characters  who  have  adorned  humanity.  You  make 
him  a  denizen  of  all  nations,  a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
has  been  created  for  him.' 

And  now,  having  considered  the  dignity  of  the  pen,  its  power,  and 
subjective  and  objective  pleasures,  let  us,  in  conclusion,  inquire  how 
we  should  use  the  pen,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  m|tnner  we  can 
form  a  correct  style  of  writing. 

A  would-be  orator,  who  thinks  he  must  fill  his  subject  brimful  of 
fire  and  fiincy,  says,  that  in  the  writings  of  Burke  alone  can  be  found  , 
the  true  essence  of  a  model  style.    He  accordingly  imitates  the  faulty 
qualities  of  Burke,  the  excesses  of  uncurbed  passion  and  imagina- 
tion, without  the  ability  of  following  out  the  deep  train  of  philosophic 
thought  that  made  Burke  what  he  was,  and  preserved  him  from  reel- 
ing off  the  high  precipice  of  sublimity  (close  to  whose  edge  he  was 
constantly  (reading)  into  the  deep  gulf  of  bombast.    Another  person, 
a  votary  of  the  muses,  imagines  that  he  can  gain  the  summit  of 
Parnassus  only  by  a  melodious  flow  of  numbers,  where  the  ^  liquids  all 
glide  pat  in.'    This  one  chooses  Pope  for  his  model,  and  spends  his 
inspired  moments  in  tuning  his  ear,  and  not  his  soul,  to  heavenly 
melody.    The  result  is,  he  writes  excellent  jingling  nonsense,  but  has 
none  of  the  sterling  worth  and  rich  fancy  of  Pope.    A  third  person, 
young  and  inexperienced,  tries  his  abilities  for  navigating  safely  upon 
the  broad  ocean  of  letters  by  dabbling  in  essays  and  reviews.    He  too 
must  have  his  model,  and  he  too  solves  for  the  world  the  hard  problem 
who  the  lucky  one  is  that  possesses  the  secret  of  a  model  style.    At 
length  he  declares  that  it  is  Macaulay  or  Whipple,  or  some  other  one 
whose  disposition  and  train  of  thinking  are  congenial  to  his  own.   We 
thus  perceive  that  in  every  department  of  literature  where  is  found  a 
model  style  in  the  writings,  now  of  one  and  now  of  another,  of  its 
many  votaries.    And  we  also  see  that  persons  of  different  opinions 
and  characters,  and  consequently  of  widely  different  styles  of  writing, 
are  each  brought  forward  by  their  admirers  as  most  worthy  of 
imitation. 

Kow  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Burke,  Pope  and  others  had 
each  of  them  a  style  in  some  measure  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  we  do 
say  that  not  one  of  them  had  a  model  style  for  persons  differently  con- 
stituted.   They  may  have  used  the  most  appropriate  language  that 
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could  have  been  employed  to  express  their  own  thoughts;  doubtless 
they  had  studied  much  and  well  their  own  characters,  dispositions, 
tastes  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  with  prime  reference  to  these, 
formed  what  we  call  style.  And  in  the  same  manner,  every  one  can 
do,  should  do,  must  do,  who  expects  ever  to  acquire  any  well- 
grounded  reputation  as  a  writer. 

Why  is  it  that  we  always  look  for  beauty,  truth,  and  nature  to  thtf 
old  writers  that  created  our  early  English  literature,  and  breathed 
into  it  a  living  spirit — to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Hooker?  Why? 
Because  the  light  that  shone  forth  from  their  productions,  was  no  bor- 
rowed light.  They  looked  not  abroad,  but  within  themselves  for  a 
model  style.  No  imitators  were  they,  but  true  to  themselves.  And 
the  ages  afle|;  have  been  and  will  be  also  true  to  them.  In  £ict,  imi- 
tators seldom  succeed  as  writers,  and  if  ever  they  do,  it  is  in  spite  of 
their  imitation,  and  by  reason  of  some  inherent  qualities  of  their  own, 
which  can  never  be  acquired  by  study,  but  must  be  originally  im- 
planted in  the  man.  And  then,  whenever  they  exunine  the  style  of 
an  author,  they  are  too  superficial.  They  only  notice  that  which 
strikes  them  at  first  as  being  the  peculiar  forte  of  the  author.  For 
example,  take  the  style  of  our  own  lamented  Washington  Irving. 
No  one  can  read  a  single  page  of  his  writings  and  not  be  charmed 
with  his  easy  flow  of  language  and  beauty  of  expression  and  poetic 
sentiments.  Without  looking  further,  his  many  imitators  think  that 
they  understand  the  secret  of  his  mastery,  and  straightway  glide 
down  the  gentle  windings  of  smoothly-flowing  sentences  whose  mean- 
ing is  lost  in  the  liquid  music  of  language.  Or  take  the  style  of  the 
historian  of  the  ^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  When  his 
imitators  undertake  t9  steal  his  thunder,  they  find  out  too  late  that 
Gibbon  has  something  else,  without  which  all  their  literary  eflbrts 
prove  a  mere  rumbling  of  words.  They  can  readily  imitate  his 
thunder,  but  never  his  lightning.  Gibbon  has  something  beside  mere 
outside  show,  something  that  underlies  and  supports  and  binds  to- 
gether his  magnificent  temple  of  historic  leaming.  His  imitators 
overlooking,  or  rather  not  looking  deep  enough  to  perceive  this  all- 
sustaining,  all-important  something,  shoot  up  their  gaudy  edificed  to 
the  skies,  and  then  '  over-load  with  cumbrous  ornaments  their  little- 
ness.' But  the  winds  and  storms  of  time  are  sure  to  come  and  sweep 
away  their  boastful  pretentions  to  immortality.  No  one  can  become 
master  of  the  style  of  Gibbon  until  he  understands  this  half-concealed 
something.  And  he  cannot  fully  comprehend  this  until  he  enters  iuto 
the  very  spirit  of  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  inspiration  —  until  he  be- 
comes Gibbon  himself  in  mind,  soul,  and  body. 

Let  us  away  then  with  the  vague  idea  of  a  model  style,  and  servilely 
imitate  no  one.    And  yet,  we  should  examme  as  many  authors  as  we 
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can,  the  more  the  better.  Bat  while  we  do  this,  we  shoald  first  and 
last  look  within  oarselves  and  measure  the  capacities  of  our  minds, 
and  brood  oyer  our  thoughts  and  weigh  them  well.  If  our  thoughts 
are  light  and  sury,  they  should  pass  away  on  a  *  flippant  tongue.'  If 
they  are  massive,  ponderous  thoughts,  they  should  roll  along  in  Ian- 
■  guage  that  bespeaks  force  and  energy.  If  they  are  buoyed  up  with 
&ncy,  they  should  have  beauty  of  expression.  If  they  are  seething 
with  volcanic  passion,  they  should  stream  forth  in  lava  words.  In 
fine,  our  language  should  breathe  the  same  spirit  that  our  thoughts  do. 
We  shall  thus  haye,  to  say  the  least,  or  rather  the  most,  a  natural 
style ;  and  nature,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  strength.  Facts,  &ncies,  and 
feelings  are  what  we  wish  to  bring  out  in  prominent  view.  Thought 
rides  a  king  triumphant  through  the  world,  and  language  is  simply 
the  chariot.  In  view  of  this,  we  should  make  it  our  chief  object  to 
employ  such  language  as  will  best  express  our  thoughts.  This  is  the 
one,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  form,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term,  a  model  style. 


TUBS        AIOUNTAIN-S. 

SiiTiNff  here  in  this  silent  room, 
,        Blinded  with  weeping,  and  sick  and  strange, 
I  see  ity  whitening  out  of  the  gloom, 
A  chill  and  sorrowful  mountain-range. 

Never  o*er  summit,  or  peak,  or  slope, 
Aught  of  gladness  or  pleasure  thrills : 

Never  a  glimmer  of  joy  or  hope 
Blesses  or  brightens  these  desolate  hilli).' 

All  the  winds  which  over  them  blow 
Are  sighs  too  bitter  to  brook  control, 

And  all  the  dew-drops  or  rain  thej  know 
Are  hot  tears  wrung  from  a  stricken  »oul^ 

First  is  the  pallid,  silent  face, 
Turned  forever  away  from  tears. 

Then  two  pale  hands,  which  will  keep  their  place^ 
Folded  from  labor  through  all  the  years. 

Then  the  knees,  which  will  never  bow, 

Never  bend  or  obey  again, 
And  then  the  motionless  feet,  which  now. 

Are  done  with  walking  in  sun  and  rain. 

These  are  the  mountains;  and  over  all 
Sinks  and  settles  the  winding-sheet. 

Following  sharply  each  rise  and  fall 
From  the  cliff-like  brow  to  the  pointed  feet. 

These  are  ibe  mountains  which  through  the  gkjom 

Rising  whitely  and  cold  I  see ; 
Sloping  down  to  the  silent  tomb  — 

The  mournful  Hills  of  Mortality. 
VOL,   LV. — ^^O.   II.  14 
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THE    KESCUlf:    OF    aUENEVEBB. 

X. 

From  the  hushed  and  solemn  city,  stately, 

Royal  Gamelot  I 
Beneath  proud  castle  towers,  and  by 

Peasants  lowly  cot, 
By  the  river's  winding  banks,  and 

Through  the  verdant  plain, 
Came  slowly,  slowly  onward  the 

Hushed  and  solemn  train. 


Gallant  knights  in  sable  armor,  gazing 

Earthward,  led  the  van ; 
Slow  the  st^,  and  stem  the  brow,  and 

Sad  the  heart  of  every  man.       « 
Every  shield  was  wreathed  with  cypress, 

Every  sword  was  foul  with  rust. 
Every  lance  was  pointed  downward, 

Every  banner  trailed  in  dust 

in. 
Robed  in  sombre  funeral  vestment,  came ' 

Fair,  frail  Guenevere,  the  Queen  — 
Fiurer  than  the  loveliest  ladies  mortal 

Eyes  have  ever  seen. 
Fairer  than  the  Fairy  Vivianb,  mistress 

Of  wise  Merlin^s  heart ; 
Fairer  than  the  fiuned  Morgana,  versed 

In  Merlin's  magic  art ; 

IV. 

Fairer  than  Isonde  la  Belle,  joy  and 

Bane  of  Tristram's  life ; 
Fairer  than  the  Lady  Guimier,  brave 

Sir  Crabock's  peerless  wife ; 
Fairer  than  the  rose  of  Eden,  &irer  .' 

Than  the  lily's  flower :  « 

Frail — ah  I  frailer  than  the  blossoms,^ 

Which  fidl  withered  every  hour. 

v. 
All  around  her,  sorrowing  ladies  with 

Loud  wailings  rent4;he  air ; 
By  her  side  her  ghostly  father 

Whispered  penitence  and  prayer. 
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*  Plead  with  Jesus,  0  my  daughter  1  that 

Thy  sin  may  he  forgiven ; 
He  will  take  thee,  if  thou  trust  Hiic, 
Through  this  fiery  gate  to  Heaven.* 

TI. 

Lo,  hefore  them  gleams  the  fagot ! 

Blanched  is  every  manly  fiice, 
Loudly  pray  the  wailing  women :  '  Lend  "^ 

Her  now,  dear  Lord,  Thy  grace ! ' 
And  Guenevere,  doomed  and  guilty. 

Queen  Guenevere,  frail  and  fair. 
Sick  with  terror,  faint  and  weeping, 

Droops  her  head  in  dumb  despair, 
vn. 
Hark  t  a  tumult  I    Arm^d  knights  dash 

Headlong  through  the  ranks, 
'  Like  the  rush  of  foaming  torrent,  when 

The  flood  overleaps  its  banks. 
Foremost  rides  in  helm  and  hauberk. 

Leading  on  the  bold  attack, 
The  Mr  queen's  dauntless  champion,  brave 

Sir  Laukcelot  du  Lac. 

vm.  « 

Ah !  woe,  that  ever  English  earth,  should 

Drink  up  English  blood  I 
Scarce  fifty  mail-clad  men  are  left, 

Where  twice  two  hundred  stood ! 
Like  the  grain  before  the  reaper,  in  the 

Contest  fierce  and  hot, 
Went  down  King  Arthur's  chivalry, 

Beneath  the  sword  of  Launcelot. 

X3L 

Then  to  his  castle  Joyeuse  Garde,  with 

Pomp  and  proud  array, 
Sir  Launcelot  and  Guenevere,  in  triumph 

Led  the  way. 
And  back  to  royal  Camblot,  King 

Arthur's  vanquished  men, 
T^th  their  dead  and  dying  comrades, 

In  silence  rode  again. 

X. 

All  that  day  the  good  King  Arthur     * 

Spent  in  solemn  prayer  and  fiist ; 
(Gloomy  day  of  grief  and  horror,  how 

Lingeringly  it  passed !) 
Who  shall  break  his  weary  vigil, 

With  the  tidings  of  the  fight  ? 
Who  dare  tell  of  Launcelot^s  victory,  and 

The  fiJse  queen's  shameless  flight  ? 
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Thb  PRonssoR  AT  THR  Brrakfast-Tabli  :  with  the  Story  of  Irw.  By  0u7rr  Writdbll 
HoLMM,  Author  of  '  The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast-Table.'  In  one  Yolame :  pp.  403. 
Boston:  Tickitor ako Firlds. 

*  An  author*s  first  completely  successful  book,*  says  a  modern  French  author, 
'must  prove  to  him  at  least  a  flattering  firiend;  and  it  should  be  hU  especial  pro- 
vince to  see,  that  it  may  not  even  become  his  enemy.'  Our  readers  well  know 
that  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  'Autocrat  of  the  Break&st-Table,*  in 
the  'Atlantic  Monthly,*  up  to  its  conclusion  in  that  Magazine,  this  series  of 
brilliant  papers  had  no  more  fervent  admirers  than  ourselves :  insomuch,  indeed, 
that  when  we  found  that  the  'Autocrat*  was  changed  to  the  'Professor,*  but 
was  still  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  with  kindred  elements  of  inspiration,  or  objects 
of  observation  and  comment,  before  him ;  we  could  not  but  fear  that  the  'cream 
of  the  cream*  had  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  that  both  the  author  and  his 
readers  might  be  disappointed  in  the  lacteal  'quotient'  We  think  the  verdict 
of  the  general  public  will  be,  as  it  certainly  is  ours,  that  the  present  volume  is 
much  surpassed  by  the  '  Autocrat ;  *  and  yet,  if  it  stood  alone,  not  subject  to 
comparison,  it  would  be  accounted,  as  in  many  portions  it  undeniably  is,  a  brilr 
liant  work;  distinguished  by  acute  observation  and  individualization  of  cha- 
racter ;  the  most  trenchant '  Damascus-blade  *  satire ;  with  occasioual  passages 
of  pathos  and  humor,  which  cannot  but  command  admiration.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  frequent  colloquial,  and  soliloquial  interruptions  and  interpolations  affect  us 
not  as  they  did  aforetime.  We  agree  with  an  able  contemporary,  that  although 
the  '  Professor  *  is  hardly  equal  to  the  '  Autocrat,*  it  is  still  a  book  'most  notable 
for  its  pictures  of  daily  life ;  its  dissection  of  character  by  a  masterly  turn  of  the 
scalpel ;  and  its  layiDg«bare  of  hidden  traits  and  carefully-masked  motives ;  hardly 
less  so,  too,  for  its  portraiture,  by  instantaneous  process,  of  New-Eugland  types 
of  men,  women,  and  children.*  Our  copy  is  full  of  mark-slips,  but  we  can  find 
space  for  none  of  the  passages  which  they  indicate.  The  execution  of '  The  Pro- 
fessor* is  uniform  with  that  of  'The  Autocrat,*  which,  it  vrill  be  remembered, 
was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  book.  However,  all  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  and 
FiBLDS*  publications  are  well  printed:  indeed  we  regard  them  as  foremost  among 
the  most  tasteful  publishers  of  the  United  States. 
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Tm  Nsw  Amisicax  Gtolopbdia  :  Edited  by  Gborqb  Riplkt  and  Grarlbs  A.  Dawa. 
Volume  Eight.    Fooqbr  to  Hatnau.    New-Tork  :  D.  Applbtok  and  Company.    1859. 

Facts  are  perhaps  the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  From  the  time  when  even- 
handed  justice  took  her  flight  from  pagan  lands  to  the  skies,  there  have  been 
▼ery  few  exact  truths  among  men.  The  reason  deals  with  a  chameleon-like  uni- 
verse, and  would  be  utterly  mystified  if  it  were  not  made  dogmatic  by  passions 
and  interests.  All  history  is  the  conflict  of  partial,  one-sided  truths,  and  the 
Qreeks  and  barbarians,  Europe  and  Asia^  France  and  England,  the  North  and 
the  South,  all  find  each  other  acting  on  wrong  principles,  and  manifesting  gro- 
tesque and  unaccountable  perversities  of  character.  The  discussions  are  embodied 
and  perpetuated  in  literature,  which  is  getting  to  be  such  a  prevailing  popular 
nuisance  that  an  anti-new-book  society  may  soon  be  expected,  provided  th^re 
are  any  philanthropists  lefl;.  It  was  an  hypothesis  of  Kewton  that  if  the  body  of 
the  earth  were  so  compressed  that  absolutely  no  pores  should  be  left  in  it,  it 
would  be  reduced  to  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  inch.  Literature,  doubtless,  upon  the 
same  hypothesis,  would  be  reduced  in  about  the*Bame  proportion.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  the  sensational,  namby-pamby  books,  the  feeble  and  careless  imitations 
and  reproductions,  to  which  a  bad  popular  taste  has  given  an'  unprecedented  cur- 
rency in  this  country,  we  are  happy  to  refer  agadn  to  the  *New  American 
Cydopssdia,'  a  repertory  of  plain  fSftcts. 

Most  of  the  articles  seem  to  be  written  on  the  principle  of  stating  a  thousand 
facts  in  a  thousand  lines,  and  the  prevalent  style  may  be  described  as  a  highly 
felicitous  dock-tailed  style.  When  this  sort  of  writing  is  carried  through 
a  long  article  on  a  great  subject  by  a  competent  person,  the  effect  is  something 
surprising,  and  shows  the  merit  there  may  be  in  CyclopsBdias.  Such  an  article 
in  a  previous  volume  was  that  on  Buddhism,  which  is  worth  more  to  an  intelli- 
gent inquirer  than  any  whole  book  on  the  subject  in  th^  English  language. 
Every  sentence  presents  either  a  cohort  of  new  items,  or  a  wide,  all-embracing 
synthesis.  In  some  of  the  more  important  articles,  as  those  on  Athens  and 
Dante  in  former  volumes,  brevity  does  not  prove  incompatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  literary  excellence.  In  the  eighth  volume  we  have  found  no  article  so 
eminentlj  marked  as  those,  by  literary  treatment,  none  which  stand  so  high  as 
literary  and  intellectual  performances,  or  which  promise,  like  them,  to  be  stand- 
ard essays.  The  section  of  the  alphabet  which  it  traverses  does  not  seem  to 
have  very  strong  literary  propensities,  its  favorite  topics  being  rather  such  as 
gas,  glass,  ^Id,  goose^  gorilla,  gravity,  guano,  gunpowder,  gyroscope,  geography, 
geology,  and  geometry.  The  article  on  Geometry,  which  is  defined  as  *  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  cf  order  and  proportion  in  space,'  Is  especially  elaborate  and 
valuable.  Gobthb,  Hawthorne,  Hallaic,  and  Hallbck  are  the  finest  literary 
biographies.  Music  is  treated  with  especial  favor,  five  or  six  pages  apiece  being 
allowed  to  Gluck,  Handel,  and  Hatdn.  Theologians  will  not  be  the  only  per- 
sons interested  in  the  articles  on  the  Galilean  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  the  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  German  Theology,  and  the  biographies  of  Galileo  and  Madame 
GuTON.    Giotto  is  the  most  prominent  representative  of  artists,  Gallatin  and 
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Alexandbb  Hamilton  of  statesmen,  Havblock  •f  warriors,  and  Kaspab  Hauseb 
of  eccentrics.  The  sketch  of  German  Literatm*e  is  marked  by  geniality  and  an 
occasional  brilUancy  of  expression,  notwithstanding  the  almost  innumerable 
names  of  authors  and  books  which  it  chronicles.  The  article  on  Furniture,  which 
is  worth  about  as  little  as  any  in  the  volume,  has  at  least  the  universal  merit  of 
being  crowded  with  items.  It  is,  however,  written  in  rather  precarious  and  boy- 
ish English,  and  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  elegancies  and  extravagances 
of  the  subject  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  keeper  of  an  old  curiosity  shop 
or  from  a  sentimental  *  ole  do'es '  dealer.  The  long  article  on  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton and  his  philosophy  is  very  complete  and  able,  but  will  be  read  with  entire 
satisfaction  only  by  such  metaphysidans  as  are  Scotch,  and  not  German,  in  their 
habits  of  thou^t 

A  valuable  feature  of  this  cyclopsddia  is  the  numerous  references  at  the  close 
of  the  principal  articles  to  the  best  books  and  sources  of  information  on  the 
subjects. 


Sblf-Hblp  :  WITH  Illustbations  op  Craractbr  and  Conduct.  By  Samcbl  Smilbs.  In 
one  Volume :  pp.  856.  Boston  :  Ticknob  and  Fiblds.  New- York  :  Habpbr  and 
Bbothbbb. 

Wb  have  seen  this  work  described  as  equal  to  the  *  Life  of  Gbobgb  Stbphbn- 
soN,^  by  the  same  author.  We  do  not  agree  in  this  judgment,  although  ^Self- 
Help  '  is  an  excellent  work,  both  in  its  numerous  and  various  lessons  and  illus- 
trations ;  but  we  regard  the  '  Life  of  Stb^hbnson  *  as  one  of  the  best  biogra- 
phies of  its  kind  we  ever  read,  and  in  the  illustrious  example  of  its  subject,  one 
of  the  most  useful.  The  idea  of  *  Self-Help '  was  suggested  by  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  had  formed  an  association 
for  mutual  improvement  in  London.  Its  illustrations  are  from  all  classes,  and 
almost  all  professions,  trades,  and  arts.  Read  the  sketch  of  Jenner,  the  immor- 
tal discoverer  of  Vaeeine^  and  ponder  the  opprobium  and  persecution  through 
which  he  was  compelled  to  struggle,  to  reach  his  final  triumph.  The  chapter  on 
•  Workers  in  Art,*  together  with  many  other  divisions  of  the  work,  will  afford 
examples  of  persistent  industry,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  fiimiliar  to  the 
public. 


HisTOBT  OP  THB  Progbbss  OP  EDUCATION.  Intended  us  a  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Students. 
By  Prxlobiblics  :  with  an  Introduction  by  Hbnbt  Babnahd,  LL.D.  New-Tork :  A.  S. 
Barnbs  and  Bubb.    1860. 

This  is  a  concise  oompefldium,  aiming  to  give  only  the  maiif  points  of  its  great 

subject    This  purpose  it  accomplishes  with  skill  and  thoroughness,  presenting  an 

outline  of  the  practices  and  systems  of  education  from  the  flood  to  the  present 

time.    The  English  reader  will  hardly  find  elsewhere  so  summary  and  satis&ctory 

an  account  of  mediaeval  studies  and  of  the  modem  systems  of  Spbnbr,  Fbanccb, 

Basedobr,  and  Pestalozzi.    There  is  also  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  schools 

of  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Editorial  Narratiys-Histort  or  thb  Knicuerbocker  Magazine  :  Num- 
ber Ten.*  —  The  writer  of  the  admirable  and  very,  comprehensive  paper  upon 
^JameB  Fenimore  Cooper  and  his  WritingB^^  which  appeared  in  the  ^Nbrth- 
American  Review  *  for  the  October  quarter,  and  from  which  we  quoted  in  our 
last  number,  speaking  of  the  great  novelist's  outtoard  characteristics,  frankly 
admits  that  there  existed  against  him  *  a  certain  prejudice,  which  not  only  made 
him  a  stranger  to  many  estimable  admirers  of  his  early  writings,  but  greatly 
•  interfered  with  the  legitimate  success  of  his  later  works.  The  consequence  was, 
that  hundreds  who  never  saw  him,  and  many  who  knew  him  only  casually,  were 
repelled  as  by  a  cold  and  aggressive  nature.  He  took  no  pains  to  win  the  suffrages 
of  his  countrymen  abroad,  and  many  of  them  resented  this  exercise  of  private 
judgment,*  etc.  But  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  show,  that  an  estimate  formed  of 
Cooper,  through  a  prejudice  such  as  this,  did  him  the  greatest  injustice :  for  he 
proved  himself '  courageous,  honorable,  unpretending,  and  unaffected :  *  abroad, 
he  *  instinctively  discovered,  and  generously  aided,  struggling  native  genius ; ' 
he  won  honor  by  his  arduous  efforts  for  the  Greeks  and  Poles,  and  by  his  coura- 
geous self-devotion  during  a  memorable  pestilence. 

We  have  mentioned  these  things,  in  opening  the  present  number  of  6ur  'Nar- 
rative,' that  we  might  frankly  admit  the  former  existence,  in  our  own  mind,  of 
the  too  common  prejudice  alluded  to  by  the  reviewer.  The  very  fr«e-spoken 
gentleman,  (we  venture  to  say,)  who  informed  our  critic  that  Mr.  Cooper  was 
'  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  men '  was  not  the  only  '  commentator '  upon 
his  character  who  had  conveyed  to  us  a  similar  impression ;  at  the  same  time 
without  affording  us  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  impression  were  well 
or  ill-founded.    We  ascertained  our  mistake,  however,  not  long  afterward. 

We  were  sitting  one  afternoon  at  the  business-desk  of  the  Knicxerbocker, 
» (then  published  by  Clark  and  Edson,  from  the  spacious  publishing-house  of 

*  It  was  oar  purpose  (interrapted,  as  will  have  been  seen,  by  a  most  melancholy  duty) 
to  hare  referred  somewhat  farther  in  our  last  number,  to  the  numerous  subsequent  com- 
munications from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Sbiltok  to  the  pages  of  the  KNiCKiRBOCKBa, 
which  may  be  said  to  hare  steadily  increased  in  excellence  and  in  popularity,  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  suffice,  however,  now  to  say,  that  so  eompanUiviljf  recent  were  the 
*l^jSi90r  LtUtrtf  those  vivid  transcripts  from  nature,  and  truthful  records  of  human  feel- 
ing, and  iht'Oreen^JfountainSidches,*  that  numbers  among  our  present  readers  would  have 
regarded  any  comments  upon,  or  quotations  from,  them  as  unnecessary  and  adscititious. 
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Wiley  and  Long,  at  nomber  161  Broadway,)  writing  a  note  to  a  correspondent^ 
when  Mr.  Wilbi^  senior  of  the  firm,  came  back  to  our  comer  and  said : 

*•  Mr.  C ,  would  you  not  like  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fbnimorb 

Cooper  t  He  is  in  the  forward  part  of  the  store,  and  if  you  desire  to  know  him* 
I  will  take  you  up  aVid  introduce  you.* 

We  had  noticed  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  retail  counter,  looking  over  his  own  latest 
work,. then  just  from  the  press  of  his  publishers  in  Philadelphia,  as  we  entered  the 
store ;  for  we  knew  him  well  by  sight,  having  often  encountered  his  erect,  manly, 
almost  defiant  form,  in  Broadway.  But,  owing  to  the  infiuence  of  the  prejudice 
we  have  mentioned,  we  declined,  with  thanks,  the  honor  of  an  introduction,  as- 
signing to  our  friend,  Mr.  Wiley,  our  preconceiyed  impression  of  the  great 
American  author  as  the  *  moving  why '  of  our  non-acceptance  of  his  courteous 
and  kindly  o£fer. 

Mr.  Wiley  passed  forward  to  the  front  of  the  store ;  and  after  engaging  for 
a  while  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  reading  at  the  time,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  and  conunenting  upon,  certain  passages  from  the  new  work 
of  his,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  returned  to  us  and  said : 

*  Mr.  C  — — ,  Mr.  Cooper  says  he  should  like  you  to  be  made  known  of  him ; 
and  that  he  has  some  matters  connected  with  the  Knickerbocker,  concerning  * 
which  he  might  perhaps  suggest  something  to  you.* 

*  Certainly ;  with  the  greatest  pleasure,*  was  of  course  our  natural  reply. 
Mr.  Cooper  received  us  in  a  frank,  unaffected  manner ;  and  after  a  few  pas- 
sages of  introductory  conversation,  he  said  : 

' Mr.  C ^  have  you  read  Lockhart*s  Life  and  Diary  of  Walter  Scott? ' 

'  I^ot  entirely,*  we  replied ;  'we  are  engaged  even  now,  in  the  perusal  of  the 

latter  portion  of  the  work.* 
Mr.  Cooper  went  on  to  remark  that  the  *  Life '  was  replete  with  errors,  and 

that  it  was  disfigured,  moreover,  by  far  more  serious  faults :  and  he  concluded 

by  asking : 

*  Will  you  permit  me,  Mr.  C ^  '  to  ride  in  a  eoaeh-and-^ix  through  that 

production,  in  your  pages  ?* 

*  Certainly,' we  made  answer:  *  stipulating  only,  for  the  honor  due  to  our 
pages,  Mr.  Cooper,  that  the  article  shall  not  be  anonymous,  but  bear  your 
eminent  name  as  the  author.* 

*  That  is  precisely  what  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  do,'  replied  Mr.  Cooper  : 
*  I  wish  the  article  to  be  known  and  to  be  felt  as  mine.* 

Some  farther  conversation  ensued  touching  some  of  the  topics  which  would 
be  prominently  touched  upon  in  the  proposed  review :  and  in  a  day  or  two  af-  * 
terward  Mr.  Cooper  left  the  metropolis  for  his  home  at  Cooperstown,  whence  in 
a  few  days  he  transmitted  to  us  the  desiderated  ^  paper.'  It  was  written  in  the 
form  of  an  extended  review,  and  inadvertently  not  signed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  as 
had  been  his  avowed  original  intention:  and  it  occupied  almost  the  entire 
space  devoted  to  our  *  Literary  Notices  *  for  the  month.  Mr.  Cooper's  name, 
as  the  writer,  was  however  given  in  the  *  Editor's  Table  *  of  the  same  number 
of  the  Magazine  which  contained  the  article.  As  this  was  the  first  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  Elnickerbogker,  and  as  it  excited  much  attention  and 
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animadTersion  in  pabUc  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  some  twenty 
jears  ago,  we  shall  be  Justified  (if  not  commended)  by  thousands  among  our 
present  readers,  who  may  never  have  heard  of  the  matter  before,  in  presenting 
a  synopsis  of  the  'case,'  and  some  of  the  arguments  thereupon.    , 

Mr.  CooPBB  begins  by  stating  that  when  he  heard  that  to  Lockhart  had  been 
assigned  the  task  of  writing  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  felt  that  a  very  im- 
portant work  had  been  committed  to  a  very  improper  person :  and  he  proceeds  to 
denounce  it,  for yarious reasons,  i§  'mystified  and  insincere,'  'false  in  principles, 
and  dangerous  to  the  young ; '  ayerring  that  it  exposed  motives  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  renowned  Novelist  that  were  '  never  admitted  by  the  upright,  and 
never  avowed  by  the  sensitive ; '  in  short,  that  he  '  claimed  for  his  illustrious 
iather-in-law  a  character  for  worth  and  probity,  which  was  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  his  own  stated  facts ; '  that  he  called  upon  his  readers  to  '  venerate  a  name 
that,  in  a  moral  sense,  owed  its  extraordinary  exaltation  to  some  of  the  most 
barefaced  violations  of  the  laws  of  rectitude  that  ever  distinguished  the  char- 
latanism of  literature.'  His  subject  was  not  entitled  to  the  venerable  axiom 
*Ml,  nin  bene  de  mortuu; '  since  he  had  commanded  that  his  personal  history 
should  be  published,  and  had  designated  his  biographer ;  had  transmitted  him 
materials  for  his  work ;  materials,  too,  which  reflected  injuriously,  and  in  many 
instances  unjustly,  upon  third  persons,  who  had  a  perfect  right  to  show  their 
want  of  value ;  especially  in  his  *  Diary,'  wherein  he  had  *  commented  freely 
and  loosely  upon  others,  and  yet  from  which  he  had  sworn  never  to  erase  a  line 
that  had  once  been  written  in  it : '  and  the  *  Diary*  itself  showed  that  he  looked 
forward  to  its  future  publication. 

Mr.  Cooper  now  goes  on  to  show,  by  quotations  from  his  letters,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  practised  *  the  deception  of  giving  letters  of  introduction,  with 
private  marks  to  apprise  the  correspondent  that  he  was  not  to  heed  the  words  of 
the  communication.'  Now  if  these  marks,  Mr.  Cooper  argues,  '  did  not  contra- 
dict the  words  of  the  letter,  they  were  clearly  unnecessary :  if  they  did  contra- 
dict the  words  of  the  letter,  they  became  a  deliberate  falsehood,  and  a  falsehood 
that  was  so  much  the  worse,  since  it  was  connected  with  treachery,  cloaked  in 
the  garb  of  friendship.  If  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  advise  his  brother  to  giv^ 
false  letters  of  introduction  to  himself,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  showing  a  little  boot- 
less civility,  who  can  doubt  that  he  resorted  to  the  same  expedient  in  more  im- 
portant matters  ? '  Whereupon  the  trenchant  and  wounded  critic  proposes  '  to 
show  how  completely  the  vein  of  insincerity  ran  through  Scott's  entire  moral 
system : '  beginning  with  bis  letter  to  Gifford,  upon  the  subject  of  establishing 
the  London  ''Quarterly  Review^  which  is  described  as  '  Scott,  fi^m  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end ;  being  full  of  talents,  worldly  prudence,  management, 
false-principles,  insincerity,  mystification,  and  moral  fraud ! '  Mr.  Cooper  goes 
on  to  aver,  that  this  letter  of  Scott  revealed  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  deception  to 
be  practised  upon  the  public  in  establishing  the  Review,  and  exposed  '  Uie  wily 
and  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  the  real  ends  were  to  be  obtained,  in  gradu- 
ally gaining  the  confidence  of  the  world  by  concealing  the  true  object,  until  in 
possession  of  the  public  ear  by  a  course  of  upright  reviewing,  the  periodical 
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might  taro  its  batteries  txnmediatelj  on  those  it  was  designed  to  injure : '  in 
*•  open  and  express  declaration  of  political  principles'  was  to  be  SYoided,  'until 
the  respect  of  the  public,  by  impartial  disquisition,  had  been  gained.*  *  It 
strikes  us  very  mudi,'  continues  Mr.  Ooopbb,  in  his  *  unminced '  language,  '  as 
if  two  well-dressed  fellows  should  go  out  into  the  world  with  an  understanding 
that  they  would  be  on  their  good  behavior  until  they  got  into  a  set  where  gold 
snuff-boxes  might  reward  their  light-fingered  dexterity  I '  It  is  farther  oharged, 
that  while  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  rank  Tory,^as  servilely  submissive,  in  pub- 
lic, to  the  great,  he  was  in  private  their  frequent  inducer ;  and  passages  from 
his  letters  are  given,  intended  to  prove  that  he  denounced  the  '  coach-driving 
nobility  of  Britain/  and  spoke  unhesitatingly  of  the  royal  fSunily  as  '  neither 
quiet  nor  decent,'  neither  *  correct  nor  moral,'  in  their  deportment:  and  as  to 
the  Review,  that  after  all,  *  Scott  deceived  Qitford,  as  he  had  advised  Gifpord 
to  deceive  the  public ; '  the  real  reason  of  his  agency  in  establishing  the  work 
being  mainly  person^ ;  an  acknowledged  act  of  private  revenge  against  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  editor  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  Gomstablb  and  Lord  Jeffrey  ; 
and  that  in  following  out  his  plans  he  did  that  with  his  pen  which  *  was  only 
worthy  of  a  Grub-street  hack.' 

Mr.  Cooper  goes  on  still  fiu-ther  to  illustrate  what  he  considers  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  '  insincerity,'  by  charging,  that  in  two  letters,  written  within  a  week  of 
each  other,  the  first  to  Lord  MELvUiLS,  the  second  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
he  had  declared  to  each  noble  patron,  that  each  had  been  the  *  architect  of  his 
(Scott's)  little  fortune.'  Again :  he  is  accused  of  reviewing  himself  in  what 
might  be  called  his  own  periodical,  in  an  article  in  his  own  hand-writing,  wherein 
his  works  were  warmly  commended,  and  from  which  their  sale  was  largely  in- 
creased. *  When  one  reads  a  review,'  argued  Mr.  Cooper,  *  secretly  written  by 
the  writer  himself^  he  becomes  the  subject  of  a  deception.  A  review,  on  its 
face,  professes  to  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an  impartial  judgment,  made  up  by  an 
impartial  judge.  If  authors  were  known  to  review  their  own  works,  few  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  their  strictures,  and  those  who  did,  would  regard  their 
comments  with  very  different  eyes  from  what  is  usually  done.' 
.  *  A  principal  failing  of  Scott^s  character,  a  profound  and  besetting  deference 
for  hereditary  rank  and  power,'  is  next  severely  commented  upon.  This  would 
be  creditable,  were  the  '  rank  and  power '  coupled  with  goodness  and  worth  : 
but  Scott's  subserviency,  it  was  contended,  was  a  *cold,  calculating,  worldly 
expediency ; '  *  a  disposition  to  advance  his  own  fortunes ; '  in  fact,  a  *  regular, 
old-fashioned  SeotticUm,^  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
'  whining  and  pitiful  letter '  written  by  Scott  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  the 
agent  and  '  pimp '  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  soliciting  honors  and  preferment  for 
his  son,  after  he  himself  had  been  knighted,  and  deserted  the  Princess  for  the 
Prince.  All  these  things  Mr.  Cooper  says  he  dwelt  upon,  because  he  regretted 
to  see  a  disposition  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  *to  view  principle9 
through  their  connection  with  the  conduct  of  great  men,  instead  of  viewing 
great  men  through  their  acts  and  principles:'  Mr.  Cooper  also  adverts  briefly, 
but  with  marked  severity,  to  Sir  Walter's  treatment  of  a  brother,  Daniel 
Scott;  who,  having  on  one  occasion  shown  a  want  of  courage,  Scott  dropped  < 
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entirely ;  'canying  his  resentment  to  the  grave — for  he  refused  even  to  attend 
his  funeral* 

We  pass  by  entirely  Mr.  Ck>0PBB's  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Soon^s  efforts  to  pay  off  his  debts  should  be  examined  and  adjudicated  by  the 
world:  simply  presenting  the  closing  argument  of  this  branch  of  his  letter :  'in 
« Scon's  circumstances,  with  Abbotsford  in  jeopardy,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
he  should  attempt  to  pay  his  debts ;  it  would  have  been  extraordinary  had  he 
not  attempted  it : '  and  *  Sir  Walter  Scott  devoting  himself  to  hopeless  toil 
firom  a  sentiment  of  probity,  and^Sir  Walter  Scott  working  to  pay  off  a  mort- 
gage on  his  property,  present  very  different  pictures  to  the  world : '  the  more 
especially  as  the  profits  of  huk  pen  were  enormous ;  he  having,  as  a  single  ex- 
ample, received  fifty  thousancRollars  for  his  Life  of  Napoleon. 

To  the  ^ Diary  ^  itself  Mr.  Cooper  devoted  but  limited  space  in  his  ^ Expose? 
A&  a  literary  composition,  it  had  *  rare  beauties,'  and  egregious  faults,'  while  its 
morals  were  still  more  exceptionable.  From  this  *  Diary,'  Cooper  accuses  Scott 
of  deserting  the  death-bed  of  his  wife,  and  repairing  to  Edinburgh,  without  an 
excuse  for  the  act  which  even  his  son-in-law  could •  bring  forward;  evincing  a 
lack  of  that  *  goodness  of  hearty'  and  those  noble  *  domestic  qualities,'  which  had 
been  dwelt  upon  so  lovingly  by  his  biographer.  And  now  let  us  see  what  Cooper 
thought  of  Scott  as  a  writer : 

'  The  greatest  pecaliarity  of  Soott,  as  a  writer,  was  tctct  in  throwing  a  high  de- 
gree of  grace  aroond  all  he  did.  He  has  been  surpassed  in  invention,  in  power, 
and  in  vividness  of  description ;  in  nice  delineations  of  character  even,  though  rarely ; 
but  he  has  never  been  ^Balled  in  this  faculty.  In  many  cases  in  which  he  has 
failed  in  his  conceptions,  he  has  redeemed  himself  by  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  he  has  presented  his  fallacies.  He  had  a  just  estimate  of  men,  more  especially 
in  their  vicet  and  weaknesses  ;  and  thus  we  find,  that  while  most  of  his  loftier  charac- 
ters are  the  heroes  of  tradition,  his  representatives  of  vice  are  inventions,  that  be- 
tray an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  workings  of  the  human  heart.  The  faculty 
we  have  mentioned,  not  only  pervaded  the  writings  of  Scott,  but  it  strikes  us  that 
it  pervaded  the  entire  character  of  the  man.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  art  of  seemliness, 
of  vraisemblanee  in  delineation,  of  appearances  in  practice ;  and  its  effect,  in  the 
latter  case,  was  to  render  that  pleasing  to  the  senses,  which  was  in  truth  obnoxious 
to  the  censures  of  the  right-minded  and  just  Even  the  very  letters  that  we  have 
quoted  iji  this  article,  possess  this  charm  of  manner,  and  some  of  them  will  require 
more  than  one  reading,  to  enable  the  ordinary  observer  to  detect  all  their  innate 
want  of  principle. 

*To  the  peculiarity  named,  however,  Scott  added  high  powers  of  the  imagination, 
though  they  were  subordinate  rather  than  inventive,  requiring  to  be  quickened  by 
associations,  and  depending  as  much  on  memory  as  on  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind.  Thrown  purely  on  his  own  naked  resources,  unaided  by  legend  and  tradi- 
tions, and  reading,  and  the  poetical  habits  of  a  poetical  country,  Soott  would  have 
had  many  superiors;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  him  more  disposed  to  embellish  than 
to  create.  The  fitness  of  his  particular  excellence  for  his  particular  style  of  writing, 
has  induced  many  to  give  him  credit  for  more  general  powers  than  he  possessed ; 
but  Scott  was  probably  conscious  that  his /orfe  lay  in  this  indirect  copying.  What- 
ever he  could  see,  or  read  o^  he  could  portray  with  an  ability  that  baffled  competi- 
Uon;  and  although  he  necessarily  often  misconceived  Ms  originals,  he  threw  so  much 
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seemiDg  reality  around  hia  piotnres,  that  eyen  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  were  frequently  puazled  to  diatinguUh  between  the  true  and  the  &lae.  This 
&culty  of  creating  a  vraiwnMance,  is  next  to  that  of  a  high  inyentlon,  in  a  noyeliat ; 
and  a«  it  was  sustained  in  Soorr  by  the  additional,  or  perhaps  it  were  better  to  say 
the  subsidiary,  powers  of  the  humorous,  the  dramatio,  the  pathetie,  and  the  eloquent, 
the  united  qualities  put  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  class^' 

In  speaking  of  the  personal  character  of  Scorr,  Mr.  Coopbb  assumed  that  the 
idea  of  setting  him  up  as  a  '  model  character '  was  '  abundantly  absurd.'  He  pos- 
sessed, and  *•  possessed  only  in  common  with  other  men,'  a  due  degree  of  courage, 
liberality,  and  philanttiropy ;  nothing  more :  ^he  possessed  neither  quality  in  any 
unusual  degree.'  Had  he  not  been  the  great  suiter  he  was,  *he  would  have 
passed  among  the  mass  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  Aharkable  in  neither  respect  on 
these  several  poipts.'  Touching  his  personal  character,  regarded  from  Mr. 
Cooper's  *  stand-point,'  a  single  paragraph  will  beat  illustrate  our  critic's  estimate 
of  his  literally  *great  theme: ' 

'  SooTT  was  a  man  of  a  century,  as  respects  talents ;  one  of  the  mass,  as  regards 
motives  and  principles.  He  had  A  keen  relish  for  the  humorous,  and,  placed  beyond 
the  necessity,  imaginary  or  real,  of  artifice,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  a 
hearty,  convivial,  and  winning  companion.  The  dispoMtion  to  conviviality,  indeed, 
was  strong  within  him,  and  probdbly,  under  the  influence  of  Scottish  habits,  it  con- 
tributed to  the  breaking  up  of  his  constitution.  Following  early  the  bias  he  had 
taken  toward  advancement,  however,  nature  was  soon  supplanted  by  factitious  ex- 
pedients, and  it  was  only  on  occasions,  or  when  among  his  youthful  associates,  that 
he  showed  himself  in  the  true  colors  of  his  originally  jMarty  character.  Circum- 
stances soon  made  him  an  actor,  (he  tells  us  even  the  pr^ne  time,  where  he  alludes 
to  his  introduction  into  the  society  of  his  superiors,)  and  possessing  a  native  apti- 
tude to  seemliness,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  acting  pass  for  nature,  with  those 
who  had  not  the  opportunities  for  comparison,  or  who  were  deficient  in  observation. 
His  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  to  a  place  among  the  cold,  artificial  aristocracy  of 
England ;  and,  jealous  of  his  own  original  position,  he  never  acquired  their  ease, 
while  he  did  assume  a  large  portion  of  their  marble-like  mannerism.  Still,  the  im- 
pulses of  the  natural  man  would  sometimes  break  down  these  restraints,  and 
glimpses  of  his  conscious  superiority  were  had  through  the  veil  of  convention.  But, 
on  the  whole,  he  was  an  actor  in  general  society,  to  a  degree  even  exceeding  the 
arbitrary  laws  of  the  world.  Without  this  acquired  desire  to  assimilate  himself  to  a 
caste,  Scott  might  have  been  of  simple  manners ;  but  with  this  disposition,  his  sim- 
plicity of  deportment  was  elaborately  feigned,  though,  like  all  he  chose  to  embellish, 
so  well  feigned  as  to  induce  most  observers  to  believe  it  true.  We  question  if  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  another  man  who,  in  mixed  society,  so  rarely  expressed  his 
true  sentiments,  or  betrayed  his  real  emotions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  there 
could  be  no  simplicity  of  character  in  all  this.' 

The  foregoing  is  as  clear  and  close  a  synopsis  of  the  main  features  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  *coach-and-six'  trip  through  Lockhart's  'Life  of  Scott,'  in  the 
Knickerbocker  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  prepare,  from  the  extended  materiel  ad- 
vanced to  our  hand.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  admiration  of  Scott's  great 
genius  was  more  general  and  profound  than  at  any  previous  period,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  article,  when  copied  and  commented  upon,  at  home  and 
abroad,  created  a  marked  sensation.    Who  expected  to  hear  that  Sur  Walter 
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Scott  was  a  man  who  *  feigned  that  which  he  did  not  feel,  said  Uiat  which  he  did 
not  think,  and,  through  compulsion,  did  that  which  he  did  not  desire  ? '  ^ho 
wished  to  consider  him  as  ^  a  self-reviewer ; '  ^an  habitual  mystifier  in  matters 
touching  his  own  interests ; '  *  a  relentless  discarder  of  a  brother,  yet  a  flatterer  of 
profligate  kings,  dissolute  princes,  and  vapid  nobles,  and  an  humble  follower  of 
wealth  and  power  ? ' 

Weil  do  we  remember  caUing  one  evening  by  appointment  at  Mr.  Cooper's 
hotd  in  town,  with  the  proof-sheet  of  the  article  we  have  been  considering,  that  he 
might  revise  it  for  the  press.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  and  as  he  read,  he 
would  finequenily  interrupt  himself  by  comments  upon  certaiti  passages,  while  we 
sipped  together  a  glass  of  sherry.  Scott  had  spoken  in  his  *  Diary '  of  Goopkr*s 
having  called  upon  him  at  Paris  one  morning,  and  of  his  having  'exhibited  the 
manners,  or  rather  toant  of  manners,  peculiar  to  his  countrymen.'  Cooper  *  fired 
up '  at  this:  launched  out  against  the  manners  of  Scott  and.  his' wife :  said  the 
latter  was  the  daughter  of  a  Frendi  fendng-master,  with  *  manners  according ; ' 
that  she  was  '  over-fond  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,'  etc.  etc.  As  Mr.  Cooper  said 
all  these  thmgs  afterward,  under  his  own  signatm'e,  it  is  certainly  not  amiss  that 
we  should  repeat  them  here,  as  collateral  evidence  of  the  quo  animo  of  his  trenchant 
paper.  His  fine  bent  head,  under  the  light  of  tall  sperm  candles,  that  night,  and 
the  sparkle  of  his  expressive  grey  eyes,  as  he  read  and  commented  in  our  presence 
upon  passages  in  the  proof-sheet  of  his  article,  are  as  palpably  before  our  'mind's 
eye '  at  tlus  moment  as  if  we  had  seen  them  but  an  hour  ago. 

This  article  was  elaborately  replied  to,  as  we  shall  briefly  show  hereafter :  and 
we  think  that  even  our  '  North- American '  reviewer  will  admit  that  a  '  devotion  to 
principle^  was  not  the  only  'moving  why '  of  Mr.  Cooper's  savage  onskiught  upon 
the  great '  Northern  Wizard.' 


The  old  'Oliver  Ellsworth'  a:sd  'Saratoga'  Steamer.  — "We noticed  some 
weeks  ago,  in  one  of  our  morning  journals,  an  account  of  the  ^Destruction  of  the 
Oldest  Steam-boat  Known^  by  being  cut  through  with  ice  in  the  bay  opposite 
New-Hamburgh  on  the  Hudson.  This  was  the  old  ^Oliter  Ellsworth '  steamer, 
built  in  this  city  in  1825,  by  a  fi-equent  correspondent  to  our  early  numbers,  the 
late  W.  C.  RsDnELD,  to  run  to  Hartford,  (Conn.)  In  1837  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Hudson  River,  where  she  ran  for  a  long  tim^as  a  passenger-boat  About 
1848  she'  changed  hands,  when  she  was  re-built,  lengthened,  and  her  name 
dianged  to  Saratoga.  From  that  date  up  to  the  time  of  the  disaster,  she  has  been 
employed  in  towing  river  craft  between  Troy  and  New- York.  A  good  old  uater 
mari  of  steam-boat  navigation :  but  what  toe  happen  to  think  of  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  &ct  of  her  having  collapsed  a  flue  off  New-Haven,  scalding  several 
persona,  and  killing  three  or  four,  soon  after  commencing  her  trips  to  Hartford. 
A  bors&express  was  sent  at  once  firom  New-Haven  to  Hartford,  and  the  rider 
rode  into  the  latter  city,  his  hidr  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  steed  white  with 
foam,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  *The  Filter  OUworth  has  VUed  her  huUter! 
-^tkeEliter  OUworthhasViledherlm'sAer !'' 
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RmnnscKNcn  of  tbv  latb  Wasbinoton  Ibtimo:  Numbsb  Two.  —  On  the 
morning  of  the  last  day  which  Mr.  Iktivo  passed  upon  earth,  we  dianced  by  a 
hair's  breadth  to  miss  the  punctual  morning  train  to  town,  on  our  west«hore 
'  Northern  Rail-road  of  New-Jersey.*  -  Our  business  at  the  publication-office  being 
urgent,  we  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  long  Erie  Rail-road  Pier,  and  took  the 
sail  ferry-boat  for  IrTington,  across  the  swelling  flood  that  rolled  between,  de- 
signing  to  avail  of  the  Hudson  Biver  cars  fyr  the  metropolis.  The  wind  was  a 
snuu:king  breeze  from  the  north-west;  the  air  dear  and  very  cold.  Half-way 
over,  the  '  Zee  * '  wrought  and  was  tempestuous ; '  insomuch,  that  when  we  arrived 
at  the  opposite  shore,  it  was  found  impossible  to  land ;  and  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  the  earlier  train  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  d^pdt  and  then  sweep  on 
townward,  wlule  our  skipper  was  still  buffeting  the  "waves.  The  next  train  was 
due  two  hours  afterward ;  and  it  occurred  to  us,  that  if  we  eauld  land,  we  would 
run  up  for  a  few  moments  to  Sunnyside,  and  pay  our  hasteful  respects  to  its  illus- 
trious occupant ;  having  seen  it  announced,  by  recent  visitors,  that  the  state  of  his 
health,  previously  unfavorable,  had  been  materially  improved.  But  after  two  or 
three  more  vain  attempts  to  land,  we  put  about  and  made  for  the  pier  which  we 
had  so  recently  left  We  had  not  seen  Ilfr.  Ibvino  for  some  months;  the  last 
occasion  on  which  we  had  met  him,  having  been  one  morning  in  the  summer,  as 
he  was  getting  out  of  a  Hudson  River  Rail-road  car,  at  the  junction  of  Hudson 
and  Chambers-street,  at  which  time  we  walked  up  to  Broadway  together.  Having 
recently  seen  it  mentioned  in  one  of  the  daily  journals  that  he  was  suffering  from 
severe  indisposition  at  Sunnyside,  we  expressed  our  surprise  at  finding  him  looking 
so  well,  or  at  least  in  such  apparent  good  health.  He  replied,  in  a  voice  the  huski- 
ness  of  which  indicated  his  complaint,  that  *  but  for  the  asthma,  which  had  of  late 
greatly  troubled  him,  and  would  nH  permit  him  to  sleep  at  night,  he  should  be 
altogether  an  uncomplaining  man.*  His  bearing  was  erect,  and  his  step  firm ;  and 
there  was  a  healthful  flush  upon  his  fiice,  which  was  most  gratifying  to  see. 

We  parted  at  the  comer  of  Chambers-street  and  Broadway,  with  a  request  on 
his  part,  that  we  would  soon  *  cross  over  the  river  iCnd  pay  him  a  visit  some 
pleasant  day : '  and  this  was  the  last  time  we  ever  saw  Washington  Ibvino,  until 
we  saw  him  in  his  coffin  at  Sunnyside. 

We  mention  this  apparently  trivial  circumstance,  for  the  purpose  of  adding,  that 
it  is  the  last  look  in  life  which  we  retain  in  our  memories,  and  not  the  features  of 
the  dead.  Mr.  laviNia^s  aspect,  as  he  lay  clad  for  the  grave,  must  not  be  sup- 
posed by  the  many  present  at  his  funeral  who  had  never  seen  him  whUe  living,  to 
represent  his  true  lineaments.  The  hair  was  gathered  too  closely  around  the 
temples  and  the  symetrical,  noble  brow ;  and  the  mouth,  in  him  a  most  mobile  and 
ever-varying  feature,  had  almost  lost,  by  a  compression  of  the'  lips,  its  natural  ex- 
pression. 

As  we  were  crossing  the  river  ip  attend  the  funeral,  we  fell  into  conversation 
with  our  next-village  neighbor,  the  eminent  and  venerable  Hugh  Maxwell,  so 
long  and  so  honorably  known  in  our  city.  He  had  known  Mr.  Irving  long  and 
well :  and  he  spoke  especially  of  the  retiring  modesty  whidi  he  had  found  always 
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to  chM«cterize  him;  *an  element  always,'  he  added,  *of  true  genius  and  real 
'  worth.'  The  last  time  he  had  seen  him,  was  at  the  opening  of  the  *  New-York 
Historical  Society's  new  and  imposing  edifice.  Not  desiring  to  enter  the  Hall  with 
the  crowd  of  eminent  persons  who  were  filling  it  to  repletion,  he  stopped  into  an 
adjoining  ante-room,  where  he  found  llr.  Irving,  quietly  awaiting  the  time  when 
he  too  oould  enter  unnoti(%d,  and  participate  in  the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  the 
eyening,  without  remark,  and  without  observation.  This,  with  an  hundred 
kindred  instances  already  cited  by  his  friends,  shows  the  true  spirit  of  the  man.# 

Another  nearer  neighbor,  above  us  on  'the  Hill,'  who  knew  Mr.  Ihvino  intl* 
mately  abroad,  at  the  period  when  commercial  reverses  on  this  side  of  the  At* 
kntic  had  made  bankrupt  the  hbuse  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  partner,  has 
kindly  reduced  to  paper,  at  our  suggestion,  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which 
he  hdd  with  us  in  the  cars,  the  morning  after  Mr.  Irviho's  funeral : 

'Tr  incident  in  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  WismifOTov  lavnvo,  to  which  I  referred  In 
a  reeent  oonverBation  with  you,  and  which  yon  desire  me  more  fully  to  state  in  writ- 
ing, forcibly  reminds  me  of  scenes  and  memories  long  past;  and  especially  of  the 
early  intercourse  and  acquaintanceship  which  ogcasioned  him  ever  afterward,  when 
I  met  him,  to  salute  me  in  a  particular  manner  as  his  friend.  i 

'  Yon  are  aware  that  prior  to  1817,  Mr.  Ibvino  was  engaged  in  commercial  affairs 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Van  Wabt,  of  Birmingham ;  and  that  the  house  was  In 
thai  year,  like  many  others,  subjected  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  one  of  those  extended 
remlaions  of  trade,  which  were  more  frequent  and  more  disastrous  then  than  in 
recent  times.  In  the  winter  of  1817-18,  being  at  Liverpool  at  the  crisis  of  those 
ealamitiesi,  I  passed  a  comnderable  period  in  daily  intercourse  with  Mr.  lavme. 
Meeting  him  one  morning  after  the  receipt  ci  letters  from  New- York,  I  observed  a 
smile  o«i  Ida  eoontenanee,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  receipt  of  what  I  presumed 
to  be  good  news  eoneeming  his  affisirs.  '  Yes/  said  he, '  I  am  relieved :  I  feel  thai  I 
have  got  down  to  hard  pan.  The  last  debts  on  which  I  relied  have  proved  bad :  and 
la  that  rcspcet,  I  have  no  more  ill  news  to  receive.' 

'  Mr.  Iktoo  was  now  greatly  at  aloes  as  to  what  course  ofHfe  he  should  porsae.  He 
warn  already  wdl  known  in  his  native  dty  aa  a  writer ;  And  there  were  then  at  Liver- 
pooi  levcsal  gentlemen  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  who  leli  *  deep  interest  in  him, 
■ad  regarded  his  writings  as  justly  entitling  him  to  admiration  and  confidence.  To 
hfXDg  him  into  the  society  of  those  who  could  appreciate  bis  gifts,  it  ^s  proposed 
thst  he  themSd  meet  a  seleet  eompuiy  of  literary  gentlemen  nt  the  then  prineip«] 
pahGe  libraTy  B4Mxns  in  Liverpool;  with  a  special  view  to  his  being  made  aeqaaint* 
cd  with  tLe  leader  of  that  class,  the  celebrated  Wiixias  Roecoi.  Mr,  Roacoc  was  eon^ 
nitcd,  aad  nmSlj  aeeeded  to  the  arrangement.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  bis 
fane  as  seBthor  of  the  'Lift  of  Lorenzo  tk  MedieU*  and  of  the  '  lAft  and  PwUijUaU 
<y  Xa»  X/  eompfittiag  a  history  of  lufian  literstare  and  arts,  and  of  the  r<^iva]  of 
lectess  in  Einrepe^  UDhefcaewn  to  Mr,  Icnaro,  several  pieces  of  his  compel icm  bad 
bees  pteed  ni  Mr.  Koaoo^s  haads,  thai  he  an^  read  them  previom  Uyfhe  mter- 
tiew;  a^  amen^  the  rest,  an  article,  aopposed  to  be  bisy  *0n  th$  Ahwigifm  of 
AmtnMm:  jfiSA0A,\l\YwmeaAn  rightly, in  the'Port  Folio/  Mr.  Koscos  tt^A 
As  avpeni  pieecs,  maA  was  defighted  with  them.  B«t»  probably  owing  to  the 
■ovidfcyof  tfie  sofeject,  has  attentioA  was  especially  attracted  to  that  relatini^  to  the 
Afe  tisft  interview  relesred  to,  sa  Mr.  lavni^  heiag  inftrodaeed,  JLt,  %tm/tm 
r  sMdthaa  he  already  bad  the  satiaihetioa  ol  knowiag  biro  by  his  wrH- 
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ing8 ;  alladed  to  and  ealogized  several  of  his  compositionB ;  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  article  on  the  North- American  Indians ; 
aome  beautiful  passages  from  which  he  remembered  and  repeated.  Mr.  Ibtxko,  in 
his  amiable  and  quiet  way,  replied,  that  he  fully  agreed  with  him  in  his  estimate  of 
that  admirable  article,  which  was  written  by  lus  very  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hkvkt 
Bkkyoort  of  New- York,  and  was  he  thought  one  of  the  best  that  he  had  published. 
Mr.  RoflooE  was  so  struck  by  this  reply,  so  pleased  with  the  candor,  the  high- 
minded  integrity  and  jusUce  implied  in  it,  and  so  won  by  the  simplicity,  delicacy, 
and  frankness  of  Mr.  Irtino's  nuinner,  that  he  at  once  conceived  a  high  esteem  and 
earnest  friendship  for  him.  He  warmly  recommended  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue 
a  literary  career,  and  assured  him  that  he  would  gladly  exert  whatever  influence  he 
had  with  the  public,  to  make  known  and  promote  the  circulation  of  what  he  should 
thereafter  publish.  It  was  thia  incident  chiefly,  as  I  suppose,  that  determined  Mr. 
Irvino's  course.  He  soon  after  commenced  the  publication  of  his  'Sketch  Book,' 
which  justly  merited  and  i:eceived  the  effective  support  of  Mr.  Roacos'a  leal  and 
influence.  &  Loso.* 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  obliging  writer  of  the  foregoing  was  not  only  an 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  Mr.  Roscoe^s  while  abroad,  but  upon  his  return  he  was, 
we  believe,  a  correspondent  of  his,  and  of  other  eminent  men  of  letters,  statesmen, 
and  philanthropists  of  Britain,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Wilberforce. 
In  this  connection  also,  we  would  advise  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  reminiscence 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  one  of  the  earliest  opening  papers  of  *  The  Sketch-Book,* 
that  upon  ^The  Liverpool  AthencBum^  and  ^BoscoeJ'  The  gratitude  for  kindness, 
as  rare  as  it  was  delicate,  which  warmed  Mr.  Irvino's  heart,  is  as  apparent  in  his 
writings  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  in  his  face. 

And  speaking  of  *  The  Sketch-Book : '  we  may  mention  here  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  ^Mountjoy^  which  afterward  appeared  among  the  ^Crayon 
Papers*  in  the  Kkickerbocker.  One  evening  three  or  four  eminent  friends, 
among  them  the  great  artists  Washington  Allston  and  Leslie,  happened  to 
meet  at  Mr.  Irvino's  lodgings  in  London ;  and  as  he  was  about  at  that  time  to  sub- 
mit to  a  prominent  London  publisher  the  manuscript  of  '  The  Sketch-Book,^  he 
proposed  to  read  two  or  three  of  the  papers  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends. 
They  eagerbr  seconded  the  idea :  and  as  he  successively  gave  them  the  *  Legend  of 
Sleepy-Hol^,'  *  The  Widow  and  her  Son,*  etc.,  they  expressed  their  fervent  de- 
light, and  begged  him  to  *  go  on  by  all  means : '  they  *  could  willingly  sit  up  all 
night  with  such  entertainment,'  and  the  like.  '  I  then,'  said  Mr.  Irving,  *  took  up 
*  Mountjoy,'  and  had  read  several  pages,  when  happening  to  look  up,  /  thought  I 
saw  signs  of  flagging  interest  in  the  countenance  of  Allston.  I  presently  closed 
the  maauscript,  with  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  *  if  they  were  not  tired  of  listen- 
ing, I  confessed  to  some  fatigue  in  reading  so  long.'  This  incident  decided  me :  I 
did  not  inish  the  sketch,  but  laid  it  in  my  trunk,  and  never  even  glanced  at  it 
again  for  seventeen  years ! '  ^ 

What  modest  deference  this,  to  a  dear  friend's  inferred  opinion  only  t  The  neat, 
uninterlined  and  unerased  manuscript,  uniform  with  that  of  all  the  other  articles 
which  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  *  Sketch-Book,'  was  as  fresh  as  yesterday,  when 
it  was  placed  in  our  hands  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbocker.    And  we  will 
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here  state  it  as  oar  conTiction,  without  assigning  our  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
there  was  not  one  among  all  the  other  *  Crayon  Papers,'  which  Mr.  Iktixo  re- 
garded with  more  individual  affection  than  this  exquisitely-delicate  and  admirable 
sketch. 

We  have  ntentioned  the  old  Van  Tassel  house,  before  it  became  the  pic- 
turesque cottage-mansion  of  Sunnyside,  with  all  its  tasteful  changes  and  *  better- 
ments.'. A  friend  and  correspondent,  Hon.  Abibl  S.  Thurston,  of  Elmira,  in 
our  State,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  EDrroR,  states  a  circumstance  which  brought 
him,  very  many  years  ago,  into  business  communications  with  the  original  pro- 
prietor of  *■  Wolfert^s  Eoast^^  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  Being  an  eminent  lawyer,  at 
the  time,  in  New-York,  he  had  many  cases  in  which  his  legal  services  were  re- 
quired to  establish  the  claims  of  revolutionary  patriots,  for  '  labor  done  and  per- 
formed' in  the  *  Good  old  Cause,'  in  the  times  which  tried  men's  souls.  Among 
these  applicants  for  a  pension,  was  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  at  the  time  proprietor  of 
'the  Roost'  The  'record,'  upon  which  his  application  was  based,  and  upon 
which  his  pension  was  immediately  obtained,  was  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  and 
it  was  such  a  rare,  quaint  document,  that  long  after  the  *  Crayon  '  sketch  ap- 
peared in  the  Knickerbocker,  describing  '  Wolfert's  Roost^'  Mr.  Thurston  sent, 
with  a  brief  note,  the  original '  pension-certificate '  voucher  to  Mr.  Irving,  from 
whom  he  received  the  subjoined  reply : 

'  Mt  dear  Sn  :  SwmyHde,  J>to,  11<A,  1856. 

'Accept  my  thanks  for  the  corioas  document  concerning  Jacob  Van  Tassel, 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  I  shall  carefully  lay  them  up  in  the 
archives  of  my  little  mansion ;  which,  as  you  suppose,  is  built  on  the  Identical  site, 
and  I  may  add,  partly  with  the  materials,  of  the  '  stone  house '  once  the  castle  of 
the  redoubtable  Jacob.  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  the  '  Goose- Oun*  which  once 
formed  its  artillery,  and  which,  if  tradition  speaks  true,  could  carry  a  ball  across 
the  Tappao  Sea.  (Not  in  our  time,  thank  the  Fates  I  A 'line-shot' would  have 
finished  our  business ! — Editor.)  I  saw  it  once  in  the  possession  of  old  Mr.  Henet 
Beevookt,  of  the  Bowery,  who  promised  I  should  have  it  at  his  death :  but  he  is 
dead,  and  the  '  Goose-Gun '  has  gone  into  other  hands. 

'  I  must  have  seen  old  Mr.  Van  Tassel  about  the  time  you  became  acquainted 
with  him.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  at  his  abode  in  Greenwich-street, 
New- York,  in  which  I  gathered  some  of  the  particulars  I  have  since  recorded.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  beligerent  yeomanry  of  Westchester  County,  who  figured  in  the 
border  feuds  of  Skinner  and  Cowboy  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  kept  watch 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tappaan  Sea. 

'  Very  respectfully, 

'  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 
*  AsrsL  &  ThubstoV}  ^^-  Wasiuxoiov  Ibthq.* 

The  first  time  we  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  Sunnyside,  we  strolled  out,  after  an 
hour's  chat  with  its  honored  proprietor,  to  *  fetch  a  walk' about  the  beautiful 
grounds.  Wandering  along  by  the  brook-side,  we  came  to  a  rustic  scat  between 
three  verdant  pillars,  rising  from  a  branching  elm — a  perfect  plume  at  the  top. 
Upon  the  trunk  of  this  tree  we  carved  our  baptismal  initial,  L,    It  was  some  five 
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ings;  alluded  to  and  ealogized  Bereral  of  his  coi3CftX>o8ition8 ;  and  concladed  by  sayL. 
that  he  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  art.l.csl^  on  the  North- American  iDdiai 
some  beautiful  passages  from  which  he  remeiift.1>^red  and  repeated.     Mr.  Irving, 
his  amiable  and  quiet  way,  replied,  that  he  fully  ^g^reed  with  him  in  his  estimato 
that  admirable  article,  which  was  written  by  lxx«   very  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Hen- 
Breyoort  of  New- York,  and  was  he  thought  on^     o^   tlio  best  that  he  had  publish  <^' 
Mr.  RoscoB  was  so  struck  by  this  reply,  so  ploa^^e^l    with  the   candor,  the    higl- 
minded  integrity  and  justice  implied  in  it,  and     eo    ^i^on  by  the  simplicity,  delicacv 
add  frankness  of  Mr.  Irtino's  manner,  that  he  a-t   onoe  conceived  a  high  esteem  an, 
earnest  friendship  for  him.    He  warmly  recomm«rKle^  ^^^  encouraged  him  to  pursi. 
a  literary  career,  and  assured  him  that  he  would   ^X^^^y  ^^^^  whatever  influence  1 
had  with  the  public,  to  make  known  and  promot^e'  "ttt^  circulation  of  what  he  ahou 
thereafter  publish.    It  was  this  incident  chiefly,   «-»  ^  auppose,  that  determined  3f 
Irtino's  course.    He  soon  after  commenced  tho    j>ul>lication  of  hia  *  Sketch  Bool. 
which  justly  merited  and  Received  the  effective©   »mai>port  of  Mr.  Rosoos's  zeal  air 
influence.  *•  I^»i>  * 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  obliging  writeir  oF  tlie  foregoing  was  not  only  a 
acquaintance  and  friend  of  Mr.  RosCoe's  whUe  al»x-oa<i^  but  upon  his  return  he  wa. 
we  believe,  a  correspondent  of  his,  and  of  other  om"^^*^*^  ™®"  of  letters,  statesmen 
and  philanthropists  of  Britain,  among  whom  -viras  tl*®  celebrated  Wilberforci: 
In  this  connection  also,  we  would  advise  the  rea<i^^  o^  *^®  foregoing  reminiscence 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  one  of  the  earUest  opening  papers  of  *  The  Sketch-Book/ 
that  upon  'The  Livei'pool  Atkenaum '  and  'Roso^^-  *  ^'^^  gratitude  for  kindness, 
as  rare  as  it  was  delicate,  which  warmed  Mr.  lK^x3sr<?*«  h«^  >s  as  apparent  in  his 
writings  as  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  in  his  fooo. 

Ami  .peaking  of  *  The  Skdeh^Bwk  : '  we  m^-iV  nioO  ti««  >^<^  a  droim^taoec  co|i^ 
neoted  with  the  stoiy  of  'Mountjmj;  which  afu^rivirrtl  »PP*^  ^ni^n^  the  -CW^^, 
Paptrn^  m  the  Knickerdockek.  One  evening  tJ^^""  ^Y^^  emtnent  ftf-ntk, 
among  them  the  m^i  artiste  WAsni-^im^y  Ali-s^oI^t  ^^  J^Ei^ue,  bappenwl  to 
meet  at  Mr,  Thving's  lodging,  in  London ;  and  rus  lio  vr-^^  ^^'^J,'^  ''^^'^^  ^}^  ^^  suti. 
mittoii  prominDnt  Loudon  publisher  the  m^nus^^Wpt  ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 


proposed  to  read  two  or  thrw  of  the  papers  for  tl»*5 


cri  tc?rtJWDmeot  of  hi«  friemi 


They  eagerly  seconded  the  idea  :  and  as  he  succcs?^!^^^^  ^w^      1  ti     **    ^^P^'**"^^*' 
Slcei>>-Hnri^;  ^  The  Wido;^  and  her  Son/  etc.,  tliC?^    t"!^?^  u^i   !'"'r      u""^  ** 
light,  and  begged  him  to  '  go  on  b)^  all  means : '  tl*^*X  ^         jj  ^^^  UnL 
night  witl>  such  entertainment,*  and  the  like,     * T  tli<^*^*^           !_  j-,V        %  V 
'MauTitjf>v/  and  had  reatl  sewml  TMigca,  when  hflr»f>*^***^^    «.      t  ' 


saw  signs  of  flagging  interest  in  the  cjnint^inanec  rrf   -^^  ^ 
the  mABu^criptf  with  a  netiiark  to  tiv?  dfci 
ing^  I  confessed  to  soino  fatigue  in  rejuling 
did  not  §s[\\Ah  the  sketdif  but  huil  it  m 
again  for  i^cventMH  yeurs*  f  * 

What  modest  d^t^tK'c  tliifl^  \o  a 
iininterlined  and  aiictiL'itsi  mftn 
which  ajipearod  at  the  llmr  *- 
it  was  pliw:<jd  in.  our 
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years  afterward,  after  a  most  pleasant  night's  sleep  in  the  bedroom  over  the  south 
porch  at  Sunnyside  ■     ■     ■ 

Lot  us  pause  here  for  a  moment  Mr.  Irving,  with  two  candles,  preceded  us, 
and  as  we  were  about  entering  the  room,  he  said : 

*  Now  here  are  some  three  hundred  volumes,  all  in  Spanish,  (choicest  Gastilian,) 
which  my  brother  Peter  collected  for  me  from  the  libraries  of  Madrid,  and  a 
few  from  Burgos.  You  can  read  them  all  to-night  I — and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
you  will  get  another  such  a  chance.  Tou  will  not  be  interrupted,  unless  per- 
haps about  twelve  o'clock,  when  this  particular  room  may  be  visited  by  thp  ghost 
of  a  young  lady  who  died  here  of  love  and  green  apples,  when  the  *  Roost'  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  old  Jacob  Van  Tassel.  You  need  n't  look  for  her, 
however :  for  sometimes  she  does  n't  make  her  appearance  at  alL  I  have  n't  seen 
her  my ielf  more  than  a  half-dozen  times,  altogether  I ' 

We  looked  over  the  title-pages  of  many  of  the  dun  and  not  over-corpulent 
Spanish-bound  tomes,  and  thought  of  the  faithful  brother  whose  brief  record  we 
had  seen  so  many  times  on  Sundays  amidst  the  summer  grass  on  the  west  side 
of  the  little  Episcopal  church  at  *  Dobb,  his  ferry : '  blew  out  our  candles :  slipped 
between  the  sweetrsmelling  linen  sheets;  and  dropped  away  into  *  serene  unre- 
membrancc  and  utter  silence.' 

The  birds  awoke  us  at  early  dawn :  we  dressed,  descended,  and  *  titupped  *  noise- 
lessly across  the  small  ydlow-and-chocolate  colored  Holland  tiles  of  the  porch,  and 
were  presently  alongside  our  branching  elm,  by  the  steep  bank,  deepening,  with 
the  *  big  bhide '  of  a  pocket-knife,  the  *  L '  which  we  had  carved  upon  its  rind  so 

long  before.    (We  pointed  it  out  to  our  excellent  friend  D ,  and  Bro.  Sparrow- 

ORASS  the  other  day :  but  it  is  high  up  on  the  tree  now,  and  the  deep  cut  seems 
healing  by  *  second  intention.')  While  cutting  away,  a  hoarse,  unnatural  voice 
exclaimed : 

*  What  are  you  doing  in  my  g-r-o-u-n-d-i  ! ' 

It  scared  us  almost  out  of  the  '  crotch '  in  which  we  were  sitting !  If  Mr. 
Irving  had  flourished  a  grievous  *  crab-tree  cudgel,'  instead  of  a  small  lithe  stick, 
we  might  have  seen  in  reserve  for  us  the  *  experience '  of  Christian  and  Hopeful, 
when  Giant  Despair  surprised  them  early  one  morning  on  *  his  grounds.'  '  As- 
sociation' in  thought,  merely  recalls  this  perhaps  too  trifling  incident  to  our 
mind.  But  while  that  tree  lives,  and  that  '  L '  remains,  we  at  least  shall  not 
forget  it 

Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  an  hour  or  two,  on  different  occa- 
sions in  the  library  at  Sunnyside,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark,  among  the 
*  ornaments '  of  the  mantel-piece,  a  striking  representation  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  Banker-Poet  of  England.  It  is  a  small  statuette^  afcer  the  French  model 
which  was  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Broadway,  some  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
of  which  Garbeille,  then  in  New-York,  furnished  many  most  striking  speci- 
mens, some  of  them  presenting  the  well-known  lineaments  and  not '  inexpressi- 
ble' figures  of  four  or  five  of  our  most  prominent  'fashionable'  fellow-citizens. 
When  we  first  saw  this  statuette  of  Rogers  standing  upon  the  mantel-piece,  we 
could  not  help  inquiring  of  Mr.  Irving  who  it  was  an  *  image '  of,  and  whether 
he  exposed  it  as  an  '  ornament,'  or  an  object  of  curiosity  ?    It  was  the  most  un- 
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attractive  specimen  of  the  *hamaii  face  divine  *  we  had  ever  seen ;  in  &cty  a  very 
miracle  of  ngliness,  at  first  sight :  but  when  you  knew  who  it  was,  and  had 
scanned  the  features  a  little  more  closely ;  when  you  remembered  that  it  was 
the  refined  and  tasteful  poet,  with  *  warm  heart  and  feelings  young,*  although  he 
was  seventy  years  old  when  it  was  taken ;  veneration  took  the  place  of  surprise. 
Mr.  Irvino  gave  us  memoranda  of  many  things  heard  from  distinguished 
guests  at  Mr.  Rogers'  table,  with  not  a  few  of  Rogers*  own  sayings ;  some  of 
which  we  shall  present  in  an  ensuing  number. 

We  have  read,  with  exceeding  pleasure,  which  in  due  time  will  be  fully  shared 
by  the  public,  the  subjoined  announcement  in  the  Afbany  Evening  Journal, 
Mr.  Pierre  M.  Irving  was  the  constant  companion,  the  faithful  friend,  the  ever- 
assiduous  agent  and  cooperator  in  all  the  literary  transactions  of  his  illustrious 
relative.  Many  a  time  have  we  heard  Washington  Irving  dwell,  with  a  glow 
of  gratitude  mantling  in  his  face,  upon  the  disinterestedness,  the  untiring  exer- 
tion, and  ever-ready  kindness,  of  this  his  favorite  nepheW.  His  literary  tastes 
are  pure,  and  he  holds  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  writer : 

'  A  MEMom  of  Mr.  Iryinq  may  in  due  time  be  expected  His  entire  manaecripts 
and  correspondence  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  task.  Such  a  memoir  will  afford  early  sketches  of  New- York  soci- 
ety, and  the  first  attempts  of  American  literature ;  it  will  bring  out  the  details  of 
Mr.  Ir VI no's  life  when  abroad,  and  his  social  intercourse  with  the  master-minds  of 
Enrope  :  and  it  may  explain  the  magic  of  that  power  which  subdued  the  feroeions 
critxcism  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Irvino'b  first  publication  in 
England,  the  reviewer's  den  was  as  snrroanded  with  the  bones  of  American  authors, 
as  Doubting  Castle  was  with  those  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  old  Ebont  beeame  tamed 
by  the  Western  Orpheus,  and  relaxing  his  teeth,  explained  himself  by  a  figure  from 

*  Comus' :  '  The  genius  of  Mr.  Irving  has  smoothed  the  raven  down  of  Censure  till  it 
smiled.'  Such  a  volume  the  public  will  look  for  with  eagerness,  and  read  with 
delight' 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  affection  of  Washington  Irving  for  his  nephew : 
but  this  was  so  general,  that  it  needs  no  special  indication.  When  a  fiivorite  niece, 
Miss  P ^  was  transplanted  to  Paris,  where,  *  a  happy  wife,  and  happier  mo- 
ther now,*  she  still  resides ;  and  when,  subsequently,  another  niece  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  beautiful  shores  of  green  Cayuga,  to  sustain  the  same  relations ; 
the  changes  sadly  broke  in  upon  his  peace :  and  there  was  something  partly  sad, 
partly  whimsical,  in  his  description  to  us  one  day,  of  the  *  suspicions  *  which  he 
entertained,  when  he  first  saw  the  self-reliant  young  fellows  *  snooping  *  around, 
and  by  exposing  themselves  to  observation,  preparing  him  for  the  request  for 

*  permission  to  address  his  niece,*  which  was  sure  to  follow ! 

His  love  for  his  elder  brother  seemed  to  us  almost  holy.  We  think  an  infirmity, 
that  of  deafness,  added  to  this  endearment  *  You  need  not  try,*  he  said  to  us 
ontf  day,  in  the  little  parlor,  *  to  make  brother  E hear  any  more.  His  hear- 
ing has  gone  forever:  even  an  instrument  is  now  of  no  use  to  him.  We  were 
walking  out  day  before  yesterday :  when,  after  several  unsuccessful  trials  to 
make  him  hear,  he  dropped  his  trumpet  and  said :  *  It 's  all  over,  Washington  : 
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I  shall  heftr  no  morel  *  He  walked  sadly  along  for  a  moment:  ihen  looked 
up,  and  around  upon  the  pleasant  landscape :  '  but  I  thank  God,'  said  he, '  I  cmn 
see  1  —  lean  «m/ *  The  tears  swelled  to  my  eyes,'  said  Mr.  Irvimo,  '  to  see  his 
&oe  beaming  with  gratitude,  that  still  a  precious  sense  had  been  left  him.' 

Eminence  of  station  a£fected  Wasbihgton  Ibving's  manner  and  bearing  not 
one  whit  Superior  to  it,  he  rose  above,  and  honored  it  Oca  Couittbt  was 
honored,  not  he,  when  he  was  sent  as  our  Ambassador  to  Spain,  as  we  remember 
remarking  at  the  time:  and  obserTe,by  the  testimony  of  numerous  Americans, 
Everett,  Bamcroft,  Ticknor,  Qeorge  Scxker,  and  others,  how  much  he  was  him- 
9elfy  as  weU  as  an  American  minister,  while  he  was  abroad,  accomplishing,  to  the 
fullest  satisfaction,  his  high  office.  But  then  he  was  the  same  man  years  before 
at  Madrid :  as  Mr.  Longfellow  has  borne  abundant  witness,  in  the  few  remarks 
which  he  made  upon  introducing  a  series  of  resolutions  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  After  eloquently  adverting  to  the  ine£Bu:eable  impression 
made  upon  his  young  mind  by  the  ^Sketch-Book,'  Mr.  Longfellow  said : 

*  Mant  years  afterward,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Ibyikg  in  Spain,  and 
found  the  Author,  whom  I  had  loved,  repeated  in  the  Man.  The  same  playful 
humor ;  the  same  touches  of  sentiment ;  the  same  poetic  atmosphere ;  and  what  I 
admired  still  more,  the  entire  absence  of  all  literary  jealousy,  of  all  that  mean  avarice 
of  fame,  which  counts  what  is  given  to  another  as  so  much  taken  from  one's  self: 

*  kKD  rustling  hear*  In  erery  brsew, 
The  UnreU  of  MiLTtAnn.' 

'At  this  Ume  Mr.  Irving  was  at  Madrid,  engaged  upon  his  'Life  of  Colithbus;  ' 
and  if  the  work  itself  did  not  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  zealous  and  conscientious 
labor,  I  could  do  so  from  personal  observation.  He  seemed  to  be  always  at  work. 
'  Sit  down,'  he  would  say ;  '  I  will  talk  with  you  in  a  moment ;  but  I  must  first  finish 
this  sentence.' 

'  One  summer  morning,  pasnng  his  house  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  I  saw  his  study 
window  already  wide  open.  On  my  mentioning  it  to  him  afterward,  he  said : 
Tes,  I  am  always  at  my  work  as  early  as  six.'  Since  then  I  have  often  remembered 
that  sunny  morning  and  that  open  window ;  so  suggestive  of  his  sunny  temperament 
and  his  open  heart,  and  equally  so  of  his  patient  and  persistent  toil :  and  have  re- 
called those  striking  words  of  Dante  : 

'  SiATD  upon  down, 
Or  In  his  bed,  mftn  comeih  not  to  fome, 

Witbottten  which,  whoio  his  life  ooniuioes. 
Such  Testige  of  himself  on  earth  shall  leare 
As  smoke  in  air  and  in  the  water  foam.* ' 

These  tributes  are  from  Irving's  countrymen :  but  there  lies  before  us  a  muti- 
lated letter  from  Miss  *L.  E.  L.,'  (Laoton,)  to  the  late  W.  G.  C,  (Number  22 
Hans  Place,  Sloane  Street,  I^ondon,  without  date,)  wherein  she  speaks  of  the  de- 
light she  had  enjoyed  a  night  or  two  before  in  meeting  with  her  oonrespondent's 
countryman,  Washington  Irving.    Such  was  the  universal  tribute  abroad. 

Wo  have  said  that  it  ilB  impossible  for  any  one  to  convey  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Irving  in  adverting  to  an  amusing  incident,  or  reciting  a  brief  humorous  story. 
He  could  do  it  -—  but  *  there  an  endJ*  One  summer  evening  we  were  much  admir- 
ing several  articles  of  curiosity  or  vertu  which  were  sprinkled  about  the  centre- 
table  of  the  north  parlor :  a  rosary  and  crucifix,  in  wood,  carved  by  a  monk,  and 
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brought  from  the  Alhambra,  a  yery  beautiful  thing,  being  among  the  number. 

While  we  were  admiring  this,  Mr.  Iryinq  took  out  from  under  some  papers  what 

looked  to  us  to  be  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more,  than  a  handsome  carved  ivory 

folder. 

*This  is  one  of  my  rarest  curiosities,  Mr.  G :  what  do  you  suppose  that 

instrument  is  ? ' 
'  It  looks  like  a  paper-folder/  we  said,  *and  a  very  handsome  one.' 
'  Ah  I  that's  the  way  in  which  the  most  wonderful  curiosities  are  underrated : 

that,  Sir,  is  the  Dagger  that  Macbeth  thought  he  eato  !    It  was  presented  to  me 

in  Scotland  by  one  of  his  direct  descendants  1 ' 

As  regards  the  religious  life  of  Washington  Irving,  it  is  now  well  established, 
and  was  before  known  to  many,  that  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  took  a 
devoted,  active  interest  in  all  which  pertains  to  the  Christian  life.  From  his 
friend  and  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Greighton,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Ghrist  Ghurch  at 
Tarrytown,  (whom,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  we  saw  at  Sunnyside,  tearfully 
regarding  the  lifeless  lineaments  of  his  lamented  friend,  whose  last  obsequies  he 
was  soon  so  feelingly  and  touchingly  to  perform,)  from  Dr.  Greiohton,  we  gather 
all  this,  and  even  more.  Speaking,  in  a  discourse  delivered  at'  Ghrist  Ghurch  the 
Sunday  after  Mr.  Irvino's  funeral,  from  the  sentence  in  St  Paul's  history,  *  Sor- 
rowing most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  fiice  no 
more,'  Dr.  Greighton  remarked  : 

'  I  HAvx  oflen  been  asked  if  our  deceased  friend  was  a  believer  in  the  cardinal  doe- 
trlnes  of  oar  holy  Christian  faith,  and  I  have  declared  then,  as  I  now  declare,  that 
he  was.  This  opinion  was  founded,  not  alone  on  his  ordinary  language  in  conversa- 
tion ;  not  only  in  his  uninterrupted  observance  of  the  days  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  Christian  institution  —  and  I  have  never  heard  a  syllable  otherwise  from 
him — but  upon  a  voluntary  declaration,  for  which  there  was  no  occasion^  except 
'  that  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'  One  Sabbath  morning  he 
approached  me  and  asked  why  we  could  not  have  the  Gloria  in  ExceUii  sang  every 
Sunday.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  objection,  and  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to 
prevent  it,  and  at  the  same  time  inquired  of  him :  '  Do  you  like  it  ? '  '  Like  it  I 
like  it ! '  said  he ;  *  above  all  things.  Why,  it  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  our 
faith ;  and  I  never  hear  it  without  feeling  better,  and  without  my  heart  being  lifted 
np.'  Now,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  this  sublime  confession  of  faith 
will  see  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  adoration  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour  ;  the  '  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  Therefore,  when  we  consider  the 
unobtrunveness  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  we  can  only  believe  that  when  he 
thus  spake,  the  view  which  he  expressed  was  one  of  the  forms  of  *  sound  words  once 
delivered  to  the  saints^' ' 

Dr.  Greighton  continues  to  say,  that  he  was  not  onhr  *  sound  in  the  fitith : '  he 
was  not  only  '  a  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  Word : '  '  He  was  not  only  regular  and 
punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  church,  her  communion  seasons,  etc.,  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  services :  it  was  plain  to  see  and  to  feel  that  the  hinges  of  his 
ipirit  bent  down,  whenever  he  kneeled  and  uttered  the  voice  of  prayer.'  Charity 
with  him  seemed  not  so  much  a  duty  as  an  imtinct:  *  Every  measure  for  the 
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amelioratioD  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  aflOicted  was  sure  to  meet  bis  approba- 
tioa  The  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  the  improrement  of  schools,  of  chapels^ 
and  of  churches ;  was  alwa3rs  of  the  deepest  interest^  and  especially  interesting  to 
him.  His  advice  and  his  experience  were  always  readily  given  whenever  re- 
quired, and  his  contributions  from  his  purse  were  always  of  the  most  liberal  kind. 
Of  the  extent  of  his  private  charities  no  man  shall  know  until  the  day  when  the 
Saviocr  shall  declare :  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these  little  ones,  ye  did 
it  unto  Mb.^  .1  have  been  more  than  twice  the  recipieht  of  double  the  sum  asked 
for,  when  the  occasion  was  one  that  recommended  itself  In  fact,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  on  whom  positive  dependence  could  be  placed  for  a  fiivorable  answer 
whenever  the  application  was  of  a  meritorious  character.' 

We  close  this  perhaps  already  too  prolonged  article  with  four  or  five  charac- 
teristic letters,  with  reasons  assigned  for  their  publication  in  the  few  words  which 
precede  them.  Does  not  the  following,  coming  now  as  it  were  from  Ibvivo*s 
grave,  speak  more  than  Volumes'  of  the  goodness  of  the  heart  now  lying  so  cold 
and  still  beneath  the  winter-snows  ? 
'  Mt  deab  Mb.  Clark  :  Sunnytidt,  Oct. «%,  1851. 

'  I  am  Borry  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  act  upon  your  suggestions,  beiug 
incompetent  at  present  to  do  justice  to  such  a  theme.  In  the  course  of  a  long  ride 
last  week  through  Sleepy  Hollow  and  parts  adjacent,  my  horse  came  down  with  me 
and  gave  me  a  fi&U  that  sent  me  home  in  some  such  bruised  and  battered  plight  as 
the  hero  of  La  Mancha  after  one  of  his  forays.  The  same  evening  I  had  an  attack 
of  intermittent  fever,  which  has  hung  about  me  ever  since.  Between  the  foil  and 
the  fever  I  am  at  present  good  for  nothing.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  the  Coopib 
Committee,  of  which  I  believe  you  are  one,  is  doing  and  when  the  general  meeting 
is  to  take  place.     It  ought  not  to  be  deferred  mnch  longer. 

'  Whatever  tribute  to  his  memory  may  be  determined  upon,  I  trust  it  will  be  met 
by  the  public  with  the  spirit  which  animated  them  in  the  days  of  his  ripe  renown. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that  of  late  years  he  has  done  much  to  awaken  the 
hostility  of  the  press;  but  I  trust  there  is  too  much  magnanimity  in  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  to  carry  their  resentment  against  such  a  man  beyond  the  grave. '  With 
the  nation  his  name  will  remain  a  treasured  property.  His  works  form  an  invalu- 
able part  of  our  literature,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  subject^re  in  some  measure 
identified  with  our  political  and  social  history.  His  *  Leather-Stocking  Tales '  and 
.  his  'Tales  of  the  Sea,'  those  eminent  inventions  of  his  genius,  have  opened  regions 
of  romance  which  he  has  made  his  own.  Whoever  ventures  into  them  hereafter 
will.be  accused  of  treading  in  his  foot-prints.  While  an  author  is  living,  he  is  apt 
to  be  judged  by  his  last  works,  and  those  written  by  Coofxr  in  recent  years  have 
been  somewhat  cavilled  at  When  an  author  is  dead,  he  is  judged  by  his  best 
works,  and  those  of  Coofsb  excited  enthusiasm  at  home  and  applause  throughout 
the  world.    When  his  countrymen  would  do  honor  to  his  memory,  let  them  think 

of  these  works.  Yours  truly, 

*  WASuniavoK  Ibvimo.* 

We  present  the  following,  not  because  it  mentions  the  naming  of  a  little  bant- 
ling of  ours,  (*  Pippins  and  Cheese,'  *  Wine  and  Walnuts,'  had  been  proposed  by 
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oar  friend  Putnam,)  but  for  the  purpose  of  asking  attention  to  the  character- 
istic *"  Postscript : ' 

•  Mt  d«ar  Clark  :  Stmnyttds,  AprU  1 W*.  185S. 

'Perhaps  the  following  title  for  your  work  may  pass  muster  among '  Wine  and 
Walnuts/  '  Pippins  and  Cheese/  and  other  such  after-dinner  notions : 

FROM     AN      BDITOR'8      TABLE. 
BT     L.     aATLORD     OLABK. 

It  is  probable  something  much  better  may  suggest  itself  to  you,  or  be  suggested 

by  some  friend :  in  which  case  have  no  hesitation  in  discarding  the  above. 

*  Yours  truly, 

'WitHnroTox  iBTno.* 

'P.  S. :  Young  D.  Willaad  F ,  whom  you  haye  so  kindly  noticed  in  your  last, 

has  been  passing  the  winter  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  attending  lectures^  etc. 
His  intelligence,  assiduity  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  all  kinds  of  difficulties^  and 
his  surprising  acquirements  for  his  years,  have  gained  him  great  favor  among  the 
professors  and  other  learned  mexy  He  goes  to  Denmark  in  May,  and  embarks  at 
Copenhagen  for  Iceland,  where  he  intends  to  pass  the  summer.  His  immediate  ob- 
ject is  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  languages,  literature,  history,  and 
traditions  of  the  northern  nations,  their  sagas,  eto. ;  .and  be  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ao- 
complishing  it. 

'  I  cannot  but  contrast  the  conduct  of  this  poor  youth,  bravely  struggling  fq^ward 
to  intellectual  eminence,  in  defiance  of  poverty  and  privation,  with  that  of  the  host 
of  young  Americans,  spendthrift  sons  of  wealthy  fathers,  who  are  wasting  time  and 
opportunity,  degrading  themselves  and  disgracing  their  country,  amid  the  enervat- 
ing and  licentious  pleasures  of  Paris.  Which  of  these  may  be  considered  a  real 
sped  men  of  'Tounff  America  f** 

This  young  man,  an  '  Onondaga  boy,'  through  great  privation  had  early  secured 
to  himself  an  excellent  education ;  yet  his  aspirations  for  farther  acquisitions  had 
grown  into  an  honorable  enthusiasm.  He  walked  on  foot  from  New-York  to 
Sunnyside,  to  see  Mr.  Ibvimo,  who  persuaded  him  to  stay  two  or  three  days.  A 
week  or  so  after  this,  happening  to  be  at  the  Cottage,  Mr.  Ibyinq  mentioned  his 
visit,  and  the  great  pleasure  which  it  afforded  him.  The  '  extejit  and  accessibility 
of  general  knowledge  with  him  was  wonderful  in  one  so  young.'  He  made  his 
own  way  abroad,  greatly  aided,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  the  advice  and  letters  of 
Mr.  Ibyinq  ;  and  when-there,  managed  by  his  own  exertions  to  reach  the  northern 
region  whence  his  letter  was  written,  and  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
such  success. 

We  omit  the  date  to  the  subjoined  note,  and  the  names  mentioned  in  it  It 
will  sufiSce  to  say,  that  it  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the 
principal  subject  of  it  was  at  the  time  giving  performances  upon  the  boards  of  one 
of  our  theatres  as  a  ventriloquist  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  intro- 
ductory letter  referred  to  was  never  received.  The  whole  note  is  most  cha- 
racteristic : 

iGreeifUmrgh^  I>m.  21«<,  1889. 
'My  dear  Sib:  Your  letter  dated  Monday  16th,  with  t^©  accompanying  us.,  did 
not  reach  mc  until  last  evening,  (Saturday.)    I  have  supplied  the  hiatus  in  'Pelayo,' 
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and  will  send  it  to  town  by  a  gentleman  who  goes  to-morrow  (Monday)  afternoon, 
and  who  will  put  it  in  the  post-office. 

'  The  other  article  for  the  Jannary  number,  entitled  '  The  Bermudas :  a  Bhak- 
sperian  research,'  must  be  at  the  lodgings  of  my  nephew  Pierbk,  as  I  left  it  with  his 
wife  just  as  I  was  departing  from  town.  It  was>  wrapped  up  in  a  parcel  with  a 
shirt  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the  laundress.  I  hope  the  xs.  may  not  have  gone  there 
too,  or  I  shall  be  literally  '  in  the  sudsw' 

*  As  to  Mr. ,  I  hare  heard  from  one  or  two  other  quarters  of  his  sur^ 

prise  and  chagrin  at  my  not  having  noticed  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  he  says 

he  brought  to  me  fronj  Mr.  *    The  simple  fact  is,  I  have  never  received 

such  a  letter.  It  may  be  sleeping  in  some  out-of-the-way  post-office  in  Westchester 
county,  as  is  frequently  the  case  of  letters  addressed  to  me.  The  only  post-office  at 
which  I  inquire  is  that  at  Tarrytown,  and  Ood  knows  I  receive  five  times  as  many 
through  tliat  as  I  care  for,  or  can  attend  to. 

'I  have  never  known  any  thing  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  until  I  received  the 

copy  you  sent  me.    If  you  should  be  in  communication  with  him,  let  him  know 

these  facts ;  as  I  would  not  be  on  ill  terms  with  a  person  of  his  universal  acquaintance, 

wonderful  ubiquity,  and  windy  vocation. 

*  Yours,  very  truly, 

*  WABHiSQToa  laTora.* 

We  hope  the  publication  of  the  annexed  note  may  have  one  good  effect:  wo 
trust  it  may  remind  those  thoughtiess  persons  who  pour  their  requests  for  auto- 
graphs upon  eminent  authors,  whose  hours  of  leisure  are  precious,  *  golden  hours* 
to  themselves,  and  whose  hours  of  labor  are  even  more  so  to  present  as  well  as 
future  generations,  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  their  annoyance  creates.  When 
this  note  was  written,  Mr.  Irvimo  was  daily  engaged  upon  his  *  Life  of  Washiko- 
TON,'  which  he  lived  only  just  long  enough  to  complete;  Think  of  such  a  writer, 
thus  engaged,  bored  to  extinction  every  day  by  requests  for  *  his  name,*  in  letters 
which  half-filled  his  littie  pos<H)fBce  bag  I  Nor  was  Uiis  all :  as  this  passage  firom 
a  letter  received  the  day  before  the  one  which  ensues,  will  bear  witness :  *  I  send 
you  a  xs.  received  firom  a  person  with  whom  I  am  unacquainted.  Look  over  it, 
and  enable  me  to  send  him  a  reply,  whether  favorable  or  otherwise.  My  time  is 
frittered  away  by  correspondence  of  this  kind ;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me 
for  making  you  participate  in  the  bore :  * 
'  Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Clakk  :  Swrn^tid^t  Jwu  lUh,  18S5. 

'  I  thank  you  for  the  likeness  of  WAsmNoroN  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me.  I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  it  sooner,  but  I  am  hurried 
just  now  in  preparing  a  volume  for  the  press ;  in  looking  for  a  pair  of  horses ;  and 
in  endeavoring  to  cope  with  five  dozen  '  regular  correspondents,'  beude  a  cloud  of 
applicants  for  autographs,  those  pestilent  musquitoes  of  literature, 

*  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  Mr.  L any  day  that  you  may  feel  inclined 

to  make  me  a  visit.    My  dinlng-hour  is  three  o'clock,  if  you  will  take  your  chance 

for  family  fare.    If  you  send  me  word  beforehand,  I  will  not  promise  you  a  better 

dinner;  but  that  I  will  be  home  to  eat  it  with  you.    With  kind  remembrance  to 

Mrs.  Clabx  from  'self  and  '  daughters,' 

'  Yours,  very  truly, 
*  L.  Gatlobo  Clabx,  Esq,  WisanrOTox  Ismra.* 

**Self  and  daughters*  in  the  above,  has  allusion  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
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^HeraW  newspaper,  who  had  seen  his  nieces  at  Sunnyside,  and  mistook  them 
for  his  children :  not  unnaturally,  perhaps ;  for  they  *  loved  him  as  if  he  were 
their  £ither ; '  and  nothing  that  the  most  watchflil,  affectionate  child  could  do  for 
a  parent  did  they  omit  to  do  for  him,  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  The  like- 
ness of  Washington,  referred  to,  was  a  fine  photographic  copy  of  Soarpless' 
.picture,  for  which  Washington  himself  sat  —  a  dignified,  natural  profile  portrait, 
and  in  expression  much  like  Houoon^s  bust  of  the  General. 

Perhaps  the  publication  of  the  *notelet'  with  which  we  bring  the  present 
article  to  a  close,  may  prompt  the  correspondent  who  sent  the  *tome'  to  us  to 
forward  to  Mr.  Irving,  to  give  us  its  title.  (Was  it  *  J.  W.  B.,*  now  in  Washing- 
ton ?)  It  was  carefully  enveloped,  and  as  carefully  directed :  and  as  we  could  not 
accept,  owing  to  a  previous  engagement  in  town,  Mr.  Irving^s  cordial  invitation, 
the  '  rummage '  was  not  *  gone  into :  * 
'  Mt  dkar  Clark  :  SwmyHd*^  Sept.  lSt&,  1864. 

'  Bataro  Taylor  dines  with  me  on  Wednesday :  come  over  and  join  us,  and  we 
will  have  a  rummage  for  that  '  little,  tbin,  very  witty  and  amusing  Spanish  duo- 
decimo tome  with  a  brown  leather  cover/  of  which  you  speak ;  though  I  donbt 
whether  there  can  be  such  a  very  peculiar  tome  in  existence. 

*  Yours  very  truly, 
'  L.  Oatloio  Clabk,  Bwi.  Wasbhtotoh  Ibvivo. 

. '  P.  S. :  If  we  find  this  curiona  work,  had  we  not  better  send  it  to  Barnuic'» 
Museum  t ' 


Lbtteb  from  thb  late  Hon.  Robert  M.  Charlton. — ^In  looking  recently  among 
our  unfiled  but  well-preserved  and  cherished  letters  fix)m  personal  friend-correspond* 
euts  of  the  Knickerbocker,  *  if  haply  we  might  find  *  a  letter  firom  Judge  Charl- 
ton, of  Georgia,  *  recapitulating,*  as  he  said,  the  delight  with  which  he  treasured 
his  visit  with  us  to  *  Sunnyside,'  we  chanced  upon  the  following  characteristic  note^ 
*  dropped '  to  us  from  *  Rowland  Springs  Cass  County,  Georgia,*  toward  the  last 
of  September,  1S46 :  accompanying  a  spirited  poem  on  *  Lannbs,*  sent  for  our 
pages: 

'  I  HAD  thought)  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  was  done  with  verse  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
but  the  holiday  of  a  few  weeks  in  this  mountain  region,  where  the  wild  Indian  so 
lately  roamed,  has  brought  back  some  faint  memories  of  my  romantic  days,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  '  woo  the  coy  muse.'  She  has  become  so  cold,  however,  from 
my  long  neglect  of  her,  that  I  could  coax  but  little  out  of  her ;  but  I  thought  that  it 
was  due  to  your  long-continued  kindness,  to  send  you  the  little  I  did  coax,  that  you 
might  see  that  I  still  hold  you  in  remembrance,  and  that '  my  poverty '  of  time  and 
rhyme,  and  not  '  my  will  *  has  consented  to  my  long  silence.  I  suspect  that  you 
will  think  that  I  haVe  murdered  poor  Lannes  more  effectually  than  the  Austrian 
cannon  did ;  and  that  I  am  making  you  an  accessory  after  the  fact  tp  this  posthumous 
killing:  but  you  can  spare  some  glory  from  the  Enickerbockxr. 

*  Tou  gentlemen  of  the  North  can  scarcely  believe  that  we  have  in  Georgia  so 
many  fine  things  as  are  grouped  in  this  region ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  we 
have  here,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  miles,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  lead,  coal ;  to  say 
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nothing  about  the  diamonds  that  lie  scattered  around,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
spread  broad-cast  over  the  land.    But  I  have  lingered  out  my  few  days  of  hoUday : 

*  AMD  l)aT6  looked  on  hill  and  pitJo, 
That  I  ne*er  shall  sc«  again : ' 

for  I  am  on  my  way  back  to  the  dust  and  toil  of  week-day,  work-day  life,  and  to  my 
allotted  task  of  helping  to  drag  the  eo-called  Car  of  Justice.  And  so  farewell  poetry, 
mountain  stream,  and  woodland  nymphs ;  and  come  on,  ye  lU-shapen,  strife-beget-  * 
ting  demons  of  the  Law !  But  while  you  roam  through  the  garden- walks  of  Litera- 
ture, cast  some  passing  thoughts  on  the  pooc  pilgrim,  who  is  struggling  with  weary 
steps,  over  the  desert  ways  of  strife.  Be  thou  Napoleon  still,  but  forget  not 
Lannes  ! ' 

Lamented  Charlton  1 — a  true  Poet,  a  true  Man,  a  true  Friend,  an  upright 
Judge,  a  good  Citizen — a  *Tbub  AiusRiCAir.' 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents. — ^We  regret  to  see  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death,  at  San-Francisco,  Cal.,  of  *Dow,  Jr.,'  of  whose  'SJtort  Patent  Ser- 
manSj^  continued  in  ^The  Golden  Era^^  we  have  so  recently  made  mention  in  these 
pages.  We  are  sorry  to  see  it  stated,  that  he  died  under  circumstances  of  great  desti- 
tution. We  never  saw  him,  save  on  one  occasion,  and  then  only  for  a  moment, 
during  his  prolonged  residence  in  our  city,  while  he  was  contributing  his  '  Ser- 
mons *  to  the  *  Sunday  Mercury :  *  but  the  quaintness  and  originality  of  both  his 
*  matter'  and  his  'manner'  as  a  *  sermonizer,'  always  found  in  us  a  hearty  ad- 
mirer ;  and  we  took  not  only  early  but  frequent  occasion,  to  bring  his  literary  pe- 
culiarities before  our  readers.  A  first  and  second  series  of  his  '  Discourses '  were 
published  in  this  city ;  the  first  of  which  was  flatteringly  dedicated  to  us,  as  a  re- 
turn for  having  '  made  the  humble  preacher  famous,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home.' 
Poor  Page!  —  we  grieve  to  hear  of  the  *low  estate'  into  which  he  had  feUen  in 
the  *  City  by  the  Sea,'  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Pacific  I  That  his  odd  conceits, 
and  quaint  expression  of  them,  continued  unabated,  take  this  single  passage 
from  the  last  of  his  discourses  which  we  havo  encountered ;  based  upon  a  text 
of  a  verse  by  Dr.  Watts.  He  is  disagreeing  with  *  Brother  Paul  '  as  to  the  fiict, 
that  a  man  *  puts  away  childish  things'  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  child : 

'Beotqsr  Paul  gives  us  to  understand  that  when  a  youth  emerges  from  his 
chrysalis  state  into  the  full  bloom  of  manhood,  he  '  puts  away  all  childish  things.* 
Here  we  respectfully  disagree.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  youth  only  lays  aside 
one  childish  thing  in  exchange  for  another.  What  are  two-thirds  of  the  worldly 
objects  which  men  seek,  but  mere  toys,  to  gratify  their  vanity,  pride  or  ambition  T 
A  trump  of  fame  is  but  a  penny-trumpet  of  louder  blast  and  stronger  constitution : 
the  patriotic  drum  that  arouses  martial  enthusiasm,  is  but  an  improved  specimen  of 
the  tiny  paste-board  affair  tunked  upon  perseveringly  between  Christmas  and  New- 
Year*s:  and  cannon,  muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  all  the  dire  implements  of  war — 
what  are  they  but  fruit  grown  and  matured  from  the  germs  of  childhood  ?  I  make 
a  bold  assertion,  my  friends,  when  I  say  that  nearly  all  who  Volunteer  to  take  up 
arms  in  support  of  a  contested  cause,  are  not  actuated  so  much  by  the  love  of  plun- 
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der  as  by  the  excitement,  glory  and  sport  of  the  thing ;  albeit  that  sport  be  indulged 
in  at  the  very  jaws  of  death.  So  the  child  fires  his  pop-gun,  draws  his  wooden 
sword,  and  squeaks  his  consumptive  trumpet,  governed  by  the  same  impulse,  and 
inspired  by  similar  emotions.  Let  be  said  what  will  be  said  about  maturity  putting 
away  all  childish  things,  I  have  seen  white-haired  old  men  who  would  fain  bend 
the  knee  and  shoot  marbles  upon  the  very  spot  of  earth  ready  to  receive  them, 
were  it  not  for  the  *  rheumatiz,'  and  the  fear  that  their  crutches  might  be  stolen 
,^  during  the  pastime.' 

There  was  always  a  latent  vein  of  strong  common-sense  running  through  Dow, 
Jr.'s  lucubrations,  which  added  not  a  little  to  their  popularity.  They  were  tho- 
roughly original  arid  American.  -  -  -  *7%«  Tribune '  of  to-day  (a  *  Happy 
New-Tear^  to  you,  readers,  one  and  all! }  has  this  capital  illustration  of  fine-art 
appreciation :  *  Two  very  splendidly  attired  ladies  recently  made  a  condescending 
visit  to  the  studio  of  one  of  our  distinguished  landscapists,  and  asked  the  privil^e 
of  looking  at  his  pictures.  The  artist  was  but  too  happy  to  comply  with  their  re- 
quest, and  placed  before  them  a  brilliant  sunset  which  he  had  just  finished.  His 
visitors  were  lavish  of  those  charming  epithets  which  ladies  bestow  so  liberally  iipon 
the  objects  of  their  admiration.  *  Oh  1  is  n't  it  lovely !  How  sweet !  How  natu- 
ral!'  eta  And  then,  after  gazing  at  the  glowing  canvas  for' a  few  minutes  in  rapt 
sOence,  the  lady  who  had  been  loudest  in  expressing  her  admiration,  said,  with  a 
naivete  which  must  have  penetrated  to  the  very  core  of  the  painter's  heart: 

*  Pray,  Mr.'  G ^  is  it  a  moonlight  ? '    The  artist  meekly  replied  that  it  was 

intended  for  a  *  sunset'     *0h!  indeed!'  replied  the  lady.     'Pray,  Mr.  Q , 

which  do  you  think  the  most  difficult  to  do,  pictures  in  oils  or  in  worsted  ? ' 

*  Really,'  replied  the  astonished  painter,  *  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have  never 
done  any  thing *in  worsted.'  '  Ah ! '  said  the  lady,  *  I  find  it  so  difficult  in  work- 
ing little  dogs  to  put  in  the  eyes  I ' '  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  the 
lamented  Henkt  Inman  used  to  relate.  He  was  sitting-  in  his  studio,  then  in 
Murray-street,  near  Broadway,  one  morning,  when  a  jaunty-looking  young  man 
and  woman  entered,  and  *  wanted  to  see  the  picture  he  had  painted  of  S'phiau 

G ,  in  B  — -  street'    It  was  unfinished,  but  was  readily  shown  to  them  by 

the  always  obliging  artist  *  Oh !  an't  that  good ! — an't  that  good !  —  particu: 
larly  the  eombf  That's  S'phiar's  comb  for  all  the  world!  I  should  ba'  known 
it  any  wheres ! '  The  appreciative  young  lady's  companion  admitted  that  it  was 
good;  and  added,  flatteringly  to  the  artist:  *  After  all,  paintin'  is  a  regular  trade, 
is  n't  it  ? '  He  told  his  companion,  however,  that  *  the  best  way  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture, if  you  wanted  to  *  throw  it  of^'  is  so : '  and  he  stooped  down  and  looked  up  at 
it  through  his  legs !  Some  body  had  probably  told  him  that  distance  was  some- 
times given  to  a  landscape  by  that  process !  Difference  of  costume  rendered  his 
improved  lens  unavailable  to  his  companion.  -  -  -  ^  Two  correspondents,  from 
widely  distant  regions,  north  and  south,  send  us  the  subjoined  ^Sayings  of  Little 
Children,*  Both  are  capital  *  The  apparent  truthfulness  and  originality  which 
are  manifest  in  your  papers  scattered  over  the  Edftor's  Table,  regarding  the  per- 
plexing questions  and  the  unique  reasonings  of  the  *  Lit||e  Folk,'  mark  a  very  dis- 
tinct contrast  to  the  manufactured  stuff  that  so  often  meets  the  eye  in  many  other 
journals :  and  should  you  deem  the  following  worthy  of  a  place  among  your  se- 
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lections,  you  may  rely  on  its  genuineness.  Harrt,  a  *  six-year-old,'  a  manly 
little  fellow,  and  remarkable  for  bis  candor  and  his  faith  in  prayer,  was  tdd  by 
bis  Aunt  Sallt,  that  if  the  snow  ceased  falling  in  the  afternoon  he  should  take 
a  sleigh-ride  with  her.  The  snow  continued,  accompanied,  as  the  day  advanced, 
with  a  strong  Vind,  greatly  to  Harry's  annoyance,  as  he  feared  being  depriTed 
hy  it  of  his  promised  pleasure.  At  about  two  o'clock.  Aunt  Sallt  had  occasion 
to  entfer  the  quiet  parlor,  when  to  her  amazement  she  beheld  Harry  (who  had 
not  heard  her  approach)  on  his  little  knees  in  the  beautiful  attitude  of  prayer, 
and  overheard  him  saying :  *  Please,  good  God,  stop  it  snowing,  just  for  a  littU 
while^  so  I  can  go  out  riding  with  Aunty.'  Aunt  Sally  withdrew  without  being 
noticed  by  him ;  and  presently  he  entered  her  room,  with  his  furs  and  cap,  and 
requested  Aunty  to  get  ready,  for  'he  had  asked  Qod  to  stop  it  snowing,'  and  it 
would  stop  in  a  minute,^  It  did  *  stop  in  a  few  minutes,*  and  Harrt  had  his 
coveted  sleigh-ride.'  That  is  the  first  little  boy  :  now  for  the  second:  ^VLj  dear 
Knickerbocker,  how  is  it  that  in  our  great  State  they  never  can  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools?  Our  boy  of  five  (whom 
you  would  like  if  you  only  knew  him)  is  very  fond  of  hearing  the  Bible  read, 
and  his  thoughts  dwell  much  on  the  subjects  therein  ;  as  witness  the  following 
question  which  he  broached  at  the  dinner-table  to-day :  '  Ma,  do  the  King's 
chamberlains  empty  the  slops?'  *  -  -  •  Since  the  time  that  'John  Phoenix  * 
sent  us  the  pictorial  George  Washington,  (made  by  adding  a  green  body,  in 
most  uncouth  dress,  to  the  green  full  'front-view'  face  of  the  General,  which 
constitutes  the  California  postage-stamp,)  we  doubt  if  a  funnier  thing  of  the  kind 
has  been  seen,  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*  On  Monday  evening  '  certain  lewd  fcUowB  of  the  baser  sort,'  who  had  evidently 
been  imbibing  too  freely,  found  themselves  near  Union  Square  abont  ten  o'clock.  The 
full  moon  shining  brightly,  displayed  the  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  sitting 
grandly  and  sedately  on  his  bronze  charger,  as  ever,  still  pointing  to  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrinis,  with  that  significant  gesture  which  seems  to  Indicate  that  it  is  only  by 
carrying  out  the  doctrines  of  true  liberty  there  preached,  tliat  the  work  commenced 
by  him  can  be  finally  completed.  But  the  sight  of  Washington  &iled  to  inspire 
these  graceless  revellers  with  proper  emotions  of  patriotic  reverence.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  only  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  a  very  disreputable  trick.  Robbing 
one  of  their  number  of  his  hat  and  shawl,  a  couple  of  the  fellows  climbed  the  pe- 
destal by  the  aid  of  a  ladder  found  within  the  inclosure,  and  sacrilegiously  enwrapt 
the  august  shoulders  with  the  shawl,  and  placed  the  large  felt  hat  upon  the  stately 
head.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  statue  did  not,  like  its  prototype  in  Don  Giovanni, 
frown  such  a  frown,  and  shake  it^  head  in  so  awful  a  manner,  as  to  cause  the 
sobered  desecrators  to  lose  their  hold  and  fall  headlong  to  the  earth.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  no  such  ghostly  manifestation  was  made,  for  the  fellows  descended  safely 
and  fled,  leaving  the  image  of  Gkorok  Washinoton  attired  in  sqch  gnise  as  he  never 
wore  when  alive.  For  some  reason,  the  metamorphose  escaped  the  Argns-eyed 
policeman  in  that  precinct,  and  for  an  hour  the  passers-by  were  amazed  at  the  un- 
wonted sight  But  at  las^  either  a  watchman  removed  the  hat  and  shawl,  or  their 
aiudous  owner  slunk  back  to  recover  his  garments  from  the  shrine  where  his  com- 
panions had  placed  them.  At  any  rate,  the  statue  was  denuded,  and  looked  as  cold 
and  metallic  as  ever,  in  the  clear,  icy  moon-shine  of  the  mid-night  hoar.' 
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Apropos  of  our  California  caricature  of  the  Pat&r  Patria :  we  sent  it  at  the 
time  across  th^  riyer  to  Mr.  Ibvimg,  who  in  a  note  to  us  expressed  himself  exceed- 
ingly amused  at  its  grotesqueness.  '  Squibob  '  had  turned  up  the  graye  corners 
of  Washington's  moutii,  giying  to  that  feature  the  most  ridiculous  smirk,  while 
the  body  was  yery  short,  and  the  dress  terminated  oyer  the  top  of  a  pair  of  clumsy 
English  top-boots  I  -  -  -  How  very  forcible  are  these  •  characteristic  lines 
from  the  Qerman  of  Heine  1  Eyen  while  we  are  copying  them,  thinking  the 
while  of  the  sad  cause  of  Washington  Ibving's  departure,  a  telegraphic  para- 
graph in  the  ^ Tribune^  of  to-day  arrests  the  eye,  announcing  the  instantaneous 
death,  in  the  street,  by  disease  of  the  heart,  of  the  venerable  and  venerated 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  : 

'  Lay  thy  hand  on  this  heart  of  mine,  little  dea^ : 
Hovr  it  knocks  in  its  little  chamber !  —  hear ! 
A  carpenter  dwells  there,  and  cruel  is  he ; 
He 's  ousilj  making  a  coffin  for  me. 

'  He  hammers  and  knocks  bj  day  and  b^  night, 
And  long  has  he  put  my  slumbers  to  flight : 
0  Master  Carpenter  I  hasten  and  cease, 
That  I  may  be  quiet,  and  sleep  in  peace ! ' 

You  must  read  this  four  or  five  times.  -  -  -  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Patents  is  ^faulty.'  His  formula  for  monthly  returns  from  post-masters 
throughout  the  Union,  upon  the  following  suhjects,  has  almost  set  our  esteemed 
and  witful  contemporary,  the  New-York  ^Picayune^^  crazy.  *  How  it  can  be 
expected  that  there  will  hereafter  be  any  regularity  in  the  mails,  burdened  with 
replies  to  such  queries,*  passes  that  journal's  comprehension :  '  The  blanks  for 
these  meteorological  reports  are  to  be  filled  with  the  latitude,  longitude,  altitude, 
and  divers  other  'tudes,  indicating  the  amount  of  cloudiness,  direction  and  force 
of  the  winds,  rain,  frosts  or  snow ;  time,  quantity,  depth ;  thunder-storms,  time, 
motion,  direction  and  effects — the  distance  of  lightning,  whether  crooked, 
forked,  or  straight  Aurora  borealis ;  time,  distance,  formation,  arch,  beams, 
'  corunna,  and  divers  other  runners ;  such  as  shooting-stars,  solar,  lunar  halos ; 
parhelia,  paraselenes,  and  all  other  lenes,  except  the  one  on  our  property. 
*  Double  this  by  three,'  and  subtract  the  *  balance '  for  earthquakes,'  eta  Now 
these  are  important  inquiries;  yet  not  greatly  more  so  than  the  following:  but 
we  hope  to  hear  them  all  clearly  and  categorically  answered :  *  If  three  men,  one 
of  them  a  colored  man,  and  the  other  a  female,  set  out  simultaneously,  which  '11 
get  there  first?  Required  also,  from  these  premises,  the  time  of  starting,  start- 
ing-point, destination,  and  the  *  Natural  Number'  belonging  to  the  other:'  'Two 
men,  unable  to  travel,  set  out  on  a  journey  at  different  times,  in  company  with  a 
third  in  the  same  condition.  For  three  hours  the  first  two  kept  ahead  of  each 
other,  when,  a  violent  snow-storm  arising,  all  three  lost  their  way.  What's  re- 
quired ? '  *  If  a  hard  knot  be  tied  in  a  cat's  tail,  which  way,  how  long,  and  with 
what  success,  will  she  run  afler^  it  ?  Also,  who  tied  the  knot  ? '  -  -  -  Sat 
to  *  L.  G.  0.,'  (writes  *  R.  H.,'  from  Belleville,  Illinois,  to  our  publisher,  Mr. 
Gbat,)  *  that  the  beautiful  lines  copied  in  his  Editor's  Table,  under  the  title 
of  ^A  Little  WhiU^^  concerning  the  authorship  of  which  he  makes  inquiry,  were 
published  some  months  since  in  ih^ ''Jimrnal  pf  Commerce'*  6aj\j  newspaper, 
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wherein  ihej  wore  credited  to  the  heart  and  the  pen  of  *  Rev.  Dr.  Bokab.*  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  I  should  haye  had  a  call,  only  a  few  days  ago,  for  a*  copy 
of  the  same  touching  stanzas,  from  a  *  friend  far  away  *  in  *  old  Massachusetts.' ' 
The  editor  of  'ITie  Beauty  of  Holineu^  a  meritorious  Veligious  journal  of  our 
metropolis,  with  three  or  four  other  friendly  correspondents,  has  kindly  conreyed 
to  us*the  same  information.  At  the  same  time,  a  friend  writes  us  from  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  that  the  lines  are  to  be  found  in  *  Mrs.  Winslow^s  Life,'  with  the  ca.p- 
tion,  ^ Sweet  Hopt^  and  she  sends  us  a  'correct  transcript'  of  the  stanzas,  with 
the  recurring  last  line  but  one  changed  according  to  the  title.  Surely  it  must 
have  been  a  copy,  and  then  must  have  been  an  alteration,  in  the  volume  referred 
to:  for  take  the  single  omitted  stanza  furnished  to  us  by  our  correspondent: 
how  much  more  beautiful  it  is,  than  if  simple  *hope'  were  substituted  for 
^H(»M  ! '    Beddc,  how  yery  touching  is  the  alliterative  repetition  of  the  word : 

'  Beyond  the  gathering  and  the  strewing, 

I  shallbe  soon : 
Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 

I  shall  be  soon : 
Beyond  the  coming  and  the  going, 
I  shall  be  soon : 
Lore,  rest,  and  home, 
Sweet  home  I 
Loan,  tarry  not,  but  come  I ' 

Two  or  three  of  the  correspondents  who  have  written  us  upon  the  subject  of  the 
lines,  ^A  Little  Wkile^^  send  us  also  other  poems  from  the  same  pen :  of  which 
two,  *^The  Seen  and  tJie  Unseen^^  and  ^The  Rod^  certainly  serve  to  show  that  we 
have  in  Mr.  Bonar  a  poet  of  no  common  merit  From  the  first-named,  the  long- 
est, we  select  the  subjoined  stanzas  : 


*  What  to  that  for  which  we  're  waiting, 

Is  this  glittering,  earthly  toy  ? 
Heavenly  glory,  holy  splendor, 

Sum  of  grandeur,  sum  of  joy  I 
Not  the  gems  that  Time  can  tarnish, 

Not  the  hues  that  dim  and  die ; 
Not  the  glow  that  cheats  the  lover, 

Shaded  with  mortality. 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

'  Not  the  light  that  leaves  us  darker, 
Not  the  gleams  that  come  and  go ; 
Not  the  mirth  whose  end  is  madness, 
Not  the  joy  whose  fruit  is  woe : 
I    Not  the  notes  that  die  at  sunset, 
Not  the  fashion  of  a  day. 
But  the  everlasting  beauty, 
And  the  endless  melody : 

Heir  of  glory, 
That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

*  City  of  the  pearl-bright  portal, 

City  of  the  iasper  wall, 
City  of  the  golden  pavement. 

Seat  of  eiKlless  festival ; 
City  of  Jehovah,  Salem  I 

City  of  Eternitv ! 
To  thy  bridal  halls  of  gladness. 

From  this  prison  would  I  flee  I 
Heir  of  glory, 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 


*  Ah !  Hf  ith  such  strange  spells  around  me 

Fairest  of  what  earth  calls  fair, 
How  I  need  thy  fairer  image 

To  undo  the  syren  snare  1 
Lest  the  subtle  serpent-tempter 

Lure  me  with  his  radiant  lie; 
As  if  sin  were  sin  no  longer. 

Life  were  no  more  vanity !  ^ 
Heir  of  glory, 

What  is  that  to  thee  and  me? 

*  Yes,  I  need  thee^  heavenly  city, 

My  low  spirit  to  upbear ; 
Yes,  I  need  thee;  earth's  enchantments 

So  beguile  me  with  their  glare. 
Let  me  see  thee,  then  these  fetters 

Break  asunder :  I  am  free ! 
Then  this  pomp  no  longer  chains  me. 

Faith  has  won  the  victory. 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shall  be  for  thee  and  me  I 

*  Soon,  where  earthly  beauty  blinds  not. 

Nor  excess  of  brilliance  palls,  . 
Salem,  City  of  the  Holv, 

Wc  shall  be  within  thV  walls ! 
There  beside  yon  crystal  river. 

There,  beneath  Life's  wondrous  tree. 
There  with  naughtto  cloud  or  sever. 

Ever  with  the  Lamb  to  be  1 
Heir  of  glory. 

That  shaU  be  for  thee  and  me  I' 
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This  is  yery  beautiful.     -    -    -    ^Behind  ths  Scenes,^  in  the  present  number 
will  remind  the  reader  of  a  remark  made  by  John  Sandekson,  in  one 'of 
his  '  Letters  from  London  *  to  the  EorroR,  that  *  few  things  are  so  irrepreMible 
in  the  minds  of  most  young  people,  and  not  unfrequcntly  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  *  larger  growth/  as  the  desire  to   '  go  behind  the  scenes,*  and  see 
how  those  wondsrful  effects  are  produced,  which  so  enchant  the  great  audi- 
ence in  front'    But  when  once  seen,  the  illusion  is  very  quickly  dispelled,  as 
our  correspondent  has  graphically  shown.     You  take  a  glass  of  porter  with 
RiCHABD  the  Third  in  his  dressing-room,  just  after  he  has  *  died  all  oyer  the 
stage '  in  his  last  *  battle  of  Bosworth  field/  and  see  the  paint  and  perspiration 
running  in  streams  from  his  face ;  or  you  shake  hands  with  Desdemona,  before 
she  is  half  oyer  being  smothered  to  death  with  a  pillow ;  and  you  will  neyer  de- 
sire to  do  the  like  again.    As  to  going  upon  the  stage  as  *  supernumeraries,'  the 
ambition  was  common  among  our  young  bloods  at  the  old  Park  Theatre 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.     Moreoyer,  they  do  the  same  thing  in  so  staid  a 
city  as  Boston  ;  a  young  resident  of  which  town,  to  whom  we  haye  just  been 
reading  *  Behind  the  Scenes,'  says  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  young  fellows 
of  good  family,  and  students  from  Cambridge,  to  '  go  on  '  as  supernumeraries, 
taking  care  of  course  to  thoroughly  disguise  themselyes  with  false  whiskers  and 
rouge.    Noble  ambition  I    -    -    -    How  it  must  haye  stirred  the  blood  of  a 
true  English  sportsman  to  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  London 
Timeiy  this  account  of  the  Sports  of  the  Field  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at 
Compiegne :  *  The  imperial  reyels  are  but  stiff,  almost  lugubrious  affairs.     The 
court  fet»  and  court  hospitalities  are  reduced  to  an  affiiir  of  grim  formality ; 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  inyited  out  in  sets  to  stay  a  week ;  each  set  has  the 
same  routine  of  stiff  etiquette  to  go  through ;  an  etiquette  as  far  remoyed  from 
fun  as  a  funeral  is  from  a  frolic;  each  one  has  to  dress  a. certain  number  of  times 
daily,  eat  a  certain  number  of  solemn  dinners  at  the  palace,  attend  a  certain 
number  of  eyening  soirees^  and  are  treated  each  to  one  grand  hunt  in  the  forest, 
on  which  occasion  a  melancholy  deer  is  led  out  solemnly  in  fi:^nt  of  the  party  by 
a  groom,  who  Ute  him  go  with  a  hiclc^  and  a  kindly  hint  to  talce  core  of  himself 
which  he  generally  does !    The  whole  set  return  to  town  together  on  a  train 
furnished  by  his  Majesty ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  piece  of  fun  in  the 
trip.'     '  Tantiyy  !  hark  forward  !'---*  WJio  Are  We  f '  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  deliyered  in  a  crowded  hall  at  the  foot  of  Cedar-Hill,  this  eyening,  by 
James  T.  Brady,  Esq.,  the  eminent  adyocate  and  counsellor  of  New- York.    It 
was  an  elaborate  and  yery  forcible  discussion  of  what  constitutes  *  Anglo-Saxon- 
ism^  which  was  emphatically  shown  to  be  at  present  *no  where,'  and  where  in 
times  past  it  had  been,  (as  such,  strictly  considered)  it  was  not  oyer-creditable  to 
humanity,  in  either  its  character  or  its  deeds.    Mr.  Bradt's  language  and  elocu- 
tion were  in  unexceptionable  good  taste.     He  is,  as  every  body  knows,  a  most 
self-possessed,  graceful  speaker ;  and  the  applause  of  his  audience  was  hearty  and 
general,  to  the  yery  close  of  his  lecture.    It  had  no  partisan  or  sectarian  bias,  and 
contained  not  a  thought  at  which  any  hearer  could  possibly  take  offence.     The 
proceeds  (for  the  Church)  were  unexpectedly  large.     -    -    -    As  apropos  to  a 
yiolent  far-western  reviyal  or  camp-meeting  scene,  described  some  eighteen 
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months  ago  by  a  correspondent  in  these  pages,  a  friend  at  the  time,  in  a  prirato* 
note  to  the  Edftor,  mentioned  the  following.  We  omit  the  intensives  :  '  Geobob 
P ,  than  whom  there  docs  not  live  a  better  or  nobler  man  lind  friend,  speak- 
ing of  these  irregular,  ill-conducted,  and  ill-sustained  *  revivals,'  and  wild,  inex- 
cusable, orgie-lou9  camp-meetings,  said  to  me,  when  the  first  were  all  '  the  rage' 
among  us  lately ;  *  I  advise  you,  if  you  are  any  ways  skcery,  to  be  careful  how 
you  look  in  on  'em.  I  wish  I  may  be  shot  if  I  did  n't  get  into  one  once  by  ac- 
cident ;  and  the  first  I  knew,  I  begun  to  shiver,  and  get  into  a  cold  sweat ;  my 
knees  sort  o'  caved,  and  my  eyes  begun  to  give  out ;  and  I  do  believe  if  they 
had  n't  adjourned  on  tne^  I  should  ha'  gone  under  I  I  had  an  uncle  once  in 
Maryland,  who  was  a  fox-hunter  —  used  to  hunt  Sundays.  Once,  while  out 
after  a  fox,  he  '  accidentally  '  got  into  a  sort  o'  camp-meeting ;  and  Sir,  they 
cloeed  on  Mm! — got  him  in  the  straw;  laid  him  out  as  cold  as  a  wagon-tire  : 
nerer  afterward  came  out  of  it  a  sound  man :  and  if  you  '11  believe  me,  he 
died  good  after  it  So  you  see  that  with  me  it  is  a  sort  of  hereditiiry  family 
tendency!'  -  -  -  ^CasaelVs  RlxuiraUd  Family  BihU^^  ln<dif^iig  from  \siX^ 
portions  of  it  which  we  have  seen,  is  a  work  as  rare  in  Value  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly cheap  in  price.  No  pictorial  Bible  that  we  have  seen,  will  for  a  moment 
compare  with  it,  in  the  authenticity,  number,  size,  and  artistic  excellence  of  its 
engravings:  while  the  type,  large  and  clear,  and  the  paper,  firm  and  white, 
upon  which  it  is  printed,  leave  nothing  in  its  execution  to  be  desired.  How 
such  a  work  can  be  published  at  ffteen  cents  a  number^  we  confess  passes  our 
comprehension.  -  -  -  ^g^  Read  G.  Q.  Colton's  advertisement  of  Peale's 
'  Court  0/ Death: 

Kt&J      ffiVLBit. 

Thb  chief  appliance  necessary  for  the  eojojment  of  new  music  now-a-dajs  is  a  good 
piano.  It  may  be  found,  but  not  nearly  so  easily  as  a  poor  imitation.  A  bad  piano  is  a 
prolonged  torment,  a  good  one  a  perennial  delight  There  are  several  makers  in  New- 
York  from  whom  a  bad  piano  would  be  a  rarity ;  but  we  would  specially  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  Hazbltox  BaoTHsas,  99  Prince-street,  New- York,  because  we  have  bad 
our  latest  experience  of  a  good  instrument  from  them.  All  we  hare  seen  of  their  manu- 
facture have  been  distinguished  by  a  clear,  melfow  tone,  full  and  soft,  an  even  touch  and 
a  rdiabU  action.  In  every  way  they  were  excellent.  If  any  friend  of  ours  intends  buy- 
ing a  piano,  by  all  means  let  him  visit  Hazsltox  Brothbbs  before  purchasing.  But  to 
our  announcements. 

FiHTH,  Poxn  AXD  CoMPAXT,  647  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  EU%€  Zanar$f  by 
HiLMSMVLLER.  Will  you  litt  to  me,  WiUief  by  Waldo  Allbx,  a  rather  pretty  love-song. 
The  Sleighing  Glee,  by  T.  J.  Cook.  The  Vocal  Beauiiee  of  Lee  Vepree  Siciliennee,  contain- 
ing seven  arias  from  that  opera.  Souvenir*  Styriene,  impromptu  pour  piano,  par  J.  Aschbh, 
like  most  impromptus  has  been  carefully  composed ;  it  needs  a  careful  interpreter.  Jack 
Froet  Oalop,  by  George  W.  Warrbx.  Oermania,  a  set  of  brilliant  Waltzes  arranged 
from  Labitzkt  for  two  pianos,  eight  hands,  by  J.  A.  Fowler.  For  concert  or  school  ex- 
hibition purposes  this  will  be  useful ;  it  seems  to  be  easy,  but  the  full  understanding  of 
an  eight-hand  score  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 

William  Hall  axd  Sox,  643  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  Little  EUi^e  Favoriiet, 
twelve  beautiful  melodies  for  piano,  by  Jakes  Bbllak.  Little-finger  pieces,  with  fingering 
marked  throughout.  0  yee^  Thou  Wt  Remenibered,  ballad  by  Folbt  IIall.  Friendship,  a 
ballad  by  J.  R.  Thomas.  The  Withered  Rose,  song  by  J.  R.  Thomas.  Loving  Hearte  at 
Home,  by  J.  R.  Tbomas,  a  most  beautiful  ballad.  The  composer  is  well  known  as  a  fin- 
ished vocalist  aa  well  as  composer :  we  have  heard  him  sing  this  song  exquisitely. 
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Clarke's  Commentary. 

0  Tols.  Imperial  8to.    Price,  sheep 916  00 

!%•  learned  aathor  spent  fortj  yetn  on  this  work.    "The  literanr  trorld  in  general,  and  Biblical  stadents  In 
tlybdi'     •'    --    -^ -•  •—    - 


Mftlealftr,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  verj  difflcnit  | 

T.  HaetwxllHowb.    **Tbis  inraloable  Ck>minentar7  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  overy  minister  and 

ktodeat  of  theologj.**— ST.  Y.  Commkbclu.  AovuTisiea. 

Benson's  Commentary. 

5  yolie  Imperial  8to*    Price,  sheep §13  00 

"An  elaborate  and  nsefbl  Commentary  on  the  sacred  Scrintures.**— T.  IT.  HoBirs.  **  Jastly  chanet^sM 
bj  solid  learning  soandness  of  tbeologioal  opinion,  and  an  edifying  attention  to  esperimenUi  and  praotlcal 
rellgio%**— Dr.  BffNmo. 

Coles's  Concordance. 

24mo.   Price •!  00 

ery  best  Concordance  e 
gorrcct— Ladub*  KKPoarromr. 


Tbe  Terr  best  Concordance  now  extant    An  Improrement  on  all  the  older  works,  more  ooploos  and  more 
t— Ladu  *'• 


Home's  Introduction.    (Abridged.) 

ISmo.,  pp.  403.    Price tO  80 

It  glres  the  substance  of  the  fbnr  oetaTO  volamea  of  nosws^  iMTBODuonox  to  ma  Scbxptubib. 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals. 

PATRIARCHAL  AGE.    Sto.,  pp.  522.    Price $2  00 

'*A  monament  of  patience,  Indnstry,  and  research.**— Btblioai.  Bicvnw.  **  A  rolnme  which  It  wenM  be 
dlflleolt  tu  snrnasB  In  inter«et  and  valoa**— Etanokucal  Ciiristkmdol  **Tbe  author  is  a  iajman  who.  bf 
his  proTonnd  literary  research,  has  raised  himself  to  an  eqnality  with  the  beat  scholan  of  the  age.**— Cuais- 
TiAN  Adtooate  ahd  Joubraju 

THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE.    8to.,  pp.  616.    Price 92  00 

This  work  has  recelTed  the  highest  commendation  ftvm  the  literary  world.    It  Is  ftill  of  rare  information. 

GENTILE  NATIONS.    8fo.,  pp.  603.    Price 62  00 

**Tbls  work,  replete  with  snand  emdltlon,  mostjndlclonsly  chosen  and  clearly  set  forth,  merits  the  pemsal 
if  erery  one  desiruos  of  acquiring  fundamental  Inrormation.**— Evxiaivo  Buunxv. 

Harmony  of  the  Divine  Dispensations.  (Just  out) 

Br  G.  8MITH,  F.A.S.,  Author  of  "Patriarchal  Ave,"  etc.   Sro., 

pp.  319.    Price •!  50 

Townley's  Biblical  Literature. 

2  Tols.    8TO.9  pp.  120G.    PricCy  sheep $3  00 

"  A  more  comprehenstre  view  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  translations  and  of  the  literary  and  eccleelasll* 
cat  hlAtory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  Is  to  bo  found  in  any  other  work.**— (Loin>OK)  EcuBcno  Bavuw. 
<*  Dr.  Townley's  illnstratfona  are  essential  to  every  good  library.**— Cobistiaii  Imtbluobnoxb. 

Watson's  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary. 

8TO.9  pp.  1007.    Price t2  75 

A  work  of  great  merit  and  large  sale. 

Theodicy; 

Or,  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory  as  manifested  in  the  Oonstitation  and  (Govern- 
ment of  the  Moral  World.  By  Albert  Taylor  Bledbob,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

8TO.yPp.368.    Price $1  SO 

Ho  eltrgyman  should  frU  to  read  every  word  of  IL    And  let  him  overthrow  it  who  cm. 

libend  diBOoant  to  doiBymeo.  Spedal  unngemontB  made  with  the  timde.  Cctalogaes  SMiC 
grsUs  to  ordor 
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ARBAHAM  B.   CLABK,  ABRAHAM  BIKmOKB, 

The  only  and  Sole  Sueeeuon  of  AnBinAH  BmNaxB,  Sr^  who  oommenced  this  busiuMB  in  lilt 
tnd  which  haa  boon  handed  ■oooMdrely  to  son  and  gnadaona^  down  to  the  pieaeDt  day. 


JUST   PUBLISHED!! 

AN    ENTIRELY    NEW   WORK,    CALLED 

THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  RECORD, 

To  ^^ch  we  respectAillj  invite  attention.    It  will  be  an  authentic  and  complete  book  of  reference 
on  all  current  religious  topics^  and  all  religious  events  of  the  jear,  and  will  contain 

A  Classified  and  Statistical  Record  of  Religions  and  Moral  Associations 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe ; 

The  History,  Confession  of  raith,  and  present  Statistics  of  each  of  the 
Religions  Denominations  of  the  United  States  and  Enrope ; 

Statistics  of  Moral,  Benevolent,  and  Educational  Institutions  in  the  U.  S. ; 

A  Classified  List,  and  the  Post-Ofiice  Address  of  Clergymen  of  all  De- 
nominations in  the  United  States ; 

List  of  leading  Contributors  and  Testators  to  Religious  and  Benevolent 
enterprises ; 

Record  of  Deaths  in  the  Ministry  for  the  Year ; 

Notable  Helps  for  Understanding  the  Scriptures ; 

Religions  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 

Religious  and  Moral  Teachers  of  Mankind ; 
,    Sacred  Books  of  all  Nations ; 

Missionary  Societies ; 

Bible  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Europe ; 

Religious  Periodicals  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  ; 

Eminent  Christians  who  have  Died  during  the  year ; 

Beliefs  of  all  Nations ; 

List  of  generous  Contributors  to  Christian  Enterprises  during  the  year, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  above  is  given  more  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  work,  tlian  as  nl  iuii<^\ 
to  its  voluminous  contents,  which  will  embrace  every  thing  of  interest  to  intelligent  religicu«  niu*uii. 

We  believe  a  general  record  like  this,  to  which  eveiy  one  might  turn  for  authentic  information  on 
ali  topics  of  current  religious  interest,  has  long  been  wanted,  and  would  bo  found  of  great  con- 
venieuoe,  not  only  to  clergymen  and  other  church  officers,  but  to  all  interested  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gioQS  movements  of  the  age.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  supply  this  want,  and  m  TH  K 
aMKRICAN  christian  BECOUD  to  presciii  a  work  which  would  enable  all  Christians  tamiliarly 
to  underetand  one  another's  faith,  e&orts  and  strength,  iu  which  each  should  be  able  to  read  the  pas: 
and  present  story  of  his  particular  denomination,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  others ;  and  in  which 
all  might  peroeive,  at  a  glance,  first,  the  efforts  of  mdividual  institutions,  and  then  the  result  of  their 
united  operations  throughout  the  entire  world. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  say  that  so  vast  an  amount  of  varied  information  on  religious  subjects, 
has  never  before  been  brought  within  the  compass  ot  a  single  volume. 

Large  l2mo,  in  clear  brevier  type,  on  good  paper,  aud  neatly  bouud  iu  musliou    Price,  $I.SS^ 

%*  Copies  maUed,  prepaid,  on  receipt  oi  S\2b. 

gy  Agents  Waktxd  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

W.  R.  C.  CLARK  &  MEEKER,  Publishers, 

NO.  40  WAIiKBB  8TBBET.  JHSW-TOBK. 

Editors  giving  the  above  an  insertion,  and  forwarding  a  copy  of  their  paper,  marked,  will  receive 
t  eopy  of  the  work  by  mail^  prepaid. 


THE  COURT  OF  DEATH! 


The  labacriber  is  dow  tesuingr  100.000  8pleodid  Colored  Engravings  of  Rembrandt  Peale'acele- 
hrated  Original  Fluting  of  tbe  COURT  OF  DEATH,  at  the  nnpreoedentedly  low  piice  of  only  One 
Dollar  each.    Size,  twenty-three  by  thirty*one  inches. 

The  lowest  regular  price  for  engravings  of  the  size  and  quality  of  this  is  $5 ;  and  in  answer  to  tbe 
qneetioo,  **  How  can  they  be  sold  for  One  Dollar  f"  the  Subscriber  would  state  that  instead  of  issuing 
5000  oopies  at  $5,  he  issues  100,000  copies  at  $1.  The  main  expense  of  such  a  work  is  not  In  the 
naper  and  printiug,  but  in  getting  up  the  plates.  If  6000  only  are  sold,  $5  is  but  a  fair  prioe.  But 
if  100,000  are  sold  at  $1,  the  aggregate  profits  are  larger  than  oti  the  5000. 

The  Original  Painting,  of  which  the  Engravings  are  a  fbC'SimUe  Copy,  was  painted  by  Rembrandt 
Peale,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  1820,  and  has  been  the  study  and  admiration  of  tens  of  thouaandii 
of  our  citizena.    It  has  long  been  valued  at 

26,000  DOLLARS. 

Death  !■  personified  as  a  Khig  or  Monarcb,  and  there  is  not  a  skeleton  or  any  thfaig  repulsive  in  the 
picture. 

There  are  twentt-thrbb  full-sizvd  nouRia  in  the  engraving,  and  arranged  into  five  groups, 
presenting  living  repreeenutions  of  Death,  Wab,  Sbksual  Plbasubb,  IiinMPBBANCB,  and  the 
TBnmps  OP  Christian  Faith  oybr  thi  Tkbrors  of  Death. 

It  is  a  work  to  delight  the  eye  and  improve  the  heart  It  can  be  studied  and  understood  by  a 
child,  while  its  sublime  oonoepUon  affords  scope  to  the  strongefit  imagination. 

U  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  discourses  by  Rev,  Dr,  Bprague,  Bev.  Dr.  Welsh,  Rev,  Dr. 
Bacon,  Rev,  Dr.  Clevdand,  Rev.  Dr.  WayJand,  and  others. 

A  more  impressive,  instructive,  or  beautiful  Parlor  Orkakbnt  could  not  be  purchased. 

The  subscriber  was  advised  to  have  the  drapery  of  the  figures  brilliant  and  showy,  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  *'  country  people,"  but  he  determined  to  imitate  exactly  the  rich  mellow  tints  of  the 
original  painting  in  this  respect  The  wisdom  of  this  detnsion  is  verified,  not  only  by  the  artists  in 
this  city,  but  by  the  venerable  Rembrandt  Peule  himself  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  unqualified 
certificate : 

"  Philadelphia,  Nov.  16, 1869. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Chromo-Lithographic  Engraving  of  my  Painting  of  the  Court  of  Death,  recently 
executed  for  Dr.  0,  (^  Colton,  (the  present  proprittor,)  by  Sarony,  Major  k  Knapp,  of  New-Yorl^ 
and  can  certify  that  it  is  ax  accubatb  and  admirable  copy  or  the  original  paintivo. 

"REMBRANDT  PBALE." 

^^  Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a  Numbered  CerUfieato  of  Proprietorship  m  the  Original  Painthig 
The  painting  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  subscribers  soon  as  tbe  Io0,o00  Engravings  are  sold. 

By  inclosing  ONE  DOLLAR  and  four  letter-stamp*,  (to  pay  pnaUge.)  the  Engraving  will  be  for- 
warded, poet-paid,  rolled  in  a  strong  case.  Those  sending  $6  shall  receive  a  sixth  oopy  gratiSk  post- 
paid. 

Aobnts: — Gentlemen  op  Ladies  can  make  money  rapidly  by  taking  subscriptions  for  this  beauti- 
hil  work.  One  dollar  and  six  stamps  fiom  Agents^  for  one  oopy  and  a  letter  of  Agency,  stating, 
•pecial  terms. 

An  active  agent  can  not  make  leas  than  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  year  in 
the  business^  above  expenses.    A  description  will  be  sent  with  each  picture. 

Che  subacrib:)r  refers  to  the  folio wi ng  gentlemen :  The  venerable  Rembrandt  Pbalb,  Philadelphia; 
iloa.  Millard  Fillhorb,  Buffalo  ;  A.  M.  Hqlbroqk,  EfK^., Proprietor  New  Orleans  PteoyiftM;  Rev. 
M.  a  Palmer,  D.  D.,  New  Orieann;  Rev.  S.  L  Pbimb,  D.  D..  Editor  New-Tork  Obeerver;  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  NewTork;  Rev.  Gobhah  D.  Abbott,  (Spingler  Institute,)  New- York;  Hon. 
Ebabtus  Brooks,  New-York;  Hon.  Hbnbt  J.  Ratmokd,  New-Tork; 
To  avoid  mistake,  the  Name,  Town,  County  and  State  should  be  plainly  written. 
P.  0.  box  3391.  Addrass  O.  Q.  COLTON,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New-York. 


Sewing    Machines. 


484  Broadway,  cor.  Howard  St 

NEW    YORK. 


Family  Rise     • 
Hann&ctariDg  Slse 


PBI0E8. 


$60    and    976 
$105    and  $110 


NOTICE. 

Ab  no  home  Is  oompletelj  furnished  without  a  sewing  machine,  it  is  Importaht  to 
select  that  kind  which  does  the  neatest  work,  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  machinery,  com- 
bining simplicity  and  durability  in  its  construction.  All  are  asked  to  examine  the  BarihoH 
liachine,  to  ascertain, 

Ist.    If  it  does  not  form  the  most  perfect  lock  stitch  known. 

2d.    If  it  Is  not  more  simple,  and  yet  as  durable,  as  other  machines. 

Our  Mannfactiiring  Machine  has  no  Equal. 

BARTHOLP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

No.  484  Broadway,  oor.  Howard  street,  New  Tofk. 


WHOLESOME  BREAD. 


TAMES 
■pYLFS 

DIETETIC 

Saleratus. 


TAMES 
"pYLE'S 
DIETETIC 

Saleratus. 


TAMES 
■pTLE« 

DIETETIC 

Saleratus. 


HOTJSEKEEPEKS! 
ALWAYS    BUY  THE    BESTI 

This  SALERATUS  should  be  found  la  the  culinary  departmoats  of  ererj 
house  in  this  land.  Its  unquestiouttble  purity,  and  excellence  in  producing 
GOOD  BREAD,  must  bring  it  into  general  use.  The  wide-spread  reputatiou 
it  has  already  gained  is  the  result  of  real  merit,  and  shows  the  ability  of  the 
American  People  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  wholesomo  article. 

There  are  tliousands  of  sufferers  from  dyspepsia,  decayed  teeth,  and  other 
derangements  .f  the  system,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  oummov  C.U8rac  Sauoi- 
ATC8.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle,  too,  te  look  upon  the  "  puny-faced  child"  of  the 
present  day  irithout  constitution,  and  with  Its  teeth  all  eaten  oat,  and  think 
of  the  cause  behig  impurities  of  food. 

How  mu«:h  longer,  QOOD  MoxHSRS,  is  this  state  of  things  to  last?    Ask  for 

JAMES  PILE'S  DIETETIC  SALERATUS, 

which  is  FREE  FROM  EVERT  IMPURnY,  and  as  harmlesi  to  the  stomach  as 
floor  tiaelf. 

If  you  want  nice  Biscuit,  Gske,  etc,  yoa  can  find  nothing  to  equal  It.  Tell 
your  Grocer  you  want  no  other.  No  doubt  he  will  tell  you  it  is  no  bettor 
than  any  other,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  old  stock,  or  something  oa  which  he 
can  realise  larger  profit;  but  peraeTere  untU  you  get  it,  andJ  U  D  O  E  FOR 
YOURSELF. 

BEWARE  OP  COUNTERFEITS. 

The  readiness  of  onscrupuloas  rivals  to  imitate  our  labels,  signifies  much  In 
our  fsTor.    The  genuine  is  done  up  in  pounds,  halves,  and  quarters,  with  the 
of  *(  JAIUS  FYL£"on  each. 

Depot,  845  Washinston  Street, 

Oomer  of  Franklin.' 

NEW  YOBK. 


SOLD   BY    GROCERS   EVERYWHERE. 


Seantifiil!  Beaiutifhl!  Beantifbll 

RiDTIFCLI    BBATTTITOL!    BSAUTIFUL I 
BKAUTirUL!    BEAUTIFUL  1    BEAUTUTUL  • 

ILBGANT!  ELBOAIIT  I  KLBOANT  ! 
KLEOANTI  BLBGAKTl  KLBGANT ! 
BLBOANTI    KLBOA19T!    ELBQANTI 

nU  HAIR  !  THE  HAIR  I  THE  HAIR  ! 
THE  HAIR  !  THE  HAIR  I  THE  HAIR  ! 
THE  HAIR  I    IHE  HAIR  1    THE  HAIR  ! 

A  NEW  DISCOYERT ! 
A  NEW  DiaCOTBRT  ! 
A  NEW  DISCOVERT  I 

BOn  FRENCH  TALLOW  I 
aOFT  FRENCH  TALLOW! 
SOFT    FRENCH    TALLOW! 

Vbr  Beaatifying,  Faffing,  Carllng, 
For  Beautifying,  PolBng,  Curling, 
For  BeaatUying,  Puffing,  Curling, 

I>rc«ing,  Softening,  BmooUiIng,  Gloning, 
Drening,  Softening,  Smoothing,  Olonlng, 
Drearing,  Softening,  Smoothing,  Glotslng, 


and  Setting  the  Hair, 
and  Setting  the  U&ir. 
and  SetUng  the  Hair. 

Silky  OioM  and  Softneaa, 
Silky  Gloss  and  Softness, 
Silky  Gloss  and  Softness, 

Mune  time  a  stlfltaess. 
same  time  a  stlfftaess. 
same  time  a  stiffness. 


Laying 
Laying 

Imparts  a 
Imparts  a 
Imparts  a 

And  at 
And  at 
And  at 

As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  It  remains. 
As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  it  remains. 
As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  it  remains. 

Try  it  and  then  Jndge. 
Try  it  and  then  Judge. 
Try  it  and  then  Judge. 

It^  the  beau  Ideal  of  the  Toilet. 
It*s  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Toilet. 
It's  the  beau  ideal  of  the  ToUet. 

A  perfect  Gem  !  A  perfect  Qtm  I 
A  perfect  Gem  1  A  perfect  Gem  ! 
A  perfect  Gem  !     A  perfect  Gem  I 

For  Ladles'  and  Children's  use. 
For  Ladles*  and  Children's  use. 
For  Ladies'  and  Children's  use 

For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  Respectability. 
For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  Respectobillty.    ' 
For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  RespectabiUty. 

The  Toilet^-the  Toilet— the  Toilet, 
The  Toilet— the  Toilet— the  Toilet 
The  Toilet— the  ToUet-the  Toilet. 

It's  a  flrst^lass  article. 
It's  a  flrst-class  article. 
It's  a  flrst-class  article. 

Ddlghtful— Delightful— DeMffhtiW  I 
DeSghtful— Delightful— Delightful  I 
DdlghtAil— DeUghtAil— Dell^tful  I 

It  should  be  in  every  family. 
It  should  be  In  erery  family. 
It  should  be  in  every  funily. 

It's  the  best  preparation 
It's  the  best  preparation 
It's  the  best  preparation 

Fbr  the  Haii^-for  the  Hair 
For  ttie  Hair— for  the  Hair 

In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  Worid. 

AddrsM,  Msft.  ISABEL  SGIPLE  Depot,  No.  28  i 
Street,  near  tike  AstorH<mse,N.T.  Price,  60  cents  ] 
box ;  sent  by  Express.    For  sale  st416  Broadway. 


^  Mtajf  what  have  you  on  yovr  hair  ?** 
"  W^y,  what  makes  yon  ask  m«  that,  Laura  ?** 
**  Well,  because  your  hair  looks  so  gloaiy  and  silky,  and 
Bei  80  smooth  and  nice  on  jour  head.    Why,  It's  really 
beantlAil  1    I  never  saw  yoa  with  your  hair  so  handsomely 
Arranged ;  what  a  soft,  delicate,  and  gentte  appearance  it 
haa.    Who  dressed  Itr 
"I  did,  myself,  Laura." 

**  What  did  you  pat  on  It  f— you  might  as  weU  out  with 
it,  and  not  keep  me  In  such  palnftU  suspense ;  111  find  out 
any  way,  and  you  might  as  weU  tkll  me  first  as  last,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  there  most  be  something  new  out,  I  hare 
■een  many  fashionable  ladies,  mingled  witii  tiiem  at  New- 
port, Saratoga,  Niagara  Falls,  and  every  other  flrst-class 
place— seen  the  honored  bride  at  the  Diamond  Weddinp, 
arrayed  like  a  queen,  and  wlUi  aU  the  splendor  tiiat  wealth 
could  bestow— have  made  toun  throu^^  Europe— have 
seen  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  Old  Worid— seen 
Queens  and  Empresses,  etc.,  etc.,  but  never  was  so  fasci- 
nated witii  a  head  of  hair  as  yours.  Why,  it's  exquisite  In 
the  extreme  I    Come,  Mary,  do  teU  me— what  is  It  ?'» 

**  Weil,  Laura,  III  tell  you,  it's  a  perfect  Gem  for  Ladle)., 
and  so  nice  for  children.  Come  here,  daughter,  let  VtiU 
lady  see  how  nice  your  hair  sets;  call  your  brother, 
dear."  "  Georgy,  come ;  motiier  w^pts  you,  to  show  thta 
lady  how  beautiftd  your  hair  is  flxed."  "There,  Laiirs, 
don't  they  look  sweet  I  Look  how  that  top-knot  sets  I  I 
dressed  my  hair  wiUi  It  the  other  evening  to  go  to  a  ball ; 
I  danced  nearly  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  my  hair  was 
Just  as  smooth  as  when  I  went  on  the  floor.  The  secret  of 
this  thing,  Laura,  Is,  as  you  dress  or  fix  your  hair,  so  It  rts 
mains.    It  keeps  the  hair  In  position." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  knew  there  must  be  something  out,  for  I 
know  you  had  tried  every  thing." 

"  Yes,  Laura,  and  tiie  beauty  of  tills  Is,  it's  a  flrst-cloM 
article  for  Uie  first-class  times  we  live  In." 

"Where  is  It  to  be  had— do  tiie  druggists  keep  tt? 
Come,  Mary,  do  tell  me  what  It  Is." 

**  Welt,  Laura,  If  tiie  druggists  and  fancy  dealers  don't 
have  It,  they  will  be  behind  tiie  age,  for  I  teU  yon  It's  the 
nsphu  vUra  of  the  thnet." 

"Stop,  Mary,  stop;  for  jAtj^  sake  stop,  and  ten  rae 
what  It  Is." 

"Well,  Laura,  VH  tell  you;  W§  Mn.  Sctple's  Celebrated 
Soft  French  Tallow." 

"Where  can  I  procure  a  box,  Mary  f* 

"Toaoaa  get  It  at  tiie  depot,  98  Aim  SlrMt,  ei6  Broad- 
way,  and,  In  a  short  time,  In  every  dng  and  flamy  house 
In  tba  known  world." 


[Tol 


HARRISON'S  PATENT  KITCHENER, 

OB  EUROPEAN  RANGR 


Wb  offer  this  Range  to  the  public  as  the  very  beet  CookiDg  apparatus  in  the  market  It  does 
an  the  woik— Boasting,  Baking,  Broiling,  etc,  etc — weB,  with  great  economy  of  Aiel,  and  is  very 
simple,  heavy,  and  solid  ;  will  last  longer  than  any  other  Range,  and  be  a  great  saving  in  fuel 

Sizes  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  20  feet  long,  and  prices  from  $28,  up. 

Send  fi>r  a  circular. 

Ifannfttctnred  and  for  sale^  wholesale  and  retail,  and  put  up,  in  city  and  countiy,  by 


BKAMHALL,  HEDGE  &  CO., 

MS  BBOADWAT.  VXW-TO 


NE^W^      BOOKS. 


^    ■■    »    •!    » 


SH  ELDON    &    CO. J 
IOCS   yr 4V sg^ A xr-aa::EiEBT,   2siJdw-"sroKB:, 

FUBUSH  THIS  WEEK: 
I. 

SMOOTH  STOMS  FROM  ANCIENT  BROOKS, 

BT  THX  REV.  O.  H.  SPU&OEON. 

Bthiff  m  ooIlMtloii  of  MnfenoM,  illnslrBtions,  and  qaalnt  ■ayingi  from  th« 

works  of  that  niiowiiad  Poritaaj  Thomu  Brooks.   1  VoL  IQmo. 

Price  00  Cents. 

KXTrmAOT    PROM    RRBFAOBi 
"Bisdsr,  thott  liait  bere  inreMoted  to  tiiee,-  In  a  cheap  and  readable  form,  the  choice  iiayioga 


of  one  Of  the  Kiaf*a  mightiea.    The  great  divine  who  wrote  thoM  preciovs  sentencei  waa  of 
the  race  of  the  gUnta.    He.  was  head.and  %hoaldera  above  all  the  people,  not  In  hh  itatore* 

(Uke8anl,)btttVmind,andaoiil,i     '  "  

them,  by  patting  them  int6  the  gol 
slwaya  aimed  at:  Uae  thOM '  imoot 
to  the  reij  forehead  of  thj  lins,  for 


(like  flanl,)  butTn  mind,  and  aonl,  and  graee.  treaeiue  theie  geme,  and 'adorn  th/eelf  with 
tlMm,  by  patting  them  int6  the  golden  aetting  of  holjr  practice,  which  iathe  end  the  writer 
slwaya  aimed  at:  Uae  thOM  'imooth  stones'  as  Darid  of  old,  and  mar  the  I^ord  direct  them 
r  this  is  the  author's  main  design !" 


II, 
jt  NSW  BOOK  BT  BAI<FSBIV, 

LESSONS    FROM    JESUS. 

Bf  tts  H«r.  W.  P.  Balfem,  snthor  of  «  ailmpaes  of  Jesus."    1  ToL 
10  mo.    Price  75  Oents* 


I  ef  tt  iiefiM  of  Mr^  Balfem^ » fortner  work,  by  th§  Rev,  C,,IL  Spurgeott, 
"A  book  whose  theme  is  Jesna  la  erer  welcome  to  a  place  in  mj  librarj.  For  this  reason 
I  hilled  with  plessiue  the  adrent  of  this  procioas  volame.  I  sat  down  to  read  it,  and  soon 
diseerered  its  beanty :  it  was  a  feast  of  iht  things,  a  season  long  to  be  remembered.  I  hare 
read  it  again  and  ai^ui,  and  would  de^e  to  adore  the  Uolj  Spirit  for  that  graeious  unction 
which  tssted  upon  me  in  its  perusal,  e  e  e  Would  you  have  perfume  ?— here  it  is.  How 
■weetlj  doth '  my  MatUt*  sound !  *  JSfy  MeuUr  !*  As  ambergris  leaves  a  rich  scent,  so  do  these 
words*  swaet  oonteat;  aa  Oriental  fhigrancj— *  JIfy  Mq^urP  Would  jou  have  beautv?— 
hareaiegtollieaof  the  'Altogether  JUoveLj.*  Would  jou  hear  music  7~listen  to  the  har- 
monT  of  tiie  sweet  versea  in  this  book.  In  fine,  would  you  learn  the  road  to  heaven  T—Uod 
holing  you,  you  aey  find  it  here.    Believe  me,  gentle  reader,  your  faithful  friend, 

*  *<  0.  fi.  SruBOiox." 


THE  NAPOLEON   DYNASTY; 

BY  TKK  BERKELEY  MEN. 

Vev  sdltion  hrraght  down  to  the jnresent  time,  iilnstratsd  with  23  mthsntio  Portraits. 

iaolading«  new  one  of  the  Bnqmss  SaaXHTIXl,  after  the  oelebmtsd  palnt- 

iiig  by  Wiaterhalter.    1  Vol.  8to.  oloth.    Prioo  $a  60. 

The  fflstofy  of  tills  fkmllx  ihust  for  all  tiihe  possess  an  importance  and  an  interest  that  do 
Bot  belong  to  the  record  of  any  other  dynasty  or  race  that  has  ever  held  crowuii,  or  bequeathed 


Mr  asMBg  iti  pOBseesiona.  Akeady  the  History  of  the  Bonaparte  family  is  a  marvelioos 
one,  sad  none  can  predict  the  unwritten  history  that  still  belongs  to  it.  In  the  book  before 
«s  tola  history  is  brought  down  to  the  very  lateet  period,  in  a  worJc  of  over  six  hundred  pages. 
It  follows  the  fbrtanes  of  all  the  Bonapartes  since  the  great  one,  and  supplies  a  source  of 
iafbrmation  that  has  been  very  much  needed.  Oontemporaneous  history  is  toe  most  difficult 
of  all  to  become  versed  in ;  and  every  book  which  assists  in  the  difficult  task  should  meet  a 
welcome  reception^— ^if^ole  Szpms, 

Thopseespt  is  a  favorable  tisse  Ibr  the  appearance  of  this  large,  splendid  and  interesting 
voik.    The  eyes  of  the  world  are  Used  upon  the  Bmperor  of  France,  a  Bonaparte  who  has 


sslta,  than  the  excited  fancy  of  the  novelist  creaUs.  Such  a  work  ia  of  permanent  value,  and 
wUlhersadla  the  teaily  eireie  year  after  year.    It  is  Tuy  handsomelj  pabiiahed.^/r.  r« 


OLSHAUSEN'S  OOMMBNTAEY. 


Billieal  Gommentar j  on  the  New  Testameit, 

By  DB.  HEBMANir  OIBEAUSES. 

OOVTIVVSD  AFTIB  HIS  DBATR  BT  BBBABD  *  WIBSIVSBB— OABBTVLLT  BBTXIB*, 
AFTBB  TBB  LAST  BBBlUir  BOITlOll,  BT 

•BBBK  PBOnsiOB  IK  TBB  VHITBBtlTT  OF  BOOBBITBB. 

0S2S    Ib^I&CBII    (D(9Vi\^(D    ^(DUb W1BI21S« 

PRICE,  IN  FINE  MUSLIN  BINDING,      .       •       «     $12  00 
'•  LIBRARY  SHEEP  BINDING,    .       13  60 

•'  HALF  CALF  BINDING,       •        .       18  00 


Tho  PnblUhen  m  hftppj  to  umonnoe  that  th^hSTie  mora  tfaaaftiUnfed  flieir  orislnftl 
Irian  of  re-pabliihing,  entire,  the  En^^  trandAtion  of  the  noble  Comnientaiy  of  Olibaa- 
aen.  Tbe  work  now  offered  to  the  pablio  indndea  two  Epiallea  nerer  before  pabUdied  in 
BpgUah,  and  bringa  down  the  Commentaiy  to  the  doee  ofttae  Epiatle  to  the  Hefanwa. 

The  antaller  general  Epistlea,  with  BeveUtiona,  wlUbe  added  in  a  anpplenMntaiy  Tobune, 
when  they  are  completed  in  Germany. 

The  great  yalae  of  this  Commentaiy  la  nnlTcnally  aeknowledged  among  acholan.  It 
waa  dengned  by  ita  aathor  not  merely  for  ciitioB,  bnt  for  paaton  and  theological  atodentik 
While  it li  prolbandl?  learned,  it  ia  Mao  deeply  erangelical,  and  diaplaya  eveiywhera  a 
heartgr  aympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  aacred  wxitinga. 

Theologioal  profeaeon  and  8todenta»  teachera  and  memben  of  BiUe  claarea,  and  all  dill- 
gent  atodenti  of  the  Bciiptorea,  will  find  it  a  atorehooae  of  htatrnctlon  of  ineatfrnable  ntUi^. 

We  bnt  ntter  the  unanimooa  voice  of  the  religloaa  preai  when  we  pronoonoe  ft  I7  for 
the  beat  oontinaoos  Commentary  on  the  Scriptiuea  hi  the  Kkigiirii  language,  and  amoag 
tbe  beat  hi  any  language. 

The  Pabliaheia  have  made  a  heaTj  hiyeatment  hi  the  enterpiiaep  and  oflbr  It  at  a  low 
priee ;  more  than  one  third  leas  than  the  Kdinborgfa  edition.  The  aale  thoa  fkr  haa  more 
than  anawered  their  anticipation,  and  they  oonfldently  expect  that  it  wiU  be  qpeedily  and 
genenlly  adopted  aa 

THE  QRBAT  OOnHBIITARY  OP  THE  AQE. 


Frvm  tk$  BIT.  iu  M.  ORAWfOBD,  D.  D^  Pruidma  ^Mmt»  17fMMfSik|r,  TmnjiM^  Gm, 

OlihauMn*!  Oommentary  I  ngMd  u  one  of  the  moft  TaluAble  eentrlVatiOBa  to  BfUleal 
kaowltdgt  that  hM  appMred  in  modern  timoa.  Whila  I  differ  from  him  In  lome  importanl 
fartlenlara,  I  hare  no  hositation  in  rocommending  hii  work  to  all  vhe  dodce  to  be  aided  In 
inreitlgating  trath. 

rr9mtk§JLRY.  PHILIP  8GHAF7,  D.  D.,  Frpftuor^fikt  Tkiohgiemi  Btmlmmrf  ta 
Memrtbitrgy  Pa, 

Olahanaan*!  Oommentary  on  the  Nov  Teatament.  which  li  now  elllned  to  the  Amerleas 
peblle  in  a  bettar  form  and  at  a  lowar  priee  than  the  German  original,  haa  taken  iti  pUee, 
by  the  eonaent  of  European  and  American  ncholart,  among  the  filawlcai  worke  on  BzMeaig, 
and  eommeada  Itaelf  to  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  stadenta,  especially  for  ita  ortginal  freeh- 
neae,  Itc  theological  depth,  Ita  spiritoal  nnotion.  and  the  happj  ncnlty  of  explaining 
fleriptore  hf  Scripture,  and  of  tracing  the  indiTidoality  aavall  aa  toe  nnity  and  harmony  or 
the  apoatoUc  tea!chfng. 


Fnmtkt  HOV.  OU  HABBI8,  LL.]>^  JW^ ^a« 5iipr«aM  Court. 

ALiArr,iliVMf96.1858. 

I  iak«  plMwnrt  in  azprMiiflf  torov,  and  to  Dr.  Kradrick,  tar  obllgfttioni  for  proTlding  n* 
vlth  raeh  a  work  m  OlabaoMnPs  Oomnentarr  on  the  New  TMtament. 

HftTiog  bMB  for  joan  ODf  agod  in  tho  dollffhtfti]  •mplojmeiit  of  liMtraetloff  a  Bible  Clan, 
I  had  ftamlihed  nyMl/wita  moli  helps  as  were  within  mj  teach,  hot  lineel  have  become 
aequaiated  with  Olshaoaen,  I  have  laid  all  theee  aside.  In  preparing  to  meet  mj  clam  1 
use  nothing  bat  mj  Bible  and  Olsbausen.  I  took  up  the  work  at  firet  with  some  prejudice 
avainst  it,  for  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Oerman  Theology,  but  when  I  had  gone  fkr  enough  to 
ducoTer  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work,  mj  prejodicee  ranished.  Its  BTangelical  Spirit, 
eombiaed  with  its  freshness  and  originalitj,  delight  me.  Brerjr  man  who  takes  pleasore  In 
stndjing  the  New  Testamnut  should  possess  himself  of  Olshaosea. 

Fromtk$BJLY.  WILUULM  B.  WILLIAM8,  D.  B.,  PoKor of  AmUfStrHt  BaptUt  Chunk. 

Nmw-TOBK,  ea  Augiui,  1859. 

The  Oommentarles  of  Olsbausen  are  remarkable  for  their  union  of  the  results  of  eritieal 
learning  with  devout  feeling,  and  an  insight  whioh  takes  up  verj  eftectirelj  the  train  of 
thought  in  the  apostle  or  erangeliiit.  In  this  last  respect  he  approaches  Calrin.  He  does  not 
resemble  some  or  the  Biblical  critics  of  his  own  learned  nation,  who  present  all  the  slogs 
thej  hare  found  upon,  and  the  dead  leaTes  and  blighted  fimit  thej  bare  found  In  the  garden 
of  so-called  Sacred  Oritielsm.  and  grarelr  offer  it  as  the  ripe,  healthful  and  perfect  fimit  of 
HoIt  Scripture.  His  comment  is  that  of  genios  and  pietj,  using  erudition  to  know  the  mind 
of  Ood.  Called  off  bj  death,  before  flnishinr  his  work  on  the  New  Testament,  his  two  oon- 
tinuators,  Bhrard  h  Wlesinger,  are  men  of  like  OTangelloal  fisith,  reverent,  prsetieal,  and 
learned.  It  is  refireshing  to  see,  as  in  the  remarks  of  the  latit  on  that  great  battle  ground  of 
the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  controTersles,  PhUfppians  ii.  0  and  7,  how  the  later  scholarship 
of  Oermanj  is  receding  from  the  shallower  and  hereiicc'  v  ews  proclaimed  by  some  of  the 
precede  and  rationalistic  critics. 

Professor  Kendrick  has  bestowed  aklll  and  toil  suocessltilly  on  the  American  edition;  and 
Its  result  is  a  work,  the  diffturion  of  which,  among  the  rarious  Erangellcal  Churches  of  our 
country,  may  well  be  causo  of  derout  thanlcsgiTing. 

From  th*  BBT.  T.  J.  CONANT,  D.  B. 

BiBLa  SsTxaxov  Books. 

The  work  of  Olshausen,  which  you  are  now  publishing,  I  regard  as  an  admirable  combina- 
tion of  theological  and  philological  elements,  in  a  commentary  designed  for  general  use 
among  Biblical  student*.  Its  loMlng  object  is  the  elucidation  of  things,  not  words,  the  re- 
moral  of  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  statements  of  facts,  and  in  the  connection  and  conrM 
of  thought.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  neglectfhl  f  especially  in  its  present  form,  as  published 
by  you)  of  the  illustration  of  words  andphrases,  without  being  encumbered  by  what  Germans 
appropriately  call  exegetical  ballast.  Tne  true  object  of  a  Commentary  is  eYorywhere  made 
promineot. 

The  usefulness  of  the  work  has  been  much  lessened  in  England  and  in  this  country,  by  tho 
obdcnrities  and  inaccuracies  of  a  rery  defectire  translation.  These  fkolts  the  American 
editor  has  taken  pain*  to  correct,  in  the  rolumes  which  he  has  prepared  for  publication.  He 
has  also  enriched  them  with  the  Talnable  editions  made  to  the  foiurth  German  edition  by  Br. 
Ebrard,  and  has  made  Important  corrections  on  points  of  doctrine  especially.  In  his  own  notes. 

Br.  Kendrick  has  done  a  great  serrice  for  Biblical  student,  in  his  Judicious  and  skllfbl 
preparation  of  this  American  edition,  In  its  present  greatly  improred  form.  I  heartily  com- 
mend the  work  to  my  former  pupils,  and  to  all  with  whom  my  opinion  may  hare  weight,  as 
the  best  New  Testament  Commentary. 

From  Frqfkttor  HENST  B.  SMITH,  B.  B.,  of  th*  Union  Thtoiogical  ^smiiMry. 

Niw-You,  August  ft,  1858. 

Tlae  Commentary  of  Olshausen  on  the  New  Testament,  I  remrd  as  one  of  the  yery  best, 
not  only  for  theological  students  and  ministers,  but  also  for  aSl  who  wish  to  have  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  SCTiptures.  It  deals  with  the  thought  rather  than  with  the  mere  words  of 
the  writers,  though  it  likewise  takes  a  high  rank  In  sacred  philolory*  It  is  thoroughly 
candid  and  spiritual  in  the  best  sense.  The  Talue  of  your  excellent  edition  is  greatty  increas- 
ed by  the  careful  emendations  and  notes  of  Br.  Kendrick.  When  completed,  no  single  work 
on  the  New  Testament  will  better  deserre  the  widest  circulation. 

From  PBESIBENT  SEABS,  of  Brow*  Univarritf, 

Bbowv  UnrnsiTT,  August  9, 1868. 

X  regard  the  Commentary  as  the  most  raluable  of  those  on  the  New  Testament  In  the 
English  language,  happily  combining  the  religious  spirit  of  the  English  expositors  with  the 
critical  learning  of  the  German.  The  American  editor  has  eridently  perlbrmed  his  task  vell| 
as  might  be  expected  fh>m  his  eminent  qualifications. 


SPFRGEON'S  SERMONS,  SIXTH  SERIES. 

WITH  Alf  HfTROOVCTiaiV  BT  VMS  AVTKOK, 

JUID  OOlTTAUnvO  A  8TBSL  FLAT!  ILLOtTBATIOV  OF 

6PURQEON'8   NEW   TABERNACLE. 

1  FoL  lamo,  nnlfem.   Pries  $1. 


Thf  Ftobt  of  Ood^i  Miobtt  Acts. 
Tkf  OuTFOumnro  of  tb»  Holt  Sfibit. 
Tbb  Btmpatbt  of  tbb  Two  Woblds. 

TBI  GOlCTBBflOV  OF  BAUL  OF  TABSCB. 
T)l8TllfOUT8BlBO   ObAOB. 

Thb  M188TOB  OF  THB  Bob  of  Max. 
Ah  Xarkbbt  Ibtitatiob. 
How  Baibts  mat  bblf  thb  Bbtil. 
HiB  Namb— Tbb  Miobtt  God. 
Tbb  Bblibtbk'8  Cballbbob. 

A  P8ALM  OF  RbMBMBBAMOB. 

Tib  Nbobbbitt  of  tbb  Sfibit^b  Wobx. 
LiTTLB  Bibb. 

A  TI8IOB  OF  TBB  LaTTBB-DaT  OlOBXBB. 
COTBXAXT  BlBBSIBOB. 


Thb  Dbw  of  Ohxxbt^b  Tomra. 

Tbb  High  Book. 

BrtBiTVAL  Rbltoiov. 

Thb  Bavioub  bbbtcb*  zb  nt  Lots. 

Bdffbrivo  wttboot  thb  Gamp. 

Obowtb  n  Gbaob. 

Utfoobibt. 

Tbribt  Pbboiovb  to  Bblxbtbbb. 

Thb  Mbbk  abd  Lowlt  Qbb. 

WbaB  HABDB  abb  rBBBLB    KXXBl. 

Tbb  Blibd  Bbgoab. 

OhbI8T*8  MAHIFBfTATlOS  TO  MABT  MAS- 
DALBBB. 

Thb  Bigbt  of  Tbiqvitt. 

Tbb  Tabbbbaolb  of  thb  Mbtr  HtOB. 


Tht  PttbUiihon  hBTt  tht  ploMBro  otptwnUag  to  tht  Aoorieaa  pnblie  a  now  Bad  tflnM4 
Tolnmo  of  MimoBS  br'Mr.  Bporgoon.  This  Is  a  fitting  oeeuloa  to  aaj.  that  tbo«t  lonDOBS 
aro  pQbllrhod  la  this  book  iireclMlj  aa  thej  eamo  to  «■  Atobb  tho  hand  or  tht  aatbor  bimMlf, 
with  tho  TOTfirfoBR  narked  bj  hi*  own  poo,  and  wlthoot  a  paimgo  or  word  bolng  onltUd  or 
added.    The  diaeoamoii  are  marked  bj  that  Flowln<  fenror,  Interne  earBoetneaa,  itroBf  oonoep- 


tlon.  TlBoroBfl  expreivlonf  and  deep  evangelical  Oospel  truth,  that  haTO  Budo  this  preaehor, 
» dew  of" 

I  pre- 
ceded It,  and  that  It  will  rather  exhibit  the  adTaneing  itatore  of  the  preaeher'in  his  iatelleo- 


in  the  dew  of  hie  youth,  the  moiit  popular  preacher  In  the  world. 
We  trnet  confidently  that  thli  Totnme  will  not  be  found  one  whit  behlsd  any  that  hea  1 


tnal  ftraePf  hti  Taried  learning,  and  deeper  liuight  Into  huaaaB  aatoro,  as  wall  as  file  fa 
■plrlnullty  and  ielf-devotion. 

THE  TEARS  OF  JESFS  OF  NAZARETH. 

^  lY  KY.  Wl.  C  DURCAR.  D.  D..  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  PULPIT  OFTHUNK."  ETC 

1  Tol.  ISflfto.    Piiot  76  eiB. 

THE  PREMIUM  TRACT,  ** The  Terme  of  OonmuBloB  la  the I«id*8  Sapper,  Seripturallj 
Delineated.'*    Br  Prof  Harrer,  of  Madlmn  UnlTortltj.    Price  10  ceata 

THE  PREMIUM  TRACT,  A  Picture  bj  aa  Aneieat  Artist  Bj  PFot  B.  H.  Vueker, 
of  Mercer  UnlTerritr,  Penfie!d«  Georgia.    Prioe  8  cents. 

THE  PREMIUM  TRACT,  The  Great  lMiuirjABSwend,<*8afli  In  BeUeving."  BjBer. 
H.  0.  fish,  D.  B.    Price  8  cents. 

Thb  Thbbb  PaBMiini  Tbaotb,  ih  ovb  tolumb,  limf  olotr,  Pbiob  36  obbts. 

THE  CHINA  MISSION.  Bmbracing  a  HIstorjr  of  the  rarious  Missions  of  aUDesoBdna- 
tloBB  among  the  Chinese,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  deceased  Missionaries.  Bj  WUllam 
Deaa.  B.  B.,  twenty  rears  a  Missionary  In  China.    1  toI.  12ino.    Price  $L 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  and  PRAYERS  ON  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS;  to 
which  Is  added,  a  Family  Commeatarr  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  B7  Henry  Thoraton, 
K.  P.  Edited  by  Blahop  Bastborn.  1  toL  12mo.  doth.  Price  76  cents.  The  sasM,  boTeled 
hoards,  red  edges,  $1. 

THE  WORDS  OP  JESUS  tad  the  FAITHFUL  PROMISER.  Complete  te  1  toL 
ISmo.  red  edges.    ST  oeata 

QVESTIOH  BOOKS  FOR  BAPTIST  SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

Bt  &BT.  0.  H.  PBH,  D-D.,  Puttor  Firti  BapHtt  Chunky  N§wmi,  N.J. 

ON  THE  EVIDENCES  AND  DOCTRINES  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  ft»r  Adults  aai 
Bible  Olasses.    Prioe  IS  cents. 

THE  CHILD'S  QUESTION  BOOK,  for  lafsnt  Glasses.    Price 8  coats. 

SHELDON  9t  CO'S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  bow  aumbtfs  66  toIubms  la 
aniform  binding.    This  Library  will  be  increased  to  100  Tolumes. 

THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY  FOR  CHILDREN,  18 toIs.,  fllBBlrated  aad  boaad  tared 
ftnd  blue  muidla.    Prioe  for  the  set,  $8  76. 

THE  BIBLE  CLASS  LIBRARY.   8 toIb.,  18mo., by  dlstlaguished anthors.   PrtoefiM. 

TH E  0 E LDART  S ERI ES.  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Geldsrt    6  TOla,  16mo.    Price  |S  66. 

THB  HOUSEHOLD  LIBRARY.  Consisting  of  choice  biogiaphiea,  by  dlsfclngvUhad 
sathoxs.    16  TOlB.,  ISmo.    Price  $7  60. 

7UBT  FUBIIS^ED,  AV  JUNTKHXSTIHa  VOITJXE. 

XjXX^SI      ITS'      "VTJmGJ^TSrTT. 

ByBCABBLBHARMAVORAWFORD.  lTol.l2mo.  Frioa$l« 
Tilfb  la  Tuscany  will  be  found  to  be  aa  Interesting  Tolume  at  the  preeeat  time, 
la  aa  agfoeable  form  Is  here  presented  such  a  sketch  of  Italian  Life  and  Its  sorroundiags,  ee 
will  iatareet  all  those  who  haTO  watched  the  late  content  in  behalf  of  Itallsa  Independence. 
As  might  be  expected  from  a  female  writer,  the  domcAtio  habits  and  burdens,  the  inner-life, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Tuscan  people,  are  more  minutely  attended  to  than  would  be  giTOn  b/  the 
xBOSt  practical  historian,  but  the  rery  minutla  of  this  affords  a  pleasing  eoavaat  to  dry 
knowledge  of  a  sterner  sort    The  book  lasds  wall. 

S1HI6LDON   9k  OOnPANY.l 


VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 
THE  ELEHEKTS  OF  IBTTELLECTVAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

BY  FRANCIS  WATLAND,  D.  D. 

1  TTOX^.,  IdXtiCO.      lE^THaiB  SI    235. 

This  TmloftU*  work  sUndfli  without  question,  at  the  head  of  Text  booki  in  the  line  of  Intel* 
leetaal  Philoaophy.  It  ie  the  work  of  a  great  mind  which  hai  had  the  largest  experience  in 
teaching,  and  eomUnee  the  renult  of  many  jears  of  the  most  laborlona  research.  It  has  al- 
leadr  heen  extensiTelj  introduced  into  oar  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning. — ^No 
teacher  or  professional  man  should  be  without  it. 

The    Elements    of  DVIoral   Science. 

BY  J.  L.  DAGG,  D.  P.,  UUe  President  of  Mercer  University ,  Georgia, 

AVTBOm  qW  "  UAMJJAh  or  TSXOLOQT,'*  ^  CHVBOB  OBDXB,*  XTO.,  XTO. 

1T«1.,  19iii«.    Price  91. 

Dr.  Dagg's  eminence  as  a  teacher  and  writer  wiU  be  a  guarantee  of  the  great  value  of  this 
ork  as  a  Text  book  fbr  Schools  and  Colleges,  as  well  as  for  Ministers  and  the  Family  Circle. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NECESSARY  LAWS  OP  THOUGHT : 

A  TREATISB  ON  PURIS  AND  APPLIED  LOGIC. 

BY  WILUAI  THQISOR,  0.  D., 

Pbotost  or  tEM  QuHV*!  COLLSOB,  OxTOXD.    1  ToL  12mo.,  tinted  paper.    Price  $L 

This  work  is  used  ae  a  text-book  at  Harvard,  the  N.  T.  TTniTersit/,  Rochester  nnirersity,  etc. 

ABBAN6BD  TO  nXUSTRATE  RIM'S  CHART  OV  CHRONOLOQT. 

BT   ELIZABETH  P.   PEABODT. 

Oompl«te  In  eae  roltniM,  oblong  quarto.    Frioo  $1 25.-*<with  blanks  for  reprodaotion. 

A  HEW  HETEOB  OP  LEABHINO  THE  FBENCH  UUTOUAGE. 

BY  FBOF.  JEAN  OnBTAYB  KEETEI^. 
1  VOL.,  ISmo.   PBXCB  $1  26. 

KEY    TO    THE    NEW    METHOD. 

BT  THB  8ABCB.    PBIOB  40  OENTS. 

A  Collegiate  Gonne  In  tlie  Frencii  liangoage. 

BT  THB  SAME.  PHIOE  $1. 
These  works  have  been  adopted  at  the  Packer  and  Poljtechnio  Instltnles,  in  Brookljm ; 
the  Spingler  Institute,  by  Mosan.  Clark  k  Vaonfng,  Madame  Ghegary  k  Provost,  and  uanjr 
others,  in  New-Tork;  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassis,  Harvard  Oollege,  and  othen,  in  Roston;  and 
by  nearly  all  tiie  principal  Seminaries  and  Academies  in  Washington,  Raltimore,  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

THE    UNIVERSITY     ALGEBRA. 

RT  JOHN  f .  STODDARD,  A.  M^  authox  or  a  sbriis  or  abitiimxtioSi 

An  PROP.  W.  D.  HENKLB. 

1  T«l.    8t«.    Sheep.    91  ffO. 

THE     ELEMENTARY    ALQEBBA. 

RT  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 
1    TOL.  Smo.   sheep.   Ti(  CENTS. 

The  UniversitT  Algebra  is  the  most  extensive  treatise  on  the  salyect  ever  published  in 
America.    The  iblementary  is  new,  and  is  being  largely  introduced. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

BT  jr.  R.  LOOMIS,  LL.  D.,  PaisiDaHT  or  LiwigBimon  XTsitsbsxtt. 

lVoL,18mo.  Colored  FlatM.  Friee  75  Cents. 

A  work  of  rare  and  aoknowledged  exoellenee. 

♦ »» 

8HBiLl»OIV  St  €0»8  Complete  Cmtmlo^u^  eent  SB  appUcatlMi* 

Sample  Copies  of  the  above  for  examination  sent  tj  mall,  prepaid,  on  reoeipt  of  one-half 
the  pifees  aanezod.    Address 

szxsi:jX>o:n-  ss  oo.,  PtrsijisxEcsiis, 

us  Kanau  Btreet,  Hew*Tork. 


NEANDBR'S  COMMENTABT. 


The  Soriptnral  ezpoeitionB  of  Dr.  Angnstas  Neander,  translated  from 
the  German,  hj  Mrs.  H.  0.  Conant  In  one  oetaTO  Tolunei  nnifonn  with 
OL 


Prioe  in  doth,  $1.75  ;  in  sheep,  |2. 

Comprising  the  first  Epistle  of  John^  the  Epistle  of  Paol  to  the  Phil- 
lipians,  and  Epistle  of  James. 

Of  these  books  the  Rev.  Francis  Watland  wrote : 

**  V—adtr  WM  l««iied  In  pbUofophy,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Chonh,  bojonA  uij  mna  of 
Ui  ago,  porhApi  of  any  ago.  Take  vp  now  hit  Oommantary  on  John*!  Fint  BpJatta  tht  btai 
of  hia  woriU  of  thli  eharaetar  with  which  I  am  acmnaintad.  Tha  axoallanca  of  thia  oxpoatttoa 
ii  not  at  all  owiaf  to  hIa  marraUoni  laarnlng,  Imt  to  tho  ehildUka  and  lorinf  tampar  whiah 
plaoat  him  In  lo  dallfhtftil  hannony  of  ipirit  with  tha  balorad  Apoatla.*' 

From  the  New- York  Examimr^ 

ThIa  tltla,  tlironf  h  loma  miataka,  doat  not  Indieata  all  that  balonga  to  thia  nuMt  ralaabl* 
book ;  for  wa  And  alio  In  tha  Tolnma  Hn.  Oonaat*t  translation  of  Naandar^s  Fint  Bpistla  of 
John.  Tha  whola  la  a  rapriat,  In  a  laifar  and  nnitad  form,  of  thasa  axeaUant  tcanslationa  hj 
Mia.  Conant,  which  hara  bafoio  appaaiad  in  separata  and  smallar  Tolomaa.  Wa  ara  glad  t* 
haTa  this  aridanea  that  thasa  lUthftd  and  admirabla  Taraions  of  soma  of  Naandar^  most  prac- 
tical worka  hara  coma  into  tnch  circnlatlon,  as  to  anconraga  tha  pnbliahara  to  bring  tham  out 
in  thia  improred  form.  With  onr  ragrat  that  tha  anther's  Ufa  was  not  sparad  for  tha  oonsnm- 
mation  of  hia  Intandad  sarias  of  Commantarias  of  tha  Bibla,  is  mingled  a  Aaliag  of  gxatitnd* 
that  ha  llrad  to  maka  so  axeaUant  a  beginnings— to  glre  to  tha  Christian  world  snah  timely 
expositions  of  parte  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  was  so  remarkably  fitted  to  interpret. 
Nerar  ware  learning  and  scholarship  more  worthily  employed,  nnder  the  sanctifying  inflnenca 
of  earnest  piety  and  a  rich  Christian  experience,  to  minister  to  the  instruction  and  ediflcatioa 
of  all— eran  the  humblest,  nnleamed--Christl&n  readers,  by  the  exposition  and  appUeatioa 
of  tha  inspired  Word.  It  waa  once  our  fortune  to  know  Neander  in  the  lecture-room,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  more  hearers  than  any  other  Professor  in  the  University— to  watch  him 
and  study  him  day  after  day,  and  listen  with  admiration  and  delight  as  ha  unfolded  with  rea.1 
enthnaiasm  from  his  affluent  stores  of  learning,  tha  history  of  tha  Christian  Church ;  but  to  na 
he  seems  nowhere  so  truly  great  and  good  as  in  these  rich  expositions  of  the  Bible,  wfaera  ha 
seises  with  such  clear  spiritual  rision  tha  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  and  derelops  them  iu 
aU  their  length  and  breadth  for  the  edification  of  aU  Christian  belieTers.  Here  he  reachea  a 
laiger  auditory  than  arar  in  his  palmiest  days  In  tha  lecture-room,  and  here,  too,  he  may 
train  up  hosts  of  pupils  in  aU  the  eraxy  day  walks  of  the  Christian  Ufa,  to  do  good  sarrioe  In 
the  Master's  cauae  on  earth.  Wa  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  these  translations  of  Neander*a 
Commentarlea  are  coming  to  be  yet  more  generally  read  and  studied  |  they  will  surely  pro- 
mote a  profounder  and  more  meditatira  study  of  Qod's  Word,  and  make  Christians  stronger,  and 
more  firmly  aatablished  in  the  great  truths  of  their  faith.  We  hare  read  again  Mrs.  Conant'a 
Introductions  to  the  several  translations,  and  have  been  impressed  anew  with  their  excel- 
lanea— with  their  appreciation  of  the  method  and  spirit  of  the  original  works,  and  with  tha 
warn  and  clear  nnlbldinge  they  IVimlah  of  the  fundamental  views  of  Neandar.  We  command 
his  volume  most  heartUy  to  the  regards  of  all  our  readers. 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  PnUlskers, 

U5  KAflBAU-ffTBEET,  HEW-TORK. 
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THE    NEW-YORK 

BAPTIST  PUBLISHESra  HOUSE 

wnx  FUBUSH  dubhto  the  sxzi  two  mdsthi, 

I.  THB  PBBKZUM  TRAOT.  "  Tht  Ttrau  of  Oonrnvaloa  la  fbi  Lord's  floapor,  8ori»- 
twol^  d$IiMotod>*  bjProt  H.  Hanror.  of  MmIIma  nBiT«nltsr' 

ZL^THB  FBBIOUM  TRAOT,^APIetnokjMAMMAitift,'*kjPi«r.B.  H.  TnolMr, 
of  Iteoor  UolTOnity,  Ptnllold,  €ko. 
ZZL    im  PRmklUM  TRAOT,  ««HovooBlb«nTOdFk7B«T.H.afflili,D.D. 
XV.    TKB  OHIVA  BaSBIOV,  inelndinc  blognphieol  skotohog  of  abottt  flftj  mi«lon- 
oflot  wbo  hoTO  diod  In  tho  Mrrieo  of  ib»fc  nurion,  by  Bot.  Wn  Dmb,  D.  D^  tvoat j  7«*n  ft 
MtarioBorrtoOhiiiA.    Irol.    12ino.    $L 

y.  nXTT  TBAB8  AMOSa  TKB  BAPTISTS,  bj  Hot.  Darid  BwMS««,  D.  I>.  1 
voL    ISbo. 

Vl.  The  loag  pconlMd  work  dtlajod  bj  fho  ilokBMi  of  Dr.  W IlUuni,  OBABITT  AH2) 
THB  OOSPBL.    BjWm.R.WiUUiu,I>.I>.    ItoL    12mo. 

TIL    A  DOW  oad  Boriatd  SdiUoBy  of^'Noaadoc's  Plttttas  •^  TnhAag  oCtho  OhrtotUa 
Ohoroh,"  from  tho  fourth  and  luk  Gorman  Edition,  ombraeing  tho  aathor'a  lator  oorrootiona. 
Bdittd  bj  B.  O.  BobtaiMn,  D.  D.  of  Eooboator  Tboolocioal  fiomiaarr* 
Tin.    SoTOial  now  Tolomoi  for  oar  Sabbatb  Sobool  Librarf,  b/  Baptlgt  aatbon. 
DC.    Will  pabliah  in  floptombor  aoan,  a  Tolaaio  of  8ormont  bj  Qtohard  Pollori  !>.]>.,  of 
Baltimero. 
MOTHBB'S  JOUBITAL,  Bdltod  bf  Mnk  Hlieoa,  Monthlr,  $1. 

Wo  tUli  oontina*  to  aot  as  agonta  for,  and  koop  on  hand  all  tho  publlcatlont  of  the  AXIBI- 
CAN  BAPTIST  PUBLIOATIOM  8001BTT,  SOUTUBRN  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  800IBTT. 
SOUTHWBSTBBN  BAPTIST  PUBLISHINa  HOUSB,  QOXJhD  A  LINCOLN,  of  Bortoa, 
thoir  poblioationi  boariay  oar  Imprint  ao  the  oseloaiTO  Now-Tork  PabUahera. 
The  aboTO  will  aleo  keop  foil  ■appUee  of  oar  pablieatlone. 

Tho  aboTO  largo  list  of  Baptist  pabllcations,  added  to  oar  own  works  bf  Baptist  aathots, 
onaUee  as  to  fomiah  to  paators,  eharehea,  and  Sondsj  schools,  at  reasonablo  ratoe,  nearlj 
OTorx  work  deetrabto  In  the  line  of  Baptist  lltoratare. 

AMONG  OUR  RECENT  BAPTIST  PUBLICATIONS,  ARE  THE  FOLLOWING: 
SBBMOBS  TO  THB  OEUBOHES,  by    HAOKBTT'S     ILLUSTHATIOBS     OF 
**-  ---•"-     -  — -  SORIPTI7BB.    )L 

JXTDSON  MEMORIAL,  by  Br.  Bowling. 

60  coats. 
MEMOIR  OF  S.  B.  JXTDSOIT,  bj  f  aaaj 

Porrester.    60  cents. 
MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  MASOIT,  bj  Br.  Ma- 
son.   00  cents. 
LIFE  IN  ISRAEL,  bj  Mm.  BIchanls.    $L 
LOSINa  AND  TARIBa  OF  MANSOT7L, 

bj  BoT.  A.  8.  Patton.    $L 
LIFE     AND     TIMES     OF     CARET, 

BEARSHMAlf  AND  WARD.    $5, 
PURE  RBLIOION,  Ieo.,  bj  Br.  Oashmaa. 

80  cents. 
PASTOR'S    BAND    BOOK,  bj  W.  W. 

Ererts.    60  cents. 
ROMAN  OATKOLIO  ELEMENT,  bj  J. 

D.Palton.    $L 
SPUROfiON'S  SERMONS,  ft  to]s.{  each 

$1. 
SAINT  AND  HIS  SAVIOUR,  bjSpoxgeoa. 

SPUROEON'S  OEMS.    $L 

SPUROBON'S  LIFE,  iUastiated.  00  seats. 

SORIPTURE        TEXT-BOOK        AND 
TREASURY,  1>7  Ererts.    7A  coats. 

THEODOSLA    ERNEST,  bj  Bor.  /.  B. 
Dajtoa,  S  toIs.,  each  $1. 

WISDOM.  WIT  AND  WHIMS,  bj  Baa- 
Tsxd.    7A  seats. 

BAPTISTS     THOROUGH     REFORM- 
ERS, bj  Rot.  J.  Q.  Adams.    SSoeots. 

MEMOIR     OF    RBV.    SPENCER    B. 
CONE,  D.D.    $126. 

THE  LIVING  EPISTLE,  bjBor.  CTji-* 
00  cents. 
AUof  oarpabUeatiooswill  befooad  at  the'  soToral  Baptist  depoSltoriss  aad  bookstores 


DVB.      9** 

LIFE, b7BeT.Wm.Hagae, D.D.  $1. 
I  TRUMAN,  b/ Mis.  8.  &.  ford.  $1. 
POD,  by  Rot.  W.  W.  Eyerts,  D.  P.  $L 


,  translated  bj  Br. 


Br.  Wajland.    86  cents. 
PRINOiPLBS    AND   PRACTICES    OF 

THB  BAPTISTS,  by  Dr.  Wavland.    $L 
TBE  BAPTIST  CHURCH DIRBCTORY, 

by  Br.  Hiscox.    OO  cents. 
THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  DIRECTORY, 

Cheap  edition.    60  cents. 
BENEDICT'S     HISTORY     OF     THE 

BAPTISTS.    $3  60. 
THE  BAPTIST  LIBRARY.    $3  60. 
BAPTIST  DENOMINATION,  by  Ber.B. 

aHe/nos.    $1. 
HOMBLIFE, 

ORACB  

MANHOOD  ^__ 

LIFE  nOTtJiES,  by  Br.  TarnbalL    $1. 
SELECT  DISCOURSES, 

H.aPish.    $1. 
BEPRBSENTATIVB  WOEEEN,  by  Bor. 

G.C.  Baldwin,  D.B.    $1. 
BAPTISM  AND  COMBEXTNION,  1>y  B»- 

Tldson.    $1. 
THE  BIBLE  MANUAL,  by  Ererta  (160. 
OOMPBNDIUM  OF  FAITH  OF  THB 

BAPTISTS.    6  cents. 
OAEIPBELLISM    BZAMINED,   by  Br. 

Jeter.   $X.  ^ 

CHILDHOOD,  by  W.  W.  Ererts,  B.  B.   76 

cents. 
FATHER  CLARK,  by  Bor.  J.  M.  Peck,  B.  B. 

00  cents. 
FLORAL  HOME,  bTMlMH.B.BishOT.  $1 
ENGLISH    BIBLE    TRANSLATIONS, 

by  Mrs.  Conant.    $1  36. 
OLSHAUSEN'S  COMMENTARIES,  ed- 
ited by  Dr.  Kendrick.    $12. 
NBANDER'S  COMMENTARIES, 

Uted  by  Mrs.  GonanL    $1  76. 


throoghoutthe  United  States  and  British  pomessions. 
Oatalogaes  with  taUdescripUoos  always  ssnt  gratia  oaappUcatloB.    AddiSH 
SHELDON   A    COMPANY, 
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The  Ohbjbtur  Bsvxbw,  quarterly,  will  hereafter  be  publkhed  hj  llie 
aubaeribers,  and  edited  by  Bey.  Dsa.  BoBmaoii  and  HoTOBSiaai  of  the 
Boeheater  Theological  Seminary,  aided  by  eminent  oontribntora  in  all 
parte  of  the  eonntry. 

It  la  the  pnrpose  of  both  editora  and  pnbliahera  to  make. the  Beyiew 
worthy  of  the  denomination  to  which  it  belonga. 

While  it  will  defend,  aa  occasion  may  require,  the  prinoiplea  held  by 
the  great  body  of  Baptiats,  it  will  diaonsa,  in  a  oomprehenaiTe  and  cath- 
olio  spirit^  topica  connected  with  Theology,  History,  Soienoe,  Sooad 
Learning,  and  Ohriatian  Morality.  Lighter  themea  will  have  a  place 
in  ita  diacnsaiona,  so  far  aa  will  be  conaiatent  with  ita  eaaential  character. 
The  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  wanta  of  the  aoholar  and  atadent^  and  at  the 
aame  time  to  adapt  the  Beyiew  to  the  tastea  and  attainmenta  of  all  intel- 
ligent readers. 

Bat  to  effect  this,  its  list  of  subscribers  must  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Shall  we  not  have  your  co-operation  in  extending  its  circulation  ? 

Each  number  of  the  Beview  will  contain  from  160  to  176  pages,  well 
printed.  It  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  April,  July,  and 
October. 

For  $3  00  paid  strictly  in  advance,  the  Beyiew  will  be  sent  one  year, 
postage  pre-paid.  Please  send  at  once  your  name  and  Post-Offioe  ad- 
dress.^—Money  remitted  at  the  risk  of  the  publishers. 

Any  minister  sending  the  name  of  three  subscribers  with  the  money, 
shall  reeeiye  a  fourth  copy  gratis. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

L  SHELDON  &  CO.,  PUBUSHEBS, 

N.  B.-^Publishers  who  desire  their  Books  reyiewed  should  send  them 
in  early. 

Adyertisements  will  be  inserted  in  the  Beyiew  at  the  rate  of  Ten  Dol- 
lars a  page ;  or.  Six  Dollara  for  half  page. 

Adyertisements  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Beyiew  as  early  as  the 
15th  of  the  month  next  preceding  the  issue. 
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LOUIS  GAYLORD  CLARK  i  JAHES  0.  NOYES,.  EDITORS. 


Iir  order  to  incrftAse  Uie  already  largo  circulation  of  the  Kvzocrsookir,  we  iraldiili  thli  mootb  a  fploodWI  Q&e 
engraving  of  FRrra's  plctore  of  'Merry-Making  in  V^e  Oldtn  Tim4^*  wbich  we  oball  present  ezdoeively  ts  the  |t 
iQbscribers  to  the  Magadne  for  1800,  whether  old  or  new.  Including  twelve  cento  extra,  in  stampB^  to  prepay  poctftgc 
The  subject  represents  the  i^atioieB  of  our  ancestors,  and  Is  eminently  of  a  genial,  dotnefltlo  character.  The  ptftte, 
engraved  in  England,  at  an  expense  of  $2000,  Is  entirely  new,  measures  35  by  193^  Inches  in  sixe,  contains  thirty •nfhf 
figures,  and  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  finest  work  of  the  kipd  erer  offered  as  a  premium  In  this  country. 

Both  the  Engraving  (free  of  postage)  and  l^e  KifiCKirRBoccsa  for  1860  will  be  sent  oaAxiB  to  any  one  who  vSl 
make  up  a  club  of  five  $8  subscribers,  (|15.6i).)  Two  copies  of  each,  worth  $12,  will  be  sent  givHt  fbr  a  club  of  ei|)it 
subscribers,  ($25.)  The  January  KyiCKKBBocKCR  and  a  copy  of  '^Mwry-Makin^  in  the  Old^n  7lin«,^  free  of  post- 
age, w|U  be  seat  to  any  one  desiring  to  act  as  agent  for  the  KmcKxaBocuiif,  on  the  receipt  of  $t  12,  which  amoam 
may  be  deducted  from  his  remittance  for  subscribers.  We  refer  to  the  fallowing  description  of  the  engraving,  kindly 
furnished  for  our  use  by  Wiluaii  Gdllbm  BaTaar,  Esq : 

'Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  a  little  in  the  back-ground  is  a  eoutttiT'  da^ot  on 
the  green,  with  a  hard-featured  fiddler  perched  on  a  high  seat,  and  another  musioian  tn  a  tie. 
wig  standing  by  him,  playing  with  all  their  might  On  the  right  two  botincing  girls  are  gaily  poIUiig 
toward  the  dance  a  gray-haired  man,  who  seems  vainly  to  remonstrate  that  his  '  dancing  dayft  tre 
over,'  while  a  waggish  little  chit  pushes  him  forward  from  behind,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  hi* 
spouse,  who  is  still  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  fVom  which  be  haa  b^en  dragged.  On  the  left,Qiiders 
magnificent  spreading  oak,  ait  the  'squire  and  his  wife,  whom  a  countryman  with  his  bat  off  is  respect- 
fully inviting  to  take  part  in  the  dance.  To  the  left  of  the  'squire  is  a  young  couple  on  the  grast,  ii> 
whom  a  gipsy  with  an  infant  on  her  shotilder  is  telling  their  fortune.  Over  the  shoulders  of  this  coitplc 
is  seen  a  group  engaged  in  quoit-playing,  and  back  of  the  whole  is  a  landscape  of  gentle  slopes  and 
copses.' 

Tea  January  BLxicckbbockxb,  in  addition  to  the  osual  amount  of  reading  mMter,  by  Bon.  George  Bancroft,  W» 
Prescott,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  etc.,  contains  a  M^SMoaiAL  or  WASHoroTOir  lavnfo;  a  splendid  steel-plate  engraving,  por- 
trait of  BOr.  Irving ;  SnxNTsma,  illustrated.  Fac-sfanile  of  a  three>paged  autograph  OuBisnusX^ettxa,  by  Mr.  IrTtng« 
beautlAilly  lithographed.  Washington  Irving  as  an  Invalid;  with  several  Original  I^etters ;  ft  BiooiuraiOAL  Bkvtoii, 
AliBODom,  and  Rbmiiitscbx0£8,  by  I«ouIs  Oaylord  -Qark,  Dr.  James  O.  l^oyes,  Hon.  Qeorge  Bancroft,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Theodore  Tllton,  and  Br.  J.  W.  rrancls.  These,  with  similar  papers,  and  illustrations  of  Blvkft  Boixow,  bj  T. 
Addison  Richards,  in  the  present  No.,  form  a  memorial  of  ^e  b^oved  and  Hloaftrions  author  Chat  every  one  aati 
des're  to  poaaess  and  preserve. 

Volumes />f  the  KmoKntBOOUBB  for  the  present  year,  (55  and  66,)  wUI  contain  the  best  fetches  and  poems  thst 
can  be  procured  fof  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  Sroaxts  aim  PioTuan  or  thb  Hitosoh,  Uluttrating  tbi  Ktnr 
from  the  Ocean  to  its  Source  in  the  Adirondacs,  will  be  completed  daring  the  year.  Plot,  0.  W.  Mltdiell  will  hcglir  a 
series  of  articles  on  Pophlab  Astbomomt  In  an  early  number. 

TEEMS.— Twenty -five  cents  per  number,  or  $8  per  annum,  tn  advance;  twp  copies,  $6;  three  copies,  H  V» 
postage  on  the  Magasine  (twenty-four  cents  per  annum)  to  be  paid  In  aU  cases  at  the  office  where  it  Is  reeetvel 
^^  With  'Merry-Making,^  see  above. 

AGENTS  ARE  WANTED  in  every  pari  of  the  country,  to  canvass  for  the  Magaaine  and  Engraving.  Tiittf 
unusually  liberal. 

AU  oonummlcatlons  oonntotad  with  the  SutMeu  DepartimtitU  of  the  KmoKxaBooKva  dtoold  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  GRAY,  Pubusheb, 

16  and  18  Jacob  Street,  "S.  T. 
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242  27ie  Prince  0/  Pickpockets.  [March, 

Porte  Saint  Martin,  where  a  great,  strapping  fellow,  with  bovine 
lungs,  invariablj  plays  the  part  of  the  robber-hero. 

These  legendary  cobwebs  concerning  the  personal  prowess  of  Car- 
touche, and  the  many  anachronisms  set  down  by  his  previous  biogra- 
phers, have  all  been  swept  away  by  M.  Barthelemy  Maurice,  who 
labored  hard  for  six  months  among  the  archives  of  the  Paris  libraries 
to  sifl  out  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  numerous  so-called  ^  Lives  of 
Cartouche,'  and  brought  away  with  him,  as  the  result  of  that  research, 
a  very  interesting  and  reliable  history  of  the  famous  robber. 

Cartouche  must  not  alone  be  looked  upon  as  a  robber ;  unconsci- 
ously, he  was  more  than  that.  He  was  the  personification  of  a  coun- 
try and  of  an  epoch.  In  those  days,  the  corrupt  upper  grades  of  so- 
ciety had  their  horrible  counterparts  in  the  lower  classes.  Cartouche 
was  the  representative  man  among  these  democrats  who  would  have 
imitated,  if  possible,  the  scandalous  debauches  of  the  nobility.  The 
scaffold  of  the  Count  de  Horn  elbows  and  explains  the  scaffold  of  Car- 
touche. Tour  ordinary  thief  may  exist  at  all  times  and  in  any  coun- 
try. Cartouche,  as  he  really  lived  and  reigned  for  four  years,  could 
only  have  been  in  Paris,  and  during  the  Regency. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  little  cut-down  man,  illiterate  to  the  last 
degree,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  wiite,  should  command  for  four 
whole  years,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  all  France,  a  regularly  organized 
band  of  two  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  more  than 
ordinary  education. 

But  if  Cartouche  never  abode  within  the  classic  precincts  of  a  col- 
lege, he  was,  at  all  events,  a  pupil  of  high  standing  in  another  school, 
that  of  the  gypsies.  He  was  a  capital  hand  at  the  sword,  the  sticky 
and  the  pistol ;  could  twist  his  body  or  his  face  into  whatever  shape 
he  pleased ;  danced  on  the  rope,  and  threw  somersets  backward  and 
forward,  and  could  perform  the  feat  called  in  France  ^faire  la  roue^ 
in  America  ^  turn  the  cart-wheel.'  We  need  not  mention  his  talents 
at  legerdemain ;  in  his  profession,  that  is  an  indispensability.  If  the 
stair-case  did  not  look  quite  safe,  he  went  up  or  down  by  the  chimney 
with  incredible  rapidity.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  with 
him  to  jump  from  the  roof  of  one  house  to  that  of  another,  and  the 
houses  were  not  always  contiguous,  reader,  but  sometimes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street. 

Though  small,  thin,  and  puny  in  appearance,  he  was  in  reality  of  ro- 
bust health.  He  could  eat  as  much  as  any  two  men,  and  drink  as 
much  as  four,  without  ever  being  intoxicated,  as  long  as  he  was  chief 
ot  the  band,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  amount  of  love-making  he 
accomplished  in  his  spare  moments. 

He  so  thoroughly  eclipsed  all  other  French  robbers,  that  not  one  of 
their  names  has  come  down  to  us.    Others  there  were,  it  is  true,  bat 
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THE      PRIN^CE      OF      I> I  C KF  O  C  KK T S. 

The  other  day  some  body  gravely  informed  the  writer  hereof  that 
he  had  seen  on  exhibition  at  Barnum's  Museum,  in  this  city,  the  skull 
of  General  Washington  when  he  (G.  W.)  was  a  boy  I 

This  privileged  person  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  was 
the  writer  recently  on  seeing  the  authentic  portrait  of  Cartouche, 
photographed  from  a  wax  cast  made  of  that  famous  robber's  face  two 
days  before  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

We  naturally  expect  a  robber's  face  to  express  either  positive  fierce- 
ness or  great  determination.  In  Cartouche's  physiognomy  we  dis- 
cover neither. 

Those  of  us  who  have  in  furtive  moments  of  our  boyhood  perused 
the  fascinating  history  of  Mr.  Jack  Sheppard,  have  there  learned  that 
to  be  a  great  robber  a  man  need  not  necessarily  be  a  big  one.  Mr. 
Sheppard  was  by  no  means  a  large  person,  (on  the  stage  he  is  always 
impersonated  by  a  woman,)  and  M.  Cartouche,  we  are  told,  stood  less 
than  five  feet  in  his  stockings.  But  then  the  square  head,  low  brows, 
and  cropped  hair  of  the  former  personage  gave  him  a  look  unmistak- 
ably  thievish ;  whereas.  Cartouche,  in  his  portrait,  appears  more  like 
an  old  essayist  or  divine  than  the  king  of  French  robbers.  His  brow 
is  broad  and  lofty,  and  furrowed  with  thoughtful  wrinkles,  (he  was 
executed  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight !)  His  eyes  are  not  especially 
brilliant;  his  nose  is  long  and  slanting  downward;  his  lips  are  rather 
thick,  and  his  mouth  itself  expresses  no  great  degree  of  firmness. 
The  skin  is  that  of  a  little,  dried-up,  leathery  man.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  his  face  is  meditative.  His  head  is  surmounted  by  a  nonde- 
script cap,  like  that  in  which  the  poet  Cowper  is  generally  represented, 
and  from  beneath  it  struggle  a  few  thin,  black  hairs.  The  loose  and 
flowing  garment  that  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders  sustains  his  re- 
semblance to  the  character  to  which  we  first  likened  him. 

In  short,  a  more  amiable  assassin  than  the  Cartouche  of  this  picture 
we  never  looked  upon.  He  is  not  at  all  like  his  traditionary  represen- 
tative at  the  Opera  Comique,  or  in  the  sanguinary  melodrama  of  the 
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Porte  Saint  Martin,  where  a  great,  strapping  fellow,  with  bovine 
lungs,  invariably  plays  the  part  of  the  robber-hero. 

These  legendary  cobwebs  concerning  the  personal  prowess  of  Car- 
touche, and  the  many  anachronisms  set  down  by  his  previous  biogra- 
phers, have  all  been  swept  away  by  M.  Barthelemy  Maurice,  who 
labored  hard  for  six  months  among  the  archives  of  the  Paris  libraries 
to  sifl  out  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  numerous  so<called  ^  Lives  of 
Cartouche,'  and  brought  away  with  him,  as  the  result  of  that  research, 
a  very  interesting  and  reliable  history  of  the  famous  robber. 

Cartouche  must  not  alone  be  looked  upon  as  a  robber ;  unconsci- 
ously, he  was  more  than  that.  He  was  the  personification  of  a  coun- 
try and  of  an  epoch.  In  those  days,  the  corrupt  npper  grades  of  so- 
ciety had  their  horrible  counterparts  in  the  lower  classes.  Cartouche 
was  the  representative  man  among  these  democrats  who  would  have 
imitated,  if  possible,  the  scandalous  debauches  of  the  nobility.  The 
scaffold  of  the  Count  de  Horn  elbows  and  explains  the  scaffold  of  Car- 
touche. Tour  ordinary  thief  may  exist  at  all  times  and  in  any  coun- 
try. Cartouche,  as  he  really  lived  and  reigned  for  four  years,  could 
only  have  been  in  Paris,  and  during  the  Regency. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  little  cut-down  man,  illiterate  to  the  last 
degree,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  should  command  for  four 
whole  years,  not  in  Paris  only,  but  in  all  France,  a  regularly  organized 
band  of  two  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  had  received  a  more  than 
ordinary  education. 

But  if  Cartouche  never  abode  within  the  classic  precincts  of  a  col- 
lege, he  was,  at  all  events,  a  pupil  of  high  standing  in  another  school, 
that  of  the  gypsies.  He  was  a  capital  hand  at  the  sword,  the  sticky 
and  the  pistol ;  could  twist  his  body  or  his  face  into  whatever  shape 
he  pleased ;  danced  on  the  rope,  and  threw  somersets  backward  and 
forward,  and  could  perform  the  feat  called  in  France  *'faire  la  roue^^ 
in  America  Hum  the  cart-wheel.'  We  need  not  mention  his  talents 
at  legerdemain ;  in  his  profession,  that  is  an  indispensability.  If  the 
stair-case  did  not  look  quite  safe,  he  went  up  or  down  by  the  chimney 
with  incredible  rapidity.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  with 
him  to  jump  from  the  roof  of  one  house  to  that  of  another,  and  the 
houses  were  not  always  contiguous,  reader,  but  sometimes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street. 

Thongh  small,  thin,  and  puny  in  appearance,  he  was  in  reality  of  ro- 
bust health.  He  could  eat  as  much  as  any  two  men,  and  drink  as 
much  as  four,  without  ever  being  intoxicated,  as  long  as  he  was  chief 
ot  the  band,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  amount  of  love-making  he 
accomplished  in  his  spare  moments. 

He  so  thoroughly  eclipsed  all  other  French  robbers,  that  not  one  of 
their  names  has  come  down  to  us.    Others  there  were,  it  is  true,  but 
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their  celebrity  is  local  or  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
name  of  Cartouche  alone  remains.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years  since  this  man  was  executed,  and  yet  to  the  children  and 
country-people  in  France  his  history  seems  as  an  occurrence  of 
yestjerday. 

The  renown  of  Cartouche  has  indeed  reached  us,  but  were  it  not 
for  M.  Maurice's  book,  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  deeds  which 
have  procured  for  him  that  honor.  Not  for  want  of  books  about  the 
great  robber  would  this  be,  but  that  none  of  these  purported  '  Lives ' 
are  reliable.  They  are  more  or  less  copied  from  each  other,  and  may 
all  be  referred  to  one,  the  first,  which  appeared  a  few  days  after  Car- 
touche's death,  and  gave  at  the  tinie  considerable  trouble  to  the  police. 
Daring  the  five  following  years,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  trial  of 
his  accomplices  lasted,  people  were  continually  being  arrested  for  the 
offence  of  reading  *  The  Life  of  Cartouche ; '  among  others,  one 
Rousselot,  a  hawker,  was  taken  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  Although  the  Court  had  but  just  opened,  he  had  already 
disposed  of  forty-two  copies  at  ten  sous  each,  while  they  only  cost  him 
three ;  not  a  bad  trade,  bat  attended  with  certain  inconveniences. 
The  police  had  discovered  that  this  literary  chef  d^ceuvre — in  which 
there  was  a  struggle  for  precedence  between  nonsense,  bad  grammar, 
and  worse  spelling — was  more  likely  to  create  new  thieves  than  to 
convert  the  old  ones. 

The  book,  however,  is  the  greatest  success  ever  known  among  the 
publishing  fraternity.  With  the  exception  of  the  Catechisme  and  the 
Paroissiefiy  never  was  a  book  so  often  reprinted,  and  in  such  formid- 
able editions.     It  has  certainly  been  more  widely  circulated  than 

*  Paul  and  Virginia,'  than  the  '  Fables '  of  La  Fontaine,  or  the  '  Poems ' 
of  Boileau.  It  would  not  be  overstepping  the  mark  to  estimate  that 
it  has  reached  forty  thousand  editions  fi*om  1721  up  to  the  present 
day.    Then,  too,  it  has  been  translated  into  every  European  language. 

*  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  Cartouche,'  is  as  sure  to  bo 
found  on  the  shelf  of  every  rustic  in  France  as  his  favorite  almanac. 
Like  the  almanac,  custom  requires  that  it  be  printed  on  wretched 
paper,  with  the  worn-out  type  known  in  France  as  tetes  de  cLous^  or 
niul-heads,  and  the  one  traditional  wood-engraving  portraying  Car- 
touche in  a  three-cocked  hat,  with  a  pig-tail  and  a  gushing  shiit-frill, 
holding  three  watches  in  his  left  hand  and  a  pistol  in  his  right.  An 
edition  of  either  of  these  literary  master-pieces  on  white  paper,  with 
steel  engravings  and  new  type,  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  public,  and  probably  turn  out  a  bad  speculation  to  the  publisher. 

Louis  Dominique  Cartouche  was  bom  in  Paris,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  in  1693.  Cartouche  was  the  eldest 
sou  of  a  poor  cooper,  who  occupied  a  very  small  shop.    He  had  two 
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brothers  and  one  sister.  The  brothers'  names  were  Louis,  nicknamed 
Louison,  and  Francois;  the  sister's,  Marie  Antoinette.  Louis  was 
hanged  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1722.  Francois  and  his  sister  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  General  House  of  Correction,  and  probably  died  there, 
if  they  were  not  shipped  by  the  government  to  the  colonies,  as  was 
the  custom  at  that  time.  Louis  Dominique,  the  greatest  rascal  of  them 
all,  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  November,  1721.  So  was  the  illustri- 
ous name  of  Cartouche  blotted  out  forever. 

Up  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  young  Cartouche  ran  the  streets  with 
the  other  boys,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  the  great  genius  for  thiev- 
ing that  lay  undeveloped  within  him.  At  last  his  father  determined 
to  put  him  to  a  trade,  his  own.  But  this  did  not  coincide  with  the 
ideas  of  our  future  bandit ;  at  the  slightest  pretext  he  deserted  the 
work-shop  and  wandered  off  about  the  streets  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris.  One  day  he  went  out  for  a  frolic  to  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent, 
Fearing  the  reception  that  awaited  him  in  the  paternal  mansion,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  a  hay-field.  Here  he  stumbled  upon  a 
camp  of  gipsies,  and  partly  through  inclination,  partly  from  pressing, 
joined  their  band. 

This  circumstance  decided  his  after-career.  He  remained  four  or 
five  years  in  this  promising  school,  became  an  excellent  acrobat, 
learned  all  sorts  of  feats,  requiring  skill  and  agility,  and  contracted 
the  eccentric  habit  of  regarding  every  thing  as  his  own  that  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on. 

At  last  the  gipsies  were  compelled  to  emigrate  precipitately,  and 
Cartouche,  who  was  lying  sick  in  the  hospital  of  a  cutaneous  disease, 
was  left  behind.  They  probably  thought  that  their  pupil  would  never 
recover,  and  indeed  were  not  much  out  of  the  way  in  their  calculations, 
for  in  those  days,  when  a  man  once  entered  a  Paris  hospital,  he  seldom 
came  out,  except  by  way  of  the  dissecting-room. 

But  such  was  not  to  be  the  destiny  of  our  hero.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  almost  entirely  cured,  but  without  money,  help,  or 
friends.  One  thing  alone  he  had  —  an  empty  stomach.  Not  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  property  in  such  circumstances.  An  arnncnlar  provi- 
dence was  hovering  over  him,  however ;  before  he  had  quite  starved 
to  death  he  was  picked  up  by  a  kind-hearted  uncle  and  taken  back  to 
his  father's  house.  The  prodigal  son  was  received  with  open  anns. 
In  honor  of  his  unexpected  return  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lusty  goose,  which  was  duly  stuffed  with  chestnuts. 

Cartouche  went  back  to  coopering,  and  led  a  life  of  comparative  in- 
nocence for  eighteen  months.  He  was  not  only  a  good  workman,  but 
a  very  merry  one.  He  told  the  most  amusing  stories,  sang  gypsy 
songs,  did  little  tricks  of  dexterity  and  legerdemain,  in  short,  became 
the  pride  of  the  family  and  the  most  agreeable  fellow  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
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This  state  of  things  might  have  gone  on  for  some  time,  had  not 
Cartouche  become  inspired  with  an  unhappy  passion  for  a  pretty 
seamstress  in  the  same  street,  who  had  a  decided  weakness  for  little 
presents.  To  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of  the  adored  one,  Car- 
touche made  forced  loans  on  his  father's  cash-box,  but  this  not  suffic- 
iag,  turned  to  account  the  lessons  of  his  gipsy  professors,  and  drew 
largely  upon  the  pockets  of  the  passer-by.  His  dear  papa,  observing 
that  the  longer  and  more  frequently  he  absented  himself  from  the 
shop,  the  more  finely  he  was  dressed  and  the  more  plentifully  he  was 
supplied  with  cash,  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong. 
Bemg  an  honest  man  himself,  and  wishing  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the 
family,  he  obtained  an  '  order  of  the  King,'  otherwise  called  a  lettre 
da  cachet^  for  the  admission  of  his  son  in  the  Convent  of  the  Lazarists 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Denis.  But  Cartouche  suspected  the  paternal 
intention^  and  making  up  his  clothes  into  a  small  bundle,  ran  away 
from  home,  never  again  to  rfeturn. 

This  was  a  decided  step.  Cartouche  had  crossed  the  Rubicon.  He 
also  crossed  the  Seine,  took  lodgings  in  a  low  tavern  near  the  Cite,  and 
earned  his  bread  by  the  lightness  of  his  fingers.  In  other  words,  he 
picked  pockets  for  a  living.  Occupied  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
his  profession,  he  soon  forgot  the  exigeant  seamstress. 

Cartouche  excelled  in  picking  pockets.  The  slightness  of  his  form 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  hand,  which  was  like  a  child's,  were  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  him. 

One  evening  that,  in  a  crowd,  he  had  just  *  lifted '  a  magnificent 
silver  snuff-box,  an  individual  of  lofty  stature  but  unprepossessing 
countenance,  walked  up  to  him  at  the  corner  of  the  first  street,  with 
the  stereotyped  phrase :  *  Your  money  or  your  life ! ' 

*My  money  ? '  said  Cartouche,  wWpping  out  his  sword  and  placmg 
himself  en  garde  with  the  quickness  and  aplomb  of  a  perfect  mateter  of 
fence, '  my  money  hangs  at  the  tip  of  my  sword.' 

'  There  I  there  I  not  so  fast  I  Put  up  your  sword,  I  beg  of  you.  I 
only  wanted  to  try  you.  I  see  that  you  are  as  quick  as  you  are  brave. 
Give  us  your  hand,  and  let  us  be  friends.'  And  the  tall  stranger  held 
out  a  hand  that  Cartouche  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  take,  excess  of 
confidence  having  never  been  one  of  his  sins. 

*  Ah  I .  very  well !  I  see  how  it  is,'  continued  the  other ;  '  you  mis- 
trust me.  I  saw  you  at  work,  and  on  my  honor,  you  are  a  promising 
fellow.  May  I  never  be  hung  but  you  will  make  your  mark,  young 
man !  It  is  only  fair  that  you  should,  in  turn,  see  me  at  work  and  get 
some  idea  of  my  abilities.    Let  us  go  back  to  the  crowd.' 

Two  minutes  after,  the  robber  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  purse 
of  fifty  louis,  which  he  had  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  the  Superior 
of  the  Dominicans  while  begging  a  blessing.    'There,'  said  he,  taking 
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Cartouche's  arm,  who  made  no  objection  thia  time,  *  we  haye  worked 
enough  for  today ;  come  home  with  me  and  we  '11  divide  this  trifle  ; 
supper  is  waiting,  and  I  am  very  regular  at  my  meals.' 

He  conducted  him  to  World's-End  Street,  Rue  Bont-dn-Monde 
which  is  now  Rue  Saint-Sauveur,  took  him  through  a  dark  alley,  then 
up  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  finally  ushered  him  into  a  room  whidR 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  store-room,  so  completely  was  it  crammed 
with  diverse  merchandise,  for  none  of  which  had  cash  been  paid  any 
more  than  for  the  viands  and  potables  on  the  table,  dapes  inemptas^ 
where,  waiting  to  do  the  honors,  were  seated  two  young  beauties, 
both  sisters,  whose  conversation  was  not  less  spicy  than  their  eyes 
were  bold. 

At  the  dessert  of  this  virtuous  repast,  Galichon,  that  was  the  name 
of  Cartouche's  host,  proposed  to  the  latter  to  take  the  place  of  his  de- 
ceased partner,  who  had  succumbed  to  a  little  temporary  suspension, 
and  marry  the  younger  of  the  sisters  on  the  spot.  The  elder  was 
Galichon's  own  wife  pottr  le  quart  d'heure^  as  he  facetiously  limited 
the  conjugal  relation.  Cartouche  agreed,  and  his  nuptials  with  the 
younger  and  lovelier  were  soon  consummated. 

This  partnership  lasted  six  whole  months,  being  only  troubled  by 
those  little  difficulties  that  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated-families, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  came  to  a  premature  end.  Galichon  was 
elected  to  the  honor  of  serving  his  king  in  the  galleys  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  accommodations  gratis  were 
proffered  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law  at  the  Ilopital. 

His  second  &mily  thus  dispersed,  our  hero  cast  about  him  for  some 
less  brutal  and  hazardous  mode  of  life.  He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  card-playing,  frequented  the  lowest  gambling-houses,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  luckiest  player  in  Paris,  until  discovered  to  be  the  greatest 
cheat. 

Thrown  again  upon  his  resources,  for  he  could  no  longer  obtain  ad- 
mission into  even  the  vilest  dens  of  Paris,  he  adopted  the  trade  of 
recruiter  for  the  army.  On  a  certain  day,  when  he  had  engaged  to 
furnish  five  recruits  to  a  certain  sergeant,  he  could  only  get  together 
four.  The  sergeant,  instead  of  making  a  fuss  about  the  matter,  in- 
vited his  ally  to  supper.  The  table  was  amply  provided  with  solids 
and  fluids.  Our  hero  partook  freely,  too  freely  perhaps,  for  the  next 
morning  he  woke  up  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  far  from  cheering  intelligence  that  he  was  himself  a  soldier. 
He  would  not  deny  that  he  had  drunk  the  king's  health  over  night ; 
beside,  he  had  ten  crowns  in  his  pocket,  something  which  had  not 
happened  to  him  for  a  long  time.  The  recruiter  was  recruited.  He 
declared  that  the  trick  had  been  well  done,  and  marched  gayly  to  the 
wars  in  Flanders. 
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Cartouche  might  have  made  a  very  good  soldier  if  the  war  had 
lasted  longer.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  the  nucleus  of  that  troop  which  was  to  prove  so 
formidable  that  the  French  Government  were  to  vainly  spend  sixty 
thousand  francs  a  month  for  two  years  in  order  to  capture  its  leader. 
As  the  band  grew  larger.  Cartouche  organized  it  and  gave  it  rules 
which  resemble  to  a  certain  degree  those  of  the  Carbonari.  He  him- 
self was  at  first  only  known  to  twenty  or  so  of  his  lieutenants,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  JO* Enfant^  a  name  by  which  his  mistresses  and 
friends  alluded  to  him  after  that  of '  Cartouche,'  revealed  by,  or  rather 
wrung  from  some  tortured  wretch  at  the  commeneement  of  1720,  had 
become  dangerously  celebrated.  There  were  different  degrees  of 
initiation  into  this  troop,  a  pass-word  changed  daily,  and  places  of 
meeting  and  safety  provided  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
troop  numbered  at  least  two  thousand  members.  After  Cartpuche's 
arrest  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  these  were  tried ;  at  the  same 
time,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  privates  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Gardes  FranQaises  alone,  who  did  not  feel  very  clear  in 
their  consciences,  left  Paris  and  hid  themselves  in  other  regiments,  or 
voluntarily  emigrated  to  the  colonies. 

The  initiated  were  sworn  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  their  chief  from  being  arrested,  or  to  rescue  him  if  taken. 
The  booty  was  divided  according  to  rank  or  to  the  dangers  that  each 
one  had  run.  But  more  extraordinaiy  than  all,  Cartouche  was  re- 
cognized as  the  master,  the  king  of  all  the  robbers  in  Paiis,  and  levied 
a  tribute  even  upon  those  who  did  not  belong  to  his  band.  When  he 
met  any  of  these  latter  at  night,  he  took  away  half,  sometimes  all  of 
of  their  booty.  Paris  belonged  to  him ;  no  one  had  a  right  to  rob  the 
Patisians  without  his  permission.  He  even  pushed  his  precautionary 
measures  so  far  as  to  acquaint  his  men  with  four  surgeons  attached  to 
the  troop  in  whose  shops  they  could  go  to  have  a  wound  dressed  after 
an  affair  with  the  police,  and  even  find  a  bed  if  it  were  needed. 

Tavern-keepers,  spies,  informers,  receivers,  and  peddlers  were  counted 
as  non-combatants.  The  business  of  these  latter  was  to  sell  about  the 
country  things  that  had  been  stolen  in  Paris,  and  Cartouche  often 
trusted  them  with  six  or  eight  thousand  francs'  worth  of  property  in 
this  way.  A  lock-smith,  a  gun-smith,  and  a  melter-down  of  gold  and 
silver  were  also  attached  to  the  troop.  Lastly,  though  not  leastly  origi- 
nal. Cartouche  had  a  beast  of  burden,  for  so  we  may  surely  call  a  stupid 
brute,  one  Simon  I'Auvergnat,  who  for  four  years  seems  to  have  ftil- 
fiUed  no  other  functions  than  those  of  the  base  of  a  column.  To  ex- 
plain :  One  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  gang  was  to  enter  apart- 
ments situated  on  the  first  story,  by  either  taking  advantage  of  an 
open  window  or  cutting  the  glass  with  a  diamond,  introducing  the 
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hand  and  springing  the  window-fjEistener.  In  either  case,  they  whistled 
for  Simon  I'Auvergnat,  who  came  swinging  heavily  along,  bent  his 
broad  shoulders  toward  the  wall,  and  presented  what  in  leap-frog  we 
call  a  '  back.'  One,  two,  and  sometimes  three  men  climbed  up,  form- 
ing a  human  pyramid.  Once  thoroughly  settled,  Simon  was  as  firm 
as  a  rock  and  so  remained,  not  budging  an  inch,  for  any  length  of  time 
required.  These  nocturnal  visits  came  to  be  so  common  that  the 
good  Parisians  were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  lives ;  even  the 
bravest  slept  with  one  eye  open.  Locksmiths  were  called  into  re- 
quisition to  secure  the  windows  with  iron  gratings.  The  Cartouchians 
did  not  retire  from  the  business  on  that  account ;  they  merely  changed 
their  plans  a  little.  As  they  could  no  longer  get  in  at  the  window, 
they  thrust  in  long  poles  armed  with  hooks,  and  began  to  fish  about 
among  the  furniture,  and  even  on  the  beds,  for  coats,  vests,  breeches, 
gowns,.and  petti — skirts.  Sometimes  even,  when  they  tried  to  draw 
the  bed-clothes  toward  them,  they  dug  their  hook  into  the  flesh  of  the 
sleeper,  who  would  utter  the  most  agonizing  cries,  while  those  outside 
responded  by  shouts  of  diabolical  laughter. 

When  at  last  Simon  I'Auvergnat  was  brought  to  justice,  he  main- 
tained with  pig-headed  obstinacy  that  he  never  had  an  idea  that  be 
was  in  league  with  a  band  of  robbers ;  he  imagined  that  he  was  en- 
gaged by  a  parcel  of  gay  young  blades,  who  paid  him  fifty  sous  per 
night  for  aiding  them  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  other  people's  bed- 
rooms. It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  he  was  in  earnest  in  what  he 
said ;  we  should  hope  so,  in  any  case,  so  that  the  world  may  now  cie- 
finitively  settle  upon  its  stupidest  man.  Nevertheless,  if  he  did  not 
entirely  convince  his  judges,  he  left  some  doubt  on  their  minds,  and 
while  so  many  others  were  hanged  or  broken  on  the  wheel,  he  escaped 
with  nine  years  at  the  galleys. 

While  one  division  of  the  troop  scaled  the  windows,  another  de- 
voted itself  to  attacking  belated  pedestrians,  whom  they  first  stunned 
with  a  blow  from  a  loaded  cane,  or  a  flail,  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  then  rifled  their  pockets  at  leisure.  Very  rarely  did  their  victims 
have  time  to  call  for  help ;  when  such  a  thing  by  accident  happened, 
the  robbers  were  not  particularly  alarmed.  They  knew  by  experience 
that  the  watchmen  had  sufficient  regard  for  their  own  precious  necks 
to  walk  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  their  assistance 
was  required. 

Cartouche,  personally,  was  extremely  polite  to  those  he  robbed,  and 
he  forbade  his  men  from  killing  or  even  wounding  their  victims 
needlessly.  It  wad  one  of  his  maxims  that  the  same  man  should  not  be 
robbed  twice  in  one  night,  nor  be  too  roughly  treated,  for  fear  the 
Parisians  should  stop  coming  out  after  dark. 

Space  fails  us  to  recount  the  many  audacities  of  the  gang;  how  the 
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jewels  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  wife  were  clean  carried  off  one 
night  from  her  bed-room ;  how,  at  the  introduction  of  cut-steel  orna- 
ments instead  of  gold,  Cartouche  stole  the  Regent's  sword  at  the 
opera,  broke  it  into  fragments,  and  sent  it  to  him  next  morning  with  a 
sarcastic  note,  reproaching  him  for  his  avarice ;  how  the  Chief  made 
himself  the  instructor  of  his  band  and  set  up  a  Thieves'  Institute, 
where  the  pupils  were  taught  to  empty  the  pockets  of  a  dressed  manni- 
kin  internally  hung  with  bells,  without  making  one  of  them  ring, 
(some  arrived  at  such  proficiency  that  they  buttoned  and  unbuttoned 
the  monnikin's  coat,  and  entirely  undressed  him  without  the  bells  be- 
traying it  I)  lastly,  how  for  a  time  the  band  was  fabulously  rich  in  the 
shares  of  Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  of  which  they  relieved  the  share- 
holders'  pockets.  We  must  leave  these  details,  with  many  others 
over  which  we  would  fein  linger,  to  give  place  to  the  story  of  the  sup- 
per to  which  Cartouche  invited  himself  at  the  house  of  a  lady  high  in 
rank. 

It  was  in  July,  1721 ;  Madame  la  Mar^chale  de  Boufflers  had  left 
her  window  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  was  busied  making  her 
night-toilet,  when  suddenly,  before  she  had  heard  the  slightest  noise, 
she  saw  a  young  man,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  step  over  her 
balcony  and  jump  in  at  the  window,  for  all  the  world  like  a  clandestine 
lover  at  the  OperarComique.  At  first  the  great  lady  was  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  her  visitor. 

*  Monsieur,  what  ia  the  meaning  of  this  unwarrantable  intrusion  ?  I 
do  not  know  you,' 

^  A  thousand  pardons,  Madame  la  Marechale ;  I  am  sure  that  you 
know  me  —  by  reputation  at  least.  You  see  before  you  Louis  Domi- 
nique Cartouche ;  you  will  excuse  me,  will  you  not,  from  going  any 
further  into  particulars?  And  now  attention,  not  a  word,  not  a 
motion  I  I  have  come  alone,  but  your  hotel  is  surroimded  on  all  sides. 
However,  fear  nothing ;  I  have  not  come  to  your  house  with  evil  in- 
tentions. I  only  wish  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  two  favors,  a  good 
supper  and  the  pleasure  of  sleeping  in  a  good  bed,  a  pleasure  which 
has  been  long  denied  me.  T^ere,  do  n't  be  alarmed.  You  are  a 
woman  of  sense ;  grant  this  little  request,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 

honor  that  I  shall  respect '    Seeing  the  lady's  fears  quieted,  he 

added :  '  It 's  agreed,  is  it  not  ?  You  are  an  angel ;  beside,  you  see 
these,'  and  opening  his  coat,  he  showed  her.  half-a-dozen  English 
pistols ;  ^  do  not  oblige  me  to  use  them.  I  will  conceal  myself  behind 
this  ourt^n ;  order  some  supper,  and  tell  your  femme  de  chambre  to 
go  and  sleep  wherever  she  sees  fit.  Her  bed  is  in  this  cabinet ;  I 
know  your  house  better  than  the  man  who  built  it ;  I  promise  to  be 
quite  contented  with  that  little  bed.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  want  a 
good  night's  rest  above  all  things.  Come,  the  sooner  the  better  ;  re- 
member  that  I  am  waiting  behind  the  curtain.' 
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The  Marechale  rang  the  bell ;  the  lackeys  broaght  a  handsome  re- 
past, and  retired  in  some  astonishment  at  their  mistresses  unwonted 
appetite.  Mile.  Lustine  did  not  appear  surprised  at  all  when  she  re- 
ceived permission  to  pass  the  night  out.  She  was  affiUike  —  enrolled 
in  the  gang  —  and  went  off  to  find  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  her 
lover  Belle-Humeur,  one  of  the  Garde  Fran^aise,  who  was  standing 
sentinel  to  his  chiefs  safety. 

The  supper  was  of  the  gayest  —  so  gay,  indeed,  that  Madame  la 
Marechale  at  last  took  part  in  it,  although,  of  course,  but  one  glass  and 
one  knife  and  fork  had  been  provided.  And  afterward  ?  The  after- 
ward in  this  case  is  simply  a  matter  of  chronology.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1721,  the  widow  of  Louis  Francois,  Due  de  Boufflers,  Peer  and 
Marechal  of  France,  not  less  illustrious  for  the  retreat  of  Malplaquet 
than  for  the  defence  of  Lille,  the  clever  and  affable  Marechale  bad 
been  for  several  years  among  the  sixties ! 

The  next  morning  Cartouche,  who  had  found  every  thing  good  at 
the  supper,  except  the  wine,  and  wishing  as  much  to  show  his  connois- 
seursbip  as  bis  gratitude,  sent  a  hundred  bottles  of  the  first  quality  of 
champagne  to  the  Marechale.  To  be  sure  the  wine  did  not  cost  him 
much ;  he  had  had  it  removed  by  his  locksmith,  Patapon,  from  the 
cellar  of  a  rich  financier,  the  father  of  the  Paris  Duvemeys.  The 
destination  of  the  hundred  bottles  having  been  afterward  revealed  by 
the  said  Patapon  while  on  the  rack,  the  financier  commenced  a  suit 
against  the  Marechale  for  the  cost  of  the  wine.  Madame  de  Boufflers 
defended  the  suit,  pleading  that  she  had  fairly  earned  her  wine.  The 
judges  agreed  with  her. 

Cartouche  did  not  limit  the  expression  of  his  gratitude  to  this  pre- 
sent of  the  champagne.  Some  little  time  afterward,  when  his  men  had 
stopped  the  Marechale's  carriage  one  evening  in  the  street,  he  recog- 
nized her  livery,  and  hastening  to  the  carriage-door,  said:  'Let 
Madame  de  Boufflers  pass  free  now  and  always.'  Then  taking  her 
hand  as  if  to  kiss  it,  he  slipped  upon  her  finger  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring,  which  he  had  snatched  a  week  before  from  that  of  Madame  de 
Phalaris,  who  never  saw  it  again.  Madame  la  Marechale,  though  she 
accepted  these  questionable  presents,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
free  with  her  money  in  return.  When  Cartouche  was  confined  in  the 
Conciergerie,  and  in  great  want,  she  went  to  see  him  but  once,  and 
left  him  only  a  couple  of  louis  at  parting. 

The  loves  of  Cartouche  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  objects  of  his  affection,  however,  never  seemed  to  turn 
out  well.  Of  the  three  we  have  to  do  with,  two  were  hanged,  and  the 
third  was  publicly  whipped  and  branded  and  sentenced  to  the  Hopital 
for  life.  The  one  whom  he  loved  most  and  longest  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  energetic  woman,  Marie  Jeanne  Roger,  cUias  La  Grande 
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Jeanneton,  alicLS  Jeanneton  Yenus,  who  was  scarce  twenty-five  years 
old  on  the  day  of  her  execation.  Her  special  functions  were  to  un- 
buckle and  carry  off  cloaks  and  portmanteaus  from  the  backs  of  horses 
who  were  momentarily  standing  before  the  doors  of  a  tavern,  or  of  a 
wine-merchant.  She  was  so  devoted  to  her  lover  as  to  bear  his 
numberless  infidelities  without  complaint.  He  often  returned  to  her, 
and  always  placed  illimitable  confidence  in  her.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  have  better  placed  it.  Jeanneton  did  not  only  love  him, 
she  worshipped  him ;  he  was  her  great  man,  her  hero.  She  remained 
fEUthful  to  him,  even  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  can  consider  that  Car- 
touche ever  had  a  grave.  At  the  time  of  his  confessions,  she  was 
brought  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  She  pretended  at  first  not  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  not  even  to  know  his  name ;  then,  when  she  saw  that  her 
feint  was  useless,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  burst  into  tears,  and 
asked  as  a  favor  to  die  with  him.  Cartouche  revealed  as  little  as 
possible  about  her,  kissed  her  tenderly  several  times,  then  begged 
them  to  take  her  away  lest  she  should  deprive  him  of  his  courage. 

Eight  months  after,  Jeanneton  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  they 
could  make  her  reveal  nothing.  She  did  not  confess  ^  until  she  got 
good  and  ready,'  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  and  then  only  to  ease  her 
conscience.  Although  her  language  was  that  of  a  woman  without  the 
least  education,  of  a  woman  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  vice  from  the 
age  of  sixteen,  there  was,  nevertheless,  not  lacking  a  certain  poetry 
about  her.  When,  for  example,  she  spoke  of  Cartouche  and  those  of 
his  companions  who  were  executed  before  her,  she  constantly  said : 
^  Those  who  are  dead,"*  One  might  fancy  a  feeling  like  that  existing  in 
the  heart  of  a  heroine  of  Vendee,  or  in  one  of  the  Puritan  women  of 
Walter  Scott.  On  ihe  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1722,  Jeanneton  was 
hanged. 

In  JBarbier*8  Journal^  under  date  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  1722,  is  the 
following  entry : '  No  body  is  talked  about  now  in  Paris  but  the  people 
who  are  hanged  and  broken  on  the  wheel ;  every  day  some  one  of  Car- 
touche's gang  is  executed.  Day  before  yesteHfey  they  disposed  of 
Mademoiselle  Neron  (Marie  Antoinette)  his  mistress.  She  is  mentioned 
in  the  warrant  as  one  of  the  concubines  of  Z/Ouis  Dominique  Car^ 
tauche,  I  suppose  she  should  feel  highly  honored.  She  was  hanged  at 
one  o'clock  iXi  the  morning.'  This  is  a  very  short  funeral  oration  for 
one  of  the  most  'enticing  flower-girls  of  Paris,  for  a  pauvre  diablesse 
who  had  not  reached  her  twenty-first  year,  when  death  overtook  her 
in  the  Place  de  Grere,  the  tenth  of  July,  1722,  after  she  had  been  duly 
put  to  the  torture  and  borne  it  like  a  man,  better  even  than  some 
men. 

As  for  Marie  Le  Roy,  the  third  mistress  of  Cartouche  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  we  know  nothmg  more  than  we  have  stated  two  para- 
graphs back. 
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Cartouche  loved  danger  for  danger's  sake ;  he  would  have  been  dis- 
gusted at  the  prospect  of  dying  peaceably  inched.  Moreover,  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  never  deserted  him.  In  June,  1721,  one  of  his  scouts, 
whom  they  called  Ratichon,  told  him  of  a  good  haul  he  might  make 
in  the  Hotel  Desmarets,  all  the  inmates  of  which  had  gone  in  the 
country.  Under  cover  of  the  night,  Cartouche  and  his  men  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  building,  but  whether  Ratichon  himself  had  been 
misled  by  the  police  or  induced  by  them  to  betray  his  captain,  no 
sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the  rooms  were  all  suddenly  lighted  up 
and  the  robbers  found  themselves  surrounded  with  the  King's  archers 
and  sergeants.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued;  there  were  dead  and 
wounded  on  both  sides.  Cartouche  felt  that  he  could  not  longer  re- 
sist the  ever  increasing  number  of  his  adversaries.  His  plans  were 
soon  laid ;  he  was  in  the  grand  salon  of  which  a  few  devoted  friends 
outside  the  door  were  defending  the  entrance.  He  took  off  hb  sword, 
his  coat,  his  wabtcoat,  and  his  wig,  wrapped  a  handkerchief  about  hb 
head,  climbed  up  the  chimney,  descended  by  another  to  the  kitchen, 
out  of  which,  he  walked  in  the  complete  rig  of  a  pastry-cook,  and 
sauntered  with  the  easiest  look  in  the  world  toward  the  great  door  of 
the  Hotel. 

^Is  Cartouche  taken,'  asked  the  officers  as  they  unsuspectingly 
stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

*'  Not  yet,  since  he  is  here.'  And  he  fired  off  both  hb  pistob  at 
them. 

Thus,  as  in  many  a  similar  instance,  he  came  unscathed  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  in  thb  case,  in  addition  to  hb  dead  companions,  he  suffered 
a  serious  loss :  one  of  hb  first  lieutenants,  Jean  Rozy,  otherwise  Le 
Craqueur,  was  taken  alive  and  incarcerated  in  the  Chatelet  Prison. 

Cartouche  took  a  certain  degree  of  pride  in  saying  that  he  never  re- 
ceived money  from  any  one  to  take  a  man's  life.  When  it  was  to 
render  a  service  to  a  friend,  it  seems  that  he  was  less  particular  about 
the  matter  of  life  and  death. 

One  day,  as  he  himself  related  the  circumstance  in  his  revelations  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  d'Antragues,  albs  Duplessb,  his  lieutenant  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  soldier  in  the  Guards,  came  to  see  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  receiving  in  his  room,  at 
the  same  time  with  hb  legitimate  wife,  who,  by  his  consent,  lived  with 
another  guard,  his  mistress,  the  girl  La  Blanche,  a  receiver.  A  dis- 
cussion had  arisen  between  the  two  ladies,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  nothing  remained  of  the  poor  La  Blanche  but  her  dead  body, 
which  was  to  be  gotten  quietly  out  the  way. 

Cartouche  admitted  that  the  situation  was  a  dangerous  one,  and 
without  losing  time  by  giving  useless  sermons  to  hb  friend  on  his 
indbcreet  conduct,  took  steps  at  once  to  save  him.    Poor  La  Blanche, 
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duly  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  was  placed  in  a  tall  basket,  which 
Duplessis  carried  upon  his  shoulders.  Cartotiche  walked  in  front  with 
his  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  They  traversed  thus 
half  Paris,  reached  the  little  bridge  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  threw  the 
basket  and  its  horrible  contents  into  the  river;  all  without  having 
been  disturbed  by  any  living  soul,  though  it  was  hardly  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  reader  will  have  perceived  by  the  foregoing  story  that  Car- 
touche was  not  particularly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  life-taking,  and 
yet  the  common  people  of  his  day  gave  him  a  reputation  for  kindness 
and  generosity  which,  among  that  class,  clings  to  him  still.  In  these 
stories  the  writer's  desire  to  apotheosize  Cartouche  often  renders  him 
unmindful  of  the  truth.  The  one  following,  however,  may  be  relied 
upon  as  authentic  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  gave  rise  to 
a  trial,  the  records  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  oonrts  of  justice.  Secondly,  and  still  more  probably,  onr  hero 
here  found  an  opportunity  to  do  a  good  action  without  its  costing  him 
a  sou.  Thirdly,  because  it  gave  him  a  chance  to  amuse  }iimself  at  the 
expense  of  others,  something  which  afforded  him  infinite  diversion. 

One  beautiful  night  in  December,  1719,  a  merchant-draper  took  it 
into  his  h^ad  to  end  his  woes  by  jumping  off  the  Pont  Neuf  into  the 
river.  He  had  already  mounted  the  parapet,  and  was  about  taking 
the  fatal  leap  when  he  was  gripped  by  the  leg  and  held  back. 

*  Are  you  crazy,  my  friend  ? '  said  this  second  personage.  *  It  seems 
to  me  rather  late  in  the  season  to  t^^e  a  bath  in  the  Seine.' 

'  Monsieur,  let  me  go,  I  beg  of  you ;  I  am  a  wretched  man.  I  want 
to  drown  myself;  I  must.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
drown  myself.' 

*  I  do  n't  deny  it ;  but  just  get  down  now  and  tell  me  the  whole 
affair.  If  I  can't  be  of  any  service  to  you,  you  have  still  plenty  of 
time  to  throw  yourself  in  the  water.  The  river  won't  run  away,  que 
diahle  I ' 

*'  Monsieur,  I  am  ruined.  My  name  will  be  in  the  bankruptcy  list 
at  the  end  of  the  month.    I  shall  not  survive  it,  nor  do  I  wish  to.' 

*  I  do  n't  suppose  you  will  survive  it,  if  you  commit  suicide  before- 
hand ;  but  if  you  pay  the  money,  there  is  no  danger  of  your  being  a 
bankrupt. 

*  Pay  the  money  1  pay  the .    You  seem  to  think  that  a  very 

easy  matter,  but  what  shall  I  pay  it  with  ?  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
ruined,  completely  ruined  I » 

•And  I  tell  you  to  get  down  or  I  will  put  you  down.  It 's  very 
tiresome  holding  you  up  in  the  air  there.  There,  down  at  last.  Now, 
take  my  arm  and  we  'U  have  a  little  friendly  chat  about  this.  How 
much  do  you  owe  ? ' 
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*  Twenty-seven  thousand  franos.* 

*  Diable !  That 's  pretty  steep ;  but  I  have  a  plan  which  I  think  will 
get  you  out  of  the  scrape.  Write  to  your  creditors ;  tell  them  to 
come  to  your  house  to-morrow  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  with  their  ac- 
counts, which  you  will  settle  in  full* 

'  But  with  what,  Monsieur  ? ' 

*  With  what  I  shall  bring  you,  I  suppose.  But,  by-the-by,  I  shall 
want  your  address.  Very  well,  to-morrow  at  seven.  In  the  mean 
time,  take  these  three  Uiousand  francs  as  an  assurance  that  I  am 
not  trifling  with  you.* 

^  Monsieur,  you  are  an  angel  from  heaven.' 

^  That  is  not  the  general  opinion,  but  never  mind :  good  night. 
And  now  that  you  have  money  in  your  pocket,  you  had  better  hurry 
home ;  the  streets  are  not  safe.' 

That  evening  at  seven  Cartouche  went  to  the  draper's  house,  where 
he  found  all  the  creditors  of  the  latter  assembled.  Not  one  of  them 
had  failed  to  appear ;  nearly  all,  in  their  anxiety,  had  arrived  before 
the  appointed  time.  At  every  new  arrival  the  poor  draper  had  been 
obliged  to  begin  again  the  touching  story  of  his  attempted  suicide. 
Accordingly  as  soon  as  Cartouche  entered,  he  was  received  with 
unanimous  expressions  of  admiration  and  respect.  The  draper  hardly 
recognized  his  preserver  at  first.  The  costume  of  the  latter,  grave 
and  dignified  in  tone,  had  a  touch  of  the  minister  and  the  lawyer 
combined.  As  Cartouche  could  do  whatever  he  pleased  with  his 
countenance,  he  now  looked  lik«  a  man  past  fifty,  in  slight  ill-health, 
and  of  a  very  amiable  disposition. 

*  A  truce  to  compliments.  Messieurs ;  I  do  not  deserve  them.  The 
money  which  I  am  about  to  have  the  honor  of  distributing  among 
you  does  not  strictly  belong  to  me ;  on  my  honor  it  does  not.  It 
comes  from  the  treasury  of  certain  young  friends  of  mine,  whose  lives 
are  not  so  regular  as  they  might  be,  and  who  wish  thus  to  have  the 
benefit  of  an  honest  man's  prayers.  For  Monsieur  is  an  honest  man,  is 
he  not?' 

Chorus  of  creditors  unanimous  in  lauding  the  honor,  the  probity, 
the  virtue  of  the  debtor  whom  they  had  determined  to  make  a  bank- 
rupt by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  upon  whom  they  had  forced  sui- 
cide  as  the  only  means  of  escape.  The  young  men,  so  worthily  rep- 
resented by  thLs  kind-hearted  gentleman,  could  not  have  made  a  better 
use  of  their  money.  Undoubtedly  many  of  their  sins  would  be  for- 
given them  on  account  of  this  good  action,  the  more  so  as  every  one 
of  the  creditors  promised  to  join  his  prayers  to  those  of  the  draper. 

*  In  that  case,'  resumed  Cartouche,  opening  his  portfolio,  *  we  shall 
all  be  g^dners.  But  it  is  getting  late ;  let  us  proceed  to  business.  It 
is  not  safe  to  travel  in  the  street  with  valuables  in  one's  pocket.' 
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To  which  the  creditors  unanimously  assented,  cursing  Cartouche 
and  his  band  up-hill  and  down,  and  uttering  fervent  vows  for  their 
Bpeedy  capture.  Of  course  Cartouche  was  loudest  in  these  denuncia- 
tions. Then  every  creditor  produced  his  accounts,  and  the  merchant 
having  examined  them  and  attested  their  correctness,  Cartouche  paid 
them  one  after  the  other,  until  the  twenty-seveii  thousand  francs  were 
entirely  exhausted,  and  all  demands  satisfied.  The  honest  draper 
treated  the  company  to  ratafia ;  all  drank  to  the  health  of  the  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  to  that  of  the  young  friends  who  made  so  admira- 
ble a  use  of  their  goods  in  this  world  that  it  would  surely  be  put  to 
their  credit  in  the  next.  Finally,  as  the  dearest  friends  must  part, 
they  began  to  talk  of  retiring.  They  all  insisted  upon  accompanying 
Qartouche  to  his  home,  which,  he  had  said,  was  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  accepted  the  escort  of  the  creditors,  but  would 
not  hear  of  the  draper^s  stirring  out  of  the  house.  He  said  he  should 
stay  at  home  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  lus  yesterday's  ex- 
citement. 

You  can  divine  the  rest.  Hardly  had  the  party  set  foot  upon  the 
Pont  Neuf  than  Cartouche's  band  fell  upon  them.  Cartouche  him- 
self set  the  example  of  resignation,  and  allowed  his  pockets  to  be 
searched  and  their  contents  to  be  abstracted  before  any  of  the  rest. 
The  creditors  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  money  had  fallen  into  the 
treasury  of  the  terrible  bandit ;  they  did  not  know,  however,  that  it 
had  only  been  taken  therefrom  on  their  account.  Three  years  after- 
wards, when  the  details  of  this  affair  were  known,  some  of  them 
brought  an  action  against  the  draper  before  the  civil  courts.  But  the 
latter  proved  his  entire  good  faith  in  the  matter ;  besides,  the  credi- 
tors had  given  their  receipts  for  the  money.  They  lost  their  suit, 
and  as  a  consequent  and  additional  aggravation,  had  the  costs  to  pay 
also. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  Cartouche  and  his 
men  to  find  places  of  refuge  in  Paris.  Nearly  all  the  taverns, 
especially  those  in  the  banlieue  and  the  faubourgs,  were  open 
to  him,  and  these  latter  had  always  two  or  three  modes  of  egress. 
But  in  the  proportion  that  his  reputation  spread,  these  asylums  be- 
came one  after  the  other  known  to  the  police,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  them.  Other  tavern-keepers  became  frightened  and  abso- 
lutely declined  the  honor  of  harboring  him  for  the  future.  Besides 
the  taverns,  there  were,  at  first,  in  nearly  all  the  quarters  of  Paris, 
cerUdn  women  who  hired  shops  and  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  leaving  the  doors  and  windows  a  little  way  open. 
The  band  could  not  all  sleep  in  these  places,  but  they  could  always 
drop  bundles  in,  or  themselves  take  refuge  to  let  the  patrol  of  the 
watch  pass  when  the  latter  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted.    Gradu- 
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ally  the  police  closed  all  these  doors  and  windows,  or  converted  them 
into  traps  for  the  capture  of  unwary  Cartouchiens. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  position  in  which  Cartouche  found  him- 
self This  man  who  often  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  at  his 
disposition,  was  frequently  puzzled  as  to  where  he  should  find  a  bed, 
the  last  thing  that  honest  people,  even  the  poorest,  stand  in  need  of 
When  he  found  one,  he  never  slept  alone.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
observed  for  all  time,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
moralists,  that  malefactors,  especially  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
blood-shed,  have  a  horror  of  being  alone  at  night.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  Cartouche  had  his  superstitions ;  on  his  trial  it  appeared  that 
he  had  scruples  about  some  matters.  In  his  confessions  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  he  said :  *  I  have  never  robbed  churches,  nor  been  in  favor  oi  * 
robbing.    To  be  sure,'  he  added,  'e/e  ne  aais  pourquoiy  par  exempU  I ' 

The  life  which  Cartouche  and  his  companions  were  now  compelled 
to  lead  was  any  thing  but  gay.  The  last  tavern-keepers  who  con- 
sented to  receive  them  were  naturally  the  most  exacting.  Those  who 
furnished  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  drove  harder  bargains  than 
ever  before,  and  the  robbers  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  stolen 
goods  at  reduced  rates  to  the  receivers,  on  account  of  the  growing 
danger  of  the  traffic.  The  Regent  had  offered  a  full  pardon  to  whom- 
soever of  Cartouche's  accomplices  should  deliver  him  into  the  hands  ot 
justice.  Large  sums  were  offered  by  the  town-crier,  and  in  posters 
about  the  city,  for  Cartouche,  dead  or  alive :  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  knowingly  harbored  him  were  threatened  with  terrible  penalties. 
For  some  time  past  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  (when  he  could  find  one) 
without  having  half  a-dozen  pistols  on  his  night-table  and  within  arm's 
reach.  He  saw  that  his  struggle  against  society  (however  badly  or- 
ganized society  might  be)  must  have  an  end,  and  that  the  fatal  termi- 
nation was  drawing  near.  One  fact  alone  will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
difficulty  which  Cartouche  and  his  lieutenants  experienced  in  procur- 
ing a  place  of  safety.  At  the  time  when  the  grand  sewer  of  the  Rue 
Amelot  was  cleaned  out,  in  1823,  there  was  situated  near  its  principal 
month  a  recess,  a  sort  of  grotto  four  yards  square,  which  was  still 
called  in  the  official  reports,  *  Cartouche's  bed-room,'  because  the  rob- 
ber-king had  often  been  obliged  to  pass  the  night  there. 

Cartouche  must  have  had  some  good  qualities,  for  his  companions 
were  constantly  giving  him  proofs  of  a  most  rare  devotion.  History 
tells  us  that  at  Fomoro  in  1495,  when  Charles  VHI.  was  about  to  give 
battle  to  the  Milanese,  who  were  trying  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  was 
astonished  by  the  appearance  at  his  side  of  nine  horsemen  dressed  and 
armed  exactly  as  he  was  himself.  These  nine  cavaliers  had  learned 
that  the  enemy,  knowing  the  color  and  arrangement  of  the  king's  cos- 
tume and  trappings,  intended   to  concentrate  all  their  murderous 
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efforts  upon  him,  and  it  was  to  divide  attention,  and  to  preserve,  if 
possible,  his  majesty's  life,  that  they  had  adopted  this  stratagem. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Cartouche's  men  were  acquainted  with 
this  historic  &ct,  and  yet  they  renewed  it  out  of  pure  love  for  their 
captain.  Their  spies  apprized  them  that  he  had  been  described  to  the 
police  as  wearing  a  cinnamon-colored  coat,  turned  up  with  red. 
Twenty  men,  who  most  resembled  Cartouche  in  build,  at  once 
adopted  this  style  of  coat  which  was  at  that  time  very  fashionable. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  each  put  a  piece  of  black  taffetas  above 
the  right  eye  to  counterfeit  a  scar,  the  souvenir  of  one  of  Car- 
touche's affrays.  In  this  way  he  was  daily  reported  to  be  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  Paris  and  the  banlieu,  to  the 
complete  bewilderment  of  the  police  and  the  ever-growing  terror  of 
the  vulgar.  Hence  they  often  imagined  they  had  captured  Cartouche 
when  they  had  only  got  hold  of  one  of  his  subalterns.  The  public 
were  thus  so  often  deceived,  that  when  the  chief  himself  was  really 
taken  prisoner,  they  refused  to  believe  it. 

We  do  not  know  the  date  of  Cartouche's  first  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment in  tlie  For  1'  £vdque,  but  it  is  cettain  that  he  made  his  escape 
from  that  shaky  prison  on  the  second  of  March,  1721.  He  could  not 
have  been  confined  more  than  two  or  three  months  at  the  most. 

Before  this  first  arrest  Cartouche  had  the  gratification  of  murder- 
ing a  man  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  One  day  that  he  had 
gone  out  walking  with  Magdelaine,  alias  Beaulieu,  his  favorite,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  taking  the  air,  and  with  no  evil  intentions,  at  least  no 
intention  to  commit  a  murder,  since  they  had  not  a  pistol  nor  weapon 
of  any  sort  between  them,  they  were  accosted  by  a  private  citizen. 
The  man  naively  proposed  that  they  should  aid  him  in  taking  Car- 
touche, as  there  was  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  francs  for  that  ban- 
dit, which  they  would,  in  case  of  success,  divide  among  them. 

The  chief  was  at  first  a  little  astonished,  but  soon  recovered,  highly 
praised  the  stranger's  design,  confessed  to  him  that  his  comrade  and  he 
were  out  with  the  same  intention,  but  that  they  would  be  delighted  to 
join  so  courageous  a  man  as  himself.  Then,  having  made  the  stranger 
take  Beaulieu's  arm,  he  diverted  their  walk  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Rue  de  Yaugirards.  On  the  way  Cartouche  went  into  a  shop  and 
bought  a  cheap  clasp-knife.  When  they  got  out  into  the  country 
they  cut  the  man's  throat  with  this  miserable  weapon,  and  left  his 
body  in  a  field  without  taking  any  pains  to  hide  it. 

Cartouche  and  his  companion  then  had  a  great  laugh  at  the  con- 
fiding simplicity  of  their  victim.  This  adventure  having  put  them  in 
good  humor,  they  went  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  at  a  low  tavern 
known  as  the  Poreherona.    There  they  met  a  number  of  their  com- 
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rades,  to  whom  they  related  the  occurrence,  to  the  infinite  diversion 
of  all  parties. 

At  night-fall  they  returned  to  Paris,  robbing  seyeral  belated  bonr- 
geoiae  on  the  way.  The  carnage  of  the  Princess  de  Conti  happened 
to  come  along.  It  was  empty,  bat  going  at  a  good  pace.  For  no 
other  object  on  earth  than  to  show  off  his  dexterity  and  address,  and 
win  a  bet  of  a  few  bottles  of  bamt  brandy.  Cartouche  darted  after 
and  caught  up  with  it,  slipped  through  the  carriage-window,  threw 
out  four  cushions  stamped  with  the  Princess'  arms  to  his  companions, 
and  got  out  as  he  had  got  in,  without  the  coachman's  having  for  a 
moment  suspected  him.  After  this  feat  Cartouche  absolutely  radiated 
with  triumph.  He  was  much  more  delighted  than  if  he  had  taken  a 
well-stuffed  pocket-book. 

But  Cartouche's  race  was  now  almost  run.  The  cup  was  ftill ;  it 
needed  but  a  drop  to  overflow  it.  By  two  crazy  acts  of  vengeance 
his  ruin  was  consummated.  One  Bernard,  keeper  of  a  wine*shop  in 
the  Petite  Rue  du  Bac,  had  long  harbored  him  and  his  troop,  to 
which  he  had  once  been  affiliated.  But  for  some  little  time  back, 
whether  actuated  by  scruples  of  conscience  or  fear  of  the  police,  he 
had  refused  to  receive  his  former  comrades,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tions of  breaking  off  all  relations  with  them. 

This  may  appear  strange,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally  en- 
tertained that  when  one  has  joined  a  gang  of  male&ctors  there  is  no 
possibility  of  leaving  it.  Cartouche's  Constitution  had  provided  for 
those  who  were  dismissed,  or  who  voluntarily  withdrew.  Every 
member  who  wished  to  retire  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  by  giving  the 
council  notice  two  or  three  days  beforehand.  All  relations  with  him 
were  broken  ofl^  and  so  long  as  he  kept  secret  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
band  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  There  had  been  twenty  in- 
stances of  members  who  had  thus  retired,  from  one  motive  or  another, 
without  any  one  ever  having  dreamed  of  bearing  a  grudge  against 
them  on  that  account.  But,  exasperated  by  the  dangers  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  Cartouche  this  time  refused  to  recognize  the  law 
which  he  himself  had  made.  He  treated  Bernard's  retirement  as  an 
act  of  treason,  and  swore  to  have  a  fearftd  revenge. 

On  the  fourth  of  October,  at  midnight,  the  doomed  house  was  sud- 
denly assailed.  With  a  view  to  murder  rather  than  pillage,  the  win- 
dows and  entresol  were  scaled  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower  doors 
were  broken  in.  The  house  and  shop  were  searched,  but  in  vain. 
For  several  nights  previous,  Bernard,  knowing  how  his  resignation 
had  been  regarded,  and  the  sort  of  man  he  had  to  deid  with,  had 
made  a  point  of  sleeping  in  the  country  for  the  good  of  his  health. 

Furious  at  not  finding  him.  Cartouche  ordered  the  house  to  be 
sacked.    The  women  who  kept  watch  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
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near  by,  were  summoned  by  a  whistle,  and  their  hoUes  (tall  baskets) 
filled  with  whatever  was  vaJaable.  When  nothing  remained  but  the 
heavy  famitnre,  that  was  piled  np  in  the  centre  of  the  large  room,  and 
straw  ticks  thrown  over  it  with  the  intention  of  setting  it  on  fire. 
Cartouche  had  sworn  that  not  one  stone  of  this  house  should  remain 
upon  another. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patrol  of  the  watch,  reinforced  by  detach- 
moots  of  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  arrived  from  all  quarters.  Cartouche 
and  his  staff  were  obliged  to  force  their  passage,  pistol  in  hand. 
Seven  of  the  Ao^te-bearing  women  were  arrested,  and  with  them 
eight  of  the  most  important  men ;  the  troop  was  disorganized.  In- 
stead of  acknowledging  that  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  for- 
tune had  dropped  him.  Cartouche  did  as  many  a  vanquished  hero  had 
done  befi^re  him;  he  ascribed  all  his  misfortune  to  treason.  For 
some  time  his  suspicions  wandered  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  few 
friends  who  still  remained  faithful  to  him.  He  at  last  fixed  them, 
how  justly  we  know  not,  upon  a  young  man  scarce  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  Jacques  Lefebvre,  a  soldier  in  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  of  whom 
he  resolved  to  make  a  terrible  example. 

On  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  October  he  summoned  him,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  who  were  still  at  liberty,  to 
meet  at  a  lonely  place  behind  the  Chartreux.  The  Council  only  de- 
liberated for  form's  sake ;  the  unhappy  man  was  condemned  before- 
hand. Cartouche  passed  his  sword  through  him  first ;  the  others  did 
the  same.    The  body  was  left  in  a  condition  too  horrible  to  describe. 

Gruthus  Duch^telet,  the  man  who  took  the  most  zealous  part  in 
this  ferocious  performance,  was  the  one  who  afterward  betrayed 
Cartouche  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Duch4telet  pleaded  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  treason,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  living  with 
Cartouche.  He  had1)ecome  so  intoxicated  with  absolute  power,  that 
he  would  have  sacrificed  the  whole  tA>op  to  his  own  personal  safety : 
at  the  least  word,  at  the  slightest  suspicion,  he  talked  of  nothing  but 
stabbing  this  one  and  of  blowing  out  the  brains  of  the  other.  Every 
one  of  them  had  been  thus  menaced  or  was  in  danger  of  being.  It 
got  to  be  so  that  they  feared  him  more  than  the  police.  This  is  why 
these  men  who  had  so  often  risked  their  lives  to  save  him,  made  no 
attempt  to  deliver  him  when  he  was  once  safe  within  prison-walls. 

It  was  on  the  thirteenth  of  October  that  Dnchitelet  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Regent  himself,  and  arranged 
the  conditions  of  his  treason.  .  Jean  Courtade,  a  brave  sergeant,  who 
had  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  seen  twenty-seven 
years  of  service  since  that  time,  was  deputed  for  the  capture  of  Car- 
touche. He  had  orders  to  follow  the  guidance  of  Gruthus  Duch&telet, 
and  also  to  blow  out  the  brdns  of  that  individual  at  the  least  sign  of 
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treacbery,  or  even  of  hesitatioD.  To  be  sure  the  reward  of  twenty 
tboasand  francs  that  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Caitouche  was  not 
to  be  sneezed  at,  yet  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  the  desperado 
would  allow  himself  to  be  taken  without  resistance.  Of  the  dangers 
which  he  risked,  Jean  Courtade  says  not  a  word.  His  report  is  a 
model  of  simplicity,  and,  as  it  cannot  well  be  condensed,  we  quote  it 
in  extenao : 

*  Following  the  orders  of  my  Colonel,  transmitted  to  me  by  M.  le 
Major  Pec6me,  I  concerted  with  the  Sieur  Duch&telet  upon  the  meas- 
ures to  be  taken.  I  picked  out  forty  men,  four  of  them  sergeants, 
upon  whom  I  could  personally  rely ;  setting  aside,  of  course,  those 
whom  Duch&telet  said  were  affiliated  to  the  band.  The  next  day  we 
started  from  our  quarter  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising.  We  were  all  well  armed,  but  dressed  as  citizens  or 
sportsmen ;  DuchAtelet  wore  a  cinnamon-colored  coat.  We  marched 
two  by  two,  ten  paces  distant,  and  took  different  directions,  in  order 
to  suiTound  the  designated  house  on  all  sides. 

^  It  might  have  been  a  little  after  nine  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
tavern  *  Au  Pistolet,'  kept  by  Germain  Savard  and  his  wife,  in  the 
Courtille.  Savard  was  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  door-step,  as  if  wait- 
ing for  some  one.  DucbcLtelet,  whom  I  kept  within  pistol-shot,  or 
rather  within  a  quarter  of  a  pistol-shot,  saluted  him  and  said  : 

* '  Is  there  any  one  up-stairs  ? » 

*  *  No,'  replied  Savard. 

* '  Are  those  four  ladies  there  ? ' 
* '  Walk  up,'  replied  Savard. 

*  He  stepped  aside  to  allow  him  to  pass.  We  instantly  rushed  into 
the  house.  On  reaching  the  room  up-stairs  we  found  Balagny  and 
Limosin  drinking  wine  before  the  fire.  Gaillard  was  still  between  the 
sheets,  and  Cartouche,  seated  on  the  bed  of  the  latter,  was  mending 
his  breeches.  •  We  pounced  upbn  them,  we  bound  them,  each  just  as 
we  found  him,  with  strong  ropes  which  wo  had  brought  on  purpose, 
and  calling  two  carriages,  we  took  them  first  to  M.  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  War,  and  then  on  foot  to  the  Grand  Ch&telet  as  soon  as  we 
had  received  orders  to  that  effect.' 

Cartouche  was  followed  to  prison  by  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. Arrived  there,  he  was  put  in  the  dungeons,  and  tied  to  a  post. 
At  the  door  of  his  dungeon  four  men  mounted  guard.  Never  before 
had  such  precautions  been  taken  with  a  prisoner.  Notwithstanding 
these  trying  circumstances,  Cartouche  kept  up  the  jollity  of  a  Mark 
Tapley.  On  the  way  from  the  War-Office  to  the  Ch&telet,  when  they 
were  leading  him  on  foot  through  the  crowd,  a  police  agent  poked 
him  with  his  cane,  just  as  you  would  goad  an  ox.  Cartouche  stopped 
short  and  gave  the  policeman  a  kick  smack  in  the  face,  ^ith  his  naked 
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and  muddy  foot,  for  the  reader  has  seen  that  they  did  not  give  him 
time  to  dress. 

*  Fool ! '  he  said,  while  the  other  was  wiping  the  mud  away, '  why 
do  you  do  to  me  to-day  what  you  would  not  have  dared  to  do  yes- 
terday?' 

The  chiefs  of  the  escoit  langhed  heartily  at  this  feat  in  gymnastics 
which  Cartouche  had  performed  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him.  The 
hootings  of  the  populace  obliged  the  uncivil  agent  to  leave  the  ranks 
and  take  himself  off. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  delight  caused  in  Paris  by  the  taking  of 
Cartouche,  the  author  of  his  anonymous  biography  tells  us  that  they 
ran  to  Yeraailles  to  inform  the  King,  who  was  holding  his  petit  levee^ 
and  that  they  were  very  near  having  public  rejoicings,  like  those 
which  are  common  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Cartouche  was  too  clever  and  too  redoubtable  a  criminal  to  be  kept 
in  prison  long.  He  was  arrested  on  the  fourteenth ;  on  the  fifleenth 
his  trial  commenced.  While  this  was  in  progress  he  was  kept  in  his 
dungeon,  heavily  ironed  hand  and  foot.  Otherwise  he  was  not  so 
uncomfortable ;  he  was  exceedingly  well  fed  by  the  express  orders  of 
the  Regent,  and  had  visitors  come  to  see  him  every  day.  He  kept 
up  or  affected  an  inexhaustible  gayety ;  he  spent  half  his  time  in  sing- 
ing songs  that  were  more  than  broad,  and  took  pleasure  in  teaching 
them  to  the  archers  who  kept  guard  over  him.' 

All  the  ladies  who  had  any  connection  with  the  court,  however 
slight,  all  those  who  happened  to  know  a  counsellor,  an  attorney,  or  a 
bailiff,  solicited  and  sometimes  paid  dear  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Cartouche  in  his  dungeon.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  day,  but  a  caged 
lion.  It  is  said  that  even  the  Regent  himself  came,  dressed  up  like  a 
tradesman,  which  did  not  prevent  Cartouche  from  recognizing  him,  if 
only  from  the  obsequious  politeness  of  the  jailer  and  the  turnkeys. 

But  more  extraordinary  than  all,  while  Cartouche  was  not  even  yet 
sentenced,  though  the  rack  and  wheel  were  looming  up  before  him, 
measures  were  taken,  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  authori; 
ties,  to  represent  him  on  the  stage  of  two  of  the  Parisian  theatres ! 
With  this  object  the  author  and  principal  actor  of  both  of  the  pieces 
were  several  times  admitted  into  his  dungeon.  Their  names  were  re- 
spectively, for  the  Th^atre-Italien,  Louis  Rtccoboni  and  Thomassin, 
(whose  real  names  were  Thomaso  and  Antonio  Yincentini ;)  for  Thelii- 
tre-Fran^ais,  Marc  Antoine  Legrand  and  Maurice  Quinault,  both  of 
whom  were  societaires. 

When  Legrand  was  called  to  the  stand  on  the  sixteenth  of  I)ecem- 
ber,  1721,  he  avowed  that  having  been  introduced  by  the  Lieutenant- 
criminal  into  Cartouche's  dungeon,  he  read  to  the  latter  the  manu- 
script of  his  piece,  and  received  several  counsels  of  which  he  availed 
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himself.  That  he  observed  on  the  table  near  the  prisoner  a  few 
twenty-five  sou  pieces,  and  that  having  asked  him  if  he  were  in  want 
of  money,  Cartouche  replied  in  the  affirmative,  because  money  enabled 
him  to  drink  with  his  keepers,  who  were  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  inconvenience  on  his  account.  That,  as  for  other  things,  he  was 
well  enough  satisfied  with  his  food  and  drink,  but  complained  of  his 
bed,  which  consisted  of  five  bunches  of  straw  only.  Legrand  adds 
that  M.  the  Lieutenant-criminal  expressed  a  denre  to  read  the  manu- 
script himself,  because  the  preliminary  labors  of  the  trial  would  not 
permit  of  his  going  to  see  the  comedy  acted  at  the  theatre,  and  that 
three  days  afterward  he  had  the  honor  of  presenting  him  a  very 
handsome  copy. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  was  going  far  enough,  but  in  his 
last  confession,  in  his  Teatament  de  Mort^  as  it  was  called,  Balaguy, 
one  of  Cartouche's  confederates,  (a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  the  twenty-third  of  December,)  gave  a  much 
more  explicit  account  of  what  took  place. 

*  You  know,*  he  said,  *  that  while  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
being  prepared,  M.  the  Lieutenant-cfiminal  and  M.  the  Procureur  du 
Roi  dined  and  sl^pt  every  day  at  the  ChAtelet,  in  a  room  over  that  of 
the  jailer.    One  day  they  came  into  my  room,  with  their  napkins 
under  their  arm,  and  looking  like  gentlemen  who  had  dined  pretty 
well.     They  were  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  in  black  coats, 
whom  they  told  me  were  M.  Legrand,  author  of  a  piece  entitled 
Cartouche^  and  M.  Quinault,  who  was  to  play  the  part  of  my  unfor- 
tunate comrade.    They  then  sent  for  Cartouche  himself;  and  after 
having  had  refreshments  served  for  us,  they  begged  us  to  perform 
some  thieves'  tricks  before  them  and  to  talk  the  slang,  which  we  will- 
ingly did.    The  two  actors  took  notes  of  the  slang,  and  repeated  the 
tricks  as  fast  as  we  executed  them.    At  last  the  Procureur  du  Roi  and 
the  Lieutenant-criminal  joined  the  game,  and  tried  to  Mift '  a  handker- 
chief, a  watch,  and  a  snuff-bo^,  at  first  badly  enough,  afterward  a  lit- 
tle better.     Cartouche  even  declared  that  M.  the  Lieutenant-criminal 
had  a  talent  for  the  business,  and  that  taken  young,  as  he  had  been, 
he  might  have  arrived  at  eminence  in  the  profession.    We  all  laughed 
a  great  deal,  and  passed  a  capital  evening.' 

Cartouche  was  arrested  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1721 ;  on  the 
twentieth  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  founded  upon  his  life,  and  terminat- 
ing with  his  captivity,  was  put  upon  the  stage  of  the  Palais-Royal. 
The  Bowery  dramatists  of  our  own  day  could  not  have  been  more 
expe^gious. 

The  Mercure  de  France  says  of  this  piece,  entitled  Arhquin  Car- 
touche^ that  it  was  a  set  of  thieves'  tricks  out  of  which  several  games    . 
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had  been  composed  and  hustled  together,  to  forestall  another  piece  on 
the  same  subject  which  had  been  announced  at  the  Th64tre-Francaise. 

The  authors  and  actors  of  the  Comedie  Italienne  did  well  to  huny 
their  piece  through :  their  competitor's  play  had  been  written  two 
years,  and,  what  is  more,  had  received  the  royal  approval. 

Barbier,  in  his  quaint  journal,  tells  us  what  remains  to  be  told  in 
regard  to  this  play.    He  says : 

*0n  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first,  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  they 
played  Gartot*che,  a  little  piece  written  by  Legrand,  the  comedian.  It 
is  tolerably  pretty,  and  an  astonishing  number  of  people  go  to  see  it. 
For  the  rest,  people  of  good  sense  will  take  it  ill  that  they  should 
allow  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  a  man  who  is  still  alive,  who  is 
interrogated  every  day,  and  who  will  end  by  being  broken  alive  on 
the  wheeL' 

In  this  very  city  of  New-York  we  have  had  an  instance  of  a  man 
who  got  out  of  prison  to  go  to  his  own  funeral,  (we  allude  to  the 
case  of  the  notorious  Paddy  Burke,)  and  almost  as  singular  does  it 
seem  when  we  read  of  Cartouche's  attempt  to  break  jail  and  go  to 
see  himself  represented  on  the  stage. 

It  was  in  the  night  between  Monday  and  Tuesday  that  Cartouche 
took  it  into  his  head  to  go  and  see  himself  figure,  by  proxy,  on  the 
boards.  He  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  with  another  man,  who  by 
chance  was  a  mason,  and  was  not  bound.  They  made  a  hole  in  a  large 
waste-pipe,  and  dropped  down  into  it.  Following  its  windings  for  a 
little  distance,  they  stopped  and  removed  a  very  large  hewn  stone 
over  their  heads.  This  gave  them  entrance  into  the  cellar  of  a  fruit- 
erer, whose  shop  opened  upon  the  arcade.  From  the  cellar  they 
mounted  to  the  fruiterer's  shop,  which  was  only  fastened  with  a  small 
bolt  inside,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  that.  Unluckily 
for  them,  there  was  a  dog  in  the  shop  who  barked  loud  enough  to  rouse 
the  seven  sleepers.  It  did  arouse  the  servant-girl,  who  got  up  and 
shouted 'thieves I' out  of  the  window  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
lungs.  The  master  fruiterer  came  down  with  a  light  which  would 
have  enabled  the  robbers  to  discover  the  little  bolt  and  get  off  quietly, 
but  so  it  was  not  to  be.  Four  archers  of  the  watch  on  their  way 
home  stopped  in  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy.  They  recognized  Car^ 
touche,  who  had  chains  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  took  him  back  to 
prison.  The  jailers  were  in  a  terrible  fright  when  they  saw  him,  fot- 
they  had  received  the  strictest  orders  from  the  Regent* 

In  consequence  of  this  bold  attempt  to  escape.  Cartouche  was  re- 
moved from  the  Chitelet  prison  to  the  safer  one  of  the  Condergerie/.. 
He  was  lodged  in  the  Montgomery  tower.    Here  his  jailers  took  every 
precaution  to  secure  him,  doubling  the  number  of  his  guards,,,  anditi 
watching  him  day  and  night. 
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So  long  as  he  was  imprisonod  in  the  Chitelet  Cartoache  did  not 
give  himself  up  for  lost.  For  years  past  it  had  been  one  of  his  favor- 
ite dreams  to  take  this  prison  by  assault  and  liberate  those  of  his  com- 
rades who  were  held  there  at  the  time  being.  Hence  he  felt  confident 
that  his  lieutenants,  to  whom  he  had  oden  commnnicated  his  plans  in 
this  matter,  would  attempt  to  put  them  in  execution  for  his  deliver- 
ance. But  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  this  hope  left 
him,  and  with  it  much  of  his  cheerfulness. 

Fearing  he  would  commit  suicide,  or  make  a  new  attempt  to  escape, 
his  trial  was  disposed  of  as  quickly  as  possible ;  he  even  underwent 
three  exammations  per  day.  He  was  too  clever  to  imagine  that  he 
could  hoodwink  his  judges  when  he  denied  his  identity,  pretended 
not  to  know  two  hundred  persons  with  whom  he  was  confronted,  de- 
clared that  his  name  was  Jean  Bourguigroon,  that  he  lived  at  Barle- 
Duc,  and  had  only  arrived  in  Paris  three  days  before  his  arrest,  that 
he  did  not  know  either  Savard,  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  where  he  had 
been  arrested,  nor  any  of  the  four  persons  taken  at  the  same  time  with 
him.  He  had  an  object  in  playing  the  part  that  he  did.  He  thought 
by  keeping  his  promises  with  his  companions  to  the  last,  to  give  them 
time,  and  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  keeping  theirs  with  him. 

He  was  very  near  betraying  himself  one  day,  however,  when  he 
was  suddenly  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  his  young- 
est brother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  tor  years.  They  both  recognized 
him  with  tears  and  sobs ;  but  he,  soon  mastering  his  first  emotion, 
treated  them  as  impostors  and  false  witnesses,  and  said  they  were  peo- 
ple paid  by  his  enemies  to  work  his  ruin.  And  yet,  as  his  mother  was 
going  away,  he  made  a  few  steps  towards  her,  as  if  to  embrace  her, 
and  in  spite  of  himself  his  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears. 

If  from  nothing  else  than  the  different  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  he  could  see  that  the  fatal  term  was  drawing  near.  All  idle 
visitors  were  denied,  and  hardly  any  one  was  admitted  into  his  room 
but  the  Cure  of  Saint  Barthelemy,  to  whom  he  showed  great  defer- 
ence and  respect. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  l'^21.  Cartouche  was  sentenced 
by  the  Court  to  have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms  and  loins  broken  alive  on 
a  scaffold  which  should  be  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  Place  de 
Greve.  That  done,  his  body  should  be  placed  upon  a  wheel,  his  face 
turned  toward  the  sky,  there  to  end  his  days.  He  was  to  previously 
suffer  the  question  ordinaire  and  extraordinaire  and  his  goods  were 
to  be  confiscated  to  the  King.  The  sentence  concluded  with  a  re- 
tentum  to  the  effect  that  Cartouche  should  be  secretly  strangled  after 
he  had  been  put  upon  the  wheel. 

Condemned  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  he  had  to  suffer 
the  question  the  next  morning  at  eight;  an  accident  delayed  the 
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operation  till  nearly  nine  o'clock.  The  accident  was  not  an  uncom- 
nion  one ;  one  of  his  accomplices,  Jean  Baptiste  Magdelaine,  alias 
Beaulien,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  had  been  put  to  the  torture  before 
him,  and  died  just  as  he  was  taken  off  the  rack  to  be  laid  upon  a 
mattress. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  court,  judging  Cartouche  un^ 
able  to  bear  the  rack,  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  with  hernia, 
the  torture  of  the  boots  was  substituted,  but  without  avail ;  he  would 
confess  nothing.  In  the  afleraoon  of  the  same  day  he  voluntarily 
made  a  long  confession,  having  reference  to  six  murders  and  two 
hundred  robberies  at  the  least.  He  spontaneously  confessed  a  seventh 
murder,  then  added :  '  These  are  all  the  murders  I  remember ;  if  I 
have  committed  a  few  others,  it  has  been  without  anger  or  hatred,  and 
in  self-defence.  If  I  remembered  any  others,  I  would  confess  them 
also.' 

Such  was  the  desire  of  the  Parisians  to  see  the  end  of  this  noted 
robber,  that  on  the  very  day  that  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  that 
is  to  say,  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  a  crowd  assembled  in  the 
Place  de  Greve,  and  in  the  open  space  separating  it  from  the  Concier- 
gerie,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before  in  Paris.  All  the  win- 
dows looking  upon  the  Place  were  hired  for  exorbitant^  sums ;  two 
Englishmen,  who  had  made  the  journey  from  London  expressly  to 
witness  the  execution,  secured  one  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 
The  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  were  occupied  by  ladies  of  the 
court,  the  wives  of  magistrates  and  others  holding  official  positions ; 
several  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  solicit  an  entree.  Now,  as  we  shall  see,  the  execution  did  not  take 
place  until  Frid^,  the  twenty- eighth,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
consequently  this  aristocratic  and  plebeian  crowd  remained  m  the  street 
and  'at  the  windows  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  eating,  drinking, 
laughing,  singing,  and  cracking  jokes  at  one  another,  like  a  theatrical 
audience  that  is  kept  waiting  for  its  amusement. 

Breakfasting  with  his  confessor  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  Friday, 
Cartouche  was  asked  if  he  would  not  like  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  drink  coffee,  and  that  he  would  prefer  a  glass  of  wine 
and  a  bit  of  bread.  These  were  brought  him,  and  he  drank  'to  the 
health  of  his  two  judges. 

Af  two  o'clock  he  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  by  an  escort  of  two 
hundred  archers.  Arrived  there,  he  was  bound  to  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  At  half-past  two  the  reign  of 
Cartouche,  King  of  Paris,  was  at  an  end. 
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Wk  Bat  together  undemeatli  the  trees 

That  dropped  their  ahadows  down  the  grayel  walk ; 
And  when  the  leaves  bowed  to  the  pleasant  breeze,, 

We  wove  their  plaintive  rustling  in  oar  talk. 
Before  ns,  stretching  downward  o*er  the  hill, 

The  waving  wheat  slept  calmly  in  the  night, 
While  dreams  swept  o'er  it,  in  the  starlight  still, 

And  from  onr  lips  they  plumed  themselves  for  flight. 

We  talked,  in  tones  made  tender  by  the  sight 

Of  the  pale  moonlight  sleeping  on  the  earth, 
Of  hopes  and  plans  jast  struggling  into  light, 

To  which  our  Aetnal  life  had  given  birth. 
We  talked  of  every  day's  most  quiet  hours ; 

How  fast  they  flitted  from  our  grasp  away  ; 
How  peacefully  we  sat  among  the  flowers. 

And  heeded  not  the  pasdng  of  the  day. 

And  then  a  pause  slipped  in  among  our  words, 

And  then  we  said  :  '  How  sweet  the  sounds  to-night, 
Like  melodv  dropped  off  the  wings  of  birds, 

As  they  fly  upward  to  the  fields  of  light.' 
We  said :  *  How  calm  the  blessed  moonlight  lies. 

Upon  the  white  waves  of  the  silent  lake ; 
How  still  the  stars  o'erlook  us  with  sad  eyes. 

As  patiently  they  watch  the  evening  break.' 

And  lo  I  a  silence  came  with  measured  steps. 

And  sat  between  us,  with  its  soothing  ways; 
Till  thoughts  of  love  grew  large  upon  our  lips. 

Though  still  they  struggled  for  conventional  phrase. 
When,  Uke  a  rivers  swift,  resistless  course, 

H%$  love  leaped  into  words^  that  from  his  heart  ; 
Came  pressing  on  each  other,  with  such  force        '*^ 

The  tones  jarred  through  them  like  a  sound  apart*! 

And  as  on  eager  blossoms  falls  the  dew, 

So  fell  his  love  on  me,  with  pasuonate  will. 
Rippling  the  whole  length  of  my  nature  through. 

Leaving  no  current  undisturbed  and  stilL 
O  blessed  memory  of  that  sweet  night. 

When  we,  beneath  the  watchful,  rustling  trees. 
Drew  from  the  wine  of  love  its  ruby  light. 

And  drained  the  cup,  e'en  of  its  bitter  lees! 

O  quiet  hills,  and  lake  that  silent  lay ! 

Guard  well  the  memory  that  I  leave  to  you. 
For  o'er  its  grave  the  dead  leaves  toM  away. 

Withered  and  perished  for  the  lack  of  dew. 
0  leaf-lipped  trees,  through  which  the  shadows  shift ! 

Murmur  again  those  words  so  sweet  to  hear; 
That  I  may  gather,  where  life's  waters  drift  « 

Over  the  sands,  one  jewel  bright  and  clear. 
Si.  LouU,  Mo. 
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'ELO'V^  THKY  -NULNAXSrlEl  THE  LTJI^ATICS  ATT  GHIKB:r.- 

Thb  traveller  who  makes  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  these  days,  by  rail- 
car  and  steamer,  and  does  the  principal  cities  and  the  most  renowned 
resorts,  by  the  aid  of  a  guide-book,  really  learns  little  of  what  is  worth 
knowing,  concerning  the  countries  he  visits.  To  understand  the 
peculiarities  of  a  people,  to  become  familiar  with  their  customs,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thought,  one  must  turn  aside  from  the  regular  routes^ 
visit  the  towns  which  lie  remote  from  the  great  thoroughfares,  and 
study  the  ways  of  the  people  when  uncontaminated  by  the  constant 
influx  of  foreigners.  He  may  not  find  at  the  inns  of  these  country 
towns  waiters  who  speak  English  ;  he  may  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
French  and  German,  instead  of  English  cookery,  and  be  sweltered  at 
night  by  a  covering  of  feathers  instead  of  a  counterpane ;  but,  if  a 
careful  observer,  he  will  reap  benefits  from  his  leisurely  joumeyings 
over  territory  rarely  explored,  such  as  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
rapid  tourist. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  pass  through  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Ghent 
every  year,  yet  we  venture  to  say,  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  not  a 
dozen  have  visited  the  little  city  of  Gheel,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Antwerp,  and  but  twelve  from  TurnhOut,  an  important  station  on  the 
route  from  Brussels  to  Cologne ;  yet,  to  one  who  regards  the  study 
of  roan,  in  all  his  relations  to  life,  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
merits  of  laces,  paintings,  or  buildings,  Gheel  offers  more  of  interest 
than  either  of  the  Belgian  cities  we  have  named. 

The  Belgians  are  a  singular  people.  Except  in  the  large  cities,  they 
have  imbibed  very  little  of  the  gayety  and  frivolity  of  French  manners 
by  their  constant  intercourse  with  their  Gallic  neighbors.  Sedate, 
serious,  and  devout  as  the  Spaniards  whpse  yoke  they  bore  so  long, 
they  yet  combine  with  these  traits,  much  of  the  industrious  contented 
nature  of  the  Germans.  More .  densely  populated  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  Belgium  is  poor  in  every  thing  except  inhabitants ; 
its  soil,  naturally  sterile,  yields  but  a  moderate  return  for  the  severe 
ton  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  peasant  is  &in  to  content  himself,  hard 
as  his  labor  may  be,  with  black  bread  and  soup  maigre^  seldom  tasting 
meat,  and  only  occasionally  fish. 

I  had  heard  more  than  once  of  the  Insane  Colony  at  Gheel,  firom 
eminent  English  psychologists,  and  in  the  autumn  of  185 —  resolved 
to  visit  it.  To  do  so  now  is  a  matter  of  little  difiiculty,  though  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Belgium,  and  especially 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  was  known  as  '  Siberia,' 
it  was  a  formidable  undertaking.  Deep  sand  obstructed  the  miserable 
roads,  and  the  journey  from  Turnhout,  though  but  twelve  miles,  often 
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occupied  six  or  eight  hours.  All  this  is  changed  now.  Leaving 
Brussels  by  an  early  traio,  we  stop  at  Coutich,  the  second  station 
south  of  Antwerp,  whence  a  train  starts  immediately,  on  the  Tumhout 
line,  which  passes  through  Herenthals,  where  we  find  an  omnibas  in 
waiting  for  passengers  to  Gheel,  eight  miles  distant.  The  whole 
journey  from  Brussels  occupies  less  than  four  hours. 

The  commune  of  Gheel  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  about  three 
leagues  in  diameter,  lying  between  the  Great  Nethe  River,  and  two 
of  its  branches,  known  as  the  Little  or  Eastern  Nethes.    This  plain  is 
called  Campine,  or  Kempen  Land,  a  word  signifying,  like  our  campaign, 
or  the  Italian  campagna,  a  flat  level  without  trees.    The  climate  is 
cold  and  damp,  the  Campine  being  quite  elevated.    The  soil  was  origi- 
nally barren,  but  by  careful  and  painstaking  culture,  has  become  mode- 
rately productive,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Gheel,  which  appears  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.    The  commune  is 
said  to  be  more  healthy  than  the  adjacent  communes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  remarkable  for  longevity ;  but  the  water  is  bad,  being  im- 
pregnated with  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  intermittent  fevers,  typhus,  and 
pulmonary  affections  prevail  in   winter.    The  city  of  Gheel  —  for, 
having  a  burgmaster,  it  must  be  considered  a  city — has  a  population 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand.    The  population  of  the  commune 
is  about  ten  thousand.    Gheel  is  quite  a  pleasant  town.    Its  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  and  are  generally  two  stories  in  height.    Its  princi- 
pal street  is  long  and  wide,  and  has  many  good  buildings,  as  have  also 
three  or  four  other  streets.    The  Central  Square,  or  Platz,  is  large, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  stores  and  good  dwellings,  while 
the  fourth  side  is  occapied  by  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Amand,  or 
St.  Dympna,  for  it  is  known  by  both  names.    This  noble  edifice  was 
erected  about  a.d.  1200.    There  are  three  other  churches.    There  are 
two  good  hotels,  at  one  of  which,  De  Schild  van  Tumhout,  (Tumhout 
Arms,)   I  found  a  good  table,  pleasant  attendants,  and  the   m'ost 
scrupulous  neatness.    The  charges,  as  every  where  else  in  Belgium, 
were  very  moderate. 

Gheel,  like  many  other  of  the  Belgian  towns,  has  its  legend  of  its 
early  origin,  and  as  this  legend  is  more  interesting  than  most  of  its 
class,  and  has  unquestionably  a  thin  substratum  of  fact,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  connection  of  the  town  with  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  I  will  give  it  briefly.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Dympna,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  through  the  efforts  of  an  anchorite  named  Gerbert,  or 
Gerebert.  Her  father,  a  heathen,  who  had  for  some  time  looked 
with  lustful  eyes  upon  his  beautiful  daughter,  was  greatly  enraged  at 
her  conversion,  and  threatened  her  and  the  priest  with  his  vengeance, 
unless  she  abjured  Christianity  and  yielded  to  his  demands.     The 
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heroic  girl,  preferring  exile  and  death  to  apostasy  and  crime,  embarked 
with  Gerbert  for  the  continent,  and  the  two  found  their  way  to  Gheel. 
Here  Dympna  entered  upon  a  conventual  life,  while  Gerbert  established 
a  monastery ;  but  the  heathen  father  was  not  to  be  thus  balked  of  his 
prey ;  he  followed  them,  tracked  them  to  their  new  home,  and  renew* 
ing  his  demands,  which  were  as  steadfastly  refused  as  before,  drew  his 
sword,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  smote  off  the  heads  of  both  Gerbert  and  his 
daughter.  Among  the  witnesses  of  this  murder  were  some  lunatics,  who, 
by  the  iright,  were  restored  to  reason ;  and  the  bystanders  at  once  cried 
out,  *  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! '  and  proclaimed  throughout  the  adjacent 
country  that  God  had  vindicated  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the  Chris- 
tian virgin  by  thus  causing  her  death  to  be  the  means  of  restoring yrea- 
son  to  the  unfortunate.  What  became  of  the  wicked  old  &ther  the 
legend  saith  not ;  but  Dympna  was  speedily  canonized,  and  as  saint  and 
virgin,  her  body  and  that  of  the  priest  had  honorable  burial,  their 
tomb  being  changed  into  white  stone  —  the  rocks  of  the  commune  are 
of  dark  color — to  indicate  their  purity.  The  miracle  which  had  at- 
tended the  death  of  St.  Dympna  was  often  repeated,  says  the  legend, 
upon  the  insane  who  visited  her  tomb,  and  ere  long  the  demented 
who  had  wealthy  friends  were  brought  here,  in  very  considerable 
numbers,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  her  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  wits. 

At  length,  six  hundred  years  or  more  afler  her  death,  when  the 
£uth  in  saintly  intercession  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  had 
brought  no 'small  gain  to  the  Ghcelois,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
church,  in  commemoration  of  the  Virgin  Saint.  The  Cathedral  of  St. 
Amand,  or  St.  Dympna,  was  the  result  of  this  resolution ;  an  imposing 
structure,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  of  good  propor- 
tions. It  is  said  that  it  stands  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  original  tomb  of  St.  Dympna:  Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the 
church,  the  legend  goes  on  to  relate,  a  considerable  body  of  Germans 
invaded  Gheel,  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  and  thus  deriving  the  Gheelois  of  the  gain  arising  from  the 
visits  of  the  insane  to  the  healing  shrine.  The  inhabitants  resisted 
valiantly,  but  were  overpowered,  and  the  invaders  carried  off  a  cofSn 
which,  however,  proved  on  examination  to  be  that  of  Gerbert.  De- 
termined not  to  be  foiled,  they  made  a  second  descent  upon  the  town, 
but  this  time  the  Gheelois  had  assembled  a  force  sufficient  to  repulse 
them,  and  in  order  to  secure  these  precious  remains  from  further  dis- 
turbance, they  determined  to  place  them  in  a  shrine  in  the  church. 
To  do  this  was  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  than  they  had  expected. 
The  coffin  was  found,  but  no  human  force  availed  to  move  it  At  this 
juncture  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  resident  in  the  town,  came  to  them 
and  ssdd, '  You  will  never  move  it,  unless  you  take  that  horse,'  point- 
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ing  to  a  horse  which  they  had  not  till  then  seen,  The  deaf  mute  had 
never  spoken  before,  and  never  spoke  again.  The  workmen  thus  ad- 
vised, attached  the  horse  to  the  coffin,  and  drew  it  oat  with  ease ; 
but  when  the  work  was  done,  the  horse  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  come.  This  miracle,  it  is  added,  prodaced  a  wonderful  impression 
on  the  people. 

The  tomb  which  now  stands  in  the  church  is  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor  on  four  pillars,  and  underneath  it  the  lunatics,  or  their 
paid  representatives,  were  required  to  pass,  on  their  knees,  nine  times 
each  day  for  nine  successive  days.  The  stone  pavement  underneath 
the  tomb  is  deeply  worn  by  the  multitudes  who  have  made  this  jour- 
ney. The  altar-piece  of  the  principal  altar  of  the  church  represents 
St.  DyiQpna  seated  on  a  doud,  imploring  the  Divnos  Msbct  on  a 
group  of  lunatics  sending  near  her.  On  either  side,  other  groups  of 
the  insane  may  be  seen,  their  hands  and  feet  bound  by  golden  chains, 
similar  in  form  to  those  still  used  for  restraining  violent  maniacs. 

In  a  central  chapel  of  the  diambulatorium,  there  is  an  elaborate  carv- 
ing of  considerable  merit,  representing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the 
saint.  In  the  first  compartment  her  birth  is  portrayed ;  in  the  second, 
the  death  of  her  mother,  the  Queen  of  Ireland ;  in  the  third,  the  devil 
appears,  tempting  the  Irish  sovereign ;  the  fourth  shows  her  embark- 
ing on  board  ship  with  Gerbert ;  the  fifth  exhibits  the  King  in  pursuit, 
with  the  devil  at  his  ear,  prompting  him ;  in  the  sixth,  he  is  seen  cat- 
ting off  his  daughter's  head,  while  the  decapitated  corpse  of  Gerbert 
lies  near.  In  the  seventh,  several  priests,  richly  dressed,  are  carrying 
the  relics  of  the  saint  in  grand  procession.  In  the  eighth,  the  devil  is 
escaping  from  the  head  of  a  female  lunatic,  while  prayers  are  being 
said  by  some  priests,  and  a  chained  maniac  dose  by  seems  anxiously 
waiting  for  his  deliverance. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  church,  on  the  left;  of  the  choir,  St.  Dympna's 
statue,  di'essed  in  rich  silks  and  profusely  ornamented,  occupies  a  large 
glass-case,  and  before  it  are  wax  tapers  and  ^prie  Dieu. 

In  a  small  house  attached  to  the  principal  church-tower,  I  was  shown 
a  dark,  dungeon-like  room,  in  which,  formerly,  maniacs,  brought  here 
for  cure,  were  lodged  by  their  relatives  for  nine  days  consecutively, 
while  the  neuvaine^  or  nine  days'  exercise,  was  performed.  Nine 
young  virgins,  hired  for  the  purpose,  were  to  make  a  daily  procession 
through  and  around  the  church,  passing  nine  times  each  day,  on  thdr 
knees,  under  Dympna's  tomb,  chanting  all  the  time  invocations  for  the 
maniac's  recovery.  Meantime,  the  unfortunate  lunatic  was  chained 
by  the  wrist  and  ankle  near  the  fire-place  of  the  dungeon  already  de- 
scribed, or  at  night  confined  to  the  bed  by  chains,  and  often  made 
worse  undoubtedly  by  the  formulae  of  exorcism,  mumbled  over  by  the 
priest  in  his  presence. 
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These  superstitious  ceremonies  hare  now  fallen  into  desuetude, 
being  very  rarely  practised  of  late  years ;  *  The  people,'  as  a  venerable 
old  abbe  told  me  with  a  sigh,  ^  having  lost  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  intercession  of  saints.' 

On  St.  Dympna's  day,  which  is  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, I  was  told  that  thousands  of  people  from  neighboiing  communes 
flock  into  Gheel,  and  pay  tl^eir  homage  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
many  of  them  passing  on  their  knees  under  her  tomb  as  a  preventive 
of  insanity.  So  much  for  the  legend  of  Gheel  and  the  church's  treat- 
ment of  its  lunatics.  Let  us  now  turn  to  its  history  as  a  colony  of  the 
insane,  and  see  what  is  the  condition  of  the  Gheel  of  to-day. 

The  open-air  treatment  of  the  insane  is  no  newly-devised  system. 
Melampus,  even  in  the  mythologio  period  of  Grecian  history,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  its  advantages,  for  we  read  that  he  compelled  the 
daughters  of  King  Admetus,  who  had  become  lunatics,  to  follow  the 
herds  over  the  hills,  and  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  bracing  moun- 
tain air,  and  that,  by  this  treatment,  he  restored  them  to  reason.  The 
Egyptian  priests,  who  were  skilled  in  medicine,  cam.e  still  nearer  to 
the  practice  of  the  Gheelois.    The  insane  were  congregated  near  their 
temples,  which  generally  occupied  the  centre  of  a  large  open  space. 
Th^y  were  here  compelled  to  go  through  many  religious  ceremonies, 
in  order  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  required  to  take  loDg  walks, 
V>  go  from  one  temple  to  another,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of  their 
time  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  other  exercises  in  the  open  air. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  monks  of  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  applied  the  same 
principles,  agricultural  labor  and  open*air  exercise,  to  the  treatment 
of  lunatics ;  but  the  rich  would  not  work,  and  very  few  of  them  were 
cured,  while  of  the  poor,  the  greater  part  recovered.    We  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  believe  that  either  of  these  cases  served  in 
any  respect  as  a  model  for  Gheel.    Its  system  has  grown  out  of  the 
necessities  of  its  case.    For  several  centuries  the  number  of  the  in- 
sane resident  in  the  commune  has  ranged  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  persons.    At  first,  and  indeed  for  several  hundred  years, 
they  came  to  take  advantage  of  the  iatercession  of  the  saint  ;*  but  as 
but  few  could  perform  a  neuvaine  at  the  same  time,  and  as,  moreover, 
the  purses  of  many  of  them  were  not  heavy,  they  boarded  in  the  fiun- 
ilies  of  the  commune,  and  often  sought  to  lighten  their  expenses  by 
engaging  in  agrciultural  or  other  labor.    In  many  instances  this  would 
lead  to  their  recovery,  which,  though  attained  without  the  ceremony, 
was  considered  as  due  to  the  interposition  of,  St.  Dympna;   and 
others  similarly  afflicted,  were  brought  to  the  place  by  their  Mends, 
in  the  hope  that  they  also  might  be  benefited.    Gradually  abuses 
grew  up  requiring  judicial  redress,  and  though  the  people  are,  in  dis- 
po^tion  and  habits,  admirably  adapted  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
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insane,  yet  some  regulations  have  been  found  necessary,  and  these, 
being  enacted  by  the  government,  form  the  code  by  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  insane  with  the  other  inhabitants  are  governed.  This 
code  is  simple,  easily  comprehended,  and  adapted  by  its  justness  and 
fiumess,  to  work  beneficially  for  both  parties. 

The  entire  commune  of  Gheel  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  a 
physician  is  appointed  for  each,  who  has /charge  of  the  treatment,  med- 
ical and  general,  of  the  lunatics  in  his  section,  making  frequent  reports 
to  the  medical  inspector  or  head-physician  of  the  commune,  whose 
power  over  the  insane  and  the  families  which  receive  them  is  almost 
absolute.  This  medical  inspector  may  enter  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night,  and  without  notice,  any  dwelling  in  the  commune  where  the 
insane  are  kept,  examine  their  rooms,  bedding,,  and  food,  and  inquire 
into  the  attendance  they  receive ;  hear  complaints  on  either  side,  re- 
move patients,  deprive  the  housekeeper  of  his  license  or  require  him 
to  furnish  better  accommodations.  The  poorer,  the  more  infirm,  imbe- 
cile or  helpless  a  patient  is,  the  stronger  the  claim  he  has  upon  the 
medical  inspector.  Such  powers  can  only  be  safely  delegated  to  men 
of  great  prudence,  judgment,  and  humanity;,  and  in  this  respect, 
the  Belgian  goveramcnt  have  been  singularly  happy  in  their  choice. 
Dr.  Bulkins,  the  present  inspector,  and  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Parigot, 
are  both  admirably  adapted  to  so  delicate  an  office,  and  both  hare 
filled  it  with  great  success.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  to  have  lettei*s  to  Dr,  Bulkins,  and  to  secure  his  services  as 
my  chaperone,  in  visiting  this  interesting  community ;  and  I  can  tes- 
tify most  heartily  to  his  tact,  patience,  humanity,  and  impartiality  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Ihe  sectional  physicians  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  were  Drs.  Van  Yetzen,  Broechmans,  De  Backer  and 
Yerbist.  Surgical  diseases  are  not  frequent,  and  Dr.  Girolt  officiated 
as  surgeon  for  the  whole  commune. 

There  were  at  this  time  seven  hundred  and  seventy*four  insane  per- 
sons in  the  commune,  or  about  seven  and  three-fourths  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population.  The  proportion,  Dr.  Bulkins  informed  me,  had  at 
one  time  been  fully  ten  per  cent,  but  since  the  erection  of  insane  hos- 
pitals on  improved  plans  in  the  larger  cities  of  Belgium,  the  violent, 
dangerous,  suicidal  and  homicidal  cases  were  for  the  most  part  sent  to 
those  institutions,  while  quiet  cases,  especially  if  incurable,  were  for- 
warded to  Ghcel.  This  had  operated  to  diminish  their  numbers  about 
twenty  per  cent. 

These  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  patients  are  distributed  in 
nearly  five  hundred  different  dwellings,  not  quite  one-half  being  in 
the  city  of  Gheel,  while  the  remainder  are  scattered  through  the  com- 
mune. Except  in  very  rare  cases,  no  &mily  is  allowed  to  board  more 
than  four  lunatics,  and  very  many  receive  only  one  or  two.    The 
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regulations  in  regard  to  the  food,  clothing,  furniture  and  room  of  the 
patients,  are  very  strict.    The  utmost  cleanlmess  is  enforced.    In 
summer,  jyt,  Bulkins  said,  the  lunatic  residents  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  their  domicil  hefore  six  in  the  morning,  or  remain  away  from  it 
later  than  eight  p.m.    In  winter  the  hours  were  from  eight  a.m.  to 
four  P.M.     No  one  is  allowed  to  furnish  them  with  any  spirituous 
liquors ;  nor  can  the  keeper  of  a  cabaret  supply  refreshments,  except 
to  quiet,  tranquil  patients,  whose  names  are  rec&rded  in  his  book. 
The  householders  licensed  to  receive  lunatic  boarders,  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  *•  hoats^  or  {hose  allowed  to  take  patients  paying  at 
least  five  dollars  per  annum  more  than  the  indigent  patients ;  and 
*  nourriciers  *  or  foster-fathers,  who  take  charge  of  the  pauper  and  in- 
digent lunatics,  receiving  about  forty-six  or  forty-seven  dollars  per 
annum,  for  their  food,  clothing  and  attention.    Living  is  proverbially 
cheap  in  Belgium,  especially  among  the  laboring  classes,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  support  an  adult  on  this  sum. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  lunatics  are  both  able  and  willing  to  work, 
and  thus  bring  in  considerable  sums  in  aid  of  the  families  who  take 
charge  of  them;  but  this  is  an  item  which  cannot  be  reckoned  upon 
beforehand,  as  the  patients  are  given  out  in  the  order  they  are  re- 
ceived, and  the  nourricier  is  as  likely  to  receive  a  poor  bed-ridden 
crone,  as  an  active,  capable  man  or  woman.    Yet  the  physicians  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that  cases  of  neglect,  and  deprivation  of  suitable 
food  or  clothing,  were  exceedingly  rare.    Indeed,  it  was  the  general 
rule,  that  among  these  families  oi  nourriciers^  if  there  was  a  necessity 
for  pinching  economy  any  where,  it  was  practised  in  the  family,  and 
not  on  the  patient.    The  wife  wore  her  cloak,  though  old  and  shabby, 
or  the  husband  his  blouse,  a  year  longer,  that  the  lunatic  might  have 
a  new  and  warm  jacket  or  petticoat ;  if  there  was  any  thing  beyond 
the  common  fare  upon  the  table,  the  lunatic  was  first  served,  and  then 
the  others,  if  any  was  left. 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  classed  as  working  at 
some  employment;  of  these,  a  large  proportion  are  women.  The 
other  half  are  eithei^  unable  or  unwilling  to  work.  About  one-six- 
teenth of  the  whole  number  are  classed  as  rich  patients,  and  pay  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum.  The  indigent 
patients  are  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder  or  mid- 
dle class  pay  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per  annum. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  whole  were  affected  by  mania  in 
someform,  sixty  were  melancholic,  fifty-one  epileptic,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  demented. 

Having  obtained  these  statistics,  I  went  with  Dr.  Bulkins,  at  his  re- 
quest, on  one  of  his  rounds,  to  observe  for  myself  the  condition  o 
the  insane,  and  the  results  of  a  mode  of  treatment  varying  so  greatly 
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from  that  in  vogne  in  the  insane  hospitals.  As  he  purposed  visiting 
the  remoter  districts  of  the.  commune,  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and 
entering  it,  drove  with  me  to  one  of  the  most  barren  and  Fonely  por- 
tions of  the  Campme,  some  two  leagues  or  more  from  Ghed.  Our 
first  call  was  to  be  at  an  isolated  cottage  on  the  highest  part  of  this 
moor ;  but  some  time  before  we  reached  it  we  met  a  gray-haired  luna- 
tic, the  solitary  boarder  at  this  cottage,  Dr.  Bulkins  said,  who,  with 
bare  head,  and  his  long  locks  flying  in  the  wind,  was  gesticulating 
furiously,  and  occasionally  uttering  cries  and  howls  in  a  most  stento- 
rian voice.  * 

^He  imagines  himself,'  said  the  doctor^  Uo  be  Napoleon,  and  he  is 
giving  his  orders  to  his  troops  who  ai-e  gathered  for  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  is  one  of  our  noisest  patients,  and  on  this  plain  he  can 
have  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  lungs,  without  disturbing  any 
one.' 

^  Is  he  not  dangerous  and  violent  to  others  ? '  I  asked. 
*  Not  at  all,'  was  the  reply,  '  as  you  shall  see  for  yourself.  Yon  lit- 
tle child  has  been  sent  afler  him ;  see  how  easily  he  will  control  him.' 
The  child  whom  the  doctor  pointed  out,  was  a  rosy-cheeked,  bare- . 
legged  little  urchin  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  summers,'  and  as  the  luna- 
tic was  giving  the  word  of  command  to  his  imaginary  legions  to 
wheel  and  charge  in  battalions,  the  little  fellow  plucked  the  skirt  of 
his  blouse,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  when,  presto,  change  I 
the  eoirdietant  emperor  was  transformed  into  a  quiet,  humble,  #hame- 
&ced  man,  who  with  shambling  step  and  downcast  eye,  suffered  the 
boy  to  lead  him  to  the  cottage. 

*'  A  little  child  shall  lead  them,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  to  me, 
smiling. 

We  alighted  at  the  cottage ;  every  thing  was  very  plain,  and  the 
cottagers  were  evidently  poor ;  but  the  best  room  in  the  house  was 
the  lunations,  and  its  snow-white  cupboard  and  benches,  and  its  nicely 
sanded  floor,  gave  evidence  of  the  neatness  of  the  cottager's  wife. 
^  Who  have  the  principal  charge  of  the  lunatics  in-doors  ? '  I  asked. 
*The  women  and  children  for  the  most  p^t,'  was  the  reply. 
*  When  very  violent,  the  men  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  asked  to 
help,  but  there  are  very  few  women  in  the  commune  who  are  not 
competent  to  onanage  even  the  most  turbulent,  and  generally  they 
succeed  much  better  than  the  men.  They  possess  more  tact  and 
adaptation  to  the  work.  Our  women  are  usually  very  amiable,  and 
centuries  of  experience  have  given  them  a  skill  in  the  management  of 
the  insane  you  will  seldom  meet  elsewhere.' 

We  drove  next  to  a  small  hamlet  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
insane  persons.  On  our  way  we  met  two  young  men,  with  their  legs 
ti^  loosely  together  with  thongs. 
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*  That,'  said  the  doctor,  *  is  to  prevent  tliem  from  running  away.' 
'What  hinders  their  taking  them  off,  if  they^wish  to  escape?'  I 

asked.  •  * 

*  Nothing  except  a  bit  of  superstition.  The  thongs  are  put  on  with 
a  ceremony  which  invests  them  with  a  sort  of  sacredness,  in  their 
view,  and  they  never  take  them  off  themselves.' 

*  Do  you  have  many  escapes  ? ' 

*  Very  few ;  only  eleven  last  year,  and  most  of  those  did  not  go 
far.  As  the  householders  lose  their  pay  from  the  day  the  patient 
Escapes,  and  can  get  no  more  patients  till  his  return,  they  are  usually 
successful  in  bringing  them  back  very  soon.' 

*  How  many,'  I  asked,  *  are  under  restraint  of  any  description  ? ' 

*  Only  about  thirty  of  the  whole  number  in  the  commune.' 

*  And  what  are  your  restraints  ? ' 

*The  thongs,  as  you  have  seen,  the  camisole,  and  strapping  the 
arms  back  at  the  elbows,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  striking  others.' 

*  No  chains  ? ' 

*  Not  now ;  formerly  they  were  thought  necessary,  but  we  are  very 
thoroughly  converted  to  the  system  of  non-restraint.' 

As  we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  a  lunatic  was  carrying  in  his 
arms  a  pretty  little  girl  of  two  or  three  years,  with  whose  prattle  he 
seemed  greatly  delighted. 

*That  man,'  said  the  doctor,  *is  subject  to  violent  paroxysms  of 
mania,  during  which  he  destroys  furniture  and  clothing,  and  is  really 
dangerous.  Formerly  we  should  have  chained  him ;  and  even  since 
he  came  here,  the  payaan  w}th  whom  he  lives  was  seriously  bruised 
in  the  attempt  to  subdue  him  in  one  of  these  paroxysms ;  but  the 
sight  of  that  child,  and  permission  to  take  it  in  his  arms,  q^uiets  him  at; 
once.' 

'  But  is  there  not,'  I  asked,  *  danger  to  the  child  in  trusting  her  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  maniac  ? ' 

*  I  think  not,'  he  answered,  *  in  this  case.  When  a  lunatic  manifests 
a  dislike  for  a  child,  (a  very  rare  circumstance,)  they  should  never  be 
left  alone  together.  We  h&d  a  painful  incident,  residting  in  the  death 
of  a  little  child  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  but  there  the  lunatic,  who 
was  of  a  very  jealous  temper,  had  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  child.' 

'  Have  you  had  no  other  misfortunes  arising  from  this  perfect  free- 
dom in  which  the  lunatics  are  indulged  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  One  only.  In  1846  the  burgomaster  of  Gheel  waS  assassinated  by 
a  lunatic,  whom  he  had  needlessly  irritated.  The  man  professed  to  be 
a  physician,  and  went  about  the  country,  gathering  up  herb's  and  sim- 
ples, with  which  he  concocted  nauseous  doses,  which  some  of  the  pay- 
Sana  were  foolish  enough  to  take.  The  burgomaster  was  a  druggist, 
and  partly,  I  presume,  from  professional  jealousy,  and  partly,  possi- 
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bly,  from  the  love  of  teasing,  he  ridiculed  the  lunatic  before  a  crowd 
of  people,  callipg  him  a  quack  and  a  swindler,  and  forbidding  him  to 
pret§nd  to  practise  toy  more.  The  man  was  very  angry  and  much 
.  excited,  and  soon  after,  meeting  the  burgomaster  alone,  he  plunged  a 
knife  into  his  breast.' 

^  Do  70U  not  find  inconvenience  and  crii^e  the  result  of  the  &miliar 
acquaintance  of  lunatics  of  the  two  sexes  ? ' 

^  Far  less  than  among  the  sane.  There  have  been  only  four  cases  of 
sexual  crime  in  seven  years.' 

*Mrs. ,'  said  the  doctor  to  a  comely  matron  of  fifty,  in  the^ 

next  cottage  we  entered,  ^  the  friends  of  Lacordaire  have  lost  very 
heavily  by  the  flood,  and  write'  me  that  they  can  allow  but  two  hun- 
dred a^d  fifty  francs  a  year  for  his  support  hereafter.  I  will  send 
him  to  Henri,  (a  nourricier  who  had  applied  for  another  patient,)  and 
give  you  Colonel  Minot,  who  has  just  come,  and  whose  friends  are 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  having  him  well  attended.' 

A  tear  started  in  the  good  woman's  eye. 

'  Doctor,'  said  she,  ^  I  cannot  give  up  Lacordaire ;  he  has  been  with 
me  fifteen  years,  and,  helpless  as  he  is,  I  love  him  like  a  brother.  I 
will  keep  him  at  the  reduced  price.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  the  Doctor,  in  his  brisk  way,  *  we  will  arrange  it 
some  how ;  for  I  have  told  Colonel  Minot's  friends  that  you  will  take 
him,  which  gave  them  great  satisfaction.' 

^  I  cannot  do  it,  if  I  must  in  consequence  give  np  Lacordaire,'  said 
the  matron  decidedly. 

As  we  left  the  house.  Dr.  Bulkins  said  to  me :  '  This  is  a  not  unfre- 
quent  ocouiTcnce.  Our  people  very  ofterf  become  much  attached  to 
the  patients,  and  most  strongly,  I  think,  to  the  helple^  ones.' 
*  As  we  rode  slowly  over  the  Campine,  we  saw  considerable  num- 
bers of  the  male  patients  in  the  fields,  laboring  quite  actively,  and 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  cottages  T  noticed  women,  whom 
the  Doctor  informed  me,  were  lunatics,  sewing,  knitting,  performing 
household  duties,  or  still  oftener,  taking  care  of  young  children. 

*  Nothing,'  said  Dr.  B.,  '  exerts  a  more  powerftd  influence  on  our 
lunatics,  than  the  presence  of  children.  They  become  quiet  at  once 
under  the  magnetism  of  the  eye  and  voice  of  a  child.' 

I  inquired  the  number  of  recoveries. 

*The  per-centage  is  not  large,'  said  the  Doctor  sadly ;  *from  seven 
to  ten  per  cent  is  all  that  we  can  report.  It  should  be  considered, 
however,  that  most  of  our  cases  are  chronic,  and  would  generally  be 
pronounced  incurable  when  they  come  here.  I  think  our  success  is 
about  as  good  as  that  of  hospitals  for  incurables  generally.' 

^  And  the  deaths  ? '  I  asked. 

*  About  the  same  per-centage  as  the  recoveries.    Our  patients  gen- 
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erally  live  longer  here  than  the  same  class  in  the  hospitals,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  so  much  in  the  open  air.  Some  of  them  die  at  a 
great  age ;  but  general  paralysis  is  here,  as  every  where  else,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  a  formidable,  frequent,  and  fatal  disease.' 

We  had  now  returned  to  the  city,  and  as  we  passed  a  commodious 
brick  building,  *  That,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  is  our  Music-Hall,  at  which 
such  of  our  patients  as  are  musically  inclined  hold  reunions  occasion- 
ally. The  plan  of  these  reunions  was  suggested  by  one  of  our  pa- 
tients, who  had  been  an  eminent  violinist,  and  who  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  musical  association  herie.' 

At  a  cabaret  near  by,  a  company  of  aged  men,  all  lunatics,  the 
Doctor  said,  were  quietly  playing  at  doi^noes.  We  reached  the 
doctor's  office  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  omnibus  started  for 
Herenthals  to  meet  the  Antwerp  train;  and  I  was  consequently 
obliged  to  bid  my  courteous  entertainer  a  hasty  adieu,  and  soon  after 
to  take  my  last  look  upon  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Oheel,  and  its 
colony  of  Itmatics. 
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If  I  die  early,  bury  me 
Where  the  warm  sun  is  shining  clearly, 
No  marble  and  no  willow  tree,         ^ 
If  I  die  early. 


In  some  still  spot  I  used  to  know, 
Where  the  blue  violets  love  to  grow, 
It  will  be  sweet  to  slumber  so, 
.  If  I  die  early. 


If  I  die  early,  think  of  me, 
As  one  escaped  from  care  and  sorrow. 
Who  watched  but  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  shining  morrow. 


There  sometimes  let  your  footsteps  rove, 
Look  up  in  the  calm  sky  above, 
And,^ smiling,  thank  the  God  of  Love, 
That  I  died  early. 
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Unbeb  the  chiirDecember  moon 

Are  crimes,  wild  revels,  and  slumbers  sweet : 
There  are  hearts  tl^at  mourn  some  dear  hope*8  doom, 

And  pulses  that  to  joy-bells  beat 

Under  the  moon,  a  white  corpse  lies, 

With  softly-falling  and  golden  hair ; 
With  pale  lids  over  the  clouded  eyes, 

And  folded  hands  on  a  bosom  &ir ; 
On  a  maiden  bosom  cold  and  calm. 

White  in  the  chill  moon^s  frosty  glow,  • 

Under  the  rigid  and  icy  palm, 

Rosy  and  round  in  the  last  year*s  snow : 
White  is  the  curtain's  sweeping  fall,  • 

The  drapery  of  the  couch  is  white ; 
Spotless  the  shroud  and  the  heavy  pall  — 

Under  the  moon  is  a  corpse  to-night ! 

Under  the  moon  is  a  bride  to-night : 

With  lips  of  glowing  and  maiden  bloom. 
And  eyes  outshining  the  torches  bright 

That  glitter  around  the  festal  room : 
Smiling  she  draws  the  curtains  aside, 

The  velvet  curtains  of  crimson  hue. 
While  silver-crowned  in  her  royal  pride. 

The  full  moon  sits  in  the  frosty  blue ; 
And  *  Look,  dear  love,'  she  says  to  the  groom, 

With  smiles  and  blushes  upon  her  brow, 
*  Strange]^  we,  in  the  last  year's  moon. 

Solemnly  plighted  and  wedded  now.' 
He  softly  smiles  .on  his  blushing  bride, 

But  in  his  eyes  creeps  a  shadowy  gloom, 
And  turning  a  troubled  face  aside, 

He  dares  not  look  on  the  winter  moon. 

The  night  grows  late :  they  pass  the  wine ; 

They  drink  the  healtfi  of  the  *  happy  pair,' 
Bright  as  her  eyes,  the  jewels  shine 

In  the  fair  bride's  wavy  and  raven  hair. 
But  the  bridegroom  groweth  still  and  pale, 

He  shades  his  face  with  its  mantling  gloom. 
And  from  his  heart  of  hearts,  a  wail 

Goes  up  to  the  mocking  winter  moon. 
He  too  remembers  the  last  year's  snow. 

And  other  lips  of  as  fresh  a  bloom. 
Eyes  that  sparkled  a  year  ago, 

Clouded  and  pale,  under  this  year's  moon. 
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•  1. 

OOIMO     BACK     AGAIN. 

Desbcbated  by  a  rail-road  entering  the  village  close  by  the  identi- 
cal stream  where  I  used  to  catch  minnows  with  a  pin-hook  —  new 
houses  and  new  faces  at  the  station  —  not  the  old  houses  with  their 
steep  roofs,  but  new-fashioned  ones,  with  piazzas  round  them ;  I  am 
on  the  sunny  side  side  of  the  cars,  and  have  kept  the  blinds  down  till 
now,  but  something  tells  me  we  are  nearing  the  village  of  boyhood, 
and  as  we  ^  slow,'  I  raise  the  blind.  There 's  the  saole  turn  in  the  road, 
I  remember  that ;  but  how  small  the  old  church  looks  with  its  open 
belfry !  Can  that  be  the  same  belfry  where  the  swallows  nested,  and 
where  we  used  to  try  and  throw  stones?  It  looks  as  though  one 
might  toss  a  stone  there  now.  And  there,  in  the  distance,  is  the  old 
house ;  even  that  looks  small.  And  there 's  the  hill  we  used  to  slide 
down  in  the  winter-time,  always  warned  to  be  careful.  I  wonder  how 
a  boy's  sled  could  go  down  such  a  hill,  though  perhaps  it  has  been 
graded.  But  the  whistle  sounds,  and  I  am  whirled  by  all  the  old 
familiar  places,  and  go  on  dreaming  of  the  boyhood's  days  passed 
away  forever.  .... 

We  have  crossed  a  new  bridge  over  the  river,  and  that  river 
divides  my  childhood  from  my  manhood. 

There  are  church  spires  in  (he  distance,  and  I  shade  my  eyes  from 
the  glistening  steeples.  We  are  passing  along  roads  lined  with  elms  ; 
twenty  mmutes  only,  since  I  left  my  boyhood's  home,  and  now  stand- 
ing on  the  very  pavements  where,  in  the  former  days,  all  my  manhood 
burst  upon  me.  • 

I  must  stop  here  awhile ;  there  is  something  sacred  here.  As  I  go 
up  the  street  a  home  feeling  comes  over  me.  I  seem  to  know  every 
one  I  meet,  and  yet  know  no  one ;  they  are  all  strange  fiices,  and  yet 
are  the  type  of  the  former  time.  I  think  I  know  where  they  are 
going — down  to  the  office  yonder  for  letters.  I  draw  my  hat  closer 
over  my  eyes ;  there  is  a  struggle  coming  soon.  I  pass  an  alley-way 
leading  from  the  street,  and  look  up  to  an  old,  familiar  window,  but 
some  one  has  put  up  a  tall  building  in  the  rear,  and  the  window  is  shut 
out.  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  The  struggle  is  put  off  a  little  time,  and 
the  great  sorrow  lifted  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  oome  thicker  and 
darker  as  I  turn  the  corner ;  and  the  old  green,  with  its  churches  and 
its  trees,  bursts  on  me.  I  must  stop  here  —  here  in  front  of  the  house 
which  I  could  not  see  from  the  alley»way.  I  wish  it  was  night,  that  I 
might  go  up  and  kneel  on  those  steps,  and  be  left  there  a  little  while 
alone.    It  was  just  there,  between  those  two  windows,  that  we  stood, 
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she  beaatifal  in  her  innocence,  and  I  strong  in  my  manhood.  Even 
now  can  I  see  the  man  of  God  taking  one  step  forward,  joiniDg  our 
hands  and  saying :  *  Those  whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  mtm 
pnt  asunder.'  I  remember  the  beautiful  roses  in  her  head- dress,  but 
visions  come  to  me  of  stiff,  cold  japonicas  laid  round  her  pale  face  in 
the  winter  time.        .... 

I  go  on  to  my  old  boarding-place.  I  put  my  face  against  the  win- 
dow-pane  and  strive  to  forget ;  but  how  can  I,  while  the  same  chapel- 
bell  yonder  is  ringing  huri'iedly,  and  the  same  students  rushing'  across 
the  green.  I  am  all  lost  in  thought,  when  some  one  touches  me  on 
the  arm.  *  Do  you  wish  dinner,  sir  ? '  I  ought  to  know  that  voice, 
but  not  that  gray  hair.  I  tell  him  I  will  wait  for  tea.  He  turns  to 
go,  but  I  call  him  back.  He  recognizes  me ;  he  talks  of  old  times. 
He  is  the  man  who  used  to  make  the  fires  in  the  house,  but  he  has  a 
heart.  He  asks  about  my  wife,  and  I  tell  him  about  the  japonicas,  and 
the  old  man  goes  away  sorrowful  because  he  can  give  no  comfort.  I 
remember  him  afterward  as  the  one  friend  left  to  me  in  the  city  where 
aforetime  I  knew  so  many. 

•  ••■..  • 

I  am  hurried  along  Again  in  the  train,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  alone  in 
the  world.  The  spring-time  has  been,  and  the  summer,  and  now  to  me 
all  is  cold,  dreary  winter-time ;  and  yet  the  spring-time  of  nature  is 
once  more  bursting  on  me.  The  buds  are  all  swollen  on  the  trees  off 
which  we  two  picked  the  fruit  last  summer.  I  have  taken  the  straw 
off  the  roses  in  front  of  the  house  —  sl!e  saw  them  covered  in  the  fall- 
time  —  and  though  the  same  flowers  may  bloom  there  as  fresh  and 
beautiful,  yet  other  hands  shall  tend  them.  The  same  seed  she 
gathered  will  soon  be  plai^ted,  but  she  will  not  see  their  blooming. 
Yet,  why  should  I  sorrow  for  the  future  ?  She  died  with  flowers  in 
her  hand,  and  looking  on  the  flower-cross  hung  upon  her  foot-board  — 
gazing  on  that  with  her  soft  eyes  of  love  —  she  told  us  of  visions  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  the  land  whither  she  was  hastening,  where  there 
was  neither  summer  nor  winter,  day  nor  night,  but  all  things  were  il- 
lumined by  the  effulgent  glory  of  God. 

We  have  a*  vault  in  the  city,  deep  down  under  the  groud,  where 
coffins  are  laid  on  shelves  like  merchandise.  And  here,  in  the  country, 
we  have  a  beautiful  grave-yard,  where  the  grass  grows  green  and  the 
birds  sing  in  the  summer-time.  So,  because  she  loved  flowers,  we 
buried  her  here  in  the  country ;  and  in  a  few  days,  now,  I  shall  take 
my  little  girls  up,  and  they  will  plant  roses  there,  *  because  mother 
loved  them,'  and  because  she  died  folding  her  hands  so  peacefully,  and 
looking  on  the  flower-cross. 
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THB  DOG,  THE  SEXTON.  AND  THE  DRIVE. 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  there.  The  grass  is  beginning  to  look  green, 
and  the  old  sexton  was  sodding  the  new  graves  made  in  the  winter* 
tiiz\e.  No  one  went  with  me  —  only  the  dog  she  nsed  to  love,  the 
same  one  she  brought  up  in  the  cars  with  her,  the  same  one  that  we 
called  away  from  her  door  the  night  before  the  japonicas  were  laid 
about  her. 

The  poor  dog  had  never  been  up  to  the  cemetery  before ;  but  when 
I  opened  the  iron  gate,  and  went  into  the  inclosure,  he  came  close  in 
behind,  and  as  I  stood  by  the  earth  mound  and  raised  my  hat,  he  lay 
^  close  down,'  and  knew  as  well  as  I  did  what  the  long  heap  of  earth 
meant ;  and,  with  his  head  between  his  paws,  perhaps  he  thought  of 
aU  the  kindnesses  of  his  old  mistress,  and  all  the  many  times  his  rough 
head  had  been*  patted  with  soft  hands,  and  all  the  gentle  words  that 
had  been  spoken  to  him. 

'Soft  hands  shall  no  more  stroke  you,  my  &ithful  Watch;  her 
gentle  voice  will  no  more  call  you  from  the  river  in  the  summer-time, 
as  it  was  wont  to  do  when  you  swam  so  fiir  away  with  the  stick  the 
little  children  threw  you.  Poor  dog  I  you  and  I  are  getting  old 
together.'  • 

I  kneel  down.  Watch  comes  nearer  to  me  —  he  looks  up  in  my 
face.'  I  know  what  he  would  say,  if  he  could :  *  We,  who  are  left,  will 
be  faithful  to  one  another — you  and  I,  and  the  little  children,^ 

I  meet  the  old  sexton  down  by  the  gate  yonder,  and  he  tells  me  it 
is  hardly  time  to  put  the  sods  on  yet.  He  is  waiting  for  the  grass  to 
grow  a  little  more.  He  wants  green  sods  for  young  graves.  The  old 
man  says  something  about  putting  down  the  tomb-stones,  but  the 
words  seem  harsh  to  nie.  He  talks  of  it  as  a  business  thing.  AU  my 
heart  comes  up  in  my  throat.  I  leave  the  old  man,  and  Watch  and  I 
go  home  together. 

The  house-blinds  are  all  open  again  —  they  were  shut  tight  only  a 
few  days  ago  —  but  no  gay,  pleasant  voice  welcomes  us  on  the  door- 
sill,  as  it  use^  to  do  in  former  time.  Inside  there  is  a  strange  smeU, 
as  if  the  painter  had  been  there.  There  is  a  little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  but  they  keep  the  door  shut,  because  the  strange  smell  seems 
to  come  stronger  when  it  is  open. 

•  •••••• 

I  have  come  up  early  from  the  chy  to-day.  The  little  children  are 
delighted  because  there  is  a  carriage  and  two  white  horses  in  front  of 
the  gate.  They  are  going  up  to  see  where  mamma  is,  and  to  take  the 
rose-bushes.    We  go  up  together.    Every  thing  is  done  in  silence ; 
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but  when  the  roses  are  all  planted,  a  child's  face  looks  up  to  mine  and 
says :  *  Papa,  I  know  whose  grave  this  is ;  it  is  mamma's.  But  whose 
grave  is  that  with  the  tall  tower  on  it  over  there  ?  *  I  tell  her  that  is 
some  one  else's  grave,  and  ask  her :  ^  Where  is  mamma  ?  '  A  little 
while  she  looks  on  the  earth-mound ;  then,  glancing  upward,  points 
with  her  hand,  and  says :  '  Mamma  is  in  the  sky,  papa.' 

•  •••••  • 

The  little  girls  and  I  go  away  together,  and  they  are  glad  to  see  the 

horses  and  carriage  again  ;  and  while  I  am  filled  with  sorrow,  they,  in 
their  pure  young  girlhood,  are  trying  to  settle  between  them  whether 
the  horses  are  gray  horses  or  white,  and  whether,  if  they  asked  papa, 
he  would  take  them  a  longer  drive,  down  under  the  aqueduct,  and 
along  the  stream  where  the  mill-wheels  are  all  the  while  making  such 
a  pleasant  noise.  3o  we  go  down  there,  and  see  the  same  wheels 
going  round  that  she  and  I  saw  last  summer,  and  the  same  great  mass 
of  foam  snuggling  itself  up  close  by  the  mill. 

The  little  children  are  glad  to  see  the  white  foam  breaking  away  and 
dancing  down  along  the  ripples ;  but  to  me,  older  than  they,  it  brings 
sad  meaning  —  it  looks  like  the  snow-white  shroud  they  wrapped  her 
in ;  and  the  little  flakes  floating  down  look  like  the  white  japonicas  I 
have  told  you  about. 

•  *•  •  •  ■  •  • 

A  vision  comes  to  me  now.  Though  I  see  it  not,  yet  a  gentle  hand 
is  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice  comes  comforting  me :  *  She 
whom  thou  lovest  is  even  now  walking  close  by  that  river  which  flows 
by  the  throne  of  God.' 

And  I  feel  calmer  ai}d  better  for  what  the  voice  has  told  me ;  but 
the  memory  of  the  prayer  I  once  offered  comes  back  to  me,  and  I  re- 
peat it  over. 

The  little  children  come  away  from  the  carriage-window  and  sit 
down  by  me,  and  I  tell  them  what  I  once  asked  for  mamma,  long  ago, 
before  they  were  bom. 

Life's  suD-ligbt  is  bright  to  the  soul  of  my  youth, 

Bat  shadows  are  lying  before,  in  the  way ; 
And  as  Time  hurries  on  (I  ween  it  is  truth) 

The  sun-light  will  fade,  but  the  shadow  will  stay. 

But  Thou  who  hast  promised  to  answer  the  prayer 
Of  all  who  may  ask,  for  the  sake  of  Tut  Sox, 

With  heart  of  a  sinner,  O  Qod  !  may  I  dare, 
'To  think  that  in  mercy  Thou  'lit  grant  me  this  one? 

Then  spare  her,  oh !  spare  her  —  that  beautiful  one ! 

Bow  me  to  the  dust  ^eath  the  stroke  of  Tbt  rod ; 
But  from  sorrow  and  grief,  for  sake  of  Tbt  Son, 

Preserve  her,  the  gentle  one,  merciful  God  I 

There  are  shadows  in  the  carriage,  and  the  little  children  do  n*t 
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look  any  more  out  at  the  window ;  but  they  keep  close  by  me  till  we 
three  go  together  into  the  house,  hand4n-hand.  Then  we  see  .glimpses 
of  sun-shine  coming  in  at  the  western  window  and  playing  on  the  par- 
lor-floor ;  and  my  heart  is  strengthened,  because  the  little  girh  tell  me 
all  is  bright  sun  light  where  mamma  is. 

III. 

SHADOWS!  TAKING  THE  DEED.  TWILIGHT. 

Yes,  my  little  .girls,  all  may  be  *  bright  where  mamma  is;»  but 
when  the  warm  sun  comes  and  piakes  every  thing  grow  so  beautifully, 
there  will  be  shadows  cast  by  long,  rank  grass  on  mamma's  grave,  and 
there  will  be  shadows  on  her  vacant  chair  in  the  evening-time. 

*  •  ■  •  ,  •  •  • 

I  look  out  again  at  the  western  window,  and  watch  the  sloops  glid- 
ing sd  pleasantly^along ;  but  now  and  then,  when  I  see  one  coming 
down  on  the  other  side,  and  hovering  under  the  great  Palisades 
yonder,  she  seems  freighted  with  shadows,  and  to  be  sailing  there 
only  to  remind  me  how  little  way  apart  are  the  shadows  and  sun-light 
of  life.  Yet  I  remember  that '  clouds  have  a  silver  lining ;  and  when 
the  little  voice  says,  ^  Papa,  see  what  a  be^tiful  sloop  I  ^  the  shadow 
is  lifted,  and  t^e  silver  lining  comes,  for  the  face  upturned  to  mine 
seems  dancing  in  the  sun-light. 

The  children  thought  mamma  had  only  gone  away  for  a  little  while, 
and  would  come  back  again.  Their  voices  sounded  out  as  happy  as  in 
the  former  time.  They  played  with  the  same  little  girls,  told  over  the 
same  stories  mamma  taught  them,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  her  coming ; 
but  now,  since  they  have  been  up  to  plant  the  rose-bushes,  they 
know  what  the  great  pile  of  earth  means,  and  the  white  atones  with 
the  black  letters  on  them ;  and  the  two  voices  spelling  it  out  tell  me 
'  diat  was  mamma's  name,  add  some  day  we  will  go  and  see  her,  but 
she  will  not  come  home  again.'      «... 

So,  the  sloops  glide  along ;  the  green  leaves  grow  apace ;  the  buds 
burst  into  blossoms,  and  all  the  many  voices  of  spring  are  saying :  \The 
summer  will  come  again.'  But  not  again  to  me,  voices  of  spring  — 
not  again  to  me  —  save  only  there  may  be  comfort  in  the  opening 
blossoms  of  the  youth-time  of  my  little  children. 

•  •••••. 

I  have  staid  at  home  again  to-day,  and  have  just  come  from  the 
village,  where  I  have  been  to  consummate  the  purchase  of  the  plot  of 
ground  in  the  cemetery  twenty-five  feet  square.  I  must  have  a  neat 
railing  put  round  it,  and  plant  more  flowers.  The  plat  is  large  enough, 
and  yet  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  could  ever  bear' to  see  a  little  grave 
snuggling  itself  down  close  beside  the  one  the  sexton  has  just  done 
sodding  to-day.        .... 
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Do  you  know  there  is  something  very  sad  in  the  purchase  of  a 
burial-place  P  Very  few  ever  think  of  buying  the  little  plat  iA  the 
cemetery  before  the  necessity  comes.  But  then,  how  dear  the  place 
seems  to  you  I  How  willingly  you  pay  your  money  for  it !  How  firm 
you  clutch  your  deed,  and  read  over  its  long  form  of  words  to  see  if 
any  are  omitted  !  What  a  conaoiousnesa  of  ownership  one  has,  as  he 
opens  the  iron  gate,  and  goes  in  where  the  mounds  are !  The  owner- 
ship of  houses  and  lands  b  nothing  to  it  There  is  a  sacredness  about 
the  plat  in  the  cemetery.  Those  who  come  after  you  will  respect  it ; 
no  stranger  will  intermeddle  with  it.  It  is  yours — all  yours.  You 
have  a  &mily  burial-place.  Then,  at  the  coming  of  the  sunmions, 
when  you  shall  lie  down  in  your  darkly-curtaiqed  room,  with  the  great 
sun-light  shut  out ;  when  —  if  you  chance  to  live  in  the  city  yonder — 
the  straw  shall  be  scattered  in  front  of  your  dwellii)g,  and  the  hum  in 
the  street  fall  with  a  deadened  sound  upon  your  ear ;  in  that  hour  the 
bright  visions  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  will  bring  calmly  to 
mind  the  hillocks  and  white  stones  in  your  little  indosure,  and  you 
shall  pass  away  with  the  sweet,  consoling  thought :  '  There  will  I  be 
buried  also.' 

Yet  voices  have  been  calling  to  me  since  I  bought  the  little  spot  of 
ground;  they  have  been  always  saying:  *  Ashes  to*  ashes,  dust  to 
dust.'  They  have  been  telling  of  crushed  hopes,  of  strong  love-bonds 
broken  asunder,  of  the  uselessness  of  making  a  struggle  without  an 
object ;  and  now  almost  the  voices  have  persuaded  me.  But  no ;  the 
voices  of  my  little  children  are  in  my  ear ;  the  sound  comes  up  through 
the  open  window.  They  are  playing  about  the  grass,  so  fresh  and 
green  after  the  shower  of  yesterday.  One  of  them  runs  into  the  house 
for  something  forgotten.  I  stop  and  tell  her  she  is  a  beautiful  angel; 
and  she  runs  away  with  my  kiss,  full  of  happiness.  Then  the  voice 
comes  in  again  at  the  window,  and  I  near  it  saying,  ^  Sister,  papa 
says  I  am  an  angel ;  but  I  do  n't  think  I  am  as  beautiful  as  the  angels 
where  mamma  is ; '  and  all  my  spirit  yearns  within  me  toward  my  two 
little  girls.        .         . 

The  air  is  calm  and  still.  The  sxm-light  comes  playfully  in  upon  the 
carpet.  Evening  songs  are  sung  by  the  voices  of  birds.  The  sun 
goes  away  over  the  Palisades,  and  the  breeze  of  evening  brings  through 
the  window  the  sweet  smell  of  the  apple-blossoms.  The  two  little 
girls,  hand  in  hand,  come  in  together,  and  I,  secure  in  their  double 
love,  sit  down  between  them,  and  tell  them  of  the  other  land,  where 
it  is  always  summer-time  and  sun-shine.  So  the  twilight  darkens 
round  us,  and,  with  their  little  heads  resting  on  my  shoulders,  they 
pass  away  into  dreams  of  mamma;  whOe  the  faithful  dog,  looking  up, 
seems  to  be  saying  over  again :  '  You  and  I  and  the  little  girls  will 
love  one  another.' 
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Oh  I  where  is  the  place  of  our  rest? 

I  have  heard  its  low  music  afar : 
From  the  place  of  our  rest,  and  the  land  Gi  the  hlest, 

Like  the  sounds  that  might  drop  from  a  star. 


I  have  caught  a  green  glimpse  of  its  trees ; 
'    And  the  waters  that  sung  in  their  shade : 
The  hird-haunted  trees,  flowing  back  fr^m  the  breeze 
'T  was  the  music  I*  heard  which  tfaej  made. 


But  those  woods  leaning  over  their  streams, 

Of  late  I  have  sought  them  in  vain : 
And  the  glorious  streams  that  I  saw  in  my  dreams, 

I  never  shall  see  them  again  1 


For  that  was  in  times  passed  away, 
When  my  heart  it  was  younger  than  now : 

In  the  times  passed  away,  like  a  spring-weather  day, 
With  a  sun-set  of  gold  on  its  brow. 


There  were  hopes  that  have  gone  on  before,  ^ 
And  loves  that  I  thought  would  remain : 

The  hopes  gone  before,  to  that  mystical  shore. 
And  the  loves  that  will  come  not  again  I 


But  my  eyes  they  are  blinded  by  sin, 
And  sorrow  has  lain  on  my  breast ; 

And  sorrow  and  sin,  they  cannot  enter  in. 
To  that  beautiful  land  of  our  rest 


Oh !  where  is  the  place  of  our  rest  ? 

My  sight  shall  I  ever  regain  ? 
And  the  place  of  our  rest,  that  Land  of  the  Blest, 
^  Shall  I  ever  behold  it  again  ? 
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•THK       SON       O  T"      TKK       M  A.  N".* 

BEUINZSCZNCSS    OF    MAFOLBOM    THE    8EC01ID. 

Until  my  visit  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  a  firm  believer  in 
tbe  stories  that  wem  in  circulation  regarding  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon  by  the  Austrians,  A  hurried  visit  to 
Vienna  enabled  me  to  correct  these  impressions,  an^  threw  new  and 
more  favorable  light  upon  the  history,  talents  and  ambition  of  this 
interesting  young  prince.  , 

I  was  waiting  one  morning  very  patiently  at  the  Hotel  Munich  in 
Vienna,  for  the  arrival  of  my  cicerone  Max,  of  whose  ability,  honesty, 
and  large  experience  the  loquacious  little  landlord  had  been  discours- 
ing at  great  length.  I  had  but  a  few  days  to  scour  the  dty  in  sight- 
seeing, and  I  desired  the  leadership  of  one  whose  comprehensive  and 
discriminating  knowledge  of  locahties  would  enable  him  to  concen- 
trate my  labor  to  a  good  purpose.  Soon  Max  arrived.  In  outward 
appearance  he  was  as  finished  a  gentleman  as  one  could  desire  to  see. 
He  evidently  understood  the  influence  of  first  impressions.  His  dress 
was  faultless,  and  there  was  an  air  of  quiet,  elegant  ease  about  him, 
reminding  me  very  much  of  the  well-known  Henry  Wickgff  so 
strangely  associated  with  the  annals  of  English  and  American  diplo- 
macy. Max  spoke  English  almost  faultlessly,  an  accomplishment  that 
I  learned  afterwards  he  had  acquired  while  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
valet  to  an  English  nobleman  in  London,  where  he  had  resided  several 
years.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  arrange  with  this  elegant  person- 
age the  fees  of  office,  which  to  my  surprise  were  much  more  reason- 
able than  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  proverbial  character  of 
Austrian  guides  for  extortion. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  the  subterranean  chambers  under  the  Church 
of  the  Capuchins,  where  the  embalmed  and  buried  majesties  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  repose  without  their  bowels^  as  all  the  interior 
arrangements  of  Austrian  royalty,  hermetically  sealed  in  silver  vases, 
find  a  resting-place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  or  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Stephen's,  the  heart  and  entrails  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween them.  In  these  vaults  below  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  are 
the  ninety-threee  imperial  coffins,  some  of  silver  and  some  of  bronze. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  a  mausoleum  could  be  finer  than  the  bronze 
tomb  erected  in  one  of  the  vaulted  chambers  by  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa  for  her  husband,  and  within  which  she  herself  was  afterward 
entombed.  It  is  an  immense  sarcophagus  of  bronze,  ornamented  at 
the  sides  with  raised  work  of  pure  silver  representing  the  principal 
incidents  of  their  lives.    The  half-reclining  figures  in  bronze  of  the ' 
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royal  pair  upon  the  top,  are  most  beaatifal,  and  characterized  by  a 
sharpness  of  oatline  and  elegance  of  finish  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
modem  execution.  They  are  portndt-statues ;  and  that  noble  pre- 
sence and  majestic  look  of  the  Empress,  once  so  proverbial  through- 
out Europe,  are  here  most  admirably  preserved.  A  large  medal  of 
solid  gold  presenting  the  classic  profile  of  one  of  her  daughters,  orna- 
ments the  foot  of  the  tomb.  This  sarcophagus  stands  upon  a  lofty 
pedestal  in  the  centre  of  this  vaulted  chamber,  while  round  it,  in  de- 
cent order  placed,  are  the  bronze  coffins  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children. In  the  next  crypt  lie  Francis  of  Austria- and  his  Empress, 
the  parents  of  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  large  bronz6  sarcophagus ;  while  near 
upon  the  floor  of  the  vault,  may  be  seen  the  bronze  coffins  of  Napo- 
leon^s  second  Empress,  and  that  child  of  such  brilliant  hopes,  but  such 
unhappy  destiny,  the  son  of  Napoleon,  he  who  was  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  that  house  which  HheKodoIpb  of  his  race'  had  founded. 
Strange  that  the  blood  of  the  injured,  insulted  and  persecuted  Jose- 
phine should  now  quicken  the  pulses  of  him  who  at  this  moment  oc- 
cupies that  throne,  to  obtain  an  heir  for  which  she  was  so  ru^lessly 
and  cruelly  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  Lorraine.  That  Empress  and  her  son  both  die  exiles  from 
France,  while  the  grandson  of  ^the  despised  Josephine,  and  if  rumor 
lies  not,  with  not  one  drop  of  the  Napoleon  blood  in  his  veins,  now 
wields  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon,  and  restores  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
name.  Who  shall  say  that  God  is  not  just,  or  that  there  is  no  Ne- 
mesis in  history  ? 

It  was  over  the  bronze  coffin  of 'this  son  of  so  many  hopes,  and  of 
whose  life  the  world  seems  to  know  as  little  as  that  of  the  famed  ^  Iron 
Mask,'  that  I  learned  from  Max  the  following  interesting^  incidents. 
I  had  spoken  quite  severely  of  the  unnatural  cruelty  with  which  the 
young  prince  had  been  treated  by  those  who  were  so  nearly  allied  to 
him,  when  I  was  met  by  the  indignant  protest  of  Max,  who  denounced 
all  these  reports  as  the  sheerest  fabrications. 

*He  came  to  the  halls  of  his  maternal  ancestors  after  the  downfall 
of  his  father,'  said .  my  informant,  *  with  his  education  to  be  com- 
menced and  his  character  moulded.  Of  course  it  was  the  desire  of 
his  grandfather  that  he  should  be  educated  as  a  German  prince,  and 
if  he  manifested,  as  he  grew  older,  any  enthusiasm  for  the  military 
spirit,  it  should  be  encouraged ;  but  still  it  was  held  to  be  good  policy 
to  keep  him  dissevered  from  all  communication  or  connection  with  the 
political  agitators  of  France. 

*  When  I  first  saw  the  Prince,  his  frame  had  all  the  slenderness  and 
fragility  of  infancy.  There  was  a  paleness  of  the  cheek,  and  a  languor 
in  the  expression  of  his  eye  that  clearly  indicated  great  delicacy  of 
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constitution.  At  the  time  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  jast  springing  into 
manhood,  and  took  the  greatest  delight  in  military  exercises,  of  which 
he  was  extravagantly  fond,  and  in  which  he  attained  great  proficiency. 
His  strict  and  unremitting  attention  to  his  military  duties,  soon  de- 
voured his  strength,  and  it  was  daring  yie  last  month  of  his  life,  while 
sinking  beneath  the  ravages  of  his  disease,  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
attend  him  as  his  body-servant,  and  often  did  I  wheel  him  about  in 
his  garden-chair  among  the  leafy  glades,  and  quiet  solitudes  of  Schon- 
brun,  attending  him  until  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  same  apartment 
that  his  father  occupied  when  flushed  with  the  glories  of  the  conquest 
of  Vienna.  It  was  a  cruel  story ;  the  Napoleonists  circulated  over 
Europe  that  the  young  Prince  was  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  grand- 
father. Never  did  I  behold  such  affection  as  that  which  existed  be- 
tween the  aged  Francis  and  his  grandson.  Never  did  a  day  pass 
during  the  last  year  of  the.grandson's  life,  when  time  could  be  spared 
from  hi^  duties,  that  his  grandfather  was  not  by  his  side  for  hours, 
lavishing  on  him  the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  the  most  devoted 
attention.  The  Prince  was  evidently  very  fond  of  his  grandfather, 
and  oft6n  used  to  speak  of  his  affectionate  attentions  with,  tears  in  his 
eyes.  I  have  said  that  he  took  great  delight  in  military  exercises.  Il 
was  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1831,  that  the  Prince  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel^  and  took  the  command  of  the  Hungarian  regi- 
ment then  in  garrison  at  Vienna,  I  was  present  with  an  immense 
crowd,  who  had  come '  out  from  the  city  to  witness  the  parade  that 
was  to  inaugurate  the  event.  It  was  very  evident  to  all  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance,  that  death  would  soon  claim  him  for 
his  own.  He  could  hardly  sit  upright  on  his  horse,  but  there  was  a 
fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  wonderful  strength  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that 
evinced  how  great  the  struggle  was  that  his  pride  and  will  were  mak- 
ing against  his  physical  weakness.  In  him  every  thing  announced  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  that  fell  disease  •which  attacks  more  particu- 
larly the  sensitive  and  the  beautiful,  and  while  the  eye  beams  with  fire, 
and  the  cheek  glows  with  rosy  freshness,  is  insidiously  undermining 
health,  and  slowly  but  surely  gnawing  at  the  vitals.  I  heard  Doctor 
Malgatti  on  this  occasion,  shortly  after  the  driti,  say  to  the  Prince 
quite  earnestly :  *  Monsigneur,  I  desire  you  to  remember  that  you 
have  a  will  of  iron  in  a  body  of  glass,  and  this  indulgence  of  yours  in 
such  active  exercise  must  in  the  end  prove  fatal.'  The  next  day  Mai- 
gatti  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  a  representation  on  the  state  of 
the  Duke's  iicalth.  Both  patient  and  physician  the  day  after  were 
summoned  into  the  imperial  presence.  Malgatti  repeated  his  state- 
ment. The  Emperor  then  turned  to  the  young  Prince  and  said: 
'You  will  repair  immediately  to  Schonbrun.'  The  Prince  bowed 
respectfully,  but  as  he  was  raisiag  his  head,  he  gave  a  glance  of  ex- 
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cessive  indignation  toward  the  phyBician,  and  said  in  a  low  earnest 
tone,  ^  It  is  yon  who  have  pnt  me  under  arrest,'  then  hurried  away. 
It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  this,  that  I  was  called  upon  to  attend 
him  amid  the  quiet  walks  and  pleasant  retreats  of  Schonbrnn.  The 
progress  of  his  disease  was  most  singularly  rapid,  being  of  that  kind 
known  as  galloping  consumption :  but  as  each  day  I  wheeled  him 
about  the  grounds,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  his  patient  endurance, 
his  almost  womanly  gentleness,  and  &scinatiDg  affability  of  manner, 
my  feelings  of  attachment  for  him  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  so  that 
when  the  destroyer  claimed  him,  and  his  eyelids  closed  in  death,  I 
felt  that  I  had  lost  my  dearest  friend,  and  wept  like  a  child.  I  never 
observed  his  resemblance  to  his  father  so  striking  as  it  was  a  few 
hours  after  death,  when  he  was  laid  out  in  his  coffin.  The  face,  as  it 
often  does  in  death,  went  back  in  its  outline  to  the  resemblance  to  the 
great  Emperor,  which  when  a  child  in  his  cradle  was  said  to  have 
been  so  remarkable. 

*•  He  was  passionately  fond  of  reading  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  his  illustrious  parent,  and  had  read  almost  every  thing  that 
had  been  written  concerning  him.  He  had  accumulated  a  perfect 
library,  in  every  language,  of  biographies  of  Napoleon,  with  treatises 
on  all  his  important  battles.  To  Prince  Mettemich  he  is  said  to  have 
often  remarked :  ^  The  essential  object  of  my  life  should  be,  not  to 
make  myself  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  my  distinguished  father.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  reach  this  point,  and  must  try  to  appropriate  hi^ 
high  qualities,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  rocks  upon  which  he  was 
shattered.' 

*  One  morning  a  short  time  before  his  death,  while  I  was  wheeling 
him  about  the  grounds,  he  said  to  me :  *  Max,  my  good  fellow,  how  I 
abominate  this  wretched  body  that  thus  sinks  under  my  will.'  As  he 
said  this,  there  was  a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  compression  about  the  lips 
that  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  first  Emperor.  The  burden  of  his 
conversation  while  I  was  with  him  was  about  his  father  and  his  cam- 
paigns, and  he  would  converse  about  them  without  showing  any  signs 
of  weariness,  whereas  upon  any  other  subject  he  soon  became  listless 
and  fatigued.  One  morning  in  speaking  of  Waterloo,  he  said :  *  I 
have  often  wondered  my  father  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  my  uncle 
and  perish  there  at  the  head  of  his  guards ;  what  a  glorious  death 
this  would  have  been,  and  what  a  magnificent  close  to  his  brilliant 
career  I  Ah  1  those  perfidious  English ;  why  could  they  not  have 
treated  him  with  that  magnanimity  with  which  I  know  he  would  have 
treated  their  great  Wellington,  had  the  fortune  of  war  thrown  him 
into  my  fiither's  hands  ? ' 

'  His  fiuniliarity  with  every  incident  in  his  Other's  life  was  perfectly 
marvellous,  and  it  was  to  me  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  hear  him 
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expatiate  npon  the  great  conceptions  of  Napoleon,  and  listen  to  his 
well-digested  and  appreciative  criticisms  upon  some  of  his  military 
achievements.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  locality 
of  every  battle-field  where  his  father's  eagles  had  witnessed  triumph 
or  defeat :  while  his  knowledge  of  the  prominent  traits  distinguishing 
each  of  the  Marshals  by  whom  his  father  was  surrounded,  exhibited 
what  application  he  had  brought  to  bear  upon  this  his  favorite  study. 
The  last  week  of  his  life  that  he  was  able  to  take  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  he  appeared  contrary  to  the  usual  impressions  produced  by  this 
insidious  disease,  to  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  soon  to 
die  :  but  his  only  anxiety  about  a  future  state  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  doubt  that  sometimes  haunted  him,  as  to  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  recognize  his  father  in  the  other  world.  He  indulged  in  curi- 
ous speculations  as  to  his  father's  employment  in  a  future  state, 
whether  he  would  find  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  military  genius ; 
and  frequently  repeated  the  German  poem  that  gives  permanency  to 
the  superstition  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  empire,  that  the  good  Em- 
peror reSippears  at  midnight  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  hold 
a  review ;  and  more  particularly  would  he  repeat,  and  that  with  em- 
phatic delight,  the  verses : 

'  And  when  midnight  robes  the  sky, 

The  Emperor  leaves  his  tomb, 
And  rides  along,  surrounded  by 
His  shadoVy  staff,  in  the  gloom. 

'  A  silver  star  so  bright, 
Is  glittering  on  his  breast ; 
In  a  nniform  of  blue  and  white. 
And  a  gray  camp-cloak  he  is  dressed. 

'  The  moon-beams  shine  a&r, 

On  the  various  marshaled  groups, 
As  'The  Man'  with  the  glittering  silver  star 
Proceeds  to  review  his  troops. 

'  In  files  the  troops  advance, 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen: 
The  challenging  watch-word  given  is  *Frnnce,* 
The  answer  is  St.  Hel6ne.' 

*  The  two  last  verses  seemed  to  be  great  favorites  with  him,  and  he 
repeated  them  with  a  spirit  and  an  energy  that  was  delightful  to  lis- 
ten to,  and  would  have  filled  the  soul  of  the  author  with  rapture.' 

In  alluding  to  Maria  Louisa,  Max  said  that  her  attentions  were  un* 
remitting  during  her  son's  illness,  and  he  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  her 
arms ;  but  that  she  always  appeared  to  him  as  very  indifferent  to  the 
memory  of  her  distinguished  husband,  an  indifference  clearly  mani- 
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fested  by  her  second  marriage  with  one  very  inferior  to  herself  in 
rank,  and  possessing  no  attractions,  either  of  mind  or  person. 

My  informant  ceased  his  interesting  narrative,  and  we  continued  for 
some  time  wandering  through  this  subterranean  city  of  dead  kings, 
queens,  and  princes,  every  now  and  then  reading  some  familiar  his 
toric  name  upon  the  coffin's  lid  that  brought  up  memories  of  mailed 
knights  and  warrior-kings  in  battle  slain,  or  dying  by  the  assassin's 
knife,  the  strangling  cord  or  the  poisoned  bowl.  It  was  the  very 
spot  where  one,  like  Skakspeare's  imhappy  king,  might  have  told 

'  Sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed, 
Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  killed.' 

I  emerged  from  the  damp  vaults  of  the  Capuchins  with  new  and 
more  agreeable  impressions  of  the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and 
with  more  charitable  notions  concerning  some  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine  now  mouldermg  there. 

The  life  of  him  who  in  his  cradle  had  been  saluted  with  the  title  of 
King  of  Rome,  was  brief;  but  brief  as  it  was,  it  served  as  a  most 
withering  satire  upon  human  ambition.  He  wiU  simply  be  regarded 
in  history  as  h  fiU  de  Phommej  and  as  such  let  him  rest,  the  last  vic- 
tim to  the  restless  ambition  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 


TTTTC    SEC-A^DOTV    JJBON    SUN-NYSIDK. 


*  Qais  deslderlo  sit  pador  aat  modus 
Tain  cari  Capitis/ 


0  Earth,  Earth !  sorrowing  by  the  solstice  glide, 
The  heavens  have  *reft  thee  of  a  darling  pride, 
And  an  immortal  element  so  rare, 
It  seemed  the  very  soul  of  sun  and  air, 
Whose  gentle  glory,  every  thing  it  kissed, 
Tipped  vrith  a  tinting  of  Auroral  mist : 
Sweet  soul  of  iaviNO  I  charity  and  cheer ! 
Divine  quintessence  of  the  smile  and  tear  I 
Oh  I  wail  and  weep  the  tears  of  Mrmobt  ; 
Earth,  dad  in  mourning,  claim  thy  legacy  I 
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Thebb  are  two  periods  to  which  the  mind  of  reflective  man  con- 
tinuously reverts  in  bis  unquenching  thirst  after  the  knowledge  from 
which  his  original  progenitor  was  excluded  on  account  of  his  weakness 
and  proneness  to  disobedience ;  the  distant  Past,  the  uncertain  Future. 
Helpless,  bopeless,  and  despondent  in  the  latter,  he  directs  bis  anxious 
thoughts  to  the  only  source  left  him,  to  that  other  period  which  is  so 
full  of  rich  experience  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge.  In  it  only  does 
he  find  fiicts  on  which  to  depend,  like  so  many  rounds  in  the  ladder  of 
improvement,  in  which  to  ascend  once  more  to  tbe  original  state. 

Wide  as  may  be  the  chasm  separating  the  beautiful  from  tbe  good, 
tbe  imaginary  from  tbe  true,  the  inspirations  of  the  poet  from  the 
conclusions  of  tbe  historian,  tbe  former  only  bear  the  test  of  time  in 
tbe  ratio  of  tbeir  trutbfubiess  t6  nature,  and  to  those  certain  and  un- 
bending laws  wbich  possess  an  attractive  influence  upon  mankind, 
leading  onward  and  upward  to  their  great  omnipotent  Soubcs.  All  be- 
fore him  is  a  thickening  mist,  inviting  yet  receding,  like  the  figure  of 
tbe  guardian  angel  in  tbe  picture  of  life.  When  be  looks  behind  him 
downward  into  the  depths  of  the  Past,  invoking  the  spirits  of  the  long 
since  dead,  and,  as  it  were,  imploring  the  aid  and  benefit  of  their  at- 
tainments, like  the  ghost  conjured  by  Macbeth,  they  rise  up  to  warn, 
as  well  as  to  reveal. 

Of  tbe  various  localities,  celebrated  as  much  by  tbe  perceptions  of 
the  poet  as  by  tbe  real  occurrences  in  which  man  has  acted  his  part  on 
our  little  globe,  there  are  none  perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  footsteps 
of  bis  successors  than  Ilion.  Notwithstanding  that  every  trace  of  his 
deeds  has  long  since  been  obliterated,  and  nothing  now  remains  to 
verify  the.  tale  of  tbe  past,  but  the  landmarks  of  nature,  forming  as  it 
were  the  outlines  of  ihe  picture  so  vividly,  so  undyingly,  drawn  by 
tbe  imagination  of  Homer,  with  the  Iliad  as  a  guide,  the  whole  tragic 
scene  is  readily  called  up  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  visitor,  who, 
like  an  ardent  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  his  devotions,  finds  inspiration 
from  the  hallowed  soil,  over  which  bis  steps  are  bent. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  various  and  eminent  beauties 
of  nature  which  surround  the  Ilion  of  Priam ;  the  open  sea,  with  its 
lovely  isles,  the  coast  not  high  enough  for  sublimity,  but  sufficiently  so 
for  beauty ;  the  receding  plain,  the  gently  rising  bills,  and  tbe  more 
distant,  lofty  mountains  of  the  Idean  range,  must  have  had  their  due 
weight  in  the  source  from  which  be  drew  bis  ever-to-be-admired  inspi- 
rations ;  yet  bow  seldom  has  the  poet  alluded  to  them.  With  tbe 
tenderest  expressions  of  natural  emotion,  and  tbe  most  vivid  repre- 
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sentatioDS  of  hnman  passion,  nature  was  considered  by  Homer  but  an 
accessory ;  and  it  is  in  space,  as  well  as  time,  that  the  visitor  finds  in- 
accuracies in  his  delineations.  Human  figures  and  human  actions  are 
almost  exclusively  his  theme. 

nion  certainly  occupied  one  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Around  it  had  occurred  some  of  the  greatest  acts 
in  the  drama  of  human  existence.  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  were  close 
by  it,  and  the  finest  Archipelago  lay  spread  before  it.  The  genius  of 
the  ancient  Greek  extended  to  the  whole  country  around  it,  and  the 
highest  intelligence  of  man  gave  vitality  to  Asia  Minor,  then  the 
garden  of  the  world. 

Travellers  from  Europe,  when  visiting  the  Troad,  used  to  sail  along 
the  coast  from  Smyrna,  and  after  passing  Lesbos  and  the  Gulf  of 
Adrymit,  and  the  promontory  of  Assos,  land  somewhere  near  the  rums 
of  Alexander  Troas,  which  they  often  mistook  for  Troy  itself.  Steam 
was  then  not  much  in  use,  and  either  the  visit  had  to  be  limited  to  a 
few  hours'  duration,  or  the  visitor,  after  a  longer  stay,  continued  on 
his  way  to  Stamboul  by  land  to  the  Dardanelles,  Galipoli,  Rodosto, 
etc.  Now,  the  usual  manner  of  visiting  Ilion  is  to  land  from  a  steamer 
at  the  Dardanelles,  and  thence  proceed  along  the  Trojan  coast  to  that 
part  which  is  nearest  the  site  of  that  celebrated  spot,  and  so,  after  a 
coaple  of  hours'  ride  to  cross  the  plain  near  the  Scamander,  and  thus 
attain  the  object  of  the  pilgrimage.  Another  way  is  to  procure  horses 
at  the  Dardanelles,  and  ride  over  a  varied  route,  in  nearly  a  direct 
line,  across  the  country  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  site  of  Homer's 
Bion.  The  latter,  though  the  most  laborious,  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting,  as  it  leads  the  visitor  over  many  hallowed ' 
spots  of  ancient  lore.    He  may  then  return  in  a  boat  along  the  coast. 

For  thirty  or  forty  miles  around  the  plain  of  Troy,  every  step  is 
fruitful  in  historic  or  classic  recollections.  From  the  '  broad  Helles- 
pont,' as  you  sail  along  the  coast,  your  eye  fondly  rests  upon  such 
places  as  Orphymium,  RhaBteum,  Thymbrea,  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  the 
mouth  of  the  Scamander,  and  the  tombs  of  Patrocles  and  Achilles, 
Sigeum,  and  other  spots,  all  belonging  to  the  history  of  Ilion.  If  you 
go  across  the  country,  you  meet  with  the  ruins  of  ^Ilidm  recens,'  the 
tomb  of  .^ytis,  and  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  until  yon 
reach  the  hill  on  which  once  stood  the  Pergama,  a  strong  castle  of 
Priam. 

Near  the  Dardanelles  the  country  is  hilly  and  covered  with  trees 
and  brushwood,  in  which  wild  animals  conceal  themselves  during  the 
day,  and  spread  havoc  among  the  timid  flocks  of  the  poor  herdsmen 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  heritance  of  the  once  warlike  sons  of  Priam. 
Poverty  strikes  the  eye  on  all  sides ;  miserable  villages  and  wretched 
huts  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  his  route ;  and  the  haggard  and 
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sftllow  countenances  show  the  preyalence  of  the  intennittent  fevers 
which  desolate  the  plam  qaite  as  sadly  as  did  the  armies  of  the 
Grecians. 

Centuries  have  passed  over  the  celebrated  plain,  obliterating  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  towns,  fortresses,  edifices,  even  the  tumuli  of  the 
heroes  long  since  became  dust,  and  their  wayward  spirits  returned 
to  their  Creator.  Although  there  is  much  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  more  of  deeds  and  scenes  than  of  nature, 
doubts  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  Ilion  ever  was  here. 
If,  however,  it  did  not  exist  here,  it  existed  no  where  else,  for  no  spot 
upon  the  globe  possesses  the  same  hills,  streams,  seaboard  and  isles 
that  are  found  here.  To  the  impartial  visitor  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  spots  mentioned  by  Homer ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  his 
,  pilgrimage,  he  should  go  to  them  with  a  believing  heart  and  a  perfect 
confidence  in  his  classic  poem,  and  the  results  of  the  researches  made 
by  its  devout  students. 

The  Scamander  and  the  Simoes,  like  the  Tiber  of  Bome  and  the 
Amo  of  Florence,  are  less  celebrated  by  their  dimensions  than  their 
history,  or  rather  the  history  of  the  scenes  which  have  occurred  on 
their  banks.  They  have  their  rise  in  the  distant  Idean  chain,  of  which 
the  summits  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  site  of  Ilion.  Near  the 
loftiest  peak  of  Mount  Gargarus  is  a  cave  of  unknown  extent,  from 
which  gushes  a  stream  of  pure  and  icy  cold  water :  rushing  down  the 
mountain  side,  it  forms  innumerable  cascades  of  much  beauty,  and  its 
eddies  are  filled  with  silver  trout.  Descending  to  the  valley  below,  it 
loses  its  limpid  character  and,  mixed  up  with  earthy  particles,  flows 
sluggishly  toward  the  distant  sea.  At  different  points  it  assumes  dif- 
ferent names.  As  it  gushes  from  the  mountain  summit,  the  Greeks 
call  it  Aydsmd  Soo^  and  fancy  it  is  a  holy  fountain  dedicated  to  the 
'  Panaiya,'  or  Virgin  Mary,  who,  with  them  as  with  the  pious  Catholics, 
has  superseded  any  higher  source  of  salvation  and  eternal  happiness. 
In  the  valley  it  becomes  the  Mendere  Soo  of  the  Turks,  a  word  which 
is  the  origin  of  the  term  meandering  in  the  English  language.  It 
laves  the  patrimony  ofJ&neas^  and  the  town  which  stiU  bears  his  name, 
wretched  houses,  both  Mussulman  and  Greek,  amid  masses  of  ruins, 
stones  cut  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  which  have  survived,  as  it  were, 
the  injuries  of  man  and  of  the  elements. 

From  jEoeas  the  Simoes  continues  its  course  along  the  valley,  a 
crooked  and  turbid  stream,  varied  by  occasional  compressure  between 
hills  which  rival  each  to  embrace  its  classic  waters,  until  it  reaches  the 
elevation  on  which  once  stood  the  Pergama,  a  fortified  residence  of 
Priam. 

Strabo  entertained  the  impression  that  the  kingdom  of  Troy  ex- 
tended from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country 
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inland,  along  the  Hellespont,  the  Archipelago,  and  far  beyond  the 
Idean  chain,  in  which  is  the  scarce  of  the  Simoes.  Most  of  the  names 
which  he  mentions  in  describing  it,  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  even  to  ascertain  his  localities.  The  position  and  resourced  of 
nion  must  naturally  have  given  it  great  consequence  among  the 
powers  then  existing,  and  rendered  it  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Grecians.  Priam  certainly  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Straits,  and 
could  easily  render  his  power  embarrassing  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
^gean  Sea.  From  his  elevated  residence  he  could  command  a  pros- 
pect of  great  extent  around  it,  seaward  —  even  behold  the  peak  of 
Athos,  almost  one  hundred  miles  off. 

From  the  Pergama  to  the  sea  the  Simoes  seems  to  have  changed  its 
n^me  to  Scamander.  It  here  is  a  finer  stream ;  compressed  between 
two  hills,  it  gains  in  speed,  and  is  quite  a  respectable  brook.  The 
banks  are  precipitous,  and  those  of  the  Pergama  are  so  steep  as  to 
need  no  defence.  In  modern  warfare  the  strong  place  of  Priam  would 
easily  ML  before  shot  and  shell,  but  javelins  from  the  opposite  height 
could  not  disturb  it.  Down  this  steep  bank  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a  passage,  used  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
water  when  besieged  on  the  side  facing  the  plain.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  are  also  to  be  seen  many  large  hewn  blocks  of  stone,  deep  ex- 
cavations, and  other  strong  evidences  of  the  existence,  at  a  remote 
period,  of  the  habitation  of  man.  The  ascent  from  the  stream  is 
ragged  and  tedious,  but  of  so  much  interest  to  the  visitor,  that  he 
heeds  it  not.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  sufficient  to  explain  what 
some  have  deemed  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  the  Uion.  Slop- 
ing down  to  the  plain,  the  eye  rests  upon  a  group  of  tall  poplars  and 
a  few  oaks,  and  beholds  a  little  stream  issuing  from  them  to  join  the 
Scamander.  This  has  its  rise  in  the  *  cold  and  warm  springs '  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  They  were  evidently  beyond  the  wall  which  pro- 
tected the  Pergama  from  approach  by  the  plain.  Masses  of  hewn 
rock  still  mark  the  line  of  this  defence. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  with  which  I  looked  down,  for  the 
first  time,  from  the  site  of  the  Pergama,  over  the  many  interesting 
points  on  the  plain,  which  I  had  already  visited.  I  could  distinctly 
trace  the  course  of  the  Scamander  down  to  its  mouth  in  the  sea,  near 
the  Turkish  castle  of  Kum  Kalay.  I  picture  to  myself  some  of  the 
great  scenes  so  beautifully  described  in  the  Iliad.  Around  me  were 
probably  the  tombs  of  Priam>s  sons ;  where  we  stood  the  noble-hearted 
Hector  prepared  for  battle,  and  was  addressed  by  his  father : 

'  The  eage 

Who  strikes  his  reverend  head,  now  white  with  age : 
Oh !  stay  not,  stay  not,  guardleas  and  alone, 
Hkotor,  my  loved,  my  dearest,  bravest  son ! 
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Methlnki  already  I  behold  thee  sUln 

And  stretched  beneath  the  fury  of  the  plain, 

Implacable  Acniuja.' 

I  &ncied  I  heard  the  parting  tones  of  his  mother's  plaintive  voice,  who 

'  Thb  Eone  unlaced,  her  bosom  she  displayed. 

And  thus,  &8t  fulling  the  salt  tears,  she  said : 
*  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  my  son !  reyere 

The  words  of  age,  attend  a  parent's  prayer ! 

If  eyer  thee  in  these  fond  arms  I  pressed. 

Or  stilled  thy  infant  clamor  at  this  breast. 

Ah  I  do  not  thus  our  helpless  years  forego, 

Bat,  by  oar  walls  secured,  repel  the  foe. 

Against  his  rage,  if  singly  thou  proceed, 

Shooldst  thou  (but  Hkavxit  avert  it !)  should'st  thou  bleed  I 

Nor  must  thy  corse  lie  honored  on  the  bier, 

Nor  spouse  nor  mother  grace  thee  with  a  tear ; 

Far  from  our  pious  rites  ^ose  dear  remains 

Must  feed  the  vulture  on  the  naked  plains.' 

I  conld  see  the  fierce  Achilles,  bent  on  wreaking  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  his  bosom-friend  Patrocles,  (whose  remains  lie  under  the  tumuli 
near  the  sea-shore,  along  which  we  passed  in  the  commencement  of 
this  humble  article,)  march  out  to  meet  Hector,  win  the  chase,  which 
must,  equally  to  Homer,  have  brought  them  near  the  spot  where  I 
stood,  for  he  says : 

*Ko  less  for  right  the  rapid  chase  they  held. 
One  winged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impelled ; 
Now  circling  round  the  walls,  their  course  maintain 
Where  the  high  watch-tower  overlooks  the  plain.' 

The  Strength  of  Hector  fails,  his  nerves  give  way;  the  great 
Achilles  seizes  his  javelin,  or  lance,  and  hastens  to  strike  his  victim ; 
*  great  Hector  falls,'  and  the  son  of  Hecuba  and  Priam  expires  from  a 
wound  between  the  neck  and  throat. 

'  To  the  dark  realms  the  spirit  wings  its  way. 
The  manly  body  left  a  load  of  clay. 
And  plaintive  glides  along  the  dreary  coast, 
A  naked,  wandering,  melancholy  ghost 
Meanwhile,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  in  triumph  bring 
The  corse  of  Hbctob,  and  your  pieans  sing ; 
Be  this  the  song,  slow  moving  toward  the  shore, 
Hbctob  is  dead,  and  Ilion  is  no  more.' 

I  picture  to  myself  Priam  and  his  family  in  the  Pergama,  the  ruins 
of  which  surrounded  me,  viewing  the  heart-rending  scene  which  en- 
sued ;  Hector  attached  to  the  car  of  his  vanquisher  and  trailed  over 
the  plain,  cUonff  the  wall  below  me,  and  not  around  it,  as  Pope  trans- 
lates the  phrase ;  the  agony  of  the  aged  mother  casting  off  her  royal 
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veils,  rending  her  tresses,  and  bewailing  the  bitter  fate  of  her  dead 
son ;  the  groans  of  the  fiither,  his  heart  rent  with  grief,  which 

'  DsiYis  him  to-and-fro 
With  all  the  raging  impotence  of  woe.' 

I  did  not  forget  the  fair  Andromache,  whose  tender  parting  from 
her  husband  is  so  touchingly  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Iliad.  Near  where  I  stood  she  had  plied  her  '  melan- 
choly loom,*  and  her  handmaids  prepared  the  bath  for  her  husband's 
return,  when  she  heard  her  mother's  lamentations.  Distj^cted  with 
fear,  she  flies  to  the  dome  of  her  dwelling,  mounts  the  walls  now 
crumbled  beneath  my  feet,  casts  a  hasty  look  down  the  gentle  de- 
clivity leading  to  the  '  cold  and  warm '  springs,  and  seeing  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  her  dead  husband  dragged  klong  the  ground : 

'  A  SUDDEN  darkness  shades  her  swerving  eyes^ 
She  faints,  she  fails,  her  breath,  her  color  flies.' 

Withdrawing  my  eyes  from  the  animated  scene  which  Hector's 
death  must  have  occasioned  on  the  plain,  and  even  among  the  Grecian 
shipping  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander,  now  filled  up  by  the  alluvial 
depofflts  from  the  plain  and  valley  beyond,  I  imagine  Priam  King  of 
nion,  the  heart-broken  father,  descend  from  the  Pergama,  and  falling 
prostrate  before  Achilles,  embrace  his  knees,  bathe  his  hands  in  tears, 
and  beg  the  dead  body  of  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sons.  I  behold 
the  wife  and  mother,  frantic  with  despair,  kiss  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
departed  hero ;  all  Ilion  move  out  of  the  Seian  gate,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  to  meet  the  mourning  train ;  the  lamentations  of  the  beauteous 
Helen  for  her  gallant  and  brave  defender;  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pyre,  the  burning  of  the  body,  the  erection,  over  the  ashes,  of 
the  mound  or  tomb,  by  which  I  stood  to  picture  out  the  scene ;  and 
thus  the  conclusion  of  the 

— '  HoNOBs  Hion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hsotor*s  shade.' 


Dead!  dead! 
Jost  as  the  darling  had  come  to  know 
The  fiice  of  her  mother  who  loved  her  so, 
She  faded  away  from  our  aching  sight. 
Like  a  star  that  is  drowned  in  the  morning  liglit. 

Dead!  dead! 
And  nothing  is  left  of  her  now  bat  the  shell 
That  held  her  pure  spirit.    Ah !  well,  well, 
God  knows  what  is  best,  or  to  smite  or  to  spare 
And  the  lamb  is  safe  in  the  Shepherd's  care. 

Dead  I  dead  I 
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BT  toua  X.  Dun,  mrrno  triTn  vatt. 

CHI1I£S£     UU8I0. 

In  music,  (if  that  can  be  called  music  which  is  composed  of  the 
most  discordant  sounds  it  is  possible  to  imagine,)  the  Chinese  are  not 
only  behind  the  age,  but  behind  two  or  three  hundred  ages  back. 
They  have  no  very  great  variety  of  instruments ;  and  therefore  seem 
to  have  it  in  view  to  make  up  in  noise  what  they  lack  in  number. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  gongs,  cymbals,  a  diminutive  drum,  two 
stringed  instruments,  a  wired  instrument,  three  wind  instruments,  and 
the  tum-tum.  Their  gongs  and  cymbals  are  origmal,  and  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  little  drum  is  made  of  pig-skin,  and  sounds  like  a 
pair  of  very  loud  castanets,  with  the  addition  of  a  sort  of  ringing 
noise.  One  stringed  instrument  is  like  a  lute,  and  the  other,  (called  by 
the  Portuguese  viola^)  is  a  small  violin  with  but  three  strings.  The 
wired  instrument  is  a  thin  harp-shaped  box,  having  brass  wires  drawn 
across  it,  like  the  strings  of  a  piano-forte ;  this  is  laid  horizontally, 
and  played  upon  with  two  bamboo  sticks.  Two  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments are  of  brass.  One  resembles  a  clarionet  in  shape,  and  the  bag- 
pipes in  tone ;  the  other,  a  large  base  instrument,  resembles  nothing 
that  I  know  of  in  shape,  and  the  lowing  of  a  distressed  cow  in  sound. 
The  third  wind  instrument  is  a  flute,  closely  akin  to  ours.  The  tum- 
tum  is  from  India,  and  is  somewhat  like  our  small  drum. 

The  musical  scale  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  only  Ave  notes,  instead 
of  seven,  and  their  music  is  not  written  on  five  lines  like  ours,  but  in 
perpendicular  columns,  like  the  characters  in  their  books.  The  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  tones  is  indicated  by  distinctive  names.  They 
have  no  semi-tones,  and  hence  arises  a  tedious  monotony  of  sound. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  resemblance  between  the  Chinese  melodies  and 
the  ancient  Scottish  airs.  If  this  be  so,  Scotch  music  in  the  days  of 
Ossian  must  have  been  much  ruder  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  repre- 
sented, for  of  all  unearthly  sounds,  Chinese  singing  is  perhaps  the 
most  unearthly.  There  is  no  noise  like  it.  •  Those  who  have  attended 
a  genuine  Chinese  theatrical  performance,  have  had  a  specimen  of  how 
the  men  acquit  themselves  in  song ;  but  Chinese  music  can  only  be 
heard  to  perfection  by  strolling  through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Chi- 
nese town.  Men,  women  and  children  all  stridn  their  voices  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and  give  out  a  sort  of  double-fortified  squeaking  fiilsetto. 
The  singers  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  viola,  and  sometimes  by 
the  pig-skin  drum  likewise.    One^s  tympanum  throbs  and  thrums  as 
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though  a  dozen  fairies  were  beating  upon  it.  Yet  the  Chinese  have 
their  Jenny  Linds,  Grisis  and  Sontags ;  their  Lablaches  and  Tambur- 
ininis.  They  have  their  *  infant  phenomena,'  too,  who,  if  they  keep 
their  longs  whole  until  arriving  at  mature  age,  certainly  deserve  the 
name.  You  are  frequently  called  upon  to  admire  what  in  any  other 
place  than  a  Chinese  town  you  would  suppose  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  piteous  complaint  of  a  pig  jammed  under  a  gate ;  being  all  the 
time  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  lest  the  warbler  should  break  a 
blood-vessel  in  your  presence. 

Unlike  our  private  singers  at  home,  the  Chinese  need  no  pressing  to 
*  favor '  a  company  with  a  song.  On  the  contrary,  the  performances 
are  generally  voluntary,  and  the  performers  never  give  the  excuse  of 
cough  or  cold.  In  truth,  a  slight  cold  is  rather  an  improvement  upon 
their  style.  The  willingness  with  which  they  entertain  you  in  this  re- 
spect is  only  equalled  by  the  evident  vanity  of  the  singers,  or  the  ex* 
ulting  pride  of  the  by-standers  of  celestial  origin.  *  That  booty  ? ' 
one  wiU  ask ;  and  others, '  How  you  likee  dat  ? »  '  What  you  tinkee 
dat  ? »  •  'Merican  side  can  sing  so  booty  ?  *  To  all  of  which  it  must 
be  your  invariable  rule  to  give  the  expected  answers,  or  you  will  im- 
mediately find  yourself  involved  in  a  discussion  in  their  horrible  lingo, 
called  Pigeon-English,  of  which  you  are  sure  to  have  the  worst,  for 
the  odds  are  too  strong  against  you. 

So  long  as  a  Chinese  songstress  can  keep  herself  surrounded  by  lis- 
teners she  will  sing ;  and  I  believe  really  that  smging  in  a  Chinese 
town,  like  the  reveille  and  tattoo  of  Great  Britain  around  the  world, 
never  ceases.  Their  favorite  hour  is  just  at  the  close  of  twilight. 
When  all  else  is  still,  and  silence  would  reign  with  darkness,  howls  and 
squeals  begin  to  float  upon  the  air ;  at  first  low  and  indistinct,  but 
soon  loud,  confused  and  piercing.  Almost  every  other  door-step  is 
thronged  with  noisy  musicians,  (your  pardon,  Euterpe!)  and  their 
eager  and  admiring  listeners.  From  windows  and  casements  come 
the  tones  of  more  delicate  and  retired  singers,  beatifying  a  select  party 
within.  Every  group  has  at  least  one  '  infant  phenomenon,'  the  gen- 
tle cadence  of  whose  voice  may  occasionally  be  heard,  followed  by 
exclamations  of  astonishment  and  delight,  repeated  perhaps  for  the 
hundredth  time.  Be  the  theme  of  any  song  plaintive  or  gay,  the  tune 
seems  to  be  much  the  same,  and  at  times  a  hideous  chorus  will  startle 
you  into  the  belief  that  fiends  are  let  loose  upon  earth. 

According  to  my  observation,  the  gong  and  cymbals  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  performances  at  public  '  sing-songs '  and  theatres. 
The  energy  with  which  the  performers  call  the  undoubted  powers  of 
their  instruments  into  requisition  is  distressing  to  barbarians.  Amid 
embroidered  silks,  tinsel,  painted  lanterns,  gilding,  and  fire-crackers, 
your  thoughts  are  savagely  monopolized  by  the  gong  and  cymbals. 
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Once  in  a  long  while  the  other  more  modest,  bat  no  less  grating  in- 
struments may  be  heard,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Jost  as  yon  begin 
to  fancy  you  can  discover  something  like  a  turn  to  a  tune,  Umg^  iung^ 
chififf^  crash^  ting  go  the  gong  and  cymbals.  And  such  is  Chinese 
music. 

It  was  at  Cumsingmun,  a  small  fishing  and  smuggling  village,  that  I 
first  entered  a  Chinese  theatre.  This  was  but  a  temporary  edifice. 
For  several  days  many  persons  were  engaged  in  erecting  an  immense 
jfrail-looking  building,  which,  when  completed,  was  indeed  a  singular 
structure.  There  was  not  a  nail  in  it ;  but  the  wifole  frame  was  built 
of  bamboo  lashed  with  ratan.  The  roof  was  of  palm-leaf,  and  the 
sides,  which  were  ornamented  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
paintings  I  ever  saw,  were  of  matting :  altogether  it  was  an  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  theatre  drew  together  a  great  concourse  of  people 
from  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  and  for  a  week  Cumsingmun 
was  quite  gay.  The  company  performing  was  from  Canton,  and  it 
was  said  by  the  long-tailed  critics  that  they  played  their  parts  tolera- 
bly well.  Although  amused,  I  was  not  much  interested  in  the  Chi- 
nese plays,  of  course.  These  appeared  always  to  be  operatic  dramas  or 
dramatic  operas,  and  to  me  there  came  nothing  but  confused,  undreamt- 
of sounds,led  by  squeaking  voices.  The  clarionet-like  instrument,  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  severe  cold,  kept  up  a  running  accompaniment 
with  every  singer,  while  the  rest  of  the  instruments,  stoutly  supported 
by  squibs  and  fire-crackers,  performed  their  parts  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  celestial  audience. 

I  have  seen  in  China  a  musical  box  manufiictured  at  Geneva, 
which  plays  all  the  Chinese  airs.  These  are  four  in  number.  But 
from  this  one  does  not  obtain  a  positively  correct  idea  of  the  music  of 
the  celestials,  for  the  instrument  is  so  much  more  harmonious  in  tone 
than  any  they  have,  that  although  the  airs  themselves  are  faithfully 
preserved  throughout,  they  are  disguised. 


'PZOBOH.BMOLISB.' 

In  an  attempt  at  the  pronunciation  of  many  English  words,  the 
Chinese  frequently  convert  them  into  others  of  the  same  language. 
This  is  particularly  and  more  perceptibly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
word  business;  which,  when  turned  out  by  a  Chinese  tongue,  becomes 
pigeon:  sometimes  spelt picff in.  Hence  comes  Pigean-JSnglishy  a  gib- 
berish introduced  into  China,  by  whicji  all  transactions  with  foreigners 
are  arranged.  It  is  not  only  bad,  or  rather  execrable  English,  but  it 
has  actually  become  a  language  of  itself.  It  will  not  do  to  address  a 
Chinese  merchant  or  shop-keeper  in  English  proper,  and  expect  him 
to  understand  you,  permitting  him,  of  course,  to  use  the  gibberish ; 
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but  it  is  neceasarj  to  adopt  this  peculiar  mode  of  addressing  all  China- 
men thrown  in  immediate  contact  with  foreigners. 

Pigeon-English,  or  Infflisaee-tcUkeey  is  composed  of  English  words, 
having,  for  the  most  part,  Portugnese  terminations,  to  which  a  few 
real  words  of  Portuguese  and  fewer  of  Chinese  are  added.  But  all 
this  must  be  tumbled  into  the  awkward  idioms  of  the  Chinese,  and 
great  care  is  required  in  speaking  it,  for  many  words  which  we  use  in 
one  sense,  the  Chinese  understand  in  another.  The  language,  as  it 
then  stands,  is  the  very  perfection  of  absurdity.  Besides,  the  Chinese 
experience  much  difficulty  in  properly  pronouncing  some  of  our  con- 
sonants in  certain  positions,  and  will  frequently  transpose  an  I  for  an  n, 
an  r  for  an  /,  etc.  etc. 

The  more  thoroughly  to  explain  what  I  mean,  and  to  give  the  reader 
a  further  insight  into  this  ludicrous  peculiarity  of  a  portion  of  the 
celestial  beings  who  inhabit  the  flowery  kingdom,  I  will,  with  his  per- 
mission, imagine  myself  shoppmg  in  company  with  him,  up  and  down 
old  and  new  China  streets,  in  Canton,  at  a  time  previous  to  the  de- 
straction  of  its  factories  by  the  natives,  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  English. 

First,  then,  we  want  to  buy  some  lacquered-ware,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, enter  the  shop  of  Hipqua  in  New  China-street. 

*  How  you  do,  Hipqua  ? ' 

*  Welly  wen,  tankee ;  how  you  do  ? ' 
« I  well.    What  have  got  ? ' 

Here  I  might  as  well  mention  that  you  should  never  ask  inmie- 
diately  for  what  you  want  of  a  Chinese  shop-keeper,  for  experience  has 
taught  many  that  it  makes  a  difference  of  two  or  three  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  price.  What  you  are  actually  in  search  of,  should  be 
stumbled  upon  accidentally,  as  it  were,  and  the  price  asked  as  though 
it  were  done  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity.  Yet  the  part  must  be 
well  played,  for  these  fellows  are  keen  observers.  But  to  our  conver- 
sation. ^ 

The  invariable  reply  to  the  above  question  is : 

*  Anyting  hab  got.    What  ting  want  yee  ? » 

*  I  no  sabee;  lettee  my  see  something.' 

Here  many  articles  are  produced,  and  we  will  suppose  that  we  — 
that  is,  the  reader  and  myself — want  a  nest  of  tea-poya^  or  small  tea- 
tables. 

'  How  muchee  this  dgar-boxee  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  dat  cigarboxee  I  dat  tree  quart  dollar.' 
*Too  muchee.    More  cheap  have  got  ? ' 

'  No ;  more  cheap  no  got.' 

'  Can  catchee  one  all  same  that,  half  dollar.' 

'  No ;  no  all  de  same.' 
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*  Where  can  catohee  ?  * 
*In01dChinaHrtreet.' 

*  Ay,  yah  I  no  can.  Spose  yon  want  yee,  my  can  catchee  one,  hap 
dollar ;  no  so  good  dissee.' 

*  What  for  you  talkee  my  so  fiuhion ;  no  ocoadon.  My  sabee  pro^ 
per  price.' 

*  No,  you  no  sabee  proper  price.' 

*  Ay,  yah !  why  you  no  talkee  my  proper  pigeon  ? » 

*  My  talkee  proper  pigeon.    Teeruly,  my  talkee  proper  price.' 
Now  you  ti^e  up  a  work-box  or  something  else,  and  very  much  the 

same  conversation  ensues.  Then  we  say,  ^Good  day,  Hipqua;'  to 
which  he  replies,  *  Gk>o'  bye ! '  But  suddenly  we  perceive  peeping  ont 
from  a  yellow  paper  covering  the  legs  of  some  tea-poys.  Without 
turning  round,  but  continuing  toward  the  door,  one  of  us  asks : 
*  How  muchee  tea-poy  all  same  that  ? ' 

Hipqua's  manner  instantly  imdergoes  a  change,  if  we  play  our  parts 
as  we  should,  and,  instead  of  appearing  indifferent  as  before,  he  shows 
great  anxiety  to  make  a  bargain. 

*  You  want  yee  ? » 

*  No,  no  want  yee.» 

*  Stop !  makee  look  see.'  The  paper  is  stripped  from  the  legs  and 
the  top,  and  you  see  before  you  the  very  thing  you  want.  But  you 
must  endeavor  to  control  even  the  expression  of  your  countenance,  or 
the  cunning  old  rogue  will  detect  you.  *AhP  he  contmues,  ^dat 
nummer  one ;  fus  chop.    Wenny  cheap,  too  cheapee.' 

^My  tinkee  that  cargo-pigeon' — carffo-pigean  meaning  an  article 
made  for  exportation. 

*  No  I  can  seekeeure  dat  no  cargo-pigeon.    You  likee,  no  likee  ? ' 

*  How  muchee  ? » • 

*  How  muchee  you  gib  ? » 

And  now,  probably,  a  very  good  bargain  is  struck. 

From  Hipqua's  we  go  to  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  curiosities,  and  over- 
haul and  appear  delighted  with  every  thing,  except  that  which  we  de- 
sire to  purchase. 

*  First  chop  curios  have  got,  my  tinkee.' 

^  Yes,'  rejoins  old  Mauchow,  *  nummer  one  curio.' 
*'  How  long  tim  have  catchee  this  curio  ? '  we  ask,  looking  at  some 
carved  images  of  little  value  with  great  earnestness. 

*  Hab  catchee  he  two  day,  no  more.' 
This,  of  course,  you  know  to  be  a  fib. 

*  My  tinkee  he  olo.'^ 

'  No  I  no  olo ;  he  new.' 

'  What  side  he  come  from  ? ' 
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*Pekin.» 

Another.  We  know  that  they  were  made  about  two  streets  off. 
However,  yon  profess  to  want  some  of  them  very  much :  the  shop- 
keeper demands  an  enormous  price ;  you  demur ;  he  comes  down  one- 
quarter,  then  one-half;  you  tell  him  it  is  too  late  now,  and  as  you  are 
leaving  the  shop,  you — accidentally,  to  all  appearance  —  almost 
stumble  over  the  thmg  you  desire,  and  about  which,  as  at  Hipqua's, 
you  do  not  seem  at  all  earnest.  Your  bargain  is  made,  and  we  de- 
part. All  this  has  not  been  done,  the  reader  doubtlessly  understands, 
without  much  the  same  sort  of  conversation  as  that  described  in  our 
visit  to  the  other  shop. 

From  the  curiosity-shop  we  go  to  others,  and,  in  like  manner,  make 
our  purchases. 

The  boat-men  and  boat-women,  the  servants  of  the  different  resi- 
dences, t&e  coolies  about  the  hougs,  and  all  who  have  any  intercourse 
with  foreigners  are  adepts  in  this  business-lingo.  The  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  Asiatic  Jews  resid- 
ing in  China,  though  they  may  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  soon  learn  to  speak  fluently  in  pigeon-English.  In  &ct, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  business  without  learning  it. 

If  my  reader  will  continue  with  me  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  will  in- 
troduce him  into  the  house  of  a  foreign  resident  of  China,  whom  we 
will  suppose  to  be  a  man  of  &mily  of  the  name  of  Smith.  Well  then, 
we  ring  the  bell,  and  the  servant  appears.  Now,  in  most  of  the  resi- 
dences of  foreigners  in  China  the  drawing-rooms  and  parlors,  and  din- 
ing-rooms, too,  are  above  the  ground-floor,  and  all  up-stairs  is  desig- 
nated as  *  top-side,'  while  down-stairs  is  known  as  ^  bottom-side.'  Of 
course  we  ask  for  the  lady.    *  Missee  have  got  ? ' 

If  the  lady  be  not  at  home,  the  reply  of  the  long-tailed  domestic  is, 
*  No  got ; »  if  the  contrary  —  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  case  in 
this  instance  — he  will  say :  *  Missee  hab  got  top-side.'  After  this  an- 
swer we  soon  wind  our  way  up  to  her  presence,  and  after  making  our- 
selves agreeable,  if  we  can,  for  a  little  while,  we  are  about  to  go,  when 
she  politely  insists  on  our  remaining  to  tiffin^  and  rings  the  bell.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  the  servant,  you  just  have  time  to  wonder  if  those 
sweet  lips  are  to  be  polluted  by  pigeon-English,  when  out  it  comes : 

<  Boy ' — every  Chinese  man-servant  is  a  boy,  be  he  old  as  Methuse- 
lah—  *  catchee  chow-chow  top-side  chop-chop.'  Which  means,  bring 
luncheon  up-stairs  immediately. 

This  all  sounds  oddly  enough  at  first,  but  the  ear  soon  accustoms  it- 
self to  pigeon-English,  even  when  the  words  are  uttered  by  lovely 
woman. 
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CHIKEBB       80LDIBBT. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a  war  between  England  and  France  on  the 
one  side,  and  China  on  the  other,  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  compact  favorable  to  all  Christendom.  In  view  of  this 
event,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  old  Knicksbbocelsb  to  learn  the  character  of  the  armies 
with  which  the  forces  of  these  two  great  allied  powers  were  brought 
in  conflict.  Having  some  years  ago  become  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  those  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  Flowery  Kbgdom  is 
confided,  this  information  I  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  others. 

Perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  more  deserve  the  soubriquet  of  *  tag- 
rag-and-bob-tail '  than  those  persons  who  compose  the  less  invincible 
than  noisy  and  turbulent  armies  of  China.  Their  shaved  heads  and  long 
queues,  tattered  loose  trowsers  and  jackets,  primitive  and  almost  ose- 
less  weapons,  and  the  generally  grotesque  and  filthy  appearance  they 
present,  render  them  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  outside  barbarians ; 
and  why  they  should  be  so,  is  incomprehensible  to  the  celestial  w:ar- 
riors.  They  suppose  thimselves  superior  to  any  troops  in  the  world, 
and  well  designed  by  their  imposing  aspect,  when  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  stoutest  adversaries.  Yet 
they  know  that  they  are  laughed  at ;  they  know  that  they  have  been 
not  only  defeated,  but  whipped  most  outrageously  by  Christians,  and 
may  be  again ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  their  insuperable  vanity  will 
not  permit  them  for  one  moment  to  admit  the  superiority  in  arms  of 
any  other  nation  —  even  to  themselves.  One  would  &ncy  &om  this 
that  they  might  be  imbued  with  something  like  a  spirit  for  conflict ; 
but  alas !  they  are,  except  when  fighting  against  each  other,  the  veri- 
est cowards,  I  sincerely  believe,  of  all  God's  creatures.  This  may 
arise  in  a  measure  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  far 
behind  western  armies  in  their  implements  of  warfare,  although  they 
never  would  allow  that  this  were  so  in  the  presence  of  a  foreigner. 

I  once  saw  a  review  and  parade  of  Chinese  troops,  and  can  with 
truth  aver  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  diverting  spectacles  I  ever  be- 
held in  my  life.  First  came  banners,  gongs,  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  three  or  four  awkward  riders  on  as  many  shaggy  and 
stumbling  ponies,  a  field-piece,  looking  as  though  it  might  be  more 
formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  and  a  general  officer  in  a  sedan  chair, 
surrounded  by  his  stafiT.  Following  these  was  a  body  of  about  a 
thousand  men,  being  in&ntry  and  artillery  agreeably  interspersed,  free 
from  the  restraint  of  any  rule  or  order  of  march.  Then  succeeded 
more  banners,  more  gongs,  and  more  cavalry,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  the  commander-in-chie^  in  an  immense  double  sedan-chair,  borne 
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by  eight  coolies,  likewise  sarrounded  by  bis  staff,  and  having  immedi- 
ately in  his  rear  a  corps  of  twenty  chosen  men,  armed  with  percussion 
maskets.  Next  came  a  perfect  avalance  of  old  rusty  cannon,  mounted 
on  field-carriages  that  would  go  sideways,  as  they  were  dragged  along 
by  some  of  the  rear-guard.  An  officer  mounted  on  a  particularly 
lazy  white  pony,  and  sitting  on  the  end  of  his  own  queue,  seemed  to 
have  the  command  of  these ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  war- 
steed  could  avoid  injury  in  consequence  of  the  eccentric  manceuvres 
of  the  crab  like  artillery. '  Last  came  what  should  have  been  first, 
(bat  the  Chinese  always  reverse  every  thing,)  a  corps  of  pioneers.  . 
Or,  if  they  were  not  pioneers,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  call  them. 

The  uniform  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  is  by  no  means  the  least  amus- 
ing of  their  peculiarities.  The  jacket  they  wear  is  of  the  approved 
celestial  pattern,  and  generally  red.  On  both  front  and  back  there  is 
a  vp^hite  patch,  having  inscribed  upon  it  in  black  sometimes  the  num- 
ber or  name  of  the  regiment,  but  more  frequently  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter signifying  savage  intrepidity,  or  bravery  to  recklessness.  The 
intention  of  this  is,  that  the  enemy  shall  be  awed,  when  the  Chinese 
themselves  are  either  on  the  advance  or  retreat.  Upon  their  heads 
they  seem  to  toss  the  cast-off  caps  of  mandarins.  Their  trowsers  are 
either  plain  white,  or  black  oiled  cotton,  made  full  in  the  legs,  and 
sagging  down  behind  like  an  empty  sack.  Besides,  they  are  generally 
torn,  dnd  flutter  from  their  legs  in  the  breeze,  like  pennons  from  the 
masts  of  a  junk. 

There  are  but  few  fire-arms  to  be  found  among  the  Chinese  armies, 
and  those  are,  in  general  of  the  rudest  kind.  They  have  the  old 
match-lock  and  fire-lock ;  muskets  being  very  rarely  used  by  them. 
Not,  I  presume,  on  account  of  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  arms, 
but  because,  as  in  every  thing,  the  prejudices  and  and  great  attach- 
ment to  established  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  paramount  to  all  else. 
Their  weapons  consist  chiefly  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  lance,  the 
javelin,  the  mace,  and  one  resembling  an  immense  cheese-knife  on  a 
long  pole,  and  another  a  trident.  The  two  last-named  are  called  the 
cow-lin  and  pah^  and  are  said  to  be  formidable  at  close  quarters. 
They  carry  also  the  double  short-sword,  which  they  use,  it  must  be 
confessed,  vrith  great  dexterity.  But,  after  all,  the  great  weapons  of 
the  Chinese  soldiery  are  noise  and  confusion.  Gong-sounding,  cracker 
and  squib-firing,  the  clash  and  clatter  of  arms,  and  the  prattle  .of 
tongues,  besides  yells,  and  various  feats  of  a  gymnastic  character, 
which  are  of  no  ordinary  skill  or  activity,  they  seem  to  regard  as  a 
sure  means  of  intimidating  an  advancing  foe.  In  this  they  have  had 
fatal  instances  of  their  egregious  error  of  late ;  yet  they  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  the  old  tactics,  and  I  suppose  ever  will. 

A  Chinese  warrior  then  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  dangerous 
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person,  although,  like  a  rat  when  cornered,  he  will  fight.  Otherwise, 
he  appears  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  waving  of  banners  and 
small  flags,  the  sounding  of  gongs,  and  the  occasional  discharge  of  a 
rude  fire-arm,  or  in  lieu  of  that,  a  summerset  or  two.  Great  victories 
have  frequently  been  reported  by  generals  after  such  an  extraordinary 
demonstration  as  this  by  their  armies.  Among  the  imperialist  and 
rebel  troops  I  have  seen  thousands  engaged  on  both  sides  for  hours  at 
a  time,  when  the  little  damage  sustamed  on  either  side  was  incredi- 
ble. Yet  there  were  occasions  when  both  armies  fought  well,  though 
neither  of  them  would  have  stodd  before  Europeans  or  Americans. 


O  P  I  u  n. 

The  opium  trade  in  China  has  been  legalized.  But  as  it  was  con- 
ducted of  late  years,  it  was  most  absurd  to  call  it  smuggling.  Beside 
fast-sailing  ships  to  fetch  the  '  drug,'  as  it  is  termed  by  the  import- 
ers and  dealers^  from  Calcutta  and  other  ports  of  India,  the  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  openly  engaged  in  the  traf- 
fic. All  the  smuggling  that  was  done  commenced  subsequently  to  its 
arrival  on  the  Chinese  coast,  and  for  this  purpose  small  clippers  and 
Chinese  vessels,  technically  termed  '  smug-boats,'  were  employed. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  by  the  government  of  China 
was  merely  nominal  after  all;  for  many  facilities  were  allowed  for- 
eigners for  its  introduction  —  not  only  at  the  verge,  but  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  —  and  some  of  the  mandarin-boats,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  revenue  and  prevent  all  smuggling, 
frequently  became,  by  bribery,  the  means  of  conveying  it  some  dis- 
tance toward  the  interior. 

For  the  reception  of  opium  on  its  arrival  from  India,  vessels,'  called 
receiving-ships,  were  anchored  in  several  harbors.  From  these  it  was 
re-shipped  into  the  smaller  craft,  and  finally  found  its  way  throughout 
the  empire  and  continued  its  havoc.  The  five  ports  opened  after  the 
first  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  as  well  as  Hong-Eong  and 
Cum-sing-miin,  (a  small  harbor  about  fourteen  miles  from  Macao,) 
were  entrepdts  for  opium.  There  was  scarcely  a  mercantile  house  of 
any  standing  in  China  but  what  was  engaged  in  this  trade ;  nor  was 
this  regarded  as  a  derogation.  Millions  were  invested  in  it,  and  mil- 
lions made  by  it ;  and  its  prices  and  sales  were  quoted,  as  now,  in  the 
newspapers  of  India  and  China  as  regularly  as  the  prices  and  sales  of 
stocks  at  home. 

That  the  continual  use  of  opium  is  destructive,  the  reader  need  not 
be  informed.  Yet  he  can  have  no  conception  of  the  ravages  it  is  com- 
mitting in  China.  The  families  distressed,  the  widows  and  orphans 
thrown  upon  the  cold,  unfeeling  world,  and  the  estates  squandered  by 
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means  of  the  pernicious  poppy,  it  is  not  attempted  to  number.  How 
completely  lost  is  the  imagination  while  contemplating  this !  In  a 
eonntry  where  the  population  can  only  be  guessed  at  —  so  vast,  so 
extensive,  as  to  seem  to  its  inhabitants  without  limits  —  misery  and 
sorrow  must,  under  any  circumstances,  walk  uncontrolled  in  its  midst. 
But  when  a  powerful  enemy,  the  companion  of  death,  wearing  the 
semblance  of  a  friend,  insinuates  himself  within  the  threshold,  tempta- 
tion is  followed  by  decay,  and  thousands  are  abandoned  and  thousands 
lost. 

With  the  rebels,  who  pretend  to  be  Christians,  drinking  to  excess, 
and  smoking  either  tobacco  or  opium,  are  contraiy,  they  believe,  to 
the  laws  of  both  God  and  roan.  And  they  have  added  an  eleventh 
commandment  in  their  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  which  is :  'Thou 
shalt  not  use  opium.'  Among  the  enthusiasts  this  is,  perhaps,  all  very 
well,  but  the  masses  only  seem  to  regard  these  as  crimes  on  account 
of  the  punishment  they  biing  with  them  from  the  magistrates.  Hoping 
to  obtain  a  little  insight  into  their  belief  in  these  matters,  I  once 
asked  some  of  the  people  —  that  is,  the  genuine  6t  troXkoi  —  through 
an  interpreter,  why  they  never  drank  nor  smoked  ?  The  answer  was, 
in  all  cases,  because  they  would  be  bambooed, 

'  And  why,'  continued  I,  *  do  you  not  smoke  opium  ?  ' 
*  Oh  ! '  they  replied, '  we  should  be  beheaded  if  we  did  that  I ' 
Just  as  though  a  man  at  home  had  said:  'I  do  not  commit  murder, 
because  I  shall  be  hanged  for  it.'  And  many  might  have  said  it,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  times  by-gone,  when  criminals  were  punished  and  a  felon 
was  called  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  not  a  defendant ;  and  a  man  who 
stole  was  called  a  thief;  and  a  man  who  set  fire  to  a  house  was  called 
an  incendiary ;  and  a  man  who  killed  another  was  called  a  murderer. 
The  opium-smoker  is  an  old  man  at  thirty.    With  pale,  sunken 
cheek  and  haggard  in  el^ression,  with  eye  hollow,  languid,  and  rest- 
less, he  stalks  about,  the  very  personification  of  iniin.    Wan  as  he  is, 
and  drowsy  as  he  sometimes  must  be,  he  seems,  at  intervals,  imbued 
with  a  peculiarly  brilliant  imagination.     His  flights  of  fancy  carry  him 
fer  into  the  ethereal  world.    Descending,  he  longs  for  his  pipe,  to- 
which,  as  soon  as  his  employment  will  permit,  he  returns.    There  are 
opium-smokers  in  all  classes,  who  have  their  difierent  smoking-houses. 
The  quality  of  the  opium,  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  attending  its 
inhalation,  differ,  of  course,  according  to  the  rank,  wealth,  taste,  or 
^refinement  of  the  smoker.    But  among  the  rich  the  habit  is  most  fre- 
quently indulged  in  at  home. 

I  was  once  invited  to  a  sort  of  soiree  cT  opium^  or,  as  my  hostr 
expressed  it,  a  '  smokee  pigeon,'  and,  by  way  of  experiment,  took  a 
pipe.  After  whiffing  off  ten  bowlfnls,  a  thick  fog  appeared  before  my 
visual  organs,  and  I  was  affected  with  partial  deafness,  accompanied  by 
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a  singing  in  the  ears  similar  to  that  cansed  by  indulging  too  freely  in 
qainine.  I  immediately  aroused  myself,  being  very  well  satisfied  with 
this  experience  withoat  going  any  farther.  My  very  polite  and  hos- 
pitable Celestial  friends  remonstrated,  but  I  was  obdurate,  and  refused 
to  prolong  the  heavenly  enjoyment.  They  regarded  me  after  this  as 
more  of  a  barbarian  than  ever. 

A  pipe,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  must  be  taken  upon  a  luxurious 
couch.  Reclining,  with  the  head  resting  upon  a  hard  bamboo  pillow, 
I  and  a  small  lamp,  filled  with  tea-oil,  burning  by  his  side,  the  opium- 
smoker  prepares  the  poison  for  his  bowl.  This  is  done  by  holding  a 
small  quantity,  which  has  already  undergone  a  preliminary  process  at 
the  manufacturer's,  over  the  flame  after  attaching  it  to  the  end  of  a 
silver  probe-shaped  pin  made  for  the  purpose.  When  thus  scorched 
by  the  heat,  the  opium,  which  is  of  the  consistency  of  paste,  bubbles, 
contracts,  and  run  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pin,  and  by  dexterously 
twisting  and  turning  this  over  the  light  of  the  lamp,  a  pointed  cone  is 
formed  of  about  the  size  of  a  homoeopathic  globule.  This  is  placed  in 
the  aperture  of  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  made  to  receive  it  and  held  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  flame.  In  three  or  four  puffs,  every  one 
of  which  draws  smoke  into  the  lungs,  it  is  gone,  and  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated ;  and  so  on,  over  and  over  again.  The  number  of 
pipes  smoked  varies  according  to  the  inclination  or  strength  of  nerves. 
A  more  sensual,  and  a  very  common  mode  of  enjoying  opium- 
smoking,  is  to  be  surrounded  by  young  and  beautiful  women  —  that 
is,  Chinese  beauties,  not  unfrequently  virgins  —  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
silks  and  decked  with  flowers,  who  fill  the  pipe  when  necessary  and 
receive  by  turn  the  reclining  form  into  their  arms.  Thus,  in  a  hazy, 
mazy  bewilderment  of  pleasure  and  delight,  the  senses  gradually  fiide 
away,  and  the  opium-smoker  sleeps  —  perchance  dies  I 
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Suits  of  cloth  soon  wear  out,  but  they^ll  do  well  enough 

For  those  who  the  tailor  can  pay : 
But  for  durable  suits,  India-Rubber  *s  the  stuff, 

For  they  last  a  Goodyear  and  a  Day. 
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xhk;   g-r-AlVe   cf&xQXBs:   imoxjnd. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I  was  one  of  a  party  that  embarked  upon  one 
of  those  lumber-rafts  that  annually  leave  the  head- waters  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  its  tributaries  and  float  down  the  almost  endless  maze  of 
the  Ohio's  silvery  tide.  Of  the  adventures  that  befell  us  I  do  not 
propose  to  write.  My  object  is  more  particularly  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  some  of  thosB  ancient  relics  that  stand  as  mementoes  of  the 
past  along  that  river.  After  various  fortunes,  we  found  our  unwieldy 
water-craft  overpowered  by  the  raw  winds  of  March,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  *tie  up,'  as  the  lumber-men  call  it,  and  await  milder 
breezes  and  more  genial  skies. 

To  our  great  delight,  we  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  great  In- 
dian Mound  that  looms  up  from  the  plain,  a  silent  and  mysterious 
relic  of  a  lost  race.  A  walk  of  over  two  miles  along  the  track  of  the 
*  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road'  brought  us- to  the  little  village  of 
Moundsville.  This  place  is  at  the  mouth  of  '  Big  Grave  Creek,'  and 
about  fifteen  miles  below  Wheeling  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
Creek  was  named  by  the  Indians,  and  the  town  by  the  present  inhab- 
itants, after  the  Mound,  that  is  the  only  object  of  interest  there. 

After  considerable  difficulty  we  found  an  ill-shapen  dwarf,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  and  by  him  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  gate  of  a  high  board  fence  that  inclosed  the 
Mound.  I  had  then  gratified  a  curiosity  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
I  had  often  seen  this  olden  relic  as  I  had  floated  by  the  place  either 
upon  some  raft  or  one  of  th^  floating  palaces  of  the  western  waters. 
But  now  I  stood  at  its  base.  This  has  been  called  an '  Indian  Mound ; ' 
but  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  built  by  a  race  of  people 
that  have  become  extinct,  and  forgotten  save  for  these  mysterious  rel- 
ics. Certain  it  is,  the  Indians  had  not  the  skill  or  the  means  to 
accomplish  such  a  work. 

This  singular  structure  rises  out  of  a  plain  that  extends  for  some 
distance  up  Big  Grave  Creek.  It  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  over 
seventy-five  feet  in  height.  Its  base  covers  an  area  of  one  acre.  It  is 
some  fifty  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  rises  in  the  shape  of 
a  perfect  cone.  Its  sides  are  steep  and  precipitous  —  so  much  so  that 
one  cannot  climb  its  sides  but  with  difficulty.  On  these  sides  grow 
lofty  and  gigantic  trees  .from  base  to  apex.  On  tile  summit,  which  is 
reached  by  a  winding  path  which  nearly  encircles  the  Mound,  is  a  flat 
area,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  regular  con- 
cavity. It  is  now  levelled  off  and  covered  partly  by  a  rude  summer- 
house  sadly  gone  to  decay. 

This  and  the  large  trees  growing  near  the  summit  are  cut  full  of 
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inscriptions  of  visitors'  names;  of  course  our  little  party  also  left  their 
cards^  our  residences,  day  of  the  month,  year,  etc.  When  first  dis- 
covered, a  single  white  oak  of  huge  dimensions  rose  like  a  flag-staff 
from  this  concavity.  But  this  was  cut  down  by  vandal  hands  to  make 
room  for  the  rickety  summer-house. 

A  few  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  commenced  excava- 
tions into  the  bowels  of  this  relic  of  antiquity.  He  proceeded  into  it 
on  a  level  with  the  base ;  when  arrived  at  the  very  centre,  he  found 
the  earth  loose,  as  though  there  had  been  at  some  time  a  cavity  there. 
On  examming  among  this  loose  earth,  three  skeletons  were  found 
nearly  perfect.  One  was  of  gigantic  size ;  the  jawbones  were  perfect, 
and  when  in  their  proper  position  would  encircle  a  man's  head.  From 
calculations  made  from  a  leg-bone  which  was  found  perfect,  the  owner 
of  it,  when  on  earth,  must  have  been  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in 
height. 

Old  coin  of  unknown  workmanship,  beads,  and  evidences  of  rust 
were  found,  the  latter  indicating  that  instruments  of  metal  had  there 
decayed,  which  is  further  evidence  that  the  mound  was  built  by  a  race 
to  whom  the  arts  and  sciences  were  known.  These  skeletons  were 
removed  by  the  proprietor.  After  his  death,  his  heirs  did  not  realize 
their  value  to  the  antiquary,  and  now  they  are  entirely  lost. 

From  the  place  where  these  relics  were  found,  the  proprietor  made 
an  excavation  of  four  feet  in  diameter  to  the  top,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  feet,  and  walled  it  up  with  brick  like  a  well.  Into  this  subteira- 
neous  passage  we  were  admitted  by  our  crooked-legged  dwarf.  Our 
olfactories  were  at  first  regaled  with  the  rank  odors  of  decaying  vege- 
tables, the  owners  having  used  the  passage  the  past  winter  for  a  cellar. 
Thd  entrance  is  perhaps  six  feet  high  and  three  or  four  feet  wid^ 
walled  up  on  the  sides  and  arched  overhead  with  brick.  Through 
this  narrow  and  odoriferous  passage,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  single  tal- 
low candle,  we  were  conducted  to  the  centre  of  the  Mound.  Here 
we  found  the  wall  of  the  perpendicular  passage  to  the  top,  before 
mentioned,  in  many  places  broken  in,  and  all  aroundNthis  upright  wall 
the  earth  had  fallen  in,  so  that  one  could  crawl  on  his  hands  and 
knees  entirely  around  it.  Our  guide,  however,  warned  us  that  it  was 
not  considered  safe  in  those  ^  diggings,'  as  the  earth  was  almost  con- 
stantly falling. 

Of  this  we  had  sufficient  evidence  in  the  loose  flaky  masses  of  earth 
that  seemed  ready  to  &11  frcin  over  our  heads.  It  was  not  a  very 
romantic-looking  place,  and  our  stay  in  the  dark,  gloomy  bowels  ot 
that  Mound  was  not  very  protracted.  We  contributed  a  few  shillings 
to  our  loquacious  and  deformed  ^n^ide,  and  departed,  contrasting  in 
our  minds  Yankee  enterprise  and  Virginia  indolence.  If  that  singular 
Mound  was  in  a  Yankee  State,  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  tact 
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and  enterprise,  it  would  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  The  grounds 
would  be  fitted  up  neatly,  and  all  the  appliances  of  a  place  of  fashion- 
able resort  be  added  thereunto.  It  is  worth  visiting,  even  in  its 
present  dilapidated  situation.  It  is  a  great  curiosity.  When  it  is 
first  seen,  looming  up  gradually  above  the  highest  buildings  in  the 
village  that  almost  surrounds  it,  covered  as  it  is  with  lofty  and  aged 
trees,  rising  from  a  very  level  piece  of  ground,  its  symmetrical  and 
cone-like  proportions  all  strike  the  beholder  with  amazement. 

We  lefb  the  spot  well  paid  for  our  long  walk,  all  impressed  with  the 
evidences  of  great  antiquity  and  the  singular  mystery  that  surrounds 
it.  Many  antiquarians  have  dated  the  era  of  its  erection  anterior  to 
the  flood. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  events  I  have  just  narrated,  we  found  our- 
selves again  fastened  to  the  Virginia  shore  waiting  for  a  gale  of  wind 
to  spend  its  fury.  It  was  a  quiet  Sabbath.  We  were  landed  trader  a 
high  hill  that  rose  abruptly  almost  from  the  river's  bank  to  the 
height  of  many  hundred  feet,  its  sides  still  covered  with  the  gigantic 
denizens  of  the  forest  that  stood, 

'  As  BOW  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark/ 
and  sheltered  the  red  Indian  and  his  white  foe  in  the  days  of  the  Wet- 
zels,  the  Boones,  and  the  Kentons.. 

On  the  opposite  shore  the  bottoms  are  larger,  and  stretch  away  in 
cultivated  farms  to  the  more  distant  hills.  To  while  away  the  tedious 
hours,  in  the  absence  of  books  or  papers,  we  strolled  along  through 
the  forest  down  the  banks  of  the  river.  While  thus  leisurely  killing 
the  time  and  listening  to  the  occasional  chirp  of  an  early  spring  song- 
ster or  the  chatter  of  a  squirrel,  we  came  to  a  high  bluff  bank  covered 
with  large  trees,  with  here  and  there  one  jjist  ready  to  tumble  over 
into  the  river,  whose  swelling  tides  had  undermined  it.  Many  of 
these  trees  were  cut  full  of  names,  dates,  etc.,  as  high  as  one  could 
reach,  and  some  of  them  bore  inscriptions  high  among  the  branches. 

On  examination,  we  found  the  spot  to  be  an  ancient  burial-ground. 
This  seemed  strange,  as  every  thing  appeared  to  be  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  civilization,  and  as  silent  and  primeval  as  when  the  first  white 
man  guided  his  frail  bark  past  these  dangerous  shores.  The  graves 
before  us  bore  the  marks  of  great  antiquity,  which  denoted  their  occu- 
pants to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
this  fertile  valley.  Perhaps  they  were  the  graves  of  early  settlers  who 
were  killed  in  some  Indian  skirmish.  Two  graves,  to  which  were 
plac^  large  flat  rocks,  (taken  apparently  from  the  bed  of  a  brook  that 
gargled  by,)  old  and  moss-covered,  we  found,  on  careful  examination, 
to  bear  each  the  mde  inscription  :  '  I.  W.  1786.' 

While  pondering  over  these  relics  of  the  early  settler,  with  the 
busy  shapes  of  Indian  surprise,  and  massacre,  and  sickness,  and  death 
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in  the  lonely  wilderness  thronging  our  brab,  we  were  aocosted  by  a 
settler,  in  the  garb  of  a  hunter,  with  a  rifle  upon  his  shonlder,  and  we 
could  almost  fi&ncy  that  he  belonged  to  the  age  of  which  we  had  been 
pondering  and  had  just  awakened  from  his  ^  Kip  Van  Winkle '  sleep 
of  seventy-five  years  to  relieve  our  anxiety  to  know  the  story  of  the 
moss-covered  forest-graves  before  us.  But  though  he  proved  to  be  of 
the  present  age,  he  was  intelligent  and  communicative. 

lie  informed  us  that  near  the  spot  where  we  then  stood,  but  where 
now  the  Ohio  surges  along,  having  been  entirely  washed  away,  once 
stood  '  Baker's  Fort'  or  ^St&tion.'  Here  it  was  that  the  pioneers  of 
this  region  sought  shelter  from  the  savages,  whose  depredations  at 
that  time  and  subsequently  gave  to  the  country  around  the  appella- 
tion of  the  '  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.'  The  stones  before  us,  which 
we  have  metitioned  as  bearing  the  same  inscription,  namely,  '  I.  W.,' 
indicated  the  graves  of  John  Wetzel  and  his  son  John  Wetael,  Jr.,  in 
those  days  the  J  being  made  like  an  I.  The  other  graves  marked 
the  resting-place  of  others  of  less  note,  who  were  the  victima  of 
savage  cruelty. 

John  Wetzel  was  the  father  also  of  Lewis  Wetzel,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Indian*haters  and  hunters  that  ever  hung,  like  an  avenging 
demon,  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indian.  The  death  of  John  Wetzel  the 
elder  happened  in  this  wise.  In  company  with  two  companions  he 
had  crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  see  if  they  could  discover  any  In- 
dian *sign.'  As  they  were  paddling  leisurely  along  the  opposite 
shore,  they  were  surprised  and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  savages  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  on  the  bank.  They  turned  their  canoe  at  once 
for  the  Virginia  shore.  It  is  said  that  while  he  kept  his  face  toward 
the  foe,  they  did  not  fire :  but  turning  for  an  instant  to  note  the  direc- 
tion of  his  canoe,  they  fired  and  wounded  him  mortally.  One  of  his 
companions  was  killed,  while  the  other  threw  himself  out  of  the  canoe 
on  the  side  oppo^te  the  enemy,  and  keeping  bis  head  nearly  under 
water,  in  this  way  holding  on  to  the  edge  of  the  canoe  with  his. 
fingers,  they  floated  down  the  river  and  on  to  Fish  Creek  Island,  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Fort. 

Here  they  remained  till  dark,  when  the  survivor  pushed  the 
stranded  canoe  into  the  stream  again  and  silently  paddled  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  Wetzel  was  removed  to  the  Fort,  where  he  soon  after 
expired  and  was  buried  in  the  humble  and  lonely  grave  before  us. 
John  Wetzel  the  younger,  and  brother  of  Lewis,  was  killed  in  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Indians  up  Captina  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio 
directly  opposite  the  site  of  Baker's  Fort.  His  body  was  recovered 
and  brought  over  and  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father.  Both  stones, 
as  we  have  said,  bear  the  same  date,  namely,  1786,  which  indicates 
that  they  were  killed  the  same  year. 
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There  are  many  other  graves  there,  bat  few,  however,  that  bear 
any  inscription  upon  the  rade  stones  that  mark  them.  One  we  noticed 
that  bore  the  inscription,  ^L.  P.  18001,'  intended  no  doubt  for  1801. 
How  many  thrilling  tragedies  have  been  enacted  along  this  river  I 
How  many  midnight  alarms  and  hair-breadth  escapes!  What  an 
interesting  story,  could  its  entire  history  be  gathered  from  the  fading 
legends  and  records  of  the  past !  Here,  voaming  the  dense  and 
gloomy  forest  from  Wheeling  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Lewis  Wet- 
ael,  Boone,  Kenton,  and  Washburn  laid  the  foundation  of  t^t  civilisa- 
tion and  refinement  that  now  renders  that  region  the  garden  of 
America. 

Among  them  all,  none  were  more  snccessfhl  than  Lewis  Wetzel.  It 
is  said  he  would  cut  a  blaze  upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  shilling,  then 
start  in  an  opposite  direction  upon  the  run,  load  his  rifle  while  running 
a  hundred  yards,  and  then  turn  and  fire,  hitting  the  mark  in  the  cen- 
tre. While  being  chased  by  Indians,  as  he  sometimes  was,  he  would 
load  his  rifle  as  he  ran,  then  suddenly  wheel  and  shoot  his  nearest  pur- 
suer ;  he  would  bound  away  again,  loading  as  he  ran,  thus  picking  off 
his  pursuers  till  none  remained.  The  Indians,  naturally  superstitious, 
soon  came  to  regard  him  with  awe,  supposing  him  in  league  with  the 
evil  spirit  and  his  gun  always  loaded. 

Up  Captina  Greek,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  emptying  just  oppo- 
site these  old  relics,  some  fifty  yards,  once  stood  the  block-house  of  a 
pioneer  whose  name,  I  believe,  was  May  wood.  He  had  often  been 
warned  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  cautions  in  regard  to  the  Indians ; 
but  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  warning.  He  was  surprised  one  day  while 
at  work  in  the  field,  murdered  and  scalped ;  his  wife  and  family  shared 
the  same  &te,  except  a  son,  who  was  absent  from  home,  and  an 
adopted  daughter,  who  was  engaged  to  the  son  in  marriage.  This 
young  lady  was  made  captive  and  conveyed  to  their  villages  near 
Circleville.  She  was  afterward  rescued  by  her  lover  and  Lewis 
Wetzel,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Baker's  Fort. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a  tract  of  land  from  this  place 
to  Fish-Creek  Island,  of  eleven  hundred  acres,  is  now  owned  by 
Michael  Cressap,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Col.  Cressap  who  murdered  the  family  of  Logan,  the  Mingo 
chief,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa. 

Lewis  Wetzel  survived  the  dangers  of  Indian  warfare,  ani  in  later 
years  removed  some  twenty  miles  inland  from  Natchez,  where  he  died 
in  1808,  and  though  no  costly  shaft  has  been  erected  over  his  lowly 
and  unmarked  grave,  he  has  a  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  hardy  pioneers  that  will  endure  when  many  prouder 
names  are  forgotten. 
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On !  do  n*t  you  remember  poor  ragged  Tom  Browk, 
Who  used  to  cry  papers  and  books  'bout  the  town  ? 
Well,  his  name  with  his  fortune  has  wondrouslj  grown. 
And  now  poor  Tom  Brown  is  a  being  unknown. 
But  Frrz  Thomas  Db  Brown  is  well  known  to  the  fair 
Of  the  opposite  sex,  as  the  *  great  millionaire/ 
0OW  it  cluuioed  that  the  dashing  Miss  Susan  McHonrt, 
Who  was  *  struck*  with  Db  Brown,  or  rather  his  money. 
Succeeded  in  winning  the  rich  prize,  when  others 
As  wise  as  hersel!^  with  their  managing  mothers, 
Set  for  the  old  bachelor  nets  and  sly  traps, 
And  cunningly  tipped  with  fine  feathers  their  caps, 
I  trow  not    The  maid,  deaf  to  other  men's  flattery. 
Threw  on  Brown — of  her  charms  —  the  full  force  of  the  battery. 
And  fair  was  Miss  Susan,  distressingly  &ir. 
With  that  dreamy-like  languor  of  eye,  and  etteh  hair — 
'T  was  of  a  rich  hue  between  auburn  and  red. 
And  curled,  like  a  cork-screw,  close  up  to  her  head. 
Well  skilled  in  the  art  to  please  gentlemen's  fiincies, 
She  showered  upon  him  such  bright,  winning  glances. 
That  not  eyen  Brown,  thrf  *  inylncible  prize,' 
Could  stand  the  sharp  fire  of  her  dazzling  eyes. 
And  soon  he  surrendered,  yea,  knelt  at  her  feet ; 
But  all  his  soft  phrases  I  will  not  repeat ; 
Enough,  that  she  promised  to  be  his  dear  wife, 
To  l&ve  him  and  comfort  him  all  of  his  life. 
Yet  darted  these  thoughts  through  her  selfish  heart  then : 
'  They  say  the  old  fellow  is  three-score  and  ten. 
He  can't  liye  forever :  I  'U  take  the  best  care 
Of  himself  and  his  gold ;  when  he  dies  I  '11  be  heir 
To  all  his  possessions — still  youthful  and  fair 
I  '11  reign  a  young  widow,  a  gay  *  millionaire.' 

And  Brown  —  ne'er  young  wooer  felt  bliss  more  ecstatic 
That  he,  yet  that  last  cursed  twinge  of  rheumatic 
Any  great  demonstrations  of  pleasure  prevented. 
He  was  forced  to  remain,  for  the  present,  contented 
With  a  kiss  firom  the  ripe  lips,  bewitchingly  placed       ' 
■  In  the  reach  of  his  phiz :  while  one  arm  bound  her  waist, 
He  placed  on  the  lily-white  finger  a  ring, 
Just  finished  to  order  —  an  elegant  thing. 
All  blazing  with  diamonds.     Well  pleased  was  the  maid 
At  the  exquisite  taste  her  old  lover  displayed. 
But  she  soon  ascertained  it  would  scarcely  atone      ' 
For  the  sacrifice  made  —  the  plain  diamond  alone. 
So  she  hinted  that  now,  'to  set  off  the  point  lace 
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Asd  glac^  silk  selected  her  person  to  grace 
On  the  nuptial  occasion,  the  whole  set  was  needed ;  * 
Nor  was  it  in  yain  that  the  hride^lect  pleaded 
Brown  scratched  his  hald  pate  and  opened  his  eyes, 
For  his  fair  Susan's  hints  struck  him  dumb  with  suiprise. 
Tes,  thus  the  old  lover  consolelh  himself,  * 

When  for  the  bright  baubles  he  rolls  out  his  pelf: 
With  such  fancies  and  freaks  the  dear  girl  will  have  done 
When  we  two  fond  lovers  are  changed  into  one. 

But,  alas  for  his  peace  I  ere  the  hon^-moon  waned, 
He  had  from  his  wife's  lips  this  truth  ascertained, 

*  That  his  nice,  cozy  house — though  a  score  it  would  hold  — 
Was  too  small  for  her  use,  badly  fashioned,  and  old.' 
What  mattered  it  now  that  her  dear  husband  wore 

A  frown  on  his  brow,  and  between  his  teeth  swore  ? 

They  were  *tied'  past  undoing,  excepting,  of  course, 

That  way  of  untying  in  mode,  called  divorce : 

Db  Brown  might  resort  to  such  means  if  he  dare. 

He  would  soon  find  his  wife  would  be  odds  with  him  there. 

Move  he  must  I  move  he  should !  not  an  inch  would  she  yield ;  • 

Move  he  did  —  Mrs.  Brown  was  left  lord  of  the  field. 

And  Azminster  tapestry,  soft  as  the  down, 

Must  carpet  their  elegant  mansion  *•  up-town.' 

The  furniture,  rose-wood,  with  rich  satin  covering, 

And  Parian  statues,  with  nymphs  round  them  hovering, 

Must  rest  on  the  mantel-piece,  fill  up  the  niches ; 

Brown  threatened  and  stormed  —  but  his  wife  'wore  the  breeches.' 

At  length  't  was  completed ;  from  attic  to  hall, 

Shone  satin  and  rose-wood.    And  cards  for  a  ball 

There  issued :  for  now,  though  the  '  talk  of  the  town,' 

Was  of  the  grand  *  Avenue  Palace '  of  Brown, 

And  its  gorgeous  appurtenances ;  all  might  not  know  it, 

So- a  9oiri6  dansanU  was  given  to  show  it 

In  a  third-story  chamber,  grim,  grouty,  and  sullen. 

His  dressing-gown  on  and  his  feet  swathed  in  woollen, 

A  prisoner  sat  Brown  with  the  gout  in  his  toe. 

While  his  wife  danced  mazurkas  and  polkas  below. 

'Ah  I  Brown,'  said  a  friend,  some  weeks  after  the  ball, 
As  they  met  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall, 

*  When  I  think  of  your  home  I  envy  your  life, 
An  elegant  mansion !  a  charming  youngtwife  I 

By  experience  you  know,  keeping  '  bachelor's  hall ' 
Is  a  sad  life  to  l^ve.'    '  Just  no  living' at  all,' 
Said  De  Brown  :  and  he  gave  his  friend's  shoulder  a  slap 
As  he  thought  of  '  the  f(^  with  his  tail  in  a  trap.' 
'  Just  no  living  st  all !    When  you  find  such  a  fairy 
As  /  have  secured  for  a  wife,  why  —  then  marry.' 
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Though  from  youth  to  the  present  his  time  he  had  spent 

In  the  city^s  broad  limits,  in  health  and  content, 

His  wife  ascertained  —  foolish  fancy,  no  doubt  — 

That  she  did  n*t*feel  well,  though  each  day  growing  stout. 

A  house  must  be  speedily  found  for  her  where  a 

Her  delicate  lungs  could  inhale  country  air.  . 

Poor  Brown  I  did  he  yield  to  his  fair  Susan's  wishes  ? 

Tes,  after  a  kick  at  a  tray  of  choice  dishes, 

Tables,  footstools  and  chairs  were  upset  with  a  crash,  I 

Among  Seyres  and  silrer,  a  *  general  smash.*  ' 

Are  there  not  men  at  present  engaged  in  the  city, 
With  wiyes  out  of  town,  who  his  sad  fate  will  pity  ? 

Who  Will  sigh  when  they  think  of  the  coffee  half-boiled  ;  I 

Cold  mufSns,  and  steaks  that  are  burned,  but  not  broiled  ; 
When  away  to  the  depot  they  hurry  for  life, 
Learing  break&st  half-eaten,  a  dishabille  wife : 

And  riding  by  rail,  through  dense  clouds  of  dust,  ^ 

They  haste  to  the  city,  as  business-men  must  ? 
Such  the  daily  routine  of  the  life  of  De  Brown, 
For  ^business  *  each  day  called  the  banker  to  town. 
When  an  accident  happened,  a  terrible  *  smash-up,' 
That  made  of  the  millionaire's  lame  leg  a  *  hash  up.' 
Conductors  and  baggage-men,  rail-road  inspectors. 
Were  soon  on  the  spot  with  a  dozen  directors, 
All  hoping  *  it  would  n't  endanger  his  life.' 
*  You  '11  pay  for  the  leg  you  're  cut  off,'  said  his  wife. 
Da  Brown  was  a  rich  man  :  the  *  company '  knew 
If  they  did  n't  come  down  with  the  *  dust,*  he  would  sue. 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  now  felt  the  loss  chiefly  her  own, 

Demanded  *  ten  thousand '  in  cash  —  't  was  paid  down  ;  f 

Then  turning  to  Brown,  who  lay  suffering  there. 
She  said  in  a  whisper :  *  Do  n't  mind  it,  my  dear. 
For  though  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch  you  must  go. 
You  *11  be  troubled  no  more  with  the  gout  in  that  toe.* 

How  consoling  her  words.    De  Brown  heaved  a  sigh, 

And  thought  —  what  he  pleased,  though  he  did  n't  reply ; 

While  she  thought  —  heartless  wife,  as  she  soothed-  him  to  sleep. 

That  his  limbs  were  M  worth  more  to  sell  than  to  keep. 

When  at  length  he  got  able  to  *  hobble '  again, 

For  to  Mrs.  Brown's  joy  he  did  n*t  die  then. 

He  Yowed  that  l)e  would  travel  by  *  steam-power  *  no  more. 

Hearing  this,  his  wife  ordered  a  *  carriage-and-four : ' 

And  De  Brown,  though  objecting  to  use)ess  display, 

As  usual,  *•  gave  in,*  and  his  wife*  had  her  way. 

'T  was  a  clear  sunny  day,  in  our  warm  July  weather, 
That  De  Brown  and  his  wife  took  an  airing  together, 
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In  their  priyate  ooDveyance.    Two  fancy-matched  pairs 
Drew  them  o'er  the  highway,  with  arched  necks  and  gay  airs  ; 
When  the  coachman,  not  used  to  the  reins,  it  would  seem, 
Though  well  recommended  to  drive  '  double  team,* 
Got  the  lines  in  a  snarl.    Down  the  frightful  descent, 
Rearing,  leaping  and  plunging,  the  fiery  steeds  went. 

*  Save  yourselves ! '  cried  the  driver,  as  with  a  Ught  bound. 
He  leaped  from  the  carriage-box  safe  to  the  ground : 
Mrs.  Brown  gave  a  scream  and  endeavored  to  get  out, 
But,  ere  she  succeeded  was  hastily  set  out : 
For  the  coach  was  overturned  at  a  bend  in  the  road, 
And  divesting  themselves  of  the  last  of  their  load. 
The  high-mettled  steeds,  nothing  daunted,  sped  on. 
As  Db  Brown  o'er  a  frightful  embankment  went  down. 
And  this  notice  in  all  the  city  papers  next  day 
Was  read  with  regret :  *  A  gay  team  ran  away, 
With  the  highly  respected  Fitz  Thomas  De  Brown, 
Both  himself  and  his  wife  from  the  carriage  were  thrown. 
He  sufiers,  't  is  stated,  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
But  his  wife,  charming  woman,  escaped  without  harm.' 

Last  evening  I  met — what  is  left  of  De  Brown, 
-     Again  in  his  old  '  bachelor  quarters '  in  town. 

His  wife  keeps  the  *  country-seat,'  he  keeps  the  *  hall,' 
And  each  for  the  other  cares  nothing  at  all. 

M  O.  B  A  L  . 

Dame  Nature,  old  thoughts  for  the  young  ne'er  designed : 

One  may  hide  their  true  feelings,  a  lover  may  blind 

To  gain  a  rich  husband ;  but  ah !  when  they  're  wed 

What  was  pent  in  the  heart  will  esci^  at  the  head. 

Rare,  rare  is  the  incident  —  name  it  who  can. 

When  a  young  woman  marries  a  poor,  aged  man  ? 

But,  more  to  the  folly  of  men  b^  it  said. 

Our  charming  young  girls  rich  old  men  often  wed. 

When,  when  were  youth's  fancies  congenial  with  age  ? 

As  well  might  a  ballet-girl  marry  a  sage. 

In  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  pleasurable  life, 

As  the  old  man  his  quiet,  who  weds  a  young  wife. 
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We  once  heard  Hon.  Jbre.  Clemens  deliver  a  *  repellent'  speech  in  the 
crowded  Senate-chamber  of  the  United  States  at  Washington :  and  we  were  struck 
at  the  time  with  his  energy,  the  closeness  of  his  argument,  and  the  force  of  the 
blows  which  he  dealt  his  antagonist :  at  the  same  time,  his  coolness  and  perfect 
self-possession  excited  general  remark  and  admiration.    Wo  must  say,  that  in  the 
work  before  us,  as  an  author,  the  honorable  ex-Senator  seems  quite  another  sort 
of  man.    He  avows  the  existence  of  the  strongest  prejudice  in  his  own  mind,  in 
the  very  outset    He  considers  Parton  a  very  timid  biographer  of  Bubr,  who  was 
afraid  to  *  encounter  the  tide  of  undeserved  reprobation  which  is  yet  beating 
against  the.  tomb  of  the  illustrious  dead ; '  a  man  *  unsurpassed  as  a  soldier,  un- 
rivalled as  a  lawyer ;  pure,  upright,  and  untarnished  as  a  statesman ; '  yet  who, 
>  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  became  the  object  of  the  bitterest  odumnies 
that  nudice  could  invent,  or  the  blindest  pr^udice  could  believe ; '  and  who  was 
finally,  by  persecution,  literally  *  dogged  to  his  grave.     Under  the  garb  of  fiction 
our  author  has  endeavored  to  *  relieve  Burets  memory  from  the  unjost  suspidons 
which  embittered  his  life.*    Such  being  Mr.  Clbkens'  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Aaron  Burr,  perhaps  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  he  regarded 
his  great  antagonist^  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  being  quite  a  different  sort  of  per- 
son.   ^  Of  Alexander  Hamilton  I  have  written  nothing  of  which  I  do  not  believe 
he  was  capable.    The  world  never  presented  such  a  combination  of  greatness  and 
meanness,  of  daring  courage  and  of  vile  malignity,  of  high  aspirings  and  of  low 
hypocrisy.    Shrewd,  artful  and  unscrupulous,  there  were  no  means  ho  would  not 
employ  to  accomplish  his  ends — no  tool  too  base  to  be  used,  when  its  services 
were  needful.    He  was  loose  in  his  own  morals,  even  to  licentiousness :  slander 
was  his  favorite  weapon,  and  no  one  stood  in  his  way,  who  did  not  feel  the  venom 
of  his  tongue  and  pen.'    With  such  prejudiced  views  as  these,  frankly  admitted 
and  urged  in  our  author's  preface,  his  work  may  be  safely  left  to  the  conscientious 
and  discriminating  judgment  of  his  readers.     The  work  is  certamly  interesting, 
in  parts  eminently  so :  but  its  style,  especially  where  a  mild  halo  is  attempted  to 
be  thrown  over  seduction,  as  in  the  account  given  of  Burr's  liaison  with  the  beauti- 
ful Misd  MoNcmsr,  is  of  that  species  which  may  be  described  as  '  extra-gushing.' 
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Fonra  BT  Stdnbt  Dobbll.    In  one  Volume:  pp.  644. 
'  Bireraide  Press'  of  H.  0.  Houoeton  and  CoMPAinr. 


Boston:  Ticxhob  and  Fzblos. 


Therb  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  about  this  Tolume  of  poems. 
It  is  unusually  replete  with  the  unmistakable  marks  of  Genius.  It  shows,  in 
numerous  instances,  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  true  '  vision  and  faculty 
divine : '  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  attentive  and  even  not 
over-critical  reader  will  find  in  its  pages  more  indifferent  rhythm,  and  a  greater 
lack  of  melodious  versification,  than  can  be  found  in  any  similar  meritorunts 
volume  of  its  size  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  *  In  the  next  few*  years  the 
author  modestly  says,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  longer  dramatic  performances, 
^The  Roman^^  1  hope  to  write  more  *  Poetry : '  ten  years  hence,  if  God  please,  a 
'  Poem.*  '  The  best  English  critics,  we  venture  to  say,  will  counsel  him,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  we  venture  to  do,  to  cultivate  a  little  more,  that  smoothness  of  exe- 
eutiouj  which  need  never  belittle  a  great  thought,  or  render  forced  or  unnatural 
a  truthful  simile  or  a  happy  conceit  *  Give  to  your  best  of  thoughts  the  best  of 
words,'  is  a  good  maxim,  which  a  more  prolonged  experience  will  induce  Mr. 
DoBELL  to  heed. 

'  The  Roman '  and  *  Balder,'  two  long  dnunatic  poems,  we  have  not  read  with 
the  attention  which  they  demand :  doubtless  they  merit  the  high  praise  which 
has  been  awarded  to  them  by  not  a  few  of  the  British  journals.  But  it  is  in  the 
minor  lyrics  that  we  like  Mr.  Dobell  best :  such  as  the  feeling  devotional  lines, 
'  When  the  Rain  is  on  the  Roof,'  '  The  Milk-Maid's  Song,'  *  Grass  from  the 
Battle-Field,'  *  The  Orphan's  Song,'  and  other  the  like  productions.  By  the  way, 
we  will  quote  the  last-named,  that  the  reader  may  see  with  what  a  charm  a  man 
of  poetic  thought  and  observation  can  invest  the  simplest  object : 


'  I  BAD  a  little  bird, 
I  took  it  from  the  nest ; 
I  prest  it,  and  blest  it, 
And  nurst  it  in  mj  breast. 

'  I  set  it  on  the  ground, 
I  danced  roundand  round, 
And  sang  about  it  so  cbeerly, 
With  *  Hey,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! ' 

'  I  make  a  little  feast 
Of  food  soft  and  sweet, 
I  bold  it  in  my  breast, 
And  coax  it  to  eat ; 

<I  pit,  and  I  pat, 
I  call  it  this  and  that, 
And  sing  about  it  so  cheerly. 
With  *Hey,  my  little  bird, 
And  bo,  my  little  bird. 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! ' 

'  I  may  kiss,  I  may  sing, 
But  I  can't  make  it  feed. 
It  taketh  no  heed 
Of  any  pleasant  thing. 


*  I  scolded,  and  I  socked. 
But  it  minded  not  a  whit. 
Its  little  mouth  was  locked, 
And  I  could  not  open  it. 

*  Though  with  pit,  and  with  pat. 
And  with  this  and  with  that, 

I  sans  about  it  so  cheerly, 
And  hey,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho,  my  little  bird. 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! 

*  But  when  the  day  was  done. 
And  the  room  was  at  rest. 
And  I  sat  all  alone 

With  my  birdie  in  my  breast, 

<  And  the  light  had  fled, 
And  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
Then  my  little  bird 
Lifted  up  its  head, 

*  And  the  little  mouth 
Loosed  its  sullen  pnide, 
And  it  opened,  it  opened, 

With  a  yearning  strong  and  wide. 

'  Swifter  than  I  speak 
I  brought  it  food  once  more, 
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But  the  poor  little  beak 
Was  locked  as  before. 

'  I  sat  down  again, 
And  not  a  creature  stirred, 
I  laid  the  little  bird 
Again  where  it  had  lain ; 

'  And  again  when  nothing  stirred, 
And  not  a  word  I  said. 
Then  my  little  bird 
lifted  up  its  head, 
And  the  little  beak 
Loosed  its  stubborn  pride, 
And  it  opened,  it  opened. 
With  a  yearning  strong  and  wide. 

*  It  lay  in  my  breast. 
It  uttered  no  err, 

'T  was  famished,  *t  was  famished. 
And  I  could  n't  tell  why. 

*  I  could  n't  tell  why. 

But  I  saw  that  it  would  die. 

For  all  that  I  kept  dancing  round  and 

round. 
And  singing  abore  it  so  cheerly, 
With  *  Hey,  my  little  bird. 
And  ho,  my  little  bird. 
And  ho  but  I  lore  thee  dearly  1 ' 

'  I  never  look  sad, 
I  hear  what  people  say, 
I  laugh  when  they  are  jgar 
And  they  think  I  am  gba 

'  My  tears  nerei:  start, 
I  never  say  a  word, 
But  1  think  that  my  heart 
Is  like  that  litUe  bird. 

'  Every  day  I  read. 
And  I  sing,  and  I  play. 
But  through  the  long  day 
Itlaketh  no  heed. 

'  It  taketh  no  heed 
Of  any  pleasant  thing, 
I  know  it  doth  not  read, 
I  know  it  doth  not  sing. 


<  With  my  mouth  I  read. 
With  my  hands  I  play. 
My  shut  heart  is  snut, 
Ck>az  it  how  you  maj. 

'  You  mav  coax  it  how  rou  nlajr 
While  the  day  is  broaa  and  bright. 
But  in  the  dead  night 
When  the  guests  are  gone  away, 

'  And  no  more  the  mnsic  sweet 
Up  the  house  doth  pass. 
Nor  the  dancing  feet 
Shake  the  nnrsery  glaaa ; 

*  And  I  've  heard  my  aunt 
Along  the  corridor, 
And  my  uncle  gaunt 

Lock  hia  chamber-door ;  • 

'  And  upon  the  stair 
All  is  hushed  and  still, 
And  the  last  wheel 
Is  silent  in  the  square ; 

*  And  the  nurses  snore^ 

And  the  dim  sheets  rise  and  fall, 
And  the  Itfmp-li^ht's  on  the  wall. 
And  the  mouse  is  on  the  floor ; 

'  An^  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
Are  like  a  heavy  oloud. 
And  the  clock  ticks  loud. 
And  sounds  are  in  my  head ; 

'  And  little  Lizzis  sleeps 
Softly  at  my  side, 
It  opens,  it  opens, 
With  a  yearning  strong  and  wide ! 

'  It  yearns  in  my  breast. 
It  utters  no  cry.  • 

'T  is  famished,  't  is  famished. 
And  I  feel  that  I  shall  die, 
I  feel  that  I  shall  die. 
And  none  will  know  why, 
Though  the   pleasant  life  is   dancing 

round  ana  round 
And  singing  about  me  so  cheerly. 
With  'Hey,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho,  my  little  bird, 
And  ho  but  I  love  thee  dearly ! ' ' 


Thb  Puutans  :  ob  thi  CHtTRCH,  CouBT,  Avn  Farliavbnt  of  Enqlakd,  during  tkb  Rbioks 
OF  Edward  YI.  and  Qubbn  Elizabrb.  By  Samubl  Hopkins.  Yol.  I.  Boston: 
Gould  and  LiNCOur.    1859. 

We  hare  here  yet  another  of  the  great  historical  works  of  which  our  age  is 
only  less  prolific  than  of  novels.  This  Tolume  embraces  the  period  from  'the 
first  Puritan/  Hoofsb,  who  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1560, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
▼olume  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  publishers,  and  the  historj  is  at  once 
erudite  and  vivacious  in  its  diaracter. 
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Foot-Falls  ojc  thb  Bocndart  of  another  World  :  with  Nabsative  Illustrations.  By 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  formerly  Member  of  Congress,  and  late  American  Minister  to 
Naples.    In  one  Volume :  pp.  528.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Compant. 

*■  It  is  pretty  impossible/  remarked  a  *  talented  *  contestant  in  a  country  debat- 
ing-society, 4t  is  pretty  considerable  impossible  for  a  person  for  to  communicate 
to  another  those  ideas  whereof  he  himself  is  not  possessed  of:  because,  in  so 
doing,  it  is  pretty  impossible  for  him  for  to  eradicate  himself  therefrom.*  This 
pellucid  statement  has,  in  past  time,  *hit  our  case  exactly,*  in  relation  to  works 
upon  ^Spiritualwn^^  which  we  have  been,  at  different  periods  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  called  upon  to  notice  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  Our  old 
and  excellent  friend  and  aforetime  correspondent.  Judge  Edmonds,  furnished  the 
most  ela))orate  and  carefully- treated  of  these  works :  honorable  alike  to  his  faith 
in  his  subject,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  it  was  placed  before  his  readers. 
Bat  in  relation  to  all  our  friend^s  well-fortified  '  spiritual  phenomena,*  what  could 
tMsaj?  There  was  not  a  single  corroborative  *idea*  in  relation  to  operative 
spiritualism,  *  whereof  we  ourselves  were  possessed  of;  *  so  that  it  only  remained 
for  us  to  place  the  Judge's  *  platform,'  himself  standing  firmly  fixed  upon  it,  be- 
fore our  readers ;  which  we  are  glad  to  say  we  did,  to  the  author's  entire  satis- 
£iction.  Previously  to  this,  however,  we  had  sought  carefully,  and  with  no  little 
trouble,  to  investigate  the  subject  We  attended  not  a  few  table-mo?ing,  spirit- 
raping,  and  other  the  like  '  demonstrations,'  including  the  fiery  fir%t  which  was 
ever  exhibited  in  our  metropolis :  that  of  Mrs.  Fish  and  the  Misses  Fox,  at  the 
old, '  Howard  Hotel  *  on  Broadway.  But  in  no  case  would  a  table  move,  with  all 
the  united  help  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 'it :  and  exceedingly  express- 
ive were  the  negative  raps  of  the  *  Spirits,*  declining  to  hold  any  communication 

whatever  with  *  Mr.  C ,  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  1  *    Wo 

were  ghostfully  tabooed,  black-balled,  cast  out  Up  to  this  moment,  our  tiii'ble 
experience  of  the  wonderful  doings  of  'Spiritualism*  *hath  tJm  extent — no 
more.* 

But  because,  with  '  our  short  sight,  we  cannot  fathom  the  depths  beyond,*  shall 
we  doubt  that  others  have  not  *  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  *  which  are  de- 
nied to  us  ?  Not  at  all :  nor  do  we  for  one  moment  underrate  the  perfect  con- 
scientiousness, the  firm  belief  of  those  whose  way  is  guided  by  the  brightest  light 
while  ours,  to  their  eyes,  is  tracked  alone  by  the  *  blackness  of  darkness.*  *  If 
they  had  n*t  eeen  it,  they  would  n*t  have  believed  it.*  No  doubt  Well:  we 
have  n't  %een  it !  • 

As  touching  the  volume  before  a<$,  we  have  to  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
mere  glance  over  its  pages  will  sufSce  to  show,  that  the  work  is  not  a  treatise  on 
*  Spiritualism,'  or  what  in  modem  times  goes  under  that  name.  It  speaks  of 
spontaneotiSy  not  of  evoked  phenomena ;  of  those' which  may  be  said  to  occur  by 
the  visitation  of  GOd,  and  not  at  the  instigation  of  man.  It  is  a  work  which  has 
evidently  demanded  great  and  various  research  on  the  part  of  the  author :  for  he 
found  it  necessary;  to  *  consult  the  best  professional  works  on  Physiology,  especially 
in  its' connection  with  mental  phenomena,  on  Psychology  in  general,  on  Sleep,  on 
Hallucination,  on  Insanity,  on  the  great  Mental  Epidemics  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
VOL.  LV.  21 
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rica ;  on  the  subject  of  Human  Electricity^in  connection  with  its  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  and  the  muscular  tissues/  By  these  and  other  almost  equally 
important  researches,  Mr.  Owen  became  satisfied,  that  it  *  behooved  the  student 
in  this  field  to  devote  his  attention  to  spontaneous  phenomena,  rather  than  to 
those  that  are  evoked ;  to  appearances  and  disturbances  that  present  themselves 
i>ccasionaIly  only,  it  is  true,  but  neither  sought  nor  looked  for :  like  the  rainbow, 
or  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  the  wind  that  blotreth  where  it  listeth,  onoontrolled  by 
the  wishes  or  the  agency  of  man.*  A  record  of  such  phenomena,  carefully  se- 
lected and  authenticated,  constitutes  the  staple  of  the  volume  before  us.  One  of 
the  most  striking  chaptera  of  the  work,  to  our  conception,  is  one  entitled  '  The 
Change  at  Deafh,^  We  commend  the  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  general  themes  of  which  it  so  comprehensively  and  elaborately 
treats. 


Xiw  MiscBLLANiBS :  by  Charlbs  Kinqslst,  Bector  of  Everslej,  ChapUin  in  Ordinary  to 
the  QuKBN.    Boston  :  Tigknob  and  Fiblds. 

Mh.  Ringslet  has  a  style  characterized  by  as  direct, 'terse,  and  idiomatic 
English  as  ever  Cobbbtt  possessed :  and  moreover,  beside  his  reputation  as  an 
author  of  works  of  the  imagination,  he  is  a  writer  of  sound  practical  eommon-eenee^ 
on  matters  of  every-day  life :  a  fact  which  he  is  not  backward  in  illustrating  and 
enforcing,  in  language  equally  strong  and  simple.  He  seems,  too,  to  be  almost 
ubiquitous ;  to  be  '  every  where  at  the  same  time,*  and  to  be  *  doing  every  thing  at 
once.'  A  *  novel  *  from  his  p|n  reaches  his  readers  almost  simultaneously  with  a 
volume  of  essays  on  multifkrious  themes,  all  handled  as  he  only  could  handle 
them;  and  at  the  same  time,  aside  from  the  performance  of  his  high  and  re- 
sponsible clerical  duties,  we  find  by  the  English  joiurnals,  that  he  is  here  and 
there,  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  addressing  *  National  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciations *  and  other  kindred  useful,  practical  *  institutions  *  of  Britain :  in  other 
words,  always  at  work  at  something,  and  always  doing  it  A  very  remarkable 
man,  with  a  very  remarkable  toorling  intellect,  is  the  Rev.  Ghables  Kingslky. 
From  a  paper  on  ^Oreat  Cities  and  their  Influence  for  Good  and  Bvil,^  we  take 
the  annexed  brief  extract  Its  catholic  spiiit  and  wel^reasoned  *  views  *  do  equal 
honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer : 

*  Thb  ^ain  exciting  cause  of  drunkenness  is,  I  believe  firmly,  bad  air  and  bad  lodging. 

■*  A  man  shall  spend  his  days  between  the  foul  alley,  where  he  breathes  sulpbureted  hydro- 
gen ;  a  close  work-shop,  where  he  breathes  carbonic  add,  and  a  close  and  foul  bed-room, 
where  he  breathes  both.  In  neither  of  the  three  places,  meanwhile,  has  he  his  fair  share 
of  that  mysterious  chemical  agent,  without  which  health  is  impossible,  the  want  of  which 
betrays  itself  at  once  in  the  dull  eye,  the  sallow  cheek,  namely,  light.  Believe  me,  it  is  no 
mere  poetic  metaphor  which  connects  in  Scriptures,  Light  with  Life.  It  is  the  expression 
of  a  deep  law,  one  which  holds  as  true  in  the  physical  as  in  the  spiritual  world ;  a  case  in 
which  (as  perhaps  in  all  cases)  the  laws  of  the  visible  world  are  the  counterparts  of  those 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  Earth  is  the  symbol  of  heaven. 

'  Deprive,  then,  the  man  of  bis  fair  share  of  fresh  air  and  pure  light,  and  what  follows? 
Bib  blood  is  not  properly  oxygenated ;  his  nervous  energy  is  depressed,  his  digestion  im- 
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paired,  e«pecaIlT  if  hia  occoptfioo  be  s«d«iitarr,  or  f^uii>Nt  m«ch  »K>^>)>in|t,  <i«^  1^ 
csritT  of  the  dkest  therebj  beoomes  oo&iractcd ;  and  tixt  Ui«t  mi«^r<d>lo  <«v)ui|f  «\f  Wn^Hhvr 
aad  craving  be  knows  but  one  remedT  —  the  p«»sing  »timuU)»  tsf  itleohol  { <i  ft^min/*  jiMww 
las  —  leaving  fresb  depressSon  behind  it,  and  requiring  fhNih  d«>»Mi  <vf  «timuUnt>  %\\\  it  V^ 
eomes  x  habit,  a  slmvenr,  a  madness.  Again,  there  ia  an  intelleotual  aide  \ti  the  x)Me»tion . 
The  depressed,  nerroas  energy,  the  impaired  digeftion,  depT>Mia  the  apirita.  The  man 
feds  low  in  mind  as  well  as  in  bodjr«  Whence  shall  he  seek  exhilaration  t  Not  in  thai 
stilling  home  which  has  csnaed  the  depression  itself.  He  knows  none  other  than  the 
tavern,  nnd  the  company  which  the  tavern  brings ;  Oon  help  him  I 

*  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  easy  to  say,  Qoi»  help  htm  \  but  it  ia  not  dtntenlt  f^>r 
man  to  help  him  also.  Drunkenness  is  a  very  curable  malady.  The  laat  Itlty  >eara  have 
seen  it  all  bat  die  out  among  the  upper  classes  of  this  country.  And  what  has  oauaed  the 
improvement? 

'  Certainly,  in  the  first  place,  the  spread  of  education.  Kvery  man  haa  now  a  luindtinl 
means  of  rational  occupation  and  amusement  which  were  cloned  to  hla  grandtVi(hi>r  \  and 
among  the  deadliest  enemies  of  drunkenness  wo  may  class  tlie  printing-presNi  the  rail 
road,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  art  and  foreign  science,  whtoh  we  owe  to  the  lAti« 
forty  years'  peace.  We  can  find  plenty  of  amusement  now,  beatdo  the  old  one  of  aitlliig 
round  the  table  and  talking  oTor  wine.  Why  should  not  the  poor  man  ahnre  In  our  gain  f 
And  he  ought  to  have  the  means.  Whatever  other  righta  a  man  haa,  or  ought  to  havt*, 
this  at  least  he  has,  if  society  demands  of  him  that  he  should  earn  htn  own  livelihood,  and 
not  be  a  torment  and  a  burden  to  his  neighbors.  Ho  has  a  right  to  water,  to  air,  to  tight. 
In  demanding  that,  he  demands  no  more  than  nature  has  given  to  the  wild  bpnats  of  the 
forest.  He  is  better  than  they.  Treat  him,  then,  as  well  as  (ion  has  treated  them.  ]f  we 
require  of  him  to  he  a  man,  we  must  at  least  put  him  on  a  level  wllli  the  brutKN.' 

Among  the  shorter  *  Miscellanies  *  is  one  entitled  ^7%fughUi  on  tS/mllfij/  ttml 
Byron,^  wherein  the  writer  takes  up  the  cudgelM  for  the  latter  HgAlrmt  t)i«  tmuy 
'good-going  gentlemen  and  ladies,^  among  whom  ho  is  generally  a{Kjkm)  of  wlili 
horror ;  *  he  is  *  so  wicked/  forsooth ;  while  poor  Siiku.kv,  *  poor  dear  HiiNfJ/Kv/ 
is  Wery  wrong,  of  course/  but  *so  refined,*  ^so  l>eauUfuV  *t^t  UstuUir]  *  a  fallen 
angelf  while  Btbon  is  a  satyr  and  a  devil  He  txildly  di?nieM  tbo  virrdki ;  nmnin 
that  neither  of  the  two  are  devils,  but  that  Huma^ky  U  far  lem  liko  mw  of  ihtm 
Hebrew  and  Miltonic  angels,  iallen  or  uniallcn,  than  UriUfn  is;  and  mhU',  *  At 
an  erents,  Broosr  never  set  to  work  to  conHecr^  h'm  own  sin  luUt  a  rti\\ii,\fnif  and 
prodoim  the  worship  of  uncleanne«(  as  tiie  huit  and  hty;f»t»i  tiUum]  tUif^'l'firtft^hi 
of  'pare*  hmnonity.  No:  Broosr  may  be  brutaJ,  but  }m  u^f*ir  '%hiM,  If  Hi  ut**- 
meats  he  finds  himeelf  in  hell,  he  never  turrts  rourW  i/f  i}t*s  w/fld,  ofW  riM'f/^)i//<^«rl/ 
infivms  them  that  it  is  heaven,  if  they  conld  but  ii««  it  itt  \U  irm  tight/  Yfn 
were  olrMit  to  say  that  these  '  Mb^lznlen  *  wer<;  t^x^^'tU^iiiy  \muMt  mA  n\f*m 
good  paper:  bat  it  is  not  neoesbory.  $$««  the  rautt^  «A  Ut*:  p*i)Aif^t)tt%)tfftt*^, 
vtsice  titf  Toiome  proeeedf. 
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Editorial  Historical  Narratits  of  thb  Knickbrbocker  Magazine:  Nuic 
BBR  Eleten.  —  We  promised,  in  closing  the  last  number  of  this  desultory  *  Nar- 
ratiye-History,*  to  make  brief  reference  thereafter  to  a  ^ Reply  to  Cooper^ s  Attach 
an  Sir  Walter  Scott^  and  hia  Biographer^  Lockhart^^  which  appeared  in  these 
pages,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month  from  the  publication  of  the  *  provocation  pa- 
pw '  which  drew  it  forth.  It  was  published  anonymously ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  we  are  authorized,  eyen  at  this  late  period,  to  state,  that  it  was  from  the 
pen  of  Edward  S.  Gould,  Esq.  We  shall  therefore  keep  the  name  ot  our  cor* 
respondent  in  the  back-ground :  ^9tat  nominis  umbra : '  premising  only,  that  the 
writer  had  met  Mr.  Cooper  abroad;  and  *  struck  *  with  his  manners  toward  him- 
self and  other  *  fellow-countrymen  *  at  that  time  in  Paris,  he  came  to  regard  him 
with  an  affection  *  passing  the  loye  of  women.*  If  we  remember  rightly,  there 
was  certain  *  Parisian  correspondence '  in  one  of  our  daily  journals  of  that  era, 
which  gave  full  yent  to  this  singular  affection  —  *par  la  gauche,^  Be  that  as  it 
may :  Mr.  Cooper  had  no  more  gratification  in  driving  a  coach-and-six  through 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  than  our  second  correspondent  had  in  driving  a  strong 
tandem  Yankee  team,  '  with  a  big  bull-dog  under  .the  wagon,'  through  ihe  great 
aovelisf  s  review  of  the  same. 

The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Cooper  begins  by  assuming  as  *  a  sound  principle  of 
retributive  justice,*  that  an  individual  who  fails  fully  to  substantiate  such 
charges  of  criminality  as  he  voluntarily  prefers  and  perseveringly  argues 
against  another,  must  be  content  to  endure  the  penalty  which  he  sought  to  in- 
flict* *  We  premise,*  he  says,  '  one  thing  only,  in  contradiction  of  the  writer's 
assumption,  and  in  exposure  of  the  essential  defect  of  his  whole  argument,  that 
the  ^"v^TY  day  life  (comprising  the  unpremeditated  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds) 
of  the  purest  uninspired  man  that  ever  lived,  cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  moral 
scrutiny  which  boasts  nothing  short  of  perfection  as  its  standard :  and  hence, 
that  a  man  *  found  wanting '  under  such  microscopic  investigation,  is  not  to  be 
successfully  denounced  as  *•  radically  deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  honesty,' 
by  a  fellow-man,  who  is  necessarily  liable,  on  the  same  ground,  to  the  same 
denunciation.* 

After  some  scathing  remarks,  touching  Mr.  Cooper's  assumption  that  Lock- 
hart  *  should  have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
should  have  selected  as  his  biog];^pher,'  the  reviewer  takes  up  the  proposition  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Thomas,  (then,  we  believe,  our 
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neighbor  'over  the  border^  in  Canada,)  to  indicate,  bj  an  understood  sign, 
whether  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  *  Wizard  of  the  North '  was  to  be  duly 
honored  or  not : 

'  Mb.  Coopsb  gives  us  a  dissertation  on  letters  of  introduction :  and  the  gist  of  the 
matter  is  this :  Mr.  Thomas  Soott,  being  constantly  applied  to  for  letters  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter, often  found  himself  in  the  predicament  where  thousands  of  less  conspicuous 
men  have  been  placed  :  namely,  the  necessity  of  giving  a  letter  to  some  one  in  him- 
self perhaps  unexceptionable,  but  on  whom,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  either  he  or 
his  brother  was  disposed  to  confer  limited  attention.  As  it  was  not  admissible  to  re< 
fuse  the  letter,  and  as  a  letter  so  worded  as  to  call  for  limited  civility  only,  would 
necessarily  offend  the  applicant,  it  seemed  to  be  indispensable  that  some  private 
mark  should  be  adopted,  by  means  of  which  Thomas  could  avoid  the  offence,  and 
Sir  Walteb,  at  the  same  time,  could  discriminate  between  his  guests.  The  latter, 
therefore,  requests  the  former  to  sign  such  letters,  short,  T.  Scott,  instead  of  Thomas 
Scott.  We  think  that  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  reflects  on  Scott's  situation,  and  the  absolute  necessity  he  was  under  of  limit- 
iug  his  civilities  aometoheref  unless  he  were  really  to  give  up  every  other  vocation, 
and  devote  himself  solely  to  the  entertainment  of  company.  Mr.  Cooper,  however, 
thinks  differently.  He  thinks  that '  a  little  bootless  civility '  might  easily  be  ren- 
dered to  all ;  which  opinion,  if  made  applicable  to  his  ovm  guests,  instead  of  other 
people's,  would  certainly  evince  a  very  hospitable  disposition.  But,  letting  that 
pass,  he  says :  '  How  easy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  to  have  given 
a  letter  generally  and  simply  expressed,  which  should  mean  what  it  said,  and  which 
should  not  impose  any  great  trouble  on  his  brother ;  but  this  might  have  lost  the 
parties  a  supporter  ] '  •  •  •  <  But  this  is  not  all,  quoth  Mr.  Coofkr.  This  private 
mark  is  Aot  honest*  It  is  deception.  A  man  who  will  do  this,  would  not  hesitate 
to  lie  on  other  occasions.  Nay,  the  mere  reader  who  is  not  shocked  at  such  moral 
turpitude  the  moment  he  hears  of  it,  is  wanting  in  the  very  elements  of  honesty.' 

We  do  not  consider  this  point  of  the  defence  to  be  over-strong  as  an  ^.argu- 
ment : '  but  as  a  palliation,  as  an  excuse,  in  such  a  case  as  Sir  Walteb^s,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly *  well  taken,'  as  the  lawyers  say.  Still,  we  think  it  would  have  been 
better,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  bad  declined  to  give  such,  letters  as  required  an  un- 
derstood protestando.  When  Washinqton  Ibvino  first  returned  home  from 
abroad,  where  he  had  won  an  exalted  fame,  and  had  mingled  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  he  was  not  unfrequently 
solicited  to  furnish  to  American  *  bloods '  going  abroad,  *  carrying  their  brains  in 
their  pockets,'  letters  of  introduction  to  such  distinguished  men  as  Moobe, 
RoGEBs,  etc.  That  he  declined  with  all  kindness  must  of  course  be  assumed : 
but  there  were  other  parties,  he  said,  to  such  a  courtesy :  those  young  men  might 
*•  want  .to  meet  Rogers  ; '  might*'  like,  of  all  things,  to  secure  a  chance  to  visit 
MooBE ; '  but  on  the  other  hand,  neither  Moobb  nor  Rooebs  might  have  any 
such  longing  to  see  them  I  We  say,  that  a  refusal  in  such  a  case,  dictated  by  a 
good  heart,  and  carefully  guarded  against  wounding  either  the  pride  or  feeling  of 
the  applicant,  was  after  all  the  truest  kindness.  The  following  is  an  *  argument,' 
somewhat  forcibly  *  put: ' 

'  Mr.  Cooper  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Scott's  the  admission  that,  in  criticidng  the 
Curse  of  Kehama,  he  reviewed  it  favorably :  that  is,  he  *  slurred  over  the  absordi- 
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ties  and  enlarged  npon  the  beantles  of  the  work/  Now  Mr.  Coopkb,  of  all  the  men 
on  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth,  should  be  the  very  last  to  ecmplain  of  the  criticism 
which  '  Blars  oyer  absorditieB  and  enlarges  npon  beauties ;  *  but  waiving  the  ad 
hominem,  let  us  see  what  he  says  about  Soorr^d  admission  : 

' '  All  this  was  worthy  of  a  Omb-street  hack.  In  the  first  place  we  see  the  utter  want 
of  principle,  which  palms  off  on  the  public  dishonest  reriewing;  and  then  followa  the 
miserable  saWo  for  his  own  talents,  by  declaring  what  he  wwdd  bare  done,  had  not  the 
unjustifiable  course  ho  actually  took,  been  part  of  the  system/  * 

'  It  seems,  then,  that  if  a  critic,  anonymously  reyiewing  the  poem  of  a  friend, 
yentures  to  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  beauties,  and  omits  saying  what  he  thinks  of 
the  faults,  he  evinces  '  an  ttUer  vtant  ofprineipU* ' 

Here  is  a  passage,  and  a  very  brief  one,  in  relation  to  an  assumption  .of  Mr. 
Cooper's,  that  Scott  had  intentionally  suppressed  the  date  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Ellis,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  first  reviewed  Southby's  poem,  and  after- 
ward wrote  to  SouTHBT  that  he  had  not  seen  that  poem: 

'  The  insinuation  is  entirely  gratuitous :  there  is  no  ground,  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction  as  represented  by  the  critic  himself,  for  suspicion.  He  simply  choo9e» 
to  suspect.  There  is  no  eyidence  —  no  pretention  to  eyidence.  And  to  talk  about 
'  men  of  established  probity ; '  to  ayer  that  Soorr  cannot  now  come  before  the  world 
with  the  pretension  to  be  superior  to  suspicions  of  this  nature ;  Heaven  and  ear^ 
who  is  this  brayo  of  criticism  ?  —  this  common  stabber  ?  —  that  presumes  to  suspect 
without  occasion,  and  dares  to  vilify  because  he  suspects  ? ' 

Perhaps  this  language,  to  adopt  a  *  Yankee '  term,  may  seem  *  ha'sh : '  it  strikes 
u$  as  open  to  that  objection  :  we  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us,  however,  having  pre- 
sented Mr.  CooFER^s  *  Attack '  quite  ^  at  large,'  for  a  synopsis,  to  show  (be  man* 
ner  in  which  the  reviewer  was  himself  reviewed.  A  single  passage,  explaining 
the  reasons  which  actuated  Scott  in  writing  for  Murray^s  *  Review '  a  notice  of 
^The  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  must  close  our  extracts,  l^he  statement  is  not 
merely  '  plausible '  —  it  is  satisfiictory : 

•  We  come  now  to  Scon's  reyiew,  for  the  *  Quarterly/  of  *  The  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord.' SooTT,  at  this  time,  was  the  *  Great  Unknovm.  After  the  publication  of  the 
book  referred  to,  Murrat,  the  publisher,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  glowing  with  grat- 
itude and  gratulation  on  its  success ;  and  expressing  his  (Murbay'b)  confidence  so 
decidedly  that  Soon  was  the  author,  that  Sir  Walter  was  at  first  ejnbarrassed  as  to 
the  most  expedient  manner  of  replying.  However,  he  escaped  the  dilemma  with  much 
ingenuity.  He  assured  Murray  that  h  e  did  noi  claim  the  authorship — that  he  had  no  t 
read  the  work  until  U  was  printed,  etc ;  and  finally,  to  show  how  serious  he  was  in 
his  disclaimer,  offered  to  review  the  very  work  in  question,  a  thing  which,  he  intimated, 
the  author  himself  would  not  think  of  attempting.  Hence,  it  is  not  strictly  true, 
as  an  abstract  assertion,  that  Scon  volunteered  to  reyiew  his  own  writing's.  His 
doing  it  was  a  kind  of  necessary  expedient  to  repel  Murray's  inquisitiyenesa' 

And  with  the  foregoing  extract  we  take  our  leave  of  this  controversy,  in  which, 
on  both  sides,  undue  bitterness,  both  of  feeling  and  expression,  was  exhibited^ 
which  made  the  judicious  grieve.  But  nothing  which  Cooper  ever  wrote,  ex< 
hibited  more  truly  the  fearlessness,  the  out-spoken  frankness  of  the  man,  than 
this  most  extraordinary  article  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  his  son-in-law, 

LOGKHART. 
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JiTST  about  this  time  there  began  to  appear  in  the  Knickerbocker  a  double 
aeries  of  what  may  literally  be  termed  *  papers  *  proper :  we  mean  the  two  jour- 
nals, *  The  Banhumville  Chronicle  *  and  *  The  Bunkum  Flag-Staffs^  The  first 
was  a  short-liyed  sheet,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  anon :  but  the  second 
attained  to  a  ripe  maturity/ and  grew  in  knowledge,  and  increased  in  graces  of 
style,  and  force  and  originality  of  thought,  until  the  anonymous  editor  withdrew 
from  its  *  columns/  removed  from  Bunkum,  and  we  believe  for  a  number  of  years 
from  the  State.  The  last  time  we  heard  from  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  South,  in  connection  with  a  company  with  which  he  had  be- 
come associated,  and  with  whose  transactions  he  was  to  be  especially  identified* 
We  know  of  few  things,  among  the  lighter  papers  of  this  Magazine,  from  its  very 
commencement,  which  used  to  afford  us  more  amusement,  than  we  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  the  manuscript  of  *  The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff.^  Its  satire  upon 
passing  follies  and  events  was  so  pointed,  yet  so  sly  and  adroit ;  its  swelling 
periods  of  ^stabbed  English,^  and  its  magniloquent  way  of  setting  forth  the  com- 
monest truisms,  were  so  infinitely  droll ;  and  above  all,  the  burlesque  of  the 
stylo  of  a  back-woods  journalist,  wfiose  pomposity  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  ignorance,  was  so  faithfully  rendered,  that  for  several  months,  *•  The  Flag- 
Staff's  opinions  were  the  very  oracles  of  the  Press,  far  and  near.  We  propose 
now  to  part  company  with  our  eminent  wrangling  critics,  and  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  this  number  of  our  narrative  to  a  brief  but  comprehensive  consider- 
ation of  the  'journals '  \mder  notice.  Versatile  *  Sparrowqrass,'  with  his  early 
poetry  and  later  prose ;  thoughtful  *  St.  Leger,'  with  his  Germanic  creations  of 
fancy,  and  gems  of  feeling;  the  myriad-minded  *  Meister  Karl,*  and  wild,  wise 
and  witty  *  Mace  Sloper,'  will  soon  step  again  upon  *•  these  boards ; '  but  for  the 
present,  listen  to  the  career  and  the  characteristics  of  a  *  bom  journalist.' 

*'The  Bunkumville  Chronicle  *  was  started  with  the  avowal,  in  the  very  first 
number,  that  the  editor  was  '  not  aware  of  having  any  principles  in  particular, 
except  a  considerable  taste  for  the  *  loaves  and  fishes.*  What  *  field  of  useful- 
ness,' (however  clever  it  might  be  in  puns,  and  fanciful  niaseriesy)  could  such  a 
journal  expect  to  occupy  ?  The  result  of  the  enterprise  afibrds  the  answer. 
Three  numbers  of  this  journal  only  had  appeared,  when  there  arose  in  the  ad- 
joining village  of  Bunkum,  in  the  same  county,  ^The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff,^  which 
in  a  short  time  had  the  effect  to  *  root  it  out  of  the  ked'ntry.*  When  the  editor 
*  took  his  eye  and  threw  it  round  community,'  he  *  realized'  at  once  the  *  great 
necessity  *  there  was  of  a  paper  such  as  the  *  Staff  : '  and  hence  its  *•  advent  and 
first  appearance : ' 

QTtx  ISunliuni  flK^-^ZtdiB  untt  3n2rrp<n2rtnt  Btbo. 

SBTOTBD    TO  TBB     PRIIfatPX.Ka   OT   W ;     THX  OOMBTtTnTIOH     OP    TBS    BTATS     OP     KXW-yOKS  t     TUBPOORTBOP 

I  JOZ.T :   LiPB,  uamarr,  litkratorb,  ▲x>VKRTt«KMztr-ra,   avd  a  btakoard  uorrxmct. 

This  'head-platform'  is  sufficiently  explicit;  but  in  a  Meader,',the  editor 
comes  out  still  stronger :  *  We  set  forth  in  this  editorial  leader  where  we  are  ; 
and  where  that  is,  there  we  shall  be  found.  We  never  will  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility in  any  one  instance,  be  it  one  or  more,  while  we  have  an  editorial  chair  to 
set  into,  any  more  than  we  have  a  right  hand  to  cut  o£    Planted  upon  our 
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'  Flag-Staff/  and  with  a  substratum  to  go  on,  we  confidently  appeal,  with  a  &ir 
appreciation  that  our  animus  will  not  be  misunderstood,  and  affirm  that  we 
stand  in  the  attitude  of  oppadtion  I  Our  Adtsbsart  will  find,  that  in  flinging 
himself  into  the  newspaper  area,  we  shall  speak  with  all  kindness  and  discre- 
tion, but  not  to  be  trifled  with.  What  a  brassj  impudence  there  is  in  the 
flourish  of  his  trumpets,  and  no  wool  after  all :  a  mere  fugo,  to  blind  the  ejes, 
and  shifl  the  responsibilitj.  How  can  you  make  a  charge  on  a  bag  of  wind  of  a 
non-plus  ? —  where  you  can't  find  one  iota  or  sdntiUa  of  a  platform  ?  *  Got  no 
principles !  *  —  got  no  platform  to  stand  on  to ;  shifted  about  when  the  current 
blows  east,  or  when  the  current  blows  west,  just  as  it  happens.  There 's  the 
rock  that  our  friend  of  *  The  Chronicle '  is  going  to  split  on  to.  He  can't  write 
good  if  he  aint  got  no  principles  :  he  brings  out  of  the  stables  of  his  intellect 
the  greatest  cavalcade  of  richly-comparisoned  and  well-looking  words^  harnessed 
to  a  little  bit  of  meaning  I  ever  seen ;  but  what  do  they  all  amount  to,  if  he 
aint  got  no  principles  ?  '* 

By  such  *  searching,'  vigorous  editorials  in  *The  Staff ^^  was  the  ^ChranicU^ 
speedily  driven  from  the  field.  Let  us  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  *  The 
Bunkum  Flag-Staff'  as  an  independent,  out-spoken  journal,  of  varied  intelli- 
gence, and  replete  with  a  critical  acumen  as  rare  as  it  is  remarkable  in  a  sheet 
of  its  humble  pretensions.  In  the  opening  number  is  an  account  by  the  editor, 
describing  'Our  Visit  to  the  Gity.^  He  was  befooled  in  several  instances,  and 
complains  lustily  thereof.  Take  one  example :  *  We  do  n't  know  when  we  were 
more  sucked  in  and  indignant  than  on  a  visit  which  we  paid  on  the  tip-toe  of 
expectation,  to  *  CoL  Fremont's  Woolly  Horse  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.'  If 
they  call  this  a  Lusus  Katura^  then  we  do  n't  know  what  a  Lasus  Natura  is. 
It  is  an  altogether  Humbug :  a  mero  or'nary  horse,  with  a  bald  tail,  but  not 
worth  twenty-five  cents  to  see  the  hairs  off:  if  we  owned  him,  we  would  give 
four  times  that  quantity  to  have  'em  on.  All  the  visitors  went  out  of  the  room 
looking  sheepish  enough  about  their  own  part  andlot  in  the  Woolly  Horse,  and 
silent  as  death.  We  never  made  such  an  Ass  of  ourself  as  in  going  to  see  the 
foregoing  horse ! '  He  was,  however,  very  much  pleased  with  a  concert  which 
he  attended,  which  he  criticises  in  true  artistic  style,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  sentences :  '  The  base  singer  has  a  splendid  organ,  of  powerful 
timber,  but  a  little  unsteady ;  perhaps  we  should  say,  not  entirely  confident  of 
grip  in  some  of  the  upper  notes.  The  tenor  sang  like  a  dozen  angels.  He 
shows  depth,  tone,  penetration,  a  succinct  method,  discrimination,  perfect  free- 
dom in  alt,  but  no  practice.  The  other  singer  has  a  plump  style,  a  little  exagger- 
ated occasionally  in  expostulatory  passages,  owing  to  too  sudden  shifting  of  his 
crescendo  fix>m  sideways  to  upside  down.  Let  him  look  to  this.'  The  ^Literary 
Criticisms'  of  the  ^Staff"  are  *  deep,'  and  indicate  the  *  Thinker.'  Here  ensue, 
in  illustration,  brief  passages  from  a  review  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
just  then  commenced : 

*  Wk  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  sweetly  written.  We 
think  it  is  a  little  in  favor  of  monarchy,  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  an  Englishman ;  and  being  a  native  of  the  soil,  he  would  not  of 
course  go  about  to  soil  the  natives.    Let  the  republican  therefore  be  careful ;  for  bis 
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works  take  such  a  hold  on  the  mind  that'  it  is  necewary  to  mind  your  hold.    His 
style  is  pleasing,  except  to  a  very  few,  who  can  leap  over  that  to  the  subjeck-matter.' 

Macaulat  had  objected,  it  seems,  to  the  orthography  of  Webster,  which  was 
being  followed  by  his  American  publishers,  the  Brothers  Habper  :  whereupon 
the  '  Staff*  remarks  :  *  For  ourself,  we  do  n't  care  three  straws  about  it :  we  are 
democrat  enough  to  claim  the  small  privilege  of  spelling  our  words  as  we  please, 
right  or  rong.  If  we  relinquish  this,  the  next  thing  they  will  object  to  our 
choice  of  words  I  However,  Terhum  sapTiead :  enough  on  that  head.  We  * 
heartily  recommend  Macaulay's  history,  such  as  it  is.* 

A  forcible  example  is  given  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  editor,  in  bis  no- 
tice of  the  ^Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  Sir  Walter  Seott,  Barf*  He  is  *  will- 
ing to  p]|ise,  but  not  afraid  to  blame :  * 

'  Mr.  Bart  has  done  a  good  service  to  the  cause  Of  letters  by  these  volumes,  which 
have  now  been  published  some  yArs.  It  does  us  good  to  review  the  work.  Napo- 
leon Bonap^te  was  a  man  of  talents,  which  subsequent  events  prove.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  we  think,  will  yet  find  his  level,  and  posterity  may  live  to  thank  us  for 
what  we  have  here  said.  We  have  one  bone  to  pick  with  him,  however,  which  we 
should  have  done  if  we  had  met  him  among  the  Simplons  or  the  Twoillerries.  He 
had  not  ought,  on  the  score  of  congugial  affection,  for  to  have  divorced  his  wife,  if 
she  tmu  a  colored  woman  ;  and  if  we  had  a>met  her  before  he  done  the  deed,  we 
would  have  said  to  her:  'Josephine,  stand  to  your  rights  P  While  we  're  about  it, 
we  may  as  well  say  we  've  another  bone  to  pick  with  Mr.  Bart.  He  do  n't  do  jus- 
tice to  that  poor  creater  shut  up  on  Saint  Helena,  where  Mr.  Cipriani  could  n't  get 
fire- wood  to  warm  him,  nor  any  good  oil  to  put  in  his  lamp,  nor  mutton  which  was 
worth  a  single  cent,  nor  half  water  e#Dugh  for  his  bath,  nor  half  wine  enough  for 
his  water;  and  what  wine  he  had  was  made  of  sour  grapes  and  sugar-of-lead,  giving 
the  poor  capty ve  a  stomach-ache  every  day ;  and  yet  Bart  wants  to  make  out  that 
the  overseer  'gin  the  old  hero  a  good  deal  more  than  he  deserved  I  But  Mr.  Bart 
is  an  Englishman,  and  an  Englishman  is  a  hectoring  bully, 'wherever  you  find  him ; 
and  he  is  n't  any  thing  else.' 

There  is  a  gem  of  musical  criticism  in  a  subsequent  number,  upon  the  per- 
formance on  the  violin,  (before  a  *  select  few,'  the  editor  included,  of  M.  ScRBixcn 
Quel,  a  distinguished  foreign  *  artist : ' 

'  Apart  from  the  ruddy  flesh-color  style  of  playing  bo  prevalent  now-a-days,  we 
thought  we  perceived  a  sombre  cast  of  intonation  which  marks  the  school  of  Ban- 
joelll  His  fingering  we  thought  a  trifle  defective  in  the  management  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  little  finger,  although  some  intuition  would  soon  bend  that  to  at  least  a 
warrantable  degree  of  curve.  We  say  this  without  at  all  meaning  to  reflect  on  Mr. 
Quel,  whose  playing-hand  no  doubt  conscientiously  follows  the  school  in  which  it 
was  fetched  up,  and  is  £ar  from  meaning  to  do  wrong.  To  compensate  this,  his  slide 
is  wonderful ;  and  in  some  instances  we  thought  he  would  be  flat  down,  lapsing 
considerably  beyond  the  slight  tromulo  which  would  have  been  sufficient.*  We 
would  recommend  a  shake-and-a-half  more  in  the  d  fortiori  passage  of  the  eavetU  to 
Zuscreechia,  and  a  little  more  firmness  in  the  eadema  ;  as  this  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  tictacs  of  the  very  best  violin-players  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  is, 
however,  a  mere  shadow  on  the  general  sunlight  of  that  exquisite  caveat^  for  which 
we  thank  our  friend  for  rendering  it  so  well  as  he  done  it    In  handling  the  in- 
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Btrumeot,  M.  Ocsl  is,  in  the  upward  stroke,  firm  and  judicious ;  his  downward 
stroke  might  be  praps  a  leetle  whittled  away,  we  think ;  not,  however,  without 
danger  to  the  equipoise.' 

Indeed,  the  ^Staff^  was  always  preeminent  in  its  musical  criticisms.     Its  notice 

of  the  advent  of  Leopold  Db  Meter,  the  pianist  *  Thunderer/  under  the  nom  ds 

plume  of  '  Here  Smash, ^  was  a  Tery  striking  piece  of  *  strong  writing.'     He  gave 

a  ooficert  in  Bunkum,  where  his  '  Grand  Piano '  was  *  secured  to  the  floor  by 

'  transverse  timbers,  and  a  sidelong  pieoe  of  iron :  * 

'  H£RB  Smash  soon  entered  with  a  bust  of  unanimous  applause.  His  appearance 
was  exentrik.  A  bushy  head  like  a  bushel,  and  a  smear  of  mustashes  onto  his  upper 
lip,  otherwise  a  frock-coat  and  sundries.  He  also  carried  a  cambrick  handkerchif 
perfumed  with  musk.  We  smelt  it  He  took  his  position,  planting  hl^aelf  firm, 
while  two  upholsterers  tacked  his  coat  tails  with  little  brass  studs,  also  secured  his 
body  with  ropes.  His  audience  were  by  this  tim#at  the  highest  point  of  the  key- 
veeve,  and  time  they  wasw  He  took  off  his  gloves,  hurled  his  eyes  a^  round  the 
theayter,  looking  grim,  held  his  wrists  about  three  feet  above  the  key-board,  letting 
the  ends  of  his  fingers  hang  down,  hia  hair  stood  right  up,  and  we  knew  that  enfi- 
nent  jepardy  was  a-comlng.  So  held  them  for  three  minutes,  while  all  the  whole 
audience  was  nigh  out  of  breath,  and  while  they  was  so,  down  he  came  with  his  ten 
finger-nails  I  After  tiiis,  he  looked  round  with  a  smile,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  broke  through  all  bounds.  Before  this  was 
over  he  lifted  up  his  fingers  and  dbwn  he  came  again,  insomuch  that  the  brasa  plate 
of  the  piano  was  wrenched  off,  and  one  leg  thrown  pretty  much  across  the  room. 
Unmindful  of  this,  he  now  began  galloping  with  his  fingers  from  end  to  end  of  the 
instrument,  turning  head  over  heels  betweedki  quaver  and  a  semi-quaver,  and  all 
right  again  and  on,  before  any  body  would  know  that  there  was  any  time  lost  He 
first  played  Yankee  Doodle,  out  of  compliment,  smothering  it  up  with  the  blanket 
of  ornament,  and  so  tucking  it  in,  that  when  the  poor  Yankee  did  peep  out  with  its 
face  we  hardly  knowed  it  Says  we  to  ourself, '  Can  this  be  Yankee  Doodle  come  to 
town,  Yankee  Doodle  dandy  ? '  After  this  however,  unloosing  his  musical  bark 
from  the  wharf  of  patriotism,  he  began  to  play  the  Battle  of  Prague,  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Battle  of  Wagram,  Battle  of  Austerlitz  and  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  all  concentred  into  one  grand  junction  cannonade,  which  after  the 
third  volley  ripped  off  his  coat-tails,  tore  up  the  brass  nails,  and  threw  the  lid  of  the 
piano  clean  across  the  room,  while  the  sensation  of  the  andience  was  unmitigated  in 
the  extreme.  Ladies  waved  their  handkerchlofj,  and  children  at  the  breast  bawled 
aloud,  while  some  friends  of  ours  were  so  foolish  as  to  bohoo  out  of  mere  enthusiasm. 
Just  as  you  think  it  all  done,  horns,  fiddles,  cymbals,  gong,  and  kettle-drum  with  a 
bang;  bang;  bang;  bang;  tiddle  de  diddle  de  idle;  bang,  bang,  bang,  tiddle  de 
dum  de  idle ;  bang  bang  bang  bang-  bang  ;  then  a  slow  measured  ban^ ;  B.iNG ; 
BANG ;  then  at  it  again  with  a  fiddle  de  iddle  de  iddle  de  crash  t  crash  I  smash ! 
and  with  that  legs,  keys,  iron,  wire,  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  one  mass  of  hetereo- 
geneous  chaos,  and  Herr  Smash, his  hair  on  eend ;  his  coat  tails  ripped  off;  his  eyes 
flashing  fire;  his  mustashes  looking  thunder;  hia  fists  clenched;  his  mcouth  foam- 
ing, ran  right  off  the  stage.' 

Those  of  our  readers  *of  long  ago,'  who  remember  Herr  Smashes  terrible 
'style,^  will  scarcely  recognize  in  this  an  exaggerated  picture.    At  the  time  we 
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write,  the  following  is  as  applicable  as  it  was  years  ago.    The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  just  getting  over  a  long  ^  pinch  *  for  a  Speaker : 

'The  Besslon  of  Ck>Dgre83  has  commence,  and  we  are  now  going  to  throw  out  some 
remarks  for  thevr.  good.  We  see  they  can 't  get  no  speaker  as  yet  Blme-by,  we  're 
afeered,  there  will  be  too  many  Speakers.  That  ain't  all:  M«y '//  tpeak  too  much! 
They  usually  spend  the  fast  part  of  the  session  in  balloting,  and  the  middle  in  doing 
nothing,  and  the  latter  eend,  when  the  business  oaght  to  taper  off  gradual,  and  come 
to  the  sharp  pint  of  an  accomplished  good,  which  will  puncturate  into  all  time,  they 
get  the  business  all  huddled  up  like  a  drove  of  sheep  in  a  corner,  and  nothing  to  do 
but  to  scratch  and  hurry  and  sweep  together  the  bills  and  papers,  the  most  of  which 
they  chuck  under  the  table.*  .  .  .  '  Bepresentatifs  of  the  people;  slappin'  you  onto 
the  back,  we  say  to  ypu  firmly,  yet  with  apparent  kindness,  '  Alter  your  tictacs  in 
this  matter.' ' 

The  editor  was  not  without  his  personal  admirers,  who  occasionally  remem- 
bered him,  in  a  delicate  way,  by  appropriate  aftd  tasteful  presents.  One  of  these 
he  thus  felicitously  acknowledges :  *  A  lurge  sweet  Squash  have  been  sent  to  us, 
with  the  *  admiring  good-wishes  of  a  fervent  friend ; '  and  though  we  want  such 
esculent  wegetables  for  the  use*t  of  our  family,  we  shall  forbear  to  cook  it,  but 
hang  it  up  into  our  orifice,  to  stimulate  us  to  further  literary  efforts.  Thanks  I 
thanks !  *  Mr.  Wagstapf  is  greatly  encouraged ;  he  put  his  sheet  at  a  low  fig- 
ure, and  takes  almost  *  any  thing '  and  every  thing  in  payment ;  as  witness  the 
following : 

'  It  affords  n*  the  most  adequate  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  *  Staff'  goes  good:  it 
is  firmly  planted  on  the  top  wave  of  an  advancing  public  opinion,  and  gifted  with 
eagle-wings,  and  a  heart  of  oak,  incited  by  moral  purposes,  and  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements. It  has  received  the  most  marked  encomiums.  Our  brother  has  written 
to  UB  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  our  journal.  All  talent  snapped  up  as  it  occurs. 
There  will  be  a  series  of  discriminating  articles  on  music,  to  which  we  call  the  at- 
tention of  amatoors.  Principles  of  'Ninety-eight  and  all  the  great  measures  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  other  principles,  fully  sustained.  Vice  uprooted  by  the  heels,  and 
cast  him  like  an  ozious  weed  away.  All  kinds  of  job-work  executed  with  neatness 
and  despatch.  The  fine  arts  and  literature  fully  discussed.  Horses  and  cabs  to  let 
by  the  editor.  Old  newspapers  for  sale  at  this  offis.  Wantio,  an  Apprentice.  He 
most  be  bound  for  eight  ycars^  fold  and  carry  papers,  ride  post  onoe-t  a- week ,  to 
Babylon,  Pequog,  Jericho,  Old  Man's,  Mount  Mis^y,  Hungry  Harbor,  Hetohabon- 
nnck,  Coram,  Miller's  Place,  Skunk's  Manor,  Fire  Island,  Mosquito  Cove  and  Mon- 
tank  Point,  on  our  old  white  mare,  and  must  find  and  blow  his  own  horn.  Run 
AwAT,  AN  Indented  Apprentice,  named  John  Johns,  scar  on  his  head,  one  ear  gone, 
and  no  debts  paid  of  his  contracting.  California  gold,  banks  at  par,  plstareens,  flip- 
penny  bits,  and  United'n  States's  currency  in  general,  received  in  subscription.  Also, 
store  pay,  potatoes,  com,  rye,  oats,  eg^i,  beans,  pork,  grits,  hay,  old  rope,  lambs'- 
wool,  shovels,  honey,  shorts,  dried  cod,  catnip,  oil,  but'nut  bark,  paints,  glass,  putty, 
hemp,  snake-root,  cord-wood,  live  geese  feathers,  saxa&z,  dried  apples,  hops,  new 
cider,  axe-handles,  mill-stones,  hemlock  gum,  bacon  and  hams,  ginshang-root,  vine- 
gar, punklns,  ellacompaine,  harness^  hops,  ashes,  slippery-ellum  bark,  clams,  nails, 
varnish,  sheet-iron,  sapsago  cheese,  old  junk,  whisk-brooms,  manure,  and  all  other 
produce,  taken  in  exchange.  Wanted  to  Hire,  a  New  Miloh  Fareer  Cow ;  give 
eight  quarts  of  milk  night  and  morning;  also,  to  change  milks  with  some  neighbor 
with  a  cheese-press  for  a  skim-milk  cheese  once-t  a  week.' 
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We  shrewdly  suqiect  that  the  ^drcumstanoe'  mentioned  below  has  '  a  groand 
basis  and  sustratum  of  fitct :  * 

'  Thk  following  occnrred  rery  lately  on  the  Hemptstead  plains.  A  party,  consiating 
of  I,  and  Martin  Van  Boaiir,  Ex-President,  and  JoHii  aod  some  others,  were  trayel- 
ling  on  a  very  foggy  night.  We  suppose  yon  eonld  not  see  your  identical  nose  on 
yoor  face.  We  presently  got  off  the  road  onto  a  raee-conrse,  by  the  Judge's  Stand. 
Here  we  asked  a  man,  and  he  said :  '  Keep  yonr  eyes  on  yender  light,  and  yon  will 
oome  ought  straight'  We  followed  the  light,  and  went  straight  on  follow  in'  the  road, 
until,  in  due  course  of  time,  we  come  out  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  Judge's  Stand ; 
but  this  time  we  take  no  notice  of  it,  only  kept  on  foUowin'  the  road.  The  course  being 
round,  and  yet  the  road  appearin'  pretty  near  straight,  we  kept  on,  until  the  second 
time,  coming  round  to  the  Judge's  Stand,  one  of  the  party  says;  'Appears  to  me,  we 
have  seen  that  objek  before.'  I  said,  *  Ko,  I  guess  you're  mistaken: '  so  we  kept 
straight  on  again,  for  the  light  appeared  as  far  off  as  e^er.  A  third  time,  in  the 
space  of  say  pretty  near  half  an  hohr,  we  come  round  to  that  stand  again,  and  then 
we  all  exclaim,  sotto,  and  also  viva  vochey  :  *  Wb  are  onto  a  Raoe-CoubskI  ' ' 

Gould  any  thing  be  more  delicate  than  the  subjoined?  The  insinuation  is  so 
adroit,  its  expression  so  tery  Bunkumish,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to 
re-produce  it  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  WAOSTAiys  contemporaries,  *here,  there, 
and  everywhere' : 

'  Responsip  to  an  appeal  in  the  last '  Staff,'  we  have  received  from  the  Messrs.  All- 
brook,  of  Bunkum,  accompanied  with  a  very  handsome  letter,  some  bottles  of  the 
wintage,  which  we  found  to  be  most  pure  and  medycinal  and  done  our  health  good. 
We  had  hardly  consumed  one  of  them  before  we  were  met  by  a  subscriber  in  the 
street  who  immediately  said,  *  Waostaff,  how  well  you  look  1  —  you  bin  to  the 
springs  ?  * 

'  *  No,'  said  we, '  we  have  had  a  present  of  some  wine,  and  it  has  put  new  life  into 
ns.' 

*  The  wery  pleasantest  part  of  the  letter  was,  which  was  itself  cheering,  and 
showed  that  they  love  us,  that  if  ever  we  got  sick  again,  (and  who  can  perwide 
against  sickness?)  they  had  more  of  such  medicine,  and  to  call  on  them  for  just  as 
much  as  we  want.  They  must  be  AUbrook,  to  be  sure,  if  that 's  the  way  their 
heart's  flow  out  in  keifndness  to  their  fellow-men ;  and  we  are  glad  there  is  such  a 
firm  in  Bunkum,  and  that  the  firm  has  such  remedies  to  dispose  of.  However,  the 
' Staff'  is  the  last  one  that  wouldmde  a  willing  horst  to  death.     It  never  will  do  it' 

Faithful  to  his  promise  of  devoting  much  attention  to  musical  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  ^amatoors,'  the  'Staffs  ehborately  notices  the  *Sweedish  cockatrice,' 
jENinr  LiND  t  *  Her  voice  is  not  square  :  it  is  of  an  oval  texture.  When  she  got 
up  in  the  sustenuto^  we  stood  aghash :  but  when  she  tried  the^u^o,  the  obligate^ 
and  sunk  down  to  the  erupperico  notes,  we  nocked  under.  She  has  little  merit 
as  an  artist,  but  as  a  singer,  she  's  good.'  We  bring  our  extracts  from  the  edi- 
torial department  of  ^TU  Flag-Staff^  to  a  close,  with  the  annexed  brace  of 
thoughtful  passages,  which  have  more  valuable  inculcation  in  them  than  may 
meet  the  eye  of  the  merely  casual  reader : 

*  A  LiTTLB  Tnr.*  —  Oh  I  how  many  are  carried  too  far, /or  too  far,  we  are  afraid, 
by  this  nefarious  practice  1  They  will  even  take  a  little  tiff  before  twelve  o'clock 
M.,  the  meridian  of  the  day ;  «nd  if  they  keep  on  till  twelve  x.  the  meridian  of 
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life,  they  will  be  confirmed  sots,  and  the  blood-red  streaks  be  seen  shooting  through 
their  coantenancea.  Friends,  do  not  do  it  I  We  had  rather  see  yon  teetotalers  than 
to  indulge  in  too  many  of  these  tiffs.  You  must  govern  apur  propensities,  but  the 
moment  that  they  take  the  reins  out  of  your  hands,  your  carriage  -will  be  smashed 
into  a  thousand  atoms  I  Then,  at  the  last  end  of  your  life,  you  will  be  obliged  for 
preservation  to  abstain  even  from  a  glass  of  wine.  Use  the  good  things  of  God  as 
not  abusing  them.  If  you  must  abuse  them,  you  better  not  touch  them.  But  we 
sbAild  be  sorry  to  bring  you  to  this  pass,  and  have  you  say,  as  in  an  ancien'  chroni- 
cle, '  Alas !  what  have  I  do  I '    Do  not  interput  that  ancien'  chronicle  where  he  say : 

*  I O4VV0T  eat  bnt  little  meat, 

Mj  Biomach  i«  not  good ; 
But  I  can  drink,  while  I  do  wink, 
With  him  that  wean  a  hood : 

*■  Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  feet  and  hands  go  cold, 
But  Belly  I  Qod  send  thee  good  ale  enow, 
Whether  It  be  new  or  old  I  * 

'  K ow  this  ancien*  man  who  thought  so  much  of  his  stomack,  and  composed  this 
versicle,  was  himself  a  solemn  wamink.  He  lost  his  appetite.  He  say  himself  he 
did  n't  care  anythink  for  wholesome  meat-vittles  : 

'  I  R4VB  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 
•  And  a  cvab  laid  in  tba  fire  — 

Much  meat  I  not  desire.'' 

Of  course  not,  and  he  say  why ;  because  he  was  so  completly  rapt  and  lapt  in  the 
fomelted  maltuous  sperritsi ' 

'  The  Biblb.  —  We  sincerely  wish  that  people  would  read  the  Bible  more,  and 
talk  about  it  less.  We  have  now  '  The  Bards  or  the  Bible.'  And  what  can  be 
sud  of  the  bards  of  the  Bible  more  than  they  say  for  themselves?  Can  the 
Psalmist  be  clapt  upon  the  back  patronizingly,  and  be  told  that  he  writes  well,  and 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan  admires  him  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  the  '  Old  Men  of  the 
Bible,'  the  *  Young  Men  of  the  Bible,'  the  *  Women  of  the  Bible,'  the  '  Babies  of  the 
Bible,'  and  must  we  have  the  Bards  of  the  Bible  ?  Oh !  the  Holy  Book  is  above 
praise.  Mr.  Gilifillan  might  clap  his  hands  till  they  were  raw,  to  applaud  the 
harp  of  David,  and  it  would  be  no  use.  In  short,  we  would  say,  read  the  Bible 
more  than  you  read  those  who  advise  you  to  read  ti^e  Bible.' 

A  specimen  or  two  of  the  ^Advertisements^  of  the  ^  Staff*  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  our  tether.  The  *  bill'  of  the  'Bunkum  Museum'  was  copied  by  Mar- 
BTATT  into  the  book  which  he  published  on  his  return  to  England  from  this 
oountry,  not  only  without  credit,  but  as  an  actual  specimen  of  '  Theatricals  in 
America.'    The  shor^  advertisements  also  take  Burlesque  to  its  terminus : 


BUNKUM  MUSEUM.  — Just  opened,  with 
100,000  Curiosities,  and  pcrtormance  in 
Lecter-Room ;  araong  witch  may  be  found 
TWO  LIVE  BOAR  CONSTRIC'TORS,  Mail 
and  Femail. 

ALSOll 

A  STRH'ED  ALGEBRA,  STUPT. 

besides  1 ! 

A  PAIR  OF  SHUTTLE  COCKS,  and  one 

SHUTTLE  HEN— alive  1 


the! 
SWOART)  WITCH  GEN.  WELLINGTON 
FIT    WITH    AT   THE    BATTEL   OF 
WATERLOO!    wboom  is  six  feet  long, 
and  broad  in  proportion. 
with! 
A  ENORMUSS  RATTLETAIL  SNAIK  — a 
*  regular  whopper!! 

ahdI 
THE  TUSHES  OF  A  HIPPOTENUSE. 
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TOQBTHIB  W1TB  i  i 

A  BESrOALL  TIGBR:  BPOTTKD  UCFROSTI 

GBEAT  MORAL  SP^TACLE  OF 

IHount  VtsnhixLB  1 1 

FART      OXS. 

Sbcn  opens.  Distant  Moon.  View  of  Bey 
of  Napels.  A  thin  smoke  rises.  It  u  the 
Btqmning  of  ths  Fmction/  The  Naples 
folks  begin  to  travel.  Yaller  fire,  foUered 
by  silent  thunder.  Awful  consternation. 
Suthin  rumbles!  It  is  the  Mounting  pre- 
parin'  to  Vomick  !  They  call  upon  the  Fire 
Department.  It  *»  no  vse  !  Flight  of  stool- 
pidgeons.  A  cloud  of  impenetrable  smoke 
nans  over  the  fated  city,  through  witch  the 
NapTers  are  seen  makin*  tracks.  Awful  ex- 
plosion of  bulbs,  kurbs,  torniqucts,  pin- 
wheeli),  Bcrpentiles,  and  tourbillon  spirals ! ! 
The  Moulting  Laver  begins  to  sqush  out ! ! 

BKD  or  PART  ONS. 

COMIC     SONG. 
The  Parochial  Beedle Mr.  Mullet. 

LIVE  INJUN  ON  THE  SLACK  WIRE. 
Lire  Injun Mr.  Mullbt. 

OBLIGATORES  ON  THE  CORNUCOPIA, 

BY  SIGNOR  VERMICELLI. 
Signor  Verxicblli, Mr.  Mullbt. 

In  the  course  of  the  erening  will  1>6  an  ex- 
hibisbun  of  Exileratin'  Gass !  upon  a  Laf- 
fin  Ui|>j;hena! 

Laffin  Highona, Mr.  Mullet. 

rAXT     TWO. 

Bet  of  Naples  Muminated  by  Bengola 
Lites.  The  lava  gushes  down.  Through 
the  smoke  is  seen  toe  city  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration. The  last  family  (  '  Whar  is  our 
parents//*  A  red  hot  stone  of  eleving  tuns 
weight  falls  onto  'em,  and  mashes  'em.  The 
bear-headed  father  falls  scentless  before  the 
statoo  of  the  Vergin  t    Denumong  /  / 

m 
TBB  HOLE  TO  CONCLUDE  WHITE  A 

GRAND    SHAKSPEARING    PYROLIG- 
NEOUS  DISPLAY  OF  FIREWURX ! ! 


Maroon  Bulbs,  chanffiog  to  a  spiral  wed, 

witch  changes  to  the  Star  of  our  Union  ; 
after,  to  beautiful  p'ints  of  red  lites ;  to 
finish  with  Busting  into  a  Drilliant  Per- 
spiration 1 1 1 

During  the  performance  a  No.  of  Poplar 
Airs  will  be  performed  on  the  Scotch  Pid- 
dle and  Bag-Pipes,  by  a  Real  liighlaoder. 

Real  Highlander Mr.  Mullbt. 

Any  boy  making  a  muss  will  be  ii^eded 
to-onc-t. 

As  the  Bunkum  Museum  is  Temperance, 
no  drinkin'  aloud ;  but  any  one  can  find  the 
best  of  lickers  in  the  Sloon  i>elow. 
Admistin  25  Cents:  Children  on  the  usual 
term^. 


will  be 
board.    Samp  required  for  breakfast. 


A  CHOCTAW,  now  in  this  city, 
willing  to  teach  his  lan^age  for  hia 


WANTED :  A  Stotb.  It  must  be  air-tif  ht, 
and  burn  one  stick  of  wood  per  day, 
and  be  good  for  cooking.  A  recent  patent 
preferred. 

TT /"ANTED,  a  pious  Coachman,  for  a  pious 
TT    man,  to  drive  a  plain  pair  of  sober 

horses. 

1NGINS.  —  Six  carboys  of  Iiigins,  now 
landing  from  Schooner  Wethersfield,  at 
Diqbt's  I^wer  Wharf.  Entitled  to  Deben- 
ture, on  Store  and  in  Bond.     S.  A  J.  Dinks. 

LONG-ISLAND  PUTTY. -Six    quintals 
of  best  Long-Island  Putty.     For  sale  in 
lots  to  suit  Purchasers.    Assorted  Sizes. 
G.  G.  A  R.  RiODUif. 


RIPE.— Six  cases  Connecticut  "Tripe,  of 
the  Tintage  of  1850.    Warranted  sound, 
and  to  do  no  damage  to  the  human  system. 
S.  niOGixg. 


LISTERS, —  Twelve    tons   Heckabonnock 
X  Harbor  'Isters,  assorted  sizes.   The  best 
in  the  world,  anywheres.    In  lots  to  suit 
Snooks  kt  Fils. 

SPRUCE-GUM  TO  CHOR.— A  cord  and 
a  half  of  good  chorin'  Spruce-Gum.     In 
lump  or  stick.    B.  W.  F.  Layman  Lampsok. 

We  hare  a  fiiint  suspicion  that  Mr.  Waostaff  was  induced  to  vacate  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  *  Flag-Stafi^*  in  consequence  of  a  collision  which  occurred  be- 
tween himself  and  one  of  his  *  constitooents/  a  candidate  fQr  the  legislature.  A 
severe  leader,  in  the  editor's  *best  style,*  had  appeared  in  the  *Sta£^*  reflecting 
upon  the  character  and  standing  of  the  legislative  aspirant  He  called  at  once 
to  see  the  editor,  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  *  with  a  sin- 
gular smile  upon  his  face,'  asked  him  '  if  he  wrote  that  interesting  article  f ' 
'  We  answered  in  the  negative  that  we  did,  and  that  we  were  glad  he  was  pleased 
with  it  —  it  was  so  hard  to  write  g»od.*  *  Pleased  with  it !'  he  exclaimed  :  *  I  '11 
$how  you  how  ^pleased'  I  am  with  it :  /  am  the  gentleman  you've  printed  on, 
and  I  've  come  to  ring  your  nose  for  it,  you  nincumnonplus  of  an  editor  I '    And 
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with  that,  he  knocked  our  hat  07er  our  eyes,  seized  our  nose  between  his  two 
gritty  fore-fingers,  and  squeezed  and  twisted  it  till  it  bled.  He  then  left  We 
said  nothing,  for  it  was  done  on  political  grounds.  Who  would  n't  be  willing  to 
submit  to  such  a  trifle,  to  enjoy  the  free  speech  of  a  powerful  newspaper?  We 
felt  elevated  by  the  act ;  and  if  we  had  had  two  noses,  would  haye  turned  to  him 
the  other  also,  for  a  second  pull.' 


GosMP  WITH  Rbadbbs  AND  CORRESPONDENTS.  —  We  do  n't  Tcnow  about  that, 
exactly,  let  us  say  to  our  frank  old  metropolitan  bachelor-friend,  who,  'being  in 
a  communicative  mood,'  addresses  us  an  entertaining,  one-sided  missive,  setting 
forth  the  supreme  delights  of  '  Old  Bachelorism,*  We  doubt  whether,  in  all 
cases,  we  do  '  look  through  the  same  spectacles : '  for  we  were  thinking  this  mo- 
ment, that  we  would  n't  give  the  feel  of  our  little  boy's  hand  when  he' wakes  up 
in  the  night  and  puts  it  in  ours,  or  of  his  and  his  little  sister's  out-door  kiss, 
though  their  red  lips  were  as  cold  as  the  snow  in  which  they  were  *  pel-laying,' 
for  all  the  lonely  hotel  joys  with  which  he  would  tempt  us.  But  he  shall  be 
heard,  nevertheless : 

*  I  FEEL  assured  by  yoar  monthly  outpopring  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  that  we 
look  at  the  foibles  and  follies  in  the  game  o^  life  which  is  being  played  on  this  ro- 
tating globe,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  ungilded  spectacles. 

'  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  am  no  youth.  I  have  reached  the  age  of  wisdom  untram- 
melled, for  which  I  am  thankful.  With  no  wife  to  ride  some  favorite  hobby  to  the 
terror  of  my  pocket ;  with  no  squalling  children  to  annihilate  each  sleeping  night; 
here  in  my  hotel  I  live  in  peace  and  quietness;  ring  my  bell  unfeariogly  when  I 
require  waiting  on,  and  poke  my  own  fire  when  it  needs  it  My  friends  exclaim, 
when  we  meet  during  my  morning  promenade  on  Broadway :  '  Why,  how  stout 
you  're  getting  I '  I  know  I  am  not  as  small  about  the  waist  as  I  was  a  few  years 
ago.  But  who  likes  to  see  a  wasp-waisted  fellow  wriggling  along  out  of  breath, 
and  making  his  bow  to  the  simperfng  girls  he  meets  as  if  he  was  going  to  break  in 
two  J  Not  /.  Give  me  your  *  stout,'  if  you  please,  individual,  who  puts  his  foot 
down  with  a  consciousness  that  the  blood  is  coursing  unrestricted  through  bis  veins, 
and  that  his  manly,  substantial  appearance  inspires  respect  Owing  to  a  severe  at- 
tack of  measles  in  my  youth,  (for  I  conceive  it  to  proceed  from  no  other  cause,)  the 
hair  has  recently  commenced  falliog  from  the  top  of  my  head,  and  a  looking-glass 
reveals  to  me  a  constantly  widening  bald  spot :  my  whiskers  also,  from  the  same 
misfortune,  are  lightly  frosted ;  of  course  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  restore  them  if  possible 
to  their  original  color,  and  allow  my  barber  to  apply  a  kind  of  dark  pomatum  -— 
not  dye,  mind  you ;  that  I  never  would  consent  to.  Dye  in  any  form  I  abhor. 
Never  say  '  Dye  1  *  Many  of  my  acquaintances  use  it,  I  know ;  but  they  are  no 
models  for  m$, 

'  My  days  are  passed  in  a  very  rational  and  pleasant  manner.  I  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing at  nine,  after  my  fire  has  been  lighted.  (Some  persons,  out  of  mere  bravado, 
boast  of  dressing  in  a  cold  room.)  At  ten  I  descend  to  breakfast,  after  which,  for 
an  hour  or  more,  I  enjoy  my  segar  and  morning  paper.  A  long  promenade  on 
Broadway  comes  next  not  to  admire  and  gase  after  females,  I  assure  you;  but 
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for  exercise.  It  is  as  necessary  as  eating.  One  o'clock  is  my  lanch-honr ;  a  delight- 
ful smoke  —  my  choice  Havanas  —  follows.  (I  Ve  positively  heard  women  pronoilnce 
smoking  a  natty  habiL  They  'd  deny  men  every  comfort  if  they  could.)  At  three 
o'clock  my  man  John  drives  my  bays  up  to  the  door.  I  'm  fond  of  horsea.  In  I 
jump  and  take  a  turn  on  the  road  to  see  who's  out  Back  at  six  to  dine.  This 
table  d"  hdte  fashion  I  do  n't  like,  llie  airs  of  young  damsels  trying  to  '  catch '  hus- 
bands ;  and  young  fops  with  clean  handkerchiefs  and  collars  for  the  occasion,  atti- 
tudinizing to  gain  the  admiration  of  the  before-mentioned  damsels,  disgust  me* 
Evening  generally  finds  me  at  the  opera,  theatre,  or  strolling  about  town.  I  ask 
you  candidly,  is  any  married  Ufe  comparable  with  mine  ?  Wife  cross ;  no  servants ; 
dinner  spoiled;  children  sick,  and  a  thousand-and-one  other  troubles  are  experi-' 
enced  dally  by  married  men.  Many  is  the  time  I  've  thanked  my  stars  that  I  am 
single  and  free !  ^ 

'  There  is  one  thing  in  this  fashion-mad  age  that  I  detest  worse  than  any  other. 
It  is  a  dancing-party,  or  '  crush,'  as  it  is  termed.  How  I  was  ever  tempted  to  at- 
tend one,  is  my  constant  wonderment.  I  thought,  when  I  received  a  card  of  invi- 
tation from  my  old  friends,  the  Smiths,  stating  that  they  would  be  happy  to  see  me 
on  a  certain  evening,  and  heard  privately  that  the  young  ladies  were  to  make  their 
first  appearance  in  society  on  that  occasion,  or  '  coming  out,'  as  it  is  called,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  very  select  and  quiet  affair.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when,  on  getting 
within  two  squares  of  the  house,  and  hearing  a  band  of  music  In  full  blast,  X  said 
to  a  young  friend  who  was  also  going  to  the  '  crush,' '  They  must  be  serenading  son\<e 
politician,  by  the  noise,'  and  heard  him  reply  : 

'  •  Oh  I  no !  They  are  just  commencing  a  polka-redowa.' 

'  With  that  he  quickened  his  pace,  dragging  me  along,  and  we  soon  reached  the 
'  brown-stone  mansion,'  our  destination.  Every  window  was  a  blaze  of  light. 
When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  we  entered  the  hall,  a  babel  of  sounds  struck 
my  ear,  such  as  it  had  never  heard  before.  After  ten  minutes'  unceasing  struggle, 
I  gained  the  stairs,  wiped  my  perspiring  brow,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  heaving 
sea  of  heads  that  filled  every  part  of  both  parlors  and  hall,  in  perfect  amazement 
While  I  stood  thus  stupified  with  the  sight  and  sound,  my  hat  in  my  hand,  an  im- 
pudent negro  rushed  down  the  stairs,  shouted  in  my  ear,  '  Gentlemen  in  the  back, 
room,  second  story,'  and  disappeared.  Directly  my  young  friend  also  passed  me- 
sayiog,  as  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder :  '  Back-room,  second  story.'  I  concluded  to 
make  my  way  to  the  '  back-room,  second  story,'  to  see  what  it  contained.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  I  entered.  It  was  filled  with  young  dandies,  some  brushing  their 
hair,  some  their  boots,  and  some  their  clothes ;  but  from  what  I  heard,  I  should  judge 
their  conversation  needed  the  most  brushing.  In  every  comer,  on  every  chair,  upon 
the  tops  of  the  doors  were  piled  mountains  of  coats  and  hats.  I  took  off  my  over- 
coat, a  new  one,  tried  every  closet -door  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  hang  it  up ;  found 
them  all  locked,  and  was  obliged  to  deposit  it  upon  one  pile  of  garm^ts,  and  my 
hat  upon  another.  I  then  descended  to  the  '  regions  below,'  the  hall ;  and  after  nu- 
merous unsuccessful  efforts,  reached  the  drawing-room  door  in  safety.  The  deafening 
music  had  ceased,  but  the  clatter  of  tongues  was,  if  any  thing,  louder  than  before. 
Near  to  where  I  stood  I  noticed  several  young  women  consulting  pieces  of  gilt-edged 
paste-board,  and  heard  them  whisper  among  themselves  that  same  strange  word, 
'  Polka-Rcdowa.'  Very  soon  the  music  struck  up  in  all  its  force ;  couple  after 
couple  embraced,  and  commenced  whirling  round  and  round  in  a  very  strange  man. 
ner.    I  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  the  damsels  who  had  been  whispering  together. 
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and  see  how  they  would  act  under  the  circumstances.  As  soon  as  a  man  approached 
and  looked  at  one  of  them,  out  she  stepped,  he  passed  his  right  arm  around  her 
waist,  took  her  right  hand  in  his  left,  but  said  not  a  word:  she  leaned  her  head  lan- 
guidly upon  his  shoulder;  both  then  commenced  moving  their  feet  rapidly,  and 
away  they  spun,  round  and  round  like  the  rest,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left, 
now  backward  now  forward^  bumping  and  bouncing  against  the  other  couples  in 
the  crowd.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  hostesses  once  in  a  while ;  but  as  fur  getting 
near  enough  to  speak  with  them,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  After  several 
hours  of  this  whirling,  supper  was  announced ;  and  into  the  supper-room  the  whole 
company  marched,  two  by  two,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  Then  commenced 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  for  eatables  I  ever  saw  or  ever  heard  of.  With  the  push- 
ing, hauling,  crowding  and  grabbing,  the  refreshments  soon  disappeared — the 
greater  portion  upon  the  floor ;  my  clothes  were  completely  ruined  by  the  stewed 
oysters,  ice-cream,  jelly  and  champagne  that  was  spilled  upon  them. 

'  I  beat  a  retreat  from  that  place  in  double-quick  time,  and  was  soon  comfortably 
seated  in  my  own  chamber  ;  a  segar  in  my  mouth,  and  slippers  upon  my  feet,  vow- 
ing '  newer,  positively  never,*  to  be  caught  at  such  an  affair  again.' 

*P.'  is  quite  right  about  ^A  Ciush^^  for  it  is  unquestionably  the  very  negation 
of  comfort,  and  all  sensible  enjoyment :  but  in  his  bachelor-estimate  of  ^Home^ 
and  ^'Uhildren^  he  is,  to  make  use  of  a  strong  expression  of  dissent,  ^&ulty.' 
*  Leastways/  that  is  our  opinion.  -  -  -  We  perceive  that  several  of  our 
contemporaries  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  imparting  a  wonderful  amount  and 
astounding  variety  of  information  to  their  readers,  in  their  Notices  to  Correspond- 
enU.^  We  feel  not  a  little  alarm  at  the  thought  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
adopt  a  similar  course :  *  alarm,'  because  the  various  research  that  it  must  impose 
upon  us  will  of  necessity  be  immense,  and  greatly  enhance  the  magnitude  of  our 
editorial  duties.    The  following,  however,  require  immediate  ^treatment : ' 


'Macaulay.' — Yes:  under  the  direction 
of  the  London  publishers,  the  *Hi8tory 
of  England,^  beginning  where  Lord 
Macaulat  left  off,  will  be  carried  for- 
ward to  completion,  or  onward  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  ▼icroiiiA, 
by  F.  Mahquhar  Tuppkb,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
A.S.S.,  etc.,  author  of  *  Proverbial 
Philosophy,'  and  other  kindred  works. 
The  styles  of  the  two  writers  are 
greatly  similar.  Mr.  Topper's  genius 
is  hereditary.  His  mother,  it  is  now 
generally  conceded,  was  the  author  of 
*  Junius*  Letters.' 

* DiscovERKB.' — No:  that  is,  not  literally. 
The  first  discoverer,  strictly  speaking, 
was  the  dove  sent  out  by  Noah  from 
his  ark,  who  brought  back  a  proof  of 
the  fact  Thus  Columba,  a  dove,  dis- 
covered the  Old  World,  while  Colum- 
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bus  discovered  the  New-World:  and 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  one  came 
from  Noah,  and  the  other  from  6^0-noa. 

'  A  Biblical  Student.' —  *  What  was  the 
character  of  the  'Harps'  which  the 
Jews  'hung  upon  the  willows,'  when 
they  sat  down  and  cried  by  the  rivers, 
of  Babylon  ? '  Jews'-  harps,  we  take  Vt,. 
of  course ;  the  common  brass  and  iron 
Jews*-harps  *  of  commerce.'  The  tree» 
by  the  rivers  were  full  of  them. 

'  NiLUS.'— The  *  Cataracts  of  the  Nile/  so 
called,  are  named  from  the  ophthalmia, 
which  prevails  in  certain  places  along 
the  borders  of  that  classic  stream.  It 
unites  with  the  llissus  above  these  in- 
fected quarters:  hence  the  error  of 
Milton,  who  calls  the  latter  a  '  whisper- 
ing stream^  Thousands  of  persons  get 
together  daily  near  the  junction,  and 
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howl  with  sore  eyes :  thus  both  itreams 
are  pecaliarly  noisy.  Th«  *  Wcrmt  of 
Nile'  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
moved. Several  yean  ago,  through 
the  intervention  of  our  Coneul  at  Tarn- 
pieo,  a  case  of  the  celebrated  *Nnrih' 
American  Vermi/vge*  (see  advertise- 
ment elaewhere  in  the  present  number) 
was  taken  to  the  very  source  of  the 
Nile,  by  an  adventurous  tourist,  the 
corks  removed,  and  the  whole  emptied 
into  the  stream.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  wriggling  inhabitants  of  that 
famous  river  eloped  at  once  for  the 
ocean,  and  the  stream  is  now  healthy 
and  pure.  Recent  travellers  make  no 
mention  of  having  seen  a  single  worm 
in  the  Nile. 

*An  Upholsterer*  is  right  The  legiti- 
mate yellow  of  the  native  gosling  be- 
gins to  change  about  the  sixth  month 
after  egression  from  the  maternal  shell. 
The  original  tint  may  hang  about  the 
pin-feathers  underneath,  but  the  goose 
aspect  and  costume  predominate  there- 
after. The  transition  of  voice,  from  the 
adolescent,  tender  'peep*  of  the  off- 
spring, to  the  big  adult  quack,  is  sur 
prising  indeed.  This  point  will  be 
fully  elucidated  in  future  numbers, 
under  our  head  of  '  Original  Autobio- 
graphy,' 

■*8phtnx.' — 'Did  King  Solomon  take 
Snuff?'  In  our  desire  to  instruct,  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  played  upon.  As- 
suming that '  Sphtnx  '  is  in  earnest,  we 


answer  emphatically  No  :  Tobacco  had 
not  then  been  discovered. 

'  Eassl.' — We  can  put '  Easel  '  at  once  at 
his  ease.  Claitdk  Lorkaikb  wot  a 
glazier  of  Lombardy.  Unfortunately 
he  took  little  paine  with  his  profession, 
but  dabbled  with  brushes  and  paint- 
pot  instead.  He  was  good  at  small 
sketches  in  portraiture,  but  was  too 
lazy  to  complete  any  thing  which  he 
ever  began.  His  penchant  was  for 
sign-painting ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  engagements  for  three 
hundred  beer-houses  and  tavern  insig- 
nia; but  he  never  completed  one  o< 
them.  Hence  arose  the  atriking  sen- 
tence (now  passed  into  a  saying)  which 
was  spoken  of  him  by  HoMsa  in  his 
Bucolics:  *  He  died,  and  made  no  eign* 

'  MocsTACBB '  i^  obviously  in  error.  There 
is  no  authentic  account  (although  we 
admit  that  verbal  ones  have  obtained) 
that  whiskers  formerly  sprouted 
monthly  on  the  ancient  Bphynzea. 
The  question  at  once  arises,  '  Who 
shaved  them  f '  Had  they  continued  to 
grow,  they  would  have  overrun  the 
whole  mighty  features  which  they 
adorned. 

'  Invkstigatob.'  —  The  opinion  current 
among  the  Brahmins  that  Voltaire 
wrote  Clabkk*s  Commentaries  is  wholly 
unfounded  in  point  of  fact.  That 
learned  and  pious  work  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  YiCTOB  Hcoo  and  the  cele- 
brated Pickwick. 


If  our  readers  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  labor  required  to  produce 
these  authentic  *  Answers,*  and  properly  appreciate  our  endeavors  to  enlighten 
them,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  we  may  be  induced  to 
present  another  equally  interesting  and  instructive  batch,  at  some  future  period : 
for  w«  are  ^  assiduous  to  please.*  ...  Senator  Seward,  not  long  since,  in 
addressing  his  friends,  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county, 
who  had  assembled  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome  after  his  long  sojourn  abroad, 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  cordial  reception,  and  expressed  the  great  delight  he  expe- 
rienced at  being  once  more  in  tho  beautiful  city  to  which  his  heart  had  so  often 
longingly  turned  during  his  prolonged  absence.  He  adverted  incidentally  to  the 
fact,  that  often,  in  praising  his  own  *  sweet  Auburn,'  he  had  been  reminded  of  a 
<  blemish  of  its  beauty,*  in  the  State-Prison,  which  rises  gloomy  and  frowning,  in 
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the  north-western  section  of  the  city.  Senator  Sewakd  might  have  defended  this 
great  structure,  we  think,  on  other  than  mere  moral  grounds.  It  is  a  most  im- 
posing architectural  erection ;  and  we  have  seen  it  when  its  aspect  was  ahnost 
sublime  in  its  gloomy  grandeur.  One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  impression 
which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  is,  that  you  regard  it  with  the  same  emotions  in 
looking  at  it  as  a  Man,  with  which  you  first  beheld  it  as  a  Boy.  Our  first  view 
of  the  prison  as  a  lad,  was  from  the  height  of  Genesee-street,  where  it  is  intersected 
by  another  street  which  runs  past  the  east  front  of  the  structure.  A  soft,  wet 
snow-storm  was  being  hurled  against  its  walls  and  wings,  and  battlemented 
erections  within :  it  was  wet  and  dark  and  dismal :  but  how  it  filled  the  young 
imagination  as  a  Prison !  We  saw  it  once,  four  or  five  years  after,  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  rising  sun,  as  we  rode  into  the  village  from  the  East,  with  the  driver 
of  *  I.  M.  Sherwood^s  Telegraph  stage-coach.*  The  echoes  of  the  bugle  from  the 
walls  were  dying  away,  and  '  Copper  John  ^  stood  triumphant,  with  his  musket 
by  his  side,  upon  the  apex  of  the  fiying  buttresses  which  crown  the  central  tower. 
The  bold  blue-granite  walls  and  the  great  structure  itself,  seemed  to  fill  the  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  north-west  Five  or  six  years  ago,  we  saw  it  again.  Our 
first  impression  of  its  weird  architectural  effects  had  not  changed  a  particle.  Au- 
burn State-Prison,  like  the  spire  of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in  our  city,  *  fills  the 
eye '  at  first  sight,  and  the  mind  never  loses  the  impression  which  is  at  once  con- 
veyed to  it  Oun  never  has.  -  -  -  Nothing  but  the  *  great  moral  truth,' 
(namely,  that  all  sausages  *  are  not  what  they  seem,')  embodied  in  the  parody  on 
Soutdey's  *  Battle  of  Blenheim,'  has  secured  even  a  reference  to  that  production 
in  these  pages.  Our  correspondent,  if  he  be  our  reader  as  well,  should  have 
known  that  parodies,  as  a  general  thing,  are  our  especial  aversion.  Nevertheless, 
we  cut  a  specimen-slice  from  the  Blenheim  t^ausage  : 


*  It  was  a  Sundsv  evening : 

Old  Caspar,  having  come 
To  get  a  glass  of  beer,  sat  down 

And  forthwith  ordered  some : 
Befiide  him,  manching  cakes  and  bits 
Of  candy,  sat  his  little  Fritz. 

'  He  saw  his  brother  Hbixrich 

Have  something  queer  and  round, 
Which  be  within  the  bar-room, 

While  playing  there,  had  found. 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 
That  was  so  very  queer  and  round. 


'  <  Now 'tell  us  all  about  the  trade ! ' 
The  little  Hkinrich  cries  ; 
And  little  munchinjg^  Fhitz  looks  up 

With  wonder- wai tine  eyes : 
'  Now  t«ll  us  all  about  the  trade 
And  how  these  sausages  are  made.' 

"  T  is  not  so  nice/  old  Caspar  cried, 
'  As  making  cheese  or  krout, 
And  how  most  sausages  are  made 

Is  a  matter  of  great  doubt ; 
But  every  body  thinks,'  quoth  he, 
*  That  few  are  what  they  ought  to  be.' 


Oh !  cannon-balls  and  sausages !  -  •  -  Wb  are  not  a  *  Brother  of  the  Mystic 
Tie ; '  but  greatly  do  we  honor  the  close  heart-communion,  the  noble  e9pr%t  de 
corps,  which  binds  the  world-wide  brotherhood  of  *  free  and  accepted  Masons,'  to- 
gether. We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Sir  Knight  Parker, 
(a  grandson  of  the  fiimous  Red  Jacket,  and  his  successor  as  Chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,)  at  the  grand  Masonic  Banquet  held  in  Chicago,  last  autumn,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which,  it  would  appear,  have  but  recently  been  published.  The  Chief 
is  described  as  a  ^full-blood'  Indian,  but  highly  educated,  and  an  exceedingly  elo- 
quent and  effective  speaker :  '  Few  white  men  could  equal  his  charms  of  action 
and  utterance : ' 
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*  Hb  apoke  of  himself  as  almost  a  looe  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  noble  rmce ;  of  bis 
struggles  in  coming  forward  to  manhood,  and  seeing  his  race  disappearing  as  the  dew  be- 
fore the  morning  sun.  As  he  found  his  race  thus  wasting  awaj,  he  asked  himself: 
'  Where  shall  I  go  when  the  last  of  my  race  shall  have  gone  forever?  Where  shall  I  find 
home  and  sympathy  when  our  last  council-fire  is  extinguished  f  I  said,  I  will  knock  at 
the  door  of  Masoxry,  and  see  if  the  white  race  will  recognize  me,  as  they  had  my  ances* 
tors,  when  we  were  strong  and  the  white  men  weak.  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Blue 
Lodg«t  and  found  brotherhood  around  its  altar.  I  knelt  before  the  Great  Light  in  the 
Chapter,  and  found  companionship  beneath  the  Royal  Arch.  I  entered  the  Encampment, 
and  found  raliant  Sir  Knights  willing  to  shield  me  there  without  regard  to  race  or  nation. 
I  went  farther.  I  knelt  at  the  cross  of  my  Satioub,  and  found  Christian  brotherhood,  the 
crowning  charity  of  the  Masonic  tie.  I  feel  assured  that  when  my  glass  is  mn  oat,  and  I 
shall  follow  the  foot-steps  of  my  departed  race,  Masonic  sympathies  will  duster  round  my 
coffin,  and  drop  in  my  lonely  grave  the  evergreen  acacia,  sweet  emblem  of  a  better  nneet- 
ing !  If  my  race  shall  disappear  from  this  continent,  I  have  the  consoling  hope  that  our 
memory  will  not  perish.  If  the  deeds  of  my  ancestors  shall  not  live  in  story,  their  mem- 
ories will  remain  in  the  names  of  your  lakes  and  rivers,  your  towns  and  cities,  and  will 
call  up  memories  otherwise  forgotten.' 

After  pouring  forth  in  words  like  these,  the  exuberance  of  a  full  heart,  he  sat 
down,  ^  amidst  the  solemn  silence  and  deep  emotion  of  the  guests.^  At  length, 
however,  he  arose  again,  and  said : 

'  Few  eyes  could  hold  their  tears  as  he  poured  forth  in  words  like  these  the  utterances 
of  a  full  heart.  Silence  for  a  time  prevailed  after  he  sat  down,  when  he  rose  and  said : 
'  I  have  omitted  one  thing  which  I  ought  to  have  said.  I  have  in  my^  possession  a  me- 
mento which  I  highly  prize  —  I  wear  it  near  my  heart.  It  came  from  my  ancestors  to 
ipe,  as  their  successor  in  office.  It  was  a  present  from  Washington  to  my  grandfather, 
Rbd  Jackst,  when  your  nation  was  in  its  Infancy.  Tou  will  all  be  glad  to  see  and  handle 
it,  and  I  should  do  wrong  were  I  not  to  give  you  the  opportunity.'  As  he  spoke  thus,  he 
removed  the  wampum  from  his  neck,  and  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  massive  medal,  in 
oval  form,  some  seven  inches  by  fi.ve,  and  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  tables. 
On  one  side  of  this  medal  was  engraved,  in  full  length,  the  figure  of  the  two  chiefs  :  Ban 
Jackbt,  in  costume,  presenting  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  Washington,  with  right  hand  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  act  of  receiving  it  On  the  other  side  were  the  Masonic  emblems,  with 
the  date  1793,  if  my  memory  is  correct.  The  significance  of  t^is  gift  to  the  savage  chief 
is,  that  Washington  and  he  were  Masons.' 

Apropos  of  Masonry :  our  sometime  correspondent,  *  Kit  Kelvin/  sends  us  a 
gossippy  *  screed,'  describing  a  social  gathering  of  a  Lodge  of  the  '  Mystic  Tie,* 
which  he  recently  attended :  a  communication,  extracts  from  which  will  be  *  in 
keeping  *  in  this  connection : 

'  Well  do  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  preparations  for  celebrating  *SaitU  John*s 
Day '  by  the  Fraternity.  It  was  a  famous  display ;  and  not  only  those  most  interested, 
but  the  curious  and  t^e  lovers  of  the  order,  gave  up  the  entire  day  for  the  purpose.  Men, 
women,  and  children  assembled,  and  with  divine  blessing  invoked,  listened  to  some  well- 
appointed  lecturer,  who  gave  in  words  simple  and  impressive,  sentiments  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  And  then  the  barbecue  under  trees  and  upon  the  sward,  where  crowded  the 
gallant  and  fair,  to  meet  in  communion  of  friendly  feeling  and  hearty  well  wishes !  But 
faded  is  the  custom :  long  ago  was  it  wrapped  and  labelled  and  shelved  in  the  old  temple 
of  Time.  Years  have  added  vellum  and  binding  and  covers  until  the  stained  package  is 
looked  upon  by  many  who  knew  it  not,  and  by  many  who  are  indifferent  to  its  social  re- 
cords !  And  why  is  it  ?  Our  progressive,  selfish,  avaricious,  grasping  age  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  it — no  desire  to  renew  it ;  for  there  is  no  money  in  it.    Yet  photographed  upon 
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some  hearts  are  old  remembrances,  strong  and  enduring,  which  '  amid  the  hum  and  shock 
of  men '  hare  lasted  like  corered  brands  of  hickory,  that  need  only  a  slight  «n-covering  to 
show  a  bright,  genial,  and  sparkling  warmth.  Such  are  among  us,  and  blessed  be  the  one 
of  SoUand  Lodge^  No.  8,  who  took  from  the  shelf  this  old  bundle  and  opened  it.  I  know 
taj  blessing  will  be  echoed  yet  again,  for  this  bundle  is  90  dusty,  and  bears  upon  it  so 
much  of  age,  that  he  who  hears  of  it  will  run  to  see  its  contents,  and  will  in  turn  tell 
others,  until  not  one  room  shall  hold  or  one  Tiler  tUe  them.  This  resurrection  shall  go  on 
until  the  breath  of  life  shall  be  given  to  the  dry  bones  of  the  valley,  and  they  shall  arise 
*  an  exceeding  great  army ;  *  and  there  shall  be  concord  and  union  and  brotherly  love  and 
the  marrying  of  hearts,  estranged  because  they  knew  not  one  another.  Pardon  a  brief 
history  of  the  lodge  aforesaid.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  of  Light  5787,  and  of  our  Loed 
1787.  A  long  lisi  of  names  there  is  of  those  who  have  bsen  seated  upon  the  *  high  places 
of  earth.'  Marshaled  in  the  front  ranks  is  the  name  of  Giobgb  Washington  :  and  JTollow- 
ing  him  are  Db  Wrrr  Clinton,  Costeb,  Gbiknell,  Liyi.vqston,  Rbmsbn,  Astor,  Lawrbnce, 
Emmbtt,  Pagldino,  Pbbrt,  Rutobrs,  Boosbyblt,  Staoo,  Suydam.  They  have  gone,  *i  is 
true ;  but  they  have  left  the  record  of  their  deeds  and  achievements  written  far  up  and 
deeply  upon  the  great  tablet  that  will  receive  the  inscriptions  only  of  the  good,  the  virtu- 
ous, and  the  just. 

'  And  shall  not  the  present  list  of  the  living  tell  of  worth,  intellect,  good  works,  and 
brave  acts  ?  Of  these  there  are  those  who  wield  heavy  commercial,  financial,  literary, 
medical,  and  legal  sceptres ;  who  have  helped  to  whiten  oceans  with  canvas ;  who  have 
helped  to  promote  science  and  the  arts,  enterprise  and  the  aggrandisement  of  nations ; 
who  have  helped  to  brighten  the  fireside  with  the  chaste  diction  of  language ;  who  have 
helped  and  stood  by  the  weeping  and  fainting  heart,  giving  courage  to  the  living,  and  as 
GrOD*s  instruments,  life  to  the  dying ;  who  have  helped  and  dispensed  justice  when  malice, 
envy,  and  hate  looked  '  crushing  triumph '  to  the  innocent,  and  turned  the  oppressed  into 
freedom,  and  the  oppressor  into  bondage.  Ay  I  here  these  all  meet;  and  leaving  the 
world  and  its  sapping  cares,  speak  with  open  hearts ;  and  there  is  neither  guile  nor  de- 
ception found  therein. 

*  Some  time  since  it  was  decided  upon  by  the  Lodge  that  the  good  old  custom  of  social 
unions  should  be  revived;  and  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  same,  the 
first  Feast  of  HtarU  was  held  December  twelfth,  1859.  Nearly  one  hundred  members  sat 
down  to  viands  rare  and  plenteous.  North,  South,  East,  and  West  gave  in  their  peculiar 
supplies,  and  the  sunny  isles  of  the  sea  sent  their  fragrant  offerings  *  purple  and  gushing ; ' 
and  therewith  taste,  neatness,  order,  and  quietness  abounded.  The  elder  man,  dignified 
in  years  as  well  as  position,  helped  his  younger  brother,  sans  etiquette  of  rank  or  age  ; 
and  heart  met  heart  in  o^pt-running  demonstrations  of  kindly  feeling.  Presiding  in  grace 
and  dignity  was  the  Master  in  the  full  gush  of  mental  vigor  and  the  noon  of  manhood ;  a 
physician  of  rank,  and  the  highest  merit;  to  his  profession,  an  ornament ;  to  the  world,  a 
gentleman  of  usefulness ;  to  the  craft  a  loved  brother  and  superior  officer  —  Dr.  J.  J. 
C .  At  his  left  a  well-known  banker  of  distinction ;  to  the  world,  a  financier  of  emi- 
nent ability ;  to  the  social  circle,  a  warm  heart,  crowded  with  the  brightness  of  cheer  and 

the  sentiment  of  song  —  H.  H.  W ,    Upon  the  right,  the  massive  form  of  a  renowned 

physician,  princely  in  a  mind  of  strength,  and  eminent  as  an  author — Dr.  W.  W.  S . 

On  each  side  were  cohorts  to  all  professions,  valuable  adjuncts  to  their  avocations  and  to 
mental  culture  —  Boaz  and  Jachin  ;  while  their  mouths  uttered  the  language  of  refinement, 
the  humorous  story  and  the  pleasant  song  ;  gentlemen,  here  meeting  for  better  acquaint- 
ance and  a  union  of  thought.  The  great  Treasure-store  of  the  World,  the  Bank,  was  re- 
presented by  one  who  needs  no  description :  although  there  was  silver  upon  his  head,  his 
heart  sang  truce  to  Twenty-five — S.  B.  W . 

'  To  Mr.  Thobpb,  a  hundred  hearts  that  night  gave  pleasant  acknowledgments  :  and  who 
of  our  Metropolis  and  Broadway  has  not  tasted  of  his  cuisine,  and  pronounced  it  good? ' 

Apropos  of  Kit  Kelvin  :  we  announced,  not  long  since,  *  with  specifications,' 
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an  illustrated  rolume  of  sketches,  etc.,  with  the  felicitous  title  of  ^Kit  Kelvin's 
Kernels^*  as  'ready  for  press :  *  and  so  it  was ;  but  its  publication  has  been  de- 
layed until  the  present  time,  owing  to  a  temporary  interruption  in  the  business 
affiiira  of  tbe  publishers.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  welcome  the  yolume  from 
the  press  of  A.  S.  Rollo  akd  Compant.  -  •  -  It  was  our  fortune  to  be  pre- 
'  sent  at  a  pleasant  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  American  and  English,  gathered 

the  other  night  at  the  house  of  our  friend  S.  H ,  in  Twenty-first  street,  where 

lordly  mansions  'rule,'  as  the  stock-brokers  phrase  it  After  an  elegant  and 
sumptuous  repast,  beautifully  served,  the  recherche  board  was  exchanged  for  the 
spacious  parlors,  from  which,  after  an  hour  with  the  ladies,  several  guests  so  dis- 
posed were  invited  to  the  billiard-room,  in  a  spacious  apartment  of  an  upper 
story :  and  here  occurred  a  '  surprise,*  which  amused  us  not  a  little.  At  either 
end  of  the  apartment  was  a  picture  of  a  Bbidoe,  unlike  in  every  respect,  but 
each  very  remarkable  in  its  kind.     One  was  the  immense  TrestU-Bridge  aver 

the  Genesee  at  Portage^  designed  and  built  by  our  neighbor,  Colonel  S ^  late 

State  Engineer ;  the  other  was  the  Crumelin  Viaduct,  on  the  Newport  and  Here- 
ford Railway,  in  EngUnd,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  T.  W.  K ,  in  1854  -  67 :  an 

iron  structure  seventeen  hundred  feet  long,  crossing  the  Crumelin  Valley,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  two  hundred  and  seven  feet,  the  largest  example  of  this  class  of  construc- 
tion in  the  world.  Both  engineers  were  present  K knew  that '  the  Colonel  * 

built  the  wooden  structure,  and  our  engineer  that  his  English  '  contemporary  * 
had  built  the  iron  one;  but  that  each  knew  this,  neither  knew  :  so  they  fell  to 
criticising  each  other's  performance,  much  to  the  amusement  of  our  excellent 
host  and  his  friends.  '  That  *s  a  singular,  tumble-down  looking  concern,'  said 
the  English  Engineer  to  '  the  Colonel  : '  *  what  if  it  ?  —  a  bridge^  d  'ye  fancy  f ' 
He  was  enlightened  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  erection :  and  presently  they 
played  round  to  the  other  end  of  the  table ;  when  the  American  Engineer's  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  picture  of  the  English  viaduct  '  What  in  creation 
is  this  f '  he  asked :  *  water-pipes  ?  —  an  aqueduct  f  —  or  what  ?  It  did  n't  stand, 
•of  course,  whatever  it  was  t '  It  was  now  the  English  engineer's  turn  to  ex- 
plain  ;  and  when  both  *  knew  a?/,'  they  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  which  their 
colloquy  had  created.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  both  the  American  and 
the  English  structures  are  every  way  as  secure  as  on  the  day 'they  were  opened. 
We  have  made  reference  to  the  pleasant  gathering  '  under  notice,'  for  the  reason 
that,  among  others,  it  brought  us  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Gen.  Gatnbs,  whose  in- 
de&tigable  and  righteous  struggles  for  the  recovery  of  *A«r  &wi^^  have  secured 
for  her  an  earnest  admiration,  perhaps  even  more  general  than  that  which  her 
personal  and  intellectual  graces  and  accomplishments  are  so  well  calculated  to 
excite.  And  touching  another  matter :  it  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  thing  to 
be  enabled  to  revise  one's  opinion  finvorably,  against  an  unjust  or  indiscriminate 
prejudice.  Among  the  English  guests  of  our  host  (with  others  already  men- 
tioned) was  a  gentleman  from  London,  an  eminent  broker,  Mr.  G n,  from 

whom,  in  a  conversation  untinctured  with  the  slightest  dogmatism  or  pretension 
of  any  sort,  we  derived  so  much  and  such  various  information,  so  agreeably  con- 
veyed, that  it  seemed  almost  to  require  a  personal  'acknowledgment  of  service,^ 
to  adopt  an  expressive  legal  term.     •    -    -    ^The  Rod,^  by  the  Rev.  Horatio 
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BoNAR,  D.D.,  alluded  to  in,  but  aocidentally  omitted  from,  our  last  number,  doses 
with  these  fervent  devotional  lines : 

'  I  SAID,  my  God,  atleneth,  this  stony  heart  remove, 
"Deny  all  other  strength,  but  give  me  strength  to  love. 
Come  nearer,  nearer  still,  let  not  Tht  light  depart ; 
Bend,  break  this  stubborn  will,  dissolve  this  iron  heart. 

*  Less  wayward  let  me  be,  more  pliable  and  mild ; 
In  glad  Simplicity  more  like  a  trustful  child. 

liess,  less  or  self  each  day,  and  more,  my  God,  of  Thbb  ; 
Oh !  keep  me  in  the  way,'  however  rougn  it  be. 

*  Less  of  the  flesh  eacli  day,  less  of  the  world  and  sin ; 
More  of  Tht  love,  I  pray,  more  of  Thtsslf  within. 
Riper  and  riper  now,  each  hour  let  me  become, 
Less  fit  for  scenes  below,  more  fit  for  such  a  home. 

'  More  moulded  to  Tht  will.  Lord,  let  Tht  servant  be, 
Higher  and  higher  still,  liker  and  liker  Thbi. 
Have  naught  that  is  unmeet ;  of  all  that  is  mine  own. 
Strip  me ;  and  so  complete  my  training  for  the  throne.' 

We  shall  pass  nothing  hereafter  which  bears  the  name  of  *Rev.  Horatio 
BoNAB,  D.D.,'  as  the  author.  -  -  -  We  hope  our  London  agent  will  send  a  copy 
of  the  following  to  the  author  of  ^Love  me  Little,  love  me  Long,''  It  is  a  remark- 
able bit  of  verbal  twisUQcation  :  *  A  tall  western  girl  named  Sdobt,  long  loved  a 
certain  big  Mr.  Little  ;  while  Little,  little  thinking  of  Short,  loved  a  little  lass 
named  Long.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Little  proposed  to  Long,  and  Short 
longed  to  be  even  with  Little^s  «Aor^-comings.  So  Short,  meeting  Long, 
threatened  to  marry  Little  before  long,  which  caused  Long  in  a  short  time  to 
marry  Little.  Query :  Did  tall  Short  love  big  Little  less,  because  big  Little 
loved  little  Long  ? '  -  -  -  The  death  of  such  a  man  and  such  an  author 
as  Macaulat,  is  not  an  event  to  be  merely  noted,  with  a  few  incomprehen- 
sive  terms  of  eulogy,  in  a  Magazine  like  the  Knickerbocker.  *  A  great  man  has 
fallen : '  and  a  competent  pen  will  be  employed  to  do  justice  to  his  fame  in  these 
pages.  It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ^Historical  Magazine,^  that  one  might  extend 
his  obituary  to  an  entire  number ;  so  many  and  yarious  were  the  services  he 
rendered  to  letters,  as  poet,  essayist,  reviewer,  historian.  In  all  of  them  he  waa 
in  the  keeping  of  the  historic  muse.  Clio  never  had  a  more  devoted  son.  He 
had  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art  which  could  be  bom  only  of  native  genius. 
From  a  boy  he  talked  and  wrote  history.  That  Westminster  Abbey  should 
open  to  a  man  of  such  fame,  a  statesman,  legislator,  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws 
and  of  the  history  of  his  country,  was  but  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  heart  and 
intelligence  of  England.  In  that  kingly  shrine  his  remains  lie  entombed ;  in 
*  Poet's  Comer,'  amidst  the  illustrious  men  whom  he  delighted  to  celebrate ;  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world  he  will  long  remain  a  living  presence : '  his  friends 
will  bear  him  in  their  hearts.  -  -  •  The  London  ^Saturday  Eeview,^  a  journal 
of  distinguished  talent,  influence,  and  widely-increasing  circulation,  thus  '  hits 
the  nail  on  the  head,'  in  some  remarks  upon  the  affected  ^Oeniality^  of  the 
thousand-and-one  imitators  of  genial  Wilson's  ^Noctes  Amln'osiancs ' — a  man  *  of 
really  great  powers.'  The  '  Review '  obserres :  '  In  the  case  of  the  swarm  of 
small  writers,  who  haye  not  a  spark  of  Professor  Wilson's  genius,  the  effort  to 
be  genial  becomes,  or  rather  is  from  first  to  last,  simply  disgusting.    One  of  these 
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gendemeo,  for  example,  wishes  to  gire  the  public  an  account  of  a  nulway  acci- 
dent at  which  he  was  present  The  *  genial  *  mode  of  doing  so  requires  that  he 
should  begin  with  an  account  of  his  break&st,  and  hints  about  his  landlady.  So 
he  leads  off  thus :  *  Breakfast  Hot  cofifee  and  buttered  rolls.  Splendid  coffee : 
how  I  admire  you,  Mrs.  Jones.  The  juiciest  of  mutton-chops :  I  could  kiss  jou, 
Mrs.  Jones  ! '  and  so  on  through  anj  number  of  little  jerking  collections  of  words, 
which  have  as  much  claim  to  be  considered  sentences  as  a  polypus  has  to  be 
treated  as  a  rertebrate  animal'  How  many  sickening  collections,  of  '  bald  babble ' 
in  this  kind  have  we  not  encountered,  in  the  ^  Round  Tables  *  and  the  like,  of  this 
our  day  of  soulless  imitation  I  And  what  a  great  mistake  is  all  this.  There  is 
not  one  reader  in  one  hundred  who  cannot  at  once  discern  whether  an  expressed 
feeling  is  a  true  feeling,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  between  feigned  and  real  en- 
joyment, as  presented  by  a  '  sham '  or  an  honest  portrayer  of  his  deep,  or  fanciful, 
or  playful  emotiona  -  •  -  We  desire  to  say,  '  and  we  say  it  boldly,'  that 
in  all  musical  matters  there  ought' always  to  be  the  'largest  liberty.'  Acting 
upon  this  broad  catholic  principle,  we  make  place  for  ^The  Tin  Hom^  or  *'Sound» 
near  ffome^^  a  parody,  as  we  take  it.  '  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ; '  and  if 
our  Rhode-Island  correspondent  likes  the  music  thereof,  he  shall  haye  a  chance  to 
'  exalt  his  horn '  in  these  pages.    Listen  to  the  blast : 

*  Oh  !  blow  again  upon  that  new  tin  horn  t 

Its  weird,  wild  music  takes  away  my  breath : 
It  lifts  me  to  the  place  where  I  was  bom, 

When  first  I  heard  it,  'on  mj  native  heath/ 
With  something  of  the  feelings  I  had  then, 

I  hear  it  now,  beyond  the  garden-gate  : 
Its  tintum-tantum  clips  my  lagging  pen : 

Oh  !  blow  that  bright  new  horn  !  I  hate 
That  doleful  song,  and  noisy  tongs ; 

But  your  new-fangled  notes  are  *  swate.' 

'  Oh  !  breathe  again  those  trumpet-tones  so  fine ! 

They  rise  like  spectres  from  my  shaggy  hair : 
They  send  a  warmth  through  this  dullljiood  of  mine, 

And  hang  above  me,  like  the  harp  in  air : 
Hy  native  slang  cuts  like  a  blunted  dart, 

Far  deeper  than  the  gaudy  peacock's  scream  ; 
But  your  tin  music  vibrates  to  the  heart, 

And  fioats  around  me  —  a  mid-summer's  dream 
By  fairies  wove,  in  shaded  groves : 

When  these  I  hear,  *  I  am  not  what  I  seem  I '  ' 

There  is  music  in  a  tin  dinner  horn  I  -  •  -  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  one 
thing  in  this  noble  country  of  ours,  which,  *  boastful  *  though  we  may  be,  we  cannot 
OYer-estimate,  nor  too  highly  value.  Let  us  make  a  *  personal  application*  of 
this  incontroTcrtible  fiict :  For  four  or  five  years,  we  have  been  accustomed,  in  late 
winter,  to  look  over  the  frozen  Tappaan  Sea,  and  mark  the  Hudson  River  rail- 
road trains  sweeping  country-ward,  bearing  the  early  morning  papers  from  town, 
or  in  the  other  direction,  transporting  passengers,  *  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,* 
to  our  metropolis :  between  «*,  however,  and  all  such  accommodations,  there 
was  *  a  great  gulf  fixed,*  and  frozen  at  that:  our  trips  to  town  were  made  *  round 
the  Horn,'  as  it  was  termed ;  west  to  the  junction  of  the  New^ersey  road,  and 
then  onward  through  Paterson,  to  the  city  I  —  a  journey  tedious,  monotonons, 
and  long.    It  was  a  pleasant  thing,  too,  was  n*t  it,  to  wait  until  eight  o*clock  in 
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the  evening  for  your  morning  newspapers,  after  they  had  been  read,  and  become 
stale,  in  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Rochester  ?  Who  could  enjoy  his  mur- 
ders, reading  them  in  this  way  ?  Haying  looked  on  that  picture,  now  look  on 
this :  Every  morning  finds  us  at  our  office-sanctum  in  town  at  as  early  an  hour 
as  wo  used  to  walk  to  it  from  our  up-town  residence :  we  have  travelled  upon 
the  broad,  level  gauge,  and  in  the  capacious  and  luxurious  cars  of  the  Northern 
RaiURoad  of  Kevo-Jeney^  reading  the  morning  journals  on  the  way ;  passing 
through  a  charming  and  hitherto  almost  unknown  section,  just  back  of  the  Pali- 
sades, with  its  rich  and  gently-sloping  farms  and  orchards,  *  trending '  to  the 
westward,  and  the  Ramapo  Hills  and  Shawangunk  mountains  fading  into  the 
distant  blue  beyond.  This  is  only  one  little  road,  and  a  short  one :  but  look  at 
its  influence  :  it  is  *  The  People^s  road  ;  and  all  along  the  line,  where  property 
is  every  day  rising  in  value,  and  new  buildings  are  suddenly  springing  to  view, 
the  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  it  There  lies  before  us, 
too,  a  circular  of  the  ^South-Shore  Railroad  of  Long-Island : '  any  body  can  see 
what  that  will  be,  by  knowing  how  much  it  was  needed.  There  will  be  no  more 
inaccessibility  to  the  numerous  pleasant  summer-resorts  of  the  *  South -Side ;  ^ 
for  the  road  is  more  than  half-done  already,  and  it  *  pays  as  it  goes.*  These  are 
*  little  bits '  of  roads :  but  what  do  you  think  of  a  rail-road  twelve  hundred  miles 
long?  — for  that  will  really  be  the  length  of  on^  continuous  road,  when  the  ^At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  Road  *  is  completed,  for  which  the  funds  are  already 
provided,  and  the  work  going  on  under  the  able  direction  of  T.  W.  Kennard, 
Esq.,  Engineer  of  the  '  Crumlin  Valley  (Eng.)  Viaduct,'  elsewhere  mentioned. 
And  we  are  told : 

'This  road  connecting  with  the  New- York  and  Erie  at  Little  Valley,  in  the  State 
of  New- York,  crosses  the  north-western  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  passes  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  through  the  centre  of  Ohio  to  Dayton.  From  thence  to  Cincin- 
nati is  a  road  already  completed  and  in  full  operation.  From  Cincinnati  to  St 
Louis,  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  cities,  lies  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road, finished  and  equipped  on  the  broad  gauge,  and  one  of  the  noblest  works  in 
all  the  West.  When  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  shall  be  finished,  the 
New- York  and  Erie,  with  its  connections,  will  form  the  only  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  New- York  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Mississippi  I  It  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  richest  agricultural  State  of  the 
Union ;  a  State  that  furnishes  to  the  Eastern  markets  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  twice  that  number  of  swine,  and  some  forty  thousand  sheep 
annually.  The  '  Atlantic  and  Great  Western '  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
New-York  and  Erie,  and  with  the  connections  beyond,  will  at  once  carry  it 
forward  as  one  road,  twelve  hundred  miles  I  Between  these  great  centres  of  trade  in 
New-York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  already  reaching  out 
its  lateral  arms  in  every  direction.  When  this  link  shall  be  completed,  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  with  its  tributaries  will  be  the  great  thoroughfare,  along  which  the 
countless  millions  of  Eastern  and  Western-bound  trafiic  will  always  move.' 

Is  there  any  other  such  road  *  on  the  &ce  of  the  ^ob^d  airth  ?  *  We  suspect 
not^  'by  considerable.'  -  -  -  There  is  a  very  striking  passage  in  Cab- 
ltlb's  ^Sartor  Rewrtw^  which  illustrates  the  feeling  with  which  many  a  be- 
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holder  has  looked  down  from  some  elevated  height  upon  a  vast  metropolis : 
*  Towns  and  cities  I  failed  not  to  look  upon  i^ith  interest  How  beautiful  to  see 
thereby,  as  through  a  long  vista^  into  the  remote  time ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  an 
actual  section  of  the  early  past  brought  safe  into  the  present,  and  set  before 
your  eyes !  There  in  that  old  city  was  a  liye  ember  of  culinary  fire  put  down, 
when  it  was  in  its  very  infancy;  and  there,  burning  more  or  less  triumplantly, 
with  such  fuel  as  the  region  yielded,  it  has  burnt  and  still  bums,  and  thou  thy- 
self seest  the  very  smoke  thereof.  Ah !  and  the  more  mysterious  live  ember  of 
^italfire  was  then  also  put  down  there,  and  still  miraculously  bums  and 
spreads ;  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  thereof  in  judgment-halls  and  church-yards, 
and  its  bellows-engines  in  churches,  thou  still  seest ;  and  its  flame  looking  out 
from  every  kind  countenance  and  every  hateful  one,  still  warms  or  scorches 
thee/  *  Compressed  thought^  ...  Vekt  *  colored  pusson*-  ish  is  the  sub- 
joined, from  a  metropolitan  correspondent :  *  An  item  for  your  *  Gossip,'  which  is 
simple  fact :  we  have  a  colored  waiter  in  our  boarding-house  who,  in  the  elements 
of  laziness,  good-nature,  and  fondness  for  big  words,  is  a  genuine  *  nigger'  all 
over,  even  to  the  outermost  kink  of  his  close-cropped  wool  Touching  the  first- 
named  characteristic,  I  may  say  that  he  has  frequently  been  known  to  retire  to 
bed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  once  he  was  found  leaning  against  the 
closet-door,  fast  asleep !  But  to  the  point :  we  have  a  '  porchico '  to  our  door, 
and  in  thawing  times  the  melted  snow  on  the  top  thereof  drips  down  upon  the 
steps  below,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  those  passing  in  and  out  One  day  a  lady- 
boarder  coming  in,  said  to  Sydney,  the  waiter  aforesaid :  '  Can't  you  contrive,  in 
some  way,  to  shovel  off  this  snow  ?  The  dripping  is  very  unpleasant'  *'  Well,  I 
declare,  Mrs.  P— ^,  I  dunno,'  replied  Sydney:  ^I  should  have  to  go  through 

Mrs.  G *s  room,  and  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't  be  consistent    But,'  after  a 

moment's  thought,  *1  will  consider  how  it  can  be  promulgated!^ '  *  Rockland 
S AM '  ^  exploteratee '  like  this  I  -  -  -  It  does  n't  seem  to  us  many  years  ago  when 
we  dropped  in  one  morning  with  the  great  portraitrpunter,  Henry  Inman,  upon 
Mr.  G.  L.  Elliott,  at  his  studio,  which  was  then  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Chambers-street,  now  Dblmonico's:  and  as  we  were  toiling  up  the  different 
flights  of  stairs,  (for  Elliott  always  will  be  on  the  *  first  floor  from  the  roof^'  on 
account  of  the  Might'  in  which  he  views  things  professionally,)  Inman  said, 
asthmatically,  ^  I  must  have  that  young  gentleman  give  me  a  touch,  I  think :  he 
is  the  most  promising  of  all  our  portrait-painters,  in  my  opinion.'  Arrived  in 
the  studio,  and  after  some  pleasant  chat,  Inman  said :  '  Mr.  Elliott,  I  should 
like  to  have  you  transfer  me  to  canvas  some  day :  I  think  you  will  experienoe 
little  difficulty  in  the  'job,' '  he  said,  running  his  hand  over  his  nobly  prominent 
and  intellectual  features ;  ^  you  '11  find  the  lineaments  pretty  hloehyj '  How  weU 
Mr.  Elliott  has  fulfilled  Mr.  Inman's  prediction,  and  the  *  rich  promise  of  his 
spring,'  all  American  readers  well  know.  This  little  subsection  of  '  Gossipry ' 
has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  following  paragraph  which  we  find  in  the  New- 
York  correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  'Preee  :  * 

*  Uafpbnino  in  at  Eluoti^s  studio,  (wyi  the  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,)  to  obserTe  the  progress  of  his  full-length  portrait  of  (Governor  Seymour,  (for 
the  Governor's  room,  in  the  City  Hall,)  I  noticed  two  portraits  upon  which  the  art- 
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ist  was  placing  the  finifihing  tonches,  one  of  which  ii  of  a  gentleman  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  nearly  every  newspaper  publisher  in  the  country  —  John  G.  Light- 
BODY,  the  extensiye  manufacturer  of  printer's  ink.  The  picture  is  excellent,  the 
likeness  perfect ;  but  excellent  and  perfect  as  it  is,  it  is,  in  some  respects,  surpassed 
by  a  portrait  of  Mrsu  Liuhtbopt,  which,  for  softness  of  coloring  and  elaborateness 
and  delicacy  of  finish,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  lady  portrait  Mr.  Eluott  has  ever 
painted.  The  remark  has  frequently  been  made  that  Mr.  Eluott's  style  is  too  bold 
and  rough  to  give  the  features  of  the  gentler  sex  that  softness  and  refinement  of 
expression  that  are  generally  deemed  essential.  This  picture  conclusively  puts  that 
mistake  at  rest ;  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that,  when  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  as  it  will  be  at  the  next  exhibition,  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  admirable  pictures  Mr.  Eluott  has  ever  produced.' 
Only  well-deserved  praise.  .  -  -  '  Wake  Snakes  !  *  and  let  us  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  of  you  for  preservation  in  our  literary  jar.  Ever  siuce  the  time 
when,  being  a  small  lad  in  the  country,  we  saw  the  Jirst  RattU-Sndkey  we  have 
felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  *•  serpent  after  hU  kiud,*  and  in  all  his  varieties. 
Whether  it  arises  from  the  part  which  the  Serpent  bore  in  the  founding  of  our 
world,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  instrinsic  interest  of  the  ^  article  *  itself, 
certain  it  is  that  there  is  a  strange  attraction  in  the  *  manners  and  customs '  of 
the  crawling  reptiles.  Three  or  four  summers  ago  we  saw  at  Lake  George,  a 
box  labelled  in  a  hand-writing  that  was  not  less  laughable  than  the  spelling : 
^Cix  livin  Live  JiOt-tail  Snaixf — fur  won  sent  a  nte?  And  the  'site'  called 
up  the  recollection  of  awr  First  Snake,  We  had  a  relative  ('  W.  G.^)  who  had 
been  to  a  neighboring  village,  in  the  one-horse  wagon  of  the  olden  time,  which 
always  had  a  box  in  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  and  at  its  hinder  end,  in  which  to 
place  bits  of  harness,  a  halter,  small  purchases,  etc.,  when  required.  When  he 
had  reached  home  and  had  entered  the  house,  he  dispatched  us  to  the  '  horse- 
shed'  where  stood  the  horse  and  wagon,  to  bring  in  from  Hhe  box'  some  article 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  take  out  and  bring  in  with  him.-  We  opened  the  lid, 
and  lo !  coiled  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  lay  a  rattle-snake  at  least  six  feet 
long — a  very  monster  I  We  remember  to  this  very  moment  the  touch  of  the 
slimy  creature's  cold-creeping  flesh.  It  was  well  that  the  snake  was  dead,  for 
otherwise  the  fright  might  have  been  &tal ;  and  even  as  it  was,  for  months  after- 
ward our  nightiy  dreams  were  of  being  hotly  pursued  by  rattle-snakes,  and 
often  did  we  awake,  shivering  in  every  limb,  with  terror  at  the  thought  that  their 
venom  was  slowly  making  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  that  in  a  little  while  we 
must  lie  down  and  die,  from  the  influence  of  the  subtie  poison.  Terrible  I  As 
Hood  says:  *we  recollex  it  yit'  -  -  -  Wb  gather  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
London  Times^  that '  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
.  army,  has  just  issued  an  order  which  is  virtually  an  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  flogging  heretofore  so  much  practised  in  the  serrioe.  The  Duke's  plan  is  in- 
genious, and  really  seems  likely  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  put  an  end  to 
flogging,  except  for  aggravated  offences,  committed  by  incorrigible  men.'  Now 
we  have  little  doubt  that  this  result  has  been  brought  about  through  the  over* 
whelming  force  of  public  opinion.  That  terrible  infliction,  under  the  eye  of  the 
tyrant  Cd.  Talbot,  which  the  Times  published,  and  we  copied,  and  which  the 
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metropolitan  and  provincial  press,  and  the  People  of  England  took  up,  has  been 
potently  influential  in  producing  this  great  and  greatlj-needed  reform.  This  is 
distinctlj  stated  by  the  Times,  -  -  -  We  have  seen  the  ^ArhaiuM  Tra/eeUer^ 
as  depicted  by  the  artist,  Mr.  £.  P.  Washbocrne,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The 
scene,  as  described  in  the  *  text  *  of  the  story,  which  we  recently  quoted,  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  represented  in  the  picttve :  save  only,  that  the  gentlenuin  seeking, 
lodgings,  is  too  well  mounted,  and  in  too  good  condition,  to  elicit  much  commise- 
ration, even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  *  go  farther  and  &re  worse.*  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  ^ArhaMM  Traveller^  considers  us  as  having  '  done  him  a 
mighty  justice,*  and  that  he  is  *  entirely  reconciled,  and  feels  himself  on  good  terms 
with  us :  *  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  at  once  started  a  club  of  subscribeiB  to  the 
Knickerbocker.  Good!  -  -  -  More  truly  than  of  any  other  American 
orator  and  scholar,  may  it  be  said  of  Edward  Everett,  that  he  '  touches  nothing 
which  he  does  not  ornament.*  How  beautiful,  for  example,  are  the  few  words 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  terrible  calamity  at  Lawrence,  before  commencing 
his  address  upon  Frankun,  on  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  patriot: 

'  It  is  our  duty  to  cherish  a  sentiment  of  devout  thankfulness  to  the  gracious 
ProTidence,  by  which  limits  were  placed  to  the  work  of  destruction,  and  hundreds 
were  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  take  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  reflecting  that  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  scene  were  relieved  by 
displays  of  Christian  resignation  and  saint-like  heroism,  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  poor  child  who,  cheerfal 
and  unselfish,  refused  to  he  rescued  till  Mr.  Nash  was  saved,  and  who  was  crushed 
before  her  turn  came  —  the  little  girl  who,  when  she  perceived  that  her  own  es- 
cape was  impossible,  held  out  her  due-bill  to  her  more  fortunate  companion,  amidst 
the  scorching  flames,  saying,  'Tou  will  be  saved — I  shall  not;  carry  this  to  my 
poor£ftther'  —  needed  no  further  preparation  for  the  company  of  the  angels,  to 
which,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  they  were  caught  in  a  chariot  of  fire.* 

A  most  felicitous  illustration.  -  -  -  An  agent  of  ours  at  the  South,  who  is 
disposing  of  Town,  County  and  *  Staters  Rights,'  for  the  use  of  our  *  Patent 
Back-action,  self-operating  Hen-Persuader,'  send  us  a  paragraph .  from  the  ^Sei- 
entifle  American^''  describing  an  invention  for  Picking  Geese  hg  Machinery^ 
which  not  only  plucks  the  feathers,  but  separates  the  long  ones  from  the  short 
ones,  while  passing  through  the  machine,  and  easily  *  accomplishing'  forty 
geese  an  hour.'  '  Did  not  you^  when  you  gave  me  my  papers,  mention  some- 
thing like  this  as  having  been  invented  by  yourself  f '  We  should  rather  think 
we  did.  If  other  *  parties  in  interest '  think  diflTerently,  they  will  find  their 
mistake,  upon  consulting  the  later  records  of  the  Patent-Office  at  Washington. 
. '  Better  be  careful ! '  -  -  -  We  deeply  regret  to  hear,  by  late  California 
journals,  of  the  death  of  Thomas  S.  Officer,  an  artist  well  known  in  this  me- 
tropolis. He  was  a  miniature-painter,  of  exceeding  delicacy  of  touch,  and  as  a 
colorist,  much  admired.  He  visited  Australia,  where  he  was  successful  in  his 
profession,  whence  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  pursuing  portrait- 
painting  in  oils,  with  abundant  patronage,  when  a  sudden  illness  closed  his 
earthly  career.    He  was  a  warm-hearted,  genial  man,  possessed  of  personal  quali- 
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ties  which  make  his  friends  cherish  his  memorj,  and  '  sorrow  that  thej  shall  see 
his  face  no  more.'  -  -  -  «  Have  we  a  ^  Punch  *  among  us?'  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  we  haxey  or  something  quite  as  good,  quite  as  witty,  quite  as 
well  illustrated  and  printed,  in  *  Vanity  Fair^^  published  by  Frank  J.  Thompson, 
at  number  118  Nassau-street  It  is  altogether  the  best  specimen  of  a  humorous 
'illustrated  journal  that  has  ever  been  produced  in  America,  or  that  we  have 
seen.  -  .  .  ^^  All  communications  for  this  Magazine,  of  whatever 
description,  are  hereafter  to  be  addressed  to  '  L.  Gatlord  Clark,  care  of  John 
A.  Gray,  Publisher  and  Proprietor  of  the  Knickerbocker,  Nos.  16  and  18  Jacob 
Street,  New- York.'  -  -  -  The  third  number  of  the  ^EeminUeeneea  of  the 
late  Washington  Irving '  will  appear  in  our  next,  with  added  interest,  lot  us 
hope,  from  expected  but  unavoidably  delayed  materiel. 


aSrttf  Notiitx  of  Njeln  ^uMttatCons. 

'  Thb  Favilt  Trbasuby  of  SABBATH-RgADiNG.' —  We  haTc  derived  pleasure  and  much 
valuable  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  six  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical  published 
in  London,  and  obtainable  in  New- York,  entitled  '  The  Family  Trtasury  of  SaJtibaih 
Beading.*  It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome,  convenient-sized  quarto,  in  leaded  double 
columns,  of  a  clear  type,  beautifully  printed  upon  English  paper.  Its  attractive  externals 
at  once  arrest  the  eye,  and  will  serve  to  assist  in  securing  for  it  a  place  upon  many  an 
American  parlor-table.  *  The  Family  Treasury '  is  issued  monthly,  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Rev.  Andrew  Caitbbox,  formerly  editor  of  '  The  Christian  Treasury,'  a 
periodical  of  wide  dissemination  in  England :  who  brings  to  his  task  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  is  required  in  such  a  work :  the  contents  being  very  various,  and  so  methodicallyr 
we  might  almost  say  ar^^^i^a^  arranged,  as  at  once  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the* 
separate  divisions.  Each  number  leads  oflf  with  '  Practical  and  Devotional  Papers : '  then 
ensue,  *  Hours  with  Living  Preachers  and  Continental  Divines ;  *  *  The  Biblical  Treasury ; ' 
Home-Lessons  for  the  Lord's  Day;*  'The  Children's  Treasury;*  'Biography;'  *The 
Treasury  Pulpit ; '  *  Treasury  of  Narratives  and  Incidents ; '  *  Poetry ;  *  *  Treasury  for  Sun- 
day-School Teachers ; '  etc.  etc.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  abundant  variety :  not  old,  dry, 
re-hashed  material  from  ancient  books,  but  *  live  matter,'  of  the  best  tendency,  well  calcu- 
lated, we  think,  to  supply  an  acknowledged  desideratum  in  Sunday-reading  in  many  a 
religious  household.  Published  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New-York :  Thomas  Nelsok 
AND  Sons,  131  Nassau-street.  If  any  persons  should  be  desirous  to  receive  the  above 
work,  by  clubbing  with  the  Knzckbbbockbr,  both  publications  may  be  obtained  for  four 
dollars  a  year. 

Macxillax's  Maoazivb. —  We  have  received  two  or  three  numbers  of  a  corpulent 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  *Macmillan'e  Magazine/  published  simultaneously  at  Cam- 
bridge, England  and  London.  It  promises  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  current 
literature  of  Britain.  Tbxntsox,  '  at  an  enormous  figpire,'  has  written  for  its  pages  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  poems :  while  *  Tox  Bbown  at  Oxford,'  by  the  author  of '  Sehool- 
Days  at  Rugby,'  is  exactly  what  a  magazine-narrative  should  be :  lively,  full  of  incident, 
and  dramatically-disposed  'situations.'  'Wiluam  Cobbbtt,  a  Rural  Ride,'  is  a  *joint- 
oomposition '  poem,  which  perpetuates  many  of  the  rough  peculiarities  of  the  '  Hampshire 
Farmer.'  His  was  a  long  life  of  pugnacity.  His  attacks  were  always  personal,  his  views 
always  one-sided.    It  was  his  constant  business  to  point  out  fallacies,  and  to  moke  his 
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opponents  ridionloaa.  He  libelled  in  torn,  with  all  the  vigor  of  personal  animosity,  the 
Jews,  the  Methodists,  the  Qaakers,  and  the  new  school  of  agrlcnlturists,  whom  be  called 
'  bulI>frog  farmers/  After  his  residence  in  this  country,  his  abuse  of  *  the  Yankees '  was 
incessant:  *  he  had  a  hearty  dislike  of  political  economists,  and  /««^anthropists,' as  he 
called  them ;  and  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  professed  to  dislike  walking  through  the 
streets  on  Saturdays,  because  he  was  annoyed  by  *  the  Jews  blaspheming  in  their  syna- 
goguesi'  His  style  of  *  argument'  was  almost  always  the  categorical;  piling  question 
upon  question,  without  waiting  for,  or  at  least  without  heeding,  any  reply :  a  peculiarity 
well  hit  off  by  Hobaci  Smite,  in  the  Rejected  Addresses : 

*  Who  burot  (confoond  hU  foal  I)  the  hootei  twain 
Of  Corent-Garden  and  of  Orurj-Lane? 
Who,  while  the  BrttUh  iquadrou  lay  off  Cork. 
(0<)0  blese  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York  I) 
•  With  a  fonl  earthquake  raraged  the  CaraccM, 

And  raieed  the  price  of  dry-goode  and  tobaecoi  f 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Ludditei  rite  f 
Who  fills  the  butchers*  shops  with  large  blue  flies?  * 

The  'Colloquy  of  ths  Bound  TabU*  in  the  number  before  us,  is  a  very  indifferent  imita- 
tion of  the  old  '  Xoctes  Ambrosiann '  of  Blackwood.  It  would  be  greatly  improved,  if 
the  profuse  specimens  of  the  Scottish  dialect  were  even  more  unintelligible  than  they  are, 
if  indeed  that  were  possible. 

'Girrs  OF  Gsnids  :  a  MacBLLAHT  or  Pbosb  ajtd  Pobtet,  bt  Ambricak  Autbobs.'— We 
cordially  and  earnestly  entreat  the  patronage  of  our  readers  for  this  meritorious  and 
beautiful  book.  It  is  priyately  printed,  and  its  history  is  peculiar :  Its  proprietor,  Miss 
Davbnport,  was  a  school-teacher,  when  the  loss  of  sight  deprived  her  of  that  means  of 
support.  The  case  appears  to  hare  excited  the  peculiar  sympathy  of  authors.  Thirty- 
fire,  including  many  of  the  best  known  writers  of  the  country,  have  contributed  poems  or 
sketches  to  this  pic-nic  volume,  which  thus  becomes  a  valuable  literary  property  to  the 
owner.  Mr.  Betant  writes  a  brief  preface,  and  contributes  a  sonnet  from  the  Portuguese ; 
Olivbr  Wbnubll  Holmis,  Batard  Tatlor,  William  Allbk  Bdtlbr,  W.  H.  Burlbigb,  the 
Rev.  £.  A.  Washburn,  Mrs.  Marsh,  Gborob  P.  Morris.  Mrs.  SioouR.vBr,  Mrs.  Jolia  Waro 
Howb,  Jambs  Russkll  Lowbll,  T.  B.  Alorich,  Thomas  Bochavan  Rkad,  furnish  original 
#poems;  there  are  |K>etical  translations  by  liONorsLLOw,  Gborob  P.  Marsh,  and  Mrs. 
Ellbt  ;  the  Rev.  Charlbs  T.  Brooks  and  Thbodobk  Parkbb,  John  Estbn  Cookb,  Garolinb 
Chbsbbro,  Grorgb  William  Gortis,  contribute  tales ;  there  are  essays  and  sketches  by  H. 
T.  Tuckbrman,  Gbobgb  S.  Hillabd,  G.  A.  Bartol,  Evbrt  A.  Dotckinck,  the  Rev.  Roswrll 
I).  Hitchcock,  ('Recollections  of  Neander,')  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bkllows,  Robbrt  Tombs  ('A 
Night  and  Day  at  Valparaiso,')  Edward  S.  Gould,  the  Rev.  Orvillb  Dbwbt,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Osoooo,  Francis  Williams,  Mrs.  G.  M*.  Kirkland  —  altogether  a  very  notable  collection. 
The  book,  we  may  mention,  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  book-seller,  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Fourth-street,  in  this  city,  who,  in  aid  of  its  charitable  intention,  charges 
no  commission  to  the  beneficiary.    It  is  very  handsomely  printed  from  the  press  of 

TiNSOK. 

Captain  M'Guntock's  Arctic  Narrativb. —  Messrs.  Ticknob  and  Fiblds,  Boston,  have 
performed  an  acceptable  service  to  American  readers,  in  reproducing,  with  all  the  origi- 
nal illustrations  of  the  London  edition.  Captain  M'Clintock*s  *Narr<Uii>e  of  the  Dwcovety 
of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  FrdnUin  and  his  Companiom.*  This  simple  journal,  eloquent  in 
daily-recorded /ac<<,  jotted  down  without  the  slightest  ostentation,  does  high  honor  to  its 
gallant  author.  When  it  was  penned  amidst  the  Arctic  ices,  he  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
publishing  it :  we  are  glad,  however,  that  his  modest  reluctance  to  have  it  printed  was 
finally  overcome,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  illustrious  Sir  John 
Franklin.  The  accounts  in  detail,  accompanied  by  numerous  engravings,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  English  and  American  illustrated  newspapers,  of  Captain  M'Clxntock's  ad- 
ventures and  discoveries,  are  too  recent  to  require  a  farther  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  Tolume  before  us. 
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'  HiSTOBT  or  Ink/ —  A  yerj  beautiful  little  book,  exquisitely  illustrated  by  Tan-colored 
ornamental  printing,  eminent  autographs,  etc.  The  work  is  full  and  complete  upon  its 
dark  theme.  In  the  fullest  sense  and  widest  scope  of  the  term,  it  u  a  ^Bitiory  of  Inky  in- 
cluding its  etymology,  its  chemistry,  and  '  all  that  can  be  suggested  and  justified  by  the 
title,  or  fairly  demanded  under  it,  or  claimed  for  it.'  If  the  writer  of  an  elaborate  and 
in  portions  eloquent  article  in  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,'  upon  'i)>/?«r,  Ptn  and  Ink,'  had 
had  this  volume  before  him  when  be  wrote,  he  would  scarcely  have  treated  the  *Iiik' 
division  of  his  subject  with  so  little  research,  and  with  so  much  brevity.  These  thoughts, 
however,  from  the  article  referred  to,  are  marked  by  equal  force  and  beauty : 

'  Whatsveb  the  material  quality  of  Ink  may  be,  how  little  this  strikes  us  when  our 
hearts  are  stirred,  and  the  words  we  have  written  stand  before  us,  no  longer  thoughts 
which  we  can  recall,  but  each  a  spirit-child  with  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  proclaim- 
ing, *  What  is  written,  remains.'  The  functions  of  the  paper  and  pen  in  producing  this 
result  are  forgotten.  We  feel  as  if  we  directly  thought  out  the  words  we  see.  The  mk  in 
which  they  stand  is  not  charcoal,  or  galls  and  iron,  but  the  very  anger,  or  sorrow,  or  glad- 
ness we  felt,  fixed  on  the  paper  forever.  Think  of  a  queen's  first  signature  of  a  death- 
warrant,  where  tears  tried  to  blanch  the  fatal  blackness  of  the  dooming  ink !  Of  a  trai- 
tor's adhesion  to  a  deed  of  rebellion,  written  in  gall :  of  a  forger's  trembling  imitation  of 
another's  writing,  where  each  letter  took  the  shape  of  the  gallows:  of  a  lover's  passionate 
proposal  written  in  fire  :  of  a  proud  j^irl's  refusal  written  m  ice  :  of  a  mother's  dying  ex- 
postulation with  a  wayward  son  written  in  her  heart's  blood :  of  an  indignant  father's 
disinheriting  curse  on  his  first-born,  black  with  the  lost  color  of  the  gray  hairs  which 
shall  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave :  think  of  these,  and  of  all  the  other  impassioned 
writings  to  which  every  hour  gives  birth,  and  what  a  strangely  potent.  Protean  thing,  a 
drop  of  ink  grows  to  be !  All  over  the  world  it  is  distilling  at  the  behest  of  men.  Here  a 
despairing  prisoner  is  writing  with  a  rusty  nail  his  dying  confession  of  faith  on  bis  damp 
dangeon-wall.  There  an  anxious  lover  is  deceiving  all  but  his  bride,  with  an  ink  whicn 
only  she  knows  hqw  to  render  visible.  Beleaguerea  soldiers  in  Indian  forts  are  confiding 
to  the  perilous  secresy  of  rice  water  or  innocent  milk  their  own  lives  and  the  fortunes  of 
their  country.  Ship-wrecked  sailors,  about  to  be  engulfed  in  mid-ocean,  are  consigning 
to  a  floating  bottle  the  faint  pencil-memorandum  of  the  spot  where  they  will  swiftly  go 
down  into  the  jaws  of  Death.' 

The  *  History  of  Ink '  is  from  the  press  of -Thaddbus  Davis  and  Com  pant,  Manufactur- 
ing Stationers,  Numbers  127  and  129  William-street. 

PoBMS  BT  TBI  AuTBOB  OF  '  JoHN  HALIFAX,  Gbntlbban.'— Several  months  since  we 
published  in  the  'Editob's  Tablb'  an  exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful  poem,  entitled 
^Philip  my  King*  wondering  greatly  at  the  time  who  could  have  written  it,  and  calling 
upon  our  readers  and  correspondents  to  enlighten  us  thereanent.  On  opening  the  volume 
above-named,  *Pbilip  my  King'  was  the  first  poem  that  met  our  eye:  and  well  does  it 
deserve  the  place  of  honor ;  for,  to  our  mind,  it  is  *  out  and  out '  the  best  poem  in  the 
book.  Miss  Mdloch,  to  say  the  truth  plainly,  is  ndt  much  of  a  poetess :  she  is  in  the 
'tertiary'  class,  geologically  speaking.  We  doubt  if  these  'Poems'  would  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  had  not  the  author  achieved  deserved  celebrity  by  her  prose  writings ; 
by  *  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,'  especially  one  of  the  very  best  narratives  which  has  been 
produced  by  any  female  writer  of  our  time.  *  The  fault  of  Miss  Muloch's  verses  is,  that 
they  are  chiefly  turf  ace  writing  *,  as  if  the  lady  had  produced  them  merely  as  task-work, 
and  not  in  that  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  heart,  which  must  breathe  its  thoughts 
in  the  melodious  utterance  of  Song.'    Ticknob  and  Fields,  Boston. 

Poems  bt  Hinet  Timbod. —  The  South  may  put  forth  her  claims  for  another  true  poet, 
in  the  person  of  the  young  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  was  *  befoie  us,'  with 
several  passages  marked  for  insertion;  two  or  three  of  which  we  pointed  out  to  a  dark- 
eyed  lady  friend  in  the  cars  to  town  the  other  morning,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
the  book  1  As  it  was  left  on  some  counter  in  Broadway,  in  the  course  of  a  shopping  ex- 
cursion, let  us  hope  that  some  body  will  have  the  pleasure  of  its  gratuitous  perusal.  The 
last  brief  lines  in  the  volume,  very  melodious  and  solemn,  we  quoted  in  our  *  Gossipry ' 
some  months  since,  asking,  at  the  time,  that  we  might  be  favored  with  the  name  of  the 
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author.  Mr.  Timrod'b  rerse  is  worthy  of  a  wide  audience  among  the  lovers  of  poetrj, 
and  forms  a  welcome  offering  to  the  common  literature  of  the  country.  The  author,  whose 
name  promises  to  be  be(ter  known  ft>om  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  bctrayis  a  genuine 
poetic  instinct  in  the  selection  of  his  themes,  and  has  treated  them  with  a  lively  and  deli- 
cate fancy,  and  a  graceful  beauty  of  expression.  In  some  eases^  the  influence  of  favorite 
models  may  be  detected,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  poems  are  evidently  founded  on  a  true  in- 
ward experience,  and  are  no  less  original  in  feeling  than  in  illustration. 

'  The  Scalpbl.'— We  have  before  us  all  the  bound  volumes  of  this  spicy  and  tery  saucy 
Medical  and  Literary  Journal,  and  are  surprised  at  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter 
which  it  contains.  Broad  fun,  lively  humor,  biting  satire;  tale,  narrative,  criticism; 
these  alternate  with  out-spoken  remarks  upon  '  professional  practice  and  practitioners,' 
which  must  have  *  bitten '  when  they  appeared.  Still  the  Scalpel  scalps  on.  Dr.  Dixox, 
who  is  the  personal  image  of  Louis  Napoleon,  seems  determined  to  imitate  him  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

*Akkual  of  Scientific  Discovekt.' — Messrs.  Oocld,  Kendall  and  Lincoln  have  pub- 
lished the  *  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,'  a  year-book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  I860* 
The  work  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  newspapers  and  scientific  Journals,  and  fonps  a 
very  readable  compend  of  what  has  been  done  or  thought  on  these  matters  during  the 
year  1859.  Some  of  the  articles  are  elaborate  and  interesting,  others  are  of  necessity  frag- 
mentary  and  incomplete.  The  book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library,  both  for 
present  reading  and  future  reference.    It  is  well  printed. 


Nth)  ittuslc. 
.  Sbtvoub  and  Company,  Xassan-street,  New-York,  have  followed  up  the  success 
of  their  *  Musical  Friopd'  by  the  issue  of  the  'Solo  Melodist,'  a  collection  of  Marches, 
Waltzes,  etc,  for  flute  or  violin :  issued  weekly.  This  work  supplies  a  want  long  felt,  and 
as  it  is  got  up  in  the  same  excellent  style  as  their  other  serial,  they  will  probably  have  a 
large  demand  for  it. 

Messrs.  Fibth,  Pond  and  Company,  547  Broadway,  New-Tork,  have  issued  *Pati»e 
Buitique^'  by  William  Mason,  a  caprice  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  brilliancy  be- 
longing to  all  the  productions  of  this  writer.  We  have  heard  this  styled  his  best  work. 
It  is  not  very  difficult,  and  will  well  repay  the  study  needed  for  its  thorough  interpreta- 
tion. *Ella  LeerUf  song  and  chorus,  by  F.  Buckley:  an  easy  song.  *Ftrrero*s  new 
Danish  Dance*  by  C.  Elbbl.  '/  Would  that  Iwer9  Beautiful^*  a  ballad  by  Waldo  Allbn. 
*Idol  of  my  Hearty  by  A.  W.  Berg  :  a  pleasant  tenor  song.  *Non4  shall  Weep  a  Tear  for 
Me*  a  song  by  S.  C.  Foster.  The  melody  of  this  is  as  natural  and  flowing  as  most  of 
Foster's  melodies  are,  and  the  accompaniment  is  as  simple  as  he  always  makes  them. 
*The  Wifty  also  by  Foster,  is  simple  but  inexpressive.  ^Maggie,  the  Pride  of  the  Vale* 
by  F.  Buckley,  as  sung  by  Buckley's  Serenaders.  *La  Belle  Florinde^'  Polka  Brillante, 
par  Theodore  Mobllino;  ^Charivari*  a  collection  of  new  dances,  by  Hklusmdllbr; 
'  Wthh  Air*  by  S.  B.  Mills,  brilliant  variations,  on  a  simple,  well-known  theme:  an  ex- 
cellent parior  piece.  *Bx>r  Drooping  Maiden*  by  S.  C.  Foster.  The  melody  *  much 
more  artistic  than  the  words.  *  Reminiscences  of  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,*  arranged  for 
piano,  by  A.  W.  Berg.  'Fantasia  on  the  Melodies  Star  of  the  Evening  and  WHlie  toe  hate 
Missed  You  : '  by  W.  V.  Wallace. 

Messrs.  William  Hall  and  Son,  543  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  'Fantasia  de 
Salon^  pour  le  piano,  on  melodies  from  Waonbr's  opera  of  *  Rienzi,'  by  W.  Y.  Wallacb. 
*  Voice  of  the  Western  Wind,*  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  an  effective  alto  or  baritone  song.  *At  that 
Hour  of  Calm;  barcaroUe,  by  Foley  Hall.  'The  Fair  Augusta  SchoUisch,*  by  J.  M. 
Abbot,  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  sundry  arctic  accessories.  'The 
BelURinger;  a  ballad  hj  W.  Y.  Wallacb  :  a  beautiful  song  for  baritone  voice. 
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This  Gomp'ixiy  hap  been  iuoorporated  by  law,  and  is  prepared,  with  an  ample  oap^tal,  new  and 
ioperlor  deaif^nat  materials,  and  machinery,  embracing  all  the  modem  Improvements  and  discoveries 
for  the  prevention  of  counterfeits  and  alterations,  to  execute  orders  for  platea  and  printing,  in  the 
higbeat  style  of  the  art  for  B.ink  Notea.  Drafts*  Gertifioates  of  Stodc  and  of  Deposit,  State  and  Rail- 
road  B  nds,  and  all  forms  of  Mercantile  and  Official  Papers,  under  the  most  vigilant  and  reliable 
superintendence.    Ample  secority  u  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  plates  left  with  the  Company. 
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Governmei  t  issues  of  every  description,  and  orders  in  foreign  languages,  will  receive  strict  at- 
tention.   Particular  care  will  bo  taken  to  ftirniah  bank  note  paper  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  National  Bank  Note  Company  comprises  among  its  aaaooiates  srtists  of  acknowledged 
ability,  who  have  been  firom  fifteen  to  tbirtj  years  in  the  oldest-establisbed  firms  cf  Bank  Note 
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PUBLISHED  DAILT,  TRI-WSBKLT,  AND  WfiWLY,  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASa, 

BY 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  AND   COMPANY. 


Th*  poattioo  of  Tn  SpinoriBLD  Rbpublioav  m  tke  flnt  eoontrj  or  provlneial  journal  in  Amerloa  It  ooneodod  1^ 
pablie  and  preta.  Its  olalm  to  be  the  ehlef  of  diatinctlTe  and  repreeentatlve  New-England  newspapers  Is  not  less  Jut 
and  scarcely  less  recognlaed.  Located  In  the  heart  of  New-lngland ;  nntrammeled  by  the  special  interests  of  tb« 
capital  city ;  free  la  space  and  by  location  to  entertain  and  represent  the  common  sentiments  and  prioeiplM  of  this 
birth-plaee  and  brain  of  ttie  nation,  and  record  its  common  progress  and  daily  life ;  holding  its  own  prejudices  and 
that  of  its  locality  in  subjection,  and  with  Us  independence  thoroughly  conquered  by  success— the  aim  and  ambition  of 
Tub  BsruBUOAir  to  be  the  choeen  of  home  Journals  for  New-Bn^and  men  and  women,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  sustained 
by  constant  care  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  its  contents,  and  juitifled  by  its  rapidly  increasing  popularity  and 
oirealatlon  among  the  class  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

Tn  RsrvnuoAM  is  the  only  paper  in  the  country  that  gires  a  ftall  and  thorough  Summary  of  all  New-England  News, 
avranged  by  States.  Each  issue  of  the  Daily  paper  has  from  1  to  t  oohnnns  under  this  head :  the  Trl- weekly  8  to  4 
oolumns ;  and  the  Weekly  4  to  A  columasL  Among  Its  other  leading  features  are  an  Editorial  Rertesr  of  the  Weik, 
dtocussing  all  its  lea<1ing  occurrences ;  from  one  to  two  columns  of  "  Farm  and  Garden,"  prepared  by  a  Oonneetlent 
Talley  Farmer :  an  equal  amount  of  Religious  Intelligence,  embracing  the  history  of  all  denominatioos  and  the  progress 
of  Christian  effort  and  thought  at  home  and  abroad ;  Letters  from  spedal  correspondents  at  Boston,  Mew-Tork,  and 
Washington;  six  to  ten  oolumns  weddy  of  ftesh Editorial  Discussions  of  the  current  topics,  and  of  social,  political, 
literary,  and  religious  questions;  a  frequent  Chapter  of  Science  and  Inrentlon,  recording  all  new  discoTcries  and 
ralnable  theories;  RsTlews  of  New  Books^with  quotetions  from  their  contents;  a  summary  of  what  is  new  among 
Books,  Authors,  and  Art;  Original  Stories.  Norels,  Sketdies,  and  Poetry,  and  a  large  variety  of  Choice  Selecied 
Miscellany;  the  latt^t  New-Toik,  Boston,  Hartfbrd,  and  Springfield  Markets,  with  fbll  summaries  of  all  the  current 
Foreign  and  Domestic  News,  Congs«ss,  Legialatnre,  Personal,  and  Politloal,  all  up  to  the  latest  moment  by  telegraph, 
and  rewritten  and  condensed  expressly  for  the  oolumns  of  Tnt  RinrauoAW. 

Ibe  ample  pages  of  Thu  Ripubuoav,  and  Its  minclple  of  rewriting  and  adapting  all  Intelligence  to  the  want*  and 
tastes  of  its  readers,  enable  ft  to  do  Justice  to  au  these  rarious  tsatures,  and  to  present  a  Journal  which,  in  scope  of 
•ditorial  discussion,  range,  and  rariety  of  contents,  and  oompleteness  of  record,  is  beliered  to  be  unequaled  In  this 
oountry. 

Dr.  J.  O.  HoLLAVD  C*  Timothy  TItcomb'*)  Is  one  of  the  Proprietor,  and  a  constant  eontributor  to  its  Editorial 
eolomns.    He  writes  for  no  other  paper. 


The  NmB'Torh  TribwM  says:  "The  Rbpvbuoaii  Is  tha  best  and  ablest  country  Journal  erer  publlsh<>d  on  this 
eontinent**  The  Kmo'Y^k  Ett^ning  Pot€  says:  **  The  Rbpubuoam  has  won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  readable  and 
eomplete  New-England  newspaper.**  The  Ceneiand  ffrraid  and  the  Ornnd  BaptdM  (Mich.)  S*igi0  say  It  Is  **  ip»  best 
paper  in  New-Englaod.**  The  8k  Pam  Ad^mtUer :  **  The  rery  beet  of  Yankee  newspapers,  whether  for  news,  lltera- 
ttre,  editorials,  or  polities.** 

The  DmbT  RarumuOAM  Is  pobUahad  at  $6  a  jraar,  and  oontatais  all  the  telegraphic  news  of  the  New-Tork  and  Boston 
papers  of  the  same  date.    On  Batordaya  It  appears  on  a  double  sheet  with  t4  to  80  columns  of  reading  matter. 

The  Tki-Wbbklt  Rbfubuoaii  is  published  erery  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  morning,  and  embr»ees  att  ths 
contents  of  the  Daily  paper.    Price,  $3  a  year ;  ten  coplee,  $iS. 

The  Wbbklt  Rbpvblioax— a  large  double  sheet  of  43  columns,  over  40  of  which  are  giren  to  reading  matter— Is 
nsailed  erery  Friday  at  the  following  rates :  one  copy  one  year,  |S ;  two  copies  to  one  address,  $8 ;  five,  |7 ;  ten,  $1S . 
twenty,  $80,  (and  a  copy  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club ;)  forty,  MO,  (and  a  copy  of  the  Tri- Weekly ;)  one  hundred  copies^ 
$100.  (and  the  Dailt  RiniBUOAir.)  Where  papers  In  dubs  are  directed  to  each  subscriber,  twenty  cents  each  extra 
is  charged. 

The  circulaUon  of  the  Daily  RipnuoAX  la  6000  ooploB,  and  of  the  WncT  rising  ISOOO  }  and  both  JouBals 
present  niperior  adrantages  for  advertising. 

|3F*  All  subscriptions  payable  in  advanoe,  and  the  pftpers  are  stopped  when  the  subscription  expires. 
I  coplee  sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO., 

SPRING-FIELD,  MASS. 


EdTABLISHEO     1776. 


A.  BININGEE  &  CO., 


XHFOBTaBB   OF   TOTm 


Brandies,  Wines,  Liqnors,  Segars, 

TBAS,  AND  GBOOERZBS, 
N"os.  92  &  94  XjIBERTY  ST., 

KBW-TOBE. 

tmtJHtlf  B.  OULBK,  tWKiHAK  BDnKOKB, 

n»  atij  and  Sob  AwMMPr*  of  *■»"'*''  BimiOKB,  Sr,  who  oommencedttfais  boainMi  in  lilt 
«id  iHiioh  hw  bMB  handed  waoeminij  to  aon  and  gnndaona,  down  to  the  preaent  day. 

HENBT  WABD  BEECBISB'S 

SERMONS 

Published  "Weekly  in 

IHE  ISDEPESDESI. 


In  addition  to  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  every  successive 
nnmber  of  The  Independent^  the  Publisher  is  happy  to  announce  that  the 
Sunday  Morning  Sermons  of  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  will  appear 
exclusively  in  its  columns  every  week.  They  are  the  only  reports  giv- 
en to  the  press  which  receive  revision  from  the  Author^s  own  haDtJ 
Among  other  special  contributors  are  the  following  well  known  writers : 

MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

REV.  GEO.  B.  CHEEVER,  and 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Terms5  $2  a  year,  iiayable  In  adTance. 

Address,  JOSEPH  R  RICHARDS, 

Publisher,  No.  5  Beekman  Street,  N.  T. 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWS  AGENTS. 


A.  S.  BABHES  &  BUB&'S  PITBUCATIOinS. 


Olaik*t  lit  Lenoni  in  English  Gramoar^ |0.80  |  Cllark*^  Oramnuitloal  Ohart, $0.76 

Glmrk*tAa»l7idsofth6BQfliflhLuigii*g« 0.40  l  Wdoh't  Analjaia  of  Um  AkgUlh  flmUnoa, t.OV 

Ciark'B  New  CnfUah  Gnunmar, 0.flO  | 

The  Ehode  Jiland  School  Moiter  says  of  Clark's  Grammar : 

**  This  to  one  of  the  Ontmman  that  proceeda  upon  the  principle  of  Analjais. 
**  Ita  method  ia  natural  and  its  ttatemente  and  ezpaanationt  clear  and  accurate. 

^  Ita  black-board  exeroiae  and  iUnitrattona  are  admirable,  and  ite  method  of  letting  the  scholar  at  composition  are 
the  onl7  ones  correct.** 

JVom  Me  JSaoine  A4w>caU. 

Olark*a  Grammar  Is  a  new  thing  in  the  study  of  language.  By  this  qrstem  the  black-board,  the  great  weapon  of  the 
modern  educator,  to  made  to  play  an  Important  part  eren  in  the  ordinarily  dry  and  dull  study  of  Bni^lsh  Grammar. 

Hto  diagrams  are  at  once  simple  and  unique  in  connection,  and  unirersal  in  application.  The  most  wild  and  uncouth 
sentences  erer  written,  with  the  most  poltohed  and  mellifluous  of  Byron  or  Tom  Moore,  are  readily  caught,  tamed,  und 
made  to  trot  in  double  or  single  harness  through  the  scholars*  parsing  Yocabulary. 

WhJtot  looktaig  orer  the  pages  of  Clark's  New  Grammar,  we  could  but  think  of  old  Llndley  Murray,  and  the  aching 
heads  that  used  in  our  boyish  dsya  to  pore  orer  hto  crabbed  pages,  and  wonder  why  nio  body  erer  thought  ot  so  obvious 
an  improvement  before. 

SOHOOIi  T1BACH1SB8'    T.TBRABY. 

The  following  works,  belonging  to  this  library,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  reoeipt  of  One  Dollar  for 
"        Tbytbei 


each  copy  by  the  publtohers 

Page*s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  (post-paid,)  $1.00 

Northend*s  Teacher  and  Parent, 1.00 

De  Toeqaerille's  American  Institutions, 1.00 

Oavto*  Logic  of  Mathematics,  1.00 

Mansfield  on  American  Iducation, 1.00 

Maybew  on  Universal  Education ,. 1 .00 


Boot  on  Sehool  Amusements, $1.00 

Bate's  Institute  Lectures,  (a  new  work,)' 1.00 

The  Normal  Method  of  Teaching,  (a  new  work,) LOO 

Htotory  of  the  Progreap  of  Rducatton,  (a  new  work,)  1.00 
Dwight's  Higher  Ohrtollan  BdocaUen,  (a  new  work,)   1.00 


LOCAL,  DESCEIPnVE,  ASD  PHYSICAL  OEOOBAPHT, 

M'NALLY'S    system"  OF    GEOGRAPHY. 

100  Pages  demoted  to  Iiooal  and  DeiorlptiTa  a«ognn»hT— The  remalniiic  Pa«ea  to 
FhjBlaal  Qeographr,  <»"«'"'*<"g  Two  Splendid  Oharta. 

33  HAPS,  DrCLTJBIHG  HEW  MAPS  OF  CAUPOBHIA,  MDrVESOIA, 
KANSAS,  HEBBASKA,  AHD  DAGOTAE. 

The  success  of  thto  work  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  before  the  public  has  been  unprecedented.  With  the  lower 
numbers  (Montieth*B)  of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  has  been  most  extensively  Introduced  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  recommended  In  nearly  every  State  where  offlcial  recommefidations  are  made.  In  its  new  form  It 
obviates  the  use  of  a  separate  work  on  Physical  Geography,  presenting  as  It  df>es  the  leading  feateres  of  that  branch 
under  proper  divisions. 

As  no  change  will  be  made  in  its  retail  price,  (One  Dollar,)  it  to  now  before  tlie  public  at  on§  ha^f  the  price  charged 
for  other  Geographies  embracing  the  features  it  comprehends. 


PARKER  &  WATSON'S 

Grateftal  to  the  public  for  the  appreciation  manifested  by  the  most  extensive  introduction  of  these  Beadera  since 
their  completion  In  July,  1858,  the  Publishers  would  respectftilly  announce  that  they  have  Just  added  to  the  Fourth 
Number  of  the  Series  several  Selections  from  Modern  Authors,  embracing  with  those  now  included  the  amplest  variety, 
and  designed  to  render  this  work  worthy  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Fifth  Fumber  of  many  of  the  other  Series  In  use. 

Tbe^Fit  th  Number  of  the  Series  comprtoes  600  pages,  embracing  in  two  chapters  (OS  pages)  a  most  simple  and  eminently 
practical  treatise  on  Blocntion,  together  with  845  selections,  Oncluding  a  great  many  from  modem  aaUu»rs,)  and  over 
100  Biographical  Sketches,  comprehending  the  leading  evento  in  the  lives  ofthe  authors  f^m  whom  sfeleettons  are  taken. 

It  to  universally  conceded  by  impartial  Educators  who  have  examined  the  lower  numbers  of  thto  Series,  that  they 
embrace  the  true  method  of  teaching  Primary  Reading,  and  that  these  IMeotions  are  designed  to  hionlcate  a  moral 
tone,  as  well  as  to  give  proper  direction  to  the  expansion  of  the  yonthfcdmiind. 

These  Readers  will  be  ftarnished  for  examination,  with  reference  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates 

NaUonat  Primer, 8   cents. 

Do.     1st  Reader, 12*     " 

Do.     Sd  Reader 18*     " 

Do.     SdRMUler, S5      " 


National  4th  Reader,. 8T*  cents- 

Do.    ftthBeader, so 

Do.     Blementaiy  Speller,. 8 


Do.     Prlinaiy  Speller, 12* 

A.  8.  BJlKNSS  a  BVBIR, 

SI  *  US  Jolrn  Street,  New-Toric. 


jostr^  p.  JEWETT  Ain>  ooMP Ainr 

NO.  20  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CopeUmd^B  Coutdry  Life, 

By  R.  Morris  Copeiand.    A  complete  handbook  of  Agp*icQltare, 
Horticnlturi^,    and    Landscape   Gardening.    Illustrated   with  225 
En^^ravings.    1  vol,  8vo.,  826  pages.  Third  edition.    Obth.  $9.50. 
DaddPB  New  CaMe  Doctor. 

By  George  H.  Dadd,  V.  S.    The  mo9t  a^mpleto  work  on  Cattle 
and  their  Diseases  ever  pablished.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Third  edition.    Cloth.    $1.00. 
The  Fhyhiology  (f  Marriage. 

By  Dr.  Aloott      Twenty-fifth    Thousand.    New  and  enlarged 
edition.     I2mo.    Cloth  $1.00. 
The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

By  Dr.  Aloott.    Fifth  thousand.     New  and  enlarged  edition . 
I2mo.    Cloth.     $1.00. 

Ihe  Laws  of  Health, 

For    Schools    and    Families*    By    Dr.    Alcott     1    rol.     12mo. 
Cloth.    Fourth  edition.    $1.00. 
Forty  Years  in  the  Wademess  of  Pitts  d  Powders. 

Or  the  Cogitations  and  Confessions  of  an  Aged  Physician.     By 
Dr.  Alcott    I  vol.    12BKI.    Cloth.    $1.00. 
The  New  Temperance  Melodist. 

A  choice  collection  of  Songs,  Olees,  and  other  pieces,  for  the  U9e 
of  TempananGe  Societies.    By  Stephen  &«bbara,  Ssq.;  Ptofeaaor 
of  Music.    1  vol.     12mo.    88  cents. 
The  Pms  Street  Chapd  Leekmm. 

Delivered  in  Boston,  by  defgymen  of  six  different  Denomina- 
tions, during  the  Winter  of  1858.    Twelfth  Thousand.     12mo. 
Cloth.    $1.00. 
Debt  and  Orace. 

As  related  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.    By  Prof.  C.  P. 
Hudson.    This  is  one  of  the  most  learned  Theological  Works  of 
the  age.     I  vol.     12mo.     Cloth.     Sixth  edition.     $1.25. 
Voices  from  the  Silent  Land. 

Or  Leaves  of  Consolation  for  the  Afflicted.    By  Mrp.  H.  D wight 
Williams.     12mo.   Plain  cloth.     New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
with  Steel  Plato.  $1.00.    Same  work  gilt,  $1.50. 
Bishop  BuUer's  Writtngs. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Chaplin,  D-  D.,  President  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege. 1.  Butler's  Kthical  Discourses  and  Essay  on  Virtue, 
arranged  as  a  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy.  2.  BuUer's  Analogy 
of  Religion,  with  Analysis  and  Notes.  2  vols.  12mo.  Half 
morocco.  $1.50. 
The  Writings  of  Oraoe  KenTtedy. 

Containing    Dunalia^,    or    Enow    what    you     Judge,    Father 
Clement,  a  Roman  Catholic  St^ry,  Profession  is  not  Priaoiple,  and 
Decision,  or  Religion  is  All  or  it  is  Nothing.     2  vols.    12mo. 
Cloth.    $2.00. 
AUen*9  American  Btogrcgshdcal  Dictionary. 

By  Rc-v.  WilHain  Allen,  D.  D.    Third  edition.     1  vol.    Royal 
8vo.     900  pages.     FnU  aheep.     $5.00.     Half   morocco,  marble 
edge,  $6.00. 
History  of  British  India,  Ancieni  and  Modem. 

By  Rev.  D.  0.  Allen,  D.  D.,  for  Twenty-five  Years  a  Resident  of 
India,    and    Missionary    of  the    American    Board.     1  vol.    8vo. 


Beantiftil!  3eamnfi4!  B^atiM> 

BSAflTlltaf    BIA^I?0L1    iEAfTIFUL  I 
BEAVnKlL!    BIAOflfOLI    lEAVTirUL ! 

ELEOAMT!  ELEGANT  t  ELEGANTI 
ELBOANTI  ELEGANTI  ELEGANT! 
ELEGANTI    ELEGANT!    ELEGANT! 

THE  HAIR  !  THE  HAIR  I  THE  HAIR  I 
THE  HAIR!  THE  HAIR!  THE  HAIR! 
THE  HAIR  I     THE  HAIR  !     THE  HAIR  ! 

A  NEW  DI800VEET  ! 
A  NEW  DISCOTERT  I 
A  NEW  DISCOVERY  ! 

SOFT    PRBNCH    TALLOW! 

Borr  rRENCH  tallow  i 

80rr    FRENCH    TALLOW! 

Por  BeanttfyliiK,  Paftns,  CarHng, 
ror  BeaatifyiDK,  Pafflng,  Curling, 
For  Beaattfying,  Pofflng,  CurUng, 

Drcving,  Softening,  Smoothing,  Olotiliig, 
Drening,  Softening,  Smoothing,  Glowing, 
Dreaing,  Softening,  Smoothing,  GlonlBg, 

Laying  and  Setting  the  Hair. 
Laying  and  Setting  the  Hair. 
Laying  and  Setting  the  Hair. 

Imparts  a  Silky  Gloa  and  Softnen, 
Imparts  a  Silky  Gloae  and  Softnen, 
Impart*  a  SUky  Gloai  and  Softncai, 

And  at  tame  time  a  stlflben. 
And  at  same  time  a  stUltaessL 
And  at  same  time  a  sttflhessi 

As  yoo  dress  the  Hair  so  It  remains. 
As  you  dress  the  Hair  so  It  remains. 
jfcs  you  dreai  the  Hair  so  It  remains. 

Try  it  and  then  Judge. 
Try  It  and  then  Judge. 
Try  It  and  then  judge. 

It's  the  beau  Ideal  of  the  Tbilet. 
It*B  the  beau  Ideal  of  the  ToUet 
It's  the  beau  Ideal  of  the  Tottot. 

A  perfect  Gem  !  A  perfect  Gen  I 
A  perfect  Gem  !  A  perfect  Ckm  I 
A  perfect  Gem  !     A  perfect  Gem  ! 

For  Ladin*  and  Children's  use. 
ForLadln'and  Children's  use. 
For  Ladin'  and  Children's  use. 

F^r  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  RespeetftbUity. 
F^r  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  RespectablHty. 
For  the  Beauty,  Fashion  and  Respectability. 

The  Toilet— the  Tollet-the  Toilet. 
The  Toilet— the  Toilet— the  ToUet. 
The  ToUet-the  ToUetr-4he  Toilet. 

It's  a  flrst^lan  article. 
It^  a  flrst'Clan  article. 
It's  a  first-clan  article. 

DtilghtfU— DeUghtful— Delifdilftal ! 
Deitahtfol— Deli^tAiI— Dellglitftal ! 
1>«aStaI-Dea^ttat--MlghtlU ! 

It  siiould  be  In  erery  liunily. 
It  should  be  In  every  family. 
It  should  be  In  erery  family. 

UH  the  best  preparation 
It's  the  best  preparation 
Iff*  the  best  preparation 

I  for  the  Hali^-for  the  Hair 

for  the  Haix^-for  the  Hair 

In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
In  the  World. 
Inthe  WorUL 

Mml  XSABBL  80IPLB.  Depo^  No.  IS  Abb 
aoArttelilorBoan,N.T.  Woo,SOaMiii^ 
ntbyBxpraa    Tor  sole  a*  Cl«  Braadwar. 


**  VKmrj^  what  haye  you  on  your  hair  r* 
*' Whi;,  i«*t  makea  you  Mk  ••  that,  Laorar* 
**  Wcll,1>eeause  your  hair  looks  so  glossy  and  silky,  and 
Un  so  smooth  and  nice  on  ycm  head.  Why,  It's  really 
beaotlftil !  I  nerer  saw  you  irlth  your  hair  so  handsomely 
arranged ;  what  a  soft,  dettcate,  and  gentle  appearance  II 
hMk    Wfaodrenedttr 


**  What  did  you  put  on  ItS-you  odght  as  well  ovi  wMk 
H,  and  not  keep  me  In  ouch  palnfU  iOBponoe;  FU  flad  oat 
any  way,  and  you  night  as  wdl  thQ  me  lint  as  last,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  there  must  be  something  new  out.  I  haTO 
seen  many  fashionable  ladies,  mingled  with  them  at  New> 
port,  Saratoga,  Niagara  falls,  and  erery  other  flnt«lan 
place— seen  the  honored  bride  althf  HUmnnd  Wedding, 
an*ayed  like  a  (|ueen,  and  wKh  aS  the  aptondor  that  wealth 
could  bestow— hare  made  tours  through  BnnipO"  haTO 
seen  the  beauty  and  Cnhlon  of  the  Old  World  seen 
<|Beens  and  Empresses,  etc,  etc,  but  nsrtr  was  oo  fiud- 
nated  with  a  head  of  hair  asyoun.  Why,  ItV  ezqprislte  Im 
theeztraBe!    Come,  Mary,  do  tell  me— wliat  la  it?** 

•*  Wen,  Laura,  va  UXL  you.H'a  a  perfeetGon  fur  Ladies, 
«ud  so  nice  for  children.  Oone  tera,  dan^iiter,  let  this 
lady  see  how  nke  your  hair  sets;  caU  your  brother, 
dear."  **  Georgy,  oome ;  nother  waata  yoq,  to  diow  this 
lady  how  beautUtal  your  hair  la  Sxed."  **  There,  Laura, 
don't  they  look  sweet  I  Look  how  that  top4no|;Beto !  I 
dressed  my  hair  with  It  the  other  crenlng  to  go  to  •  ball ; 
I  danced  nearly  all  night,  and  In  the  morning  my  telr  waa 
Just  as  smooth  aa  when  I  wont  on  the  floor.  Cie  eacret  of 
this  thing,  Laura,  Is,  aa  you  dren  or  fix  your  halr,40  it  ro- 
mains.    It  keepe  the  hair  In  poOitlon.'' 

**  Well,  Mary,  I  knew  there  must  be  anmiiliing  out,  for  I 
know  you  had  tried  erery  thing." 

**  Tn,  Laura,  and  the  beauty  of  this  Is,  ifa  a  flrstpclan 
article  for  the  flnt^lan  times  we  live  In." 

,**Wbere  Is  It  to  be  had— do  the  dcugglpta  keep  Itf 
Come,  Mary,  do  teO  me  wfaatltlsi" 

"  Wen,  Laura,  If  the  dmgglslB  and  teaey  dealvs  donH 
hare  It,  they  win  be  behind  the  agio,  for  I  teOyouUVthe 
tieptae  aura  of  the  timec" 

■•Elop.  Maiy,  slop;  for  ptty'k  aake  atop,  and  ten  me 
i^atitic" 

•«Wdl,LaBra,rn  fttf  yon;  U'bMn.fle^klo'^OsMfratod 
Soft  f^eaoh  TaUow.** 

•«  Where  oaa  X  yeoobro  *  baoE»tMaiy  r 

••Toa  OMt^giil^at^lkodepoli  It  Aaa  flinet,  SM  Broad- 
way, md,  in  a  A»rt1taB0,iB«««y«rwf  and  ftuioy  bean 
In  ttokaeiWD  world." 

(Tel 


HARRISON'S  PATENT  KITCHENER, 

OR  EUROPEAN  RANGE. 
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author.  Mr.  Timrod'b  rerse  is  worthy  of  a  wide  audience  among  the  lorers  of  poetry, 
and  forms  a  welcome  offering  to  the  common  literature  of  the  country.  The  author,  whose 
name  promises  to  be  better  known  from  this  specimen  of  his  powers,  betrays  a  genuine 
poetic  instinct  in  the  selection  of  his  themes,  and  has  treated  them  with  a  lively  and  deli- 
cate fancy,  and  a  graceful  beauty  of  expression.  In  some  cases,  the  influence  of  farorite 
models  may  be  detected,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  poems  are  eridently  founded  on  a  true  in- 
ward experience,  and  are  no  less  original  in  feeling  than  In  illustration. 

'  Th£  Scalpbl.'— We  have  before  us  all  the  bound  rolumes  of  this  spicy  and  rery  saucy 
Medical  and  Literary  Journal,  and  are  surprised  at  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter 
which  it  contains.  Broad  fun,  Urely  humor,  biting  satire;  tale,  narrative,  criticism; 
these  alternate  with  out-spoken  remarks  upon  '  professional  practice  and  practitioners,' 
which  must  have  *  bitten  *  when  they  appeared.  Still  the  Scalpel  scalps  on.  Dr.  Dixon, 
who  is  the  personal  image  of  Louis  Napolkon,  seems  determined  to  imitate  him  in  more 
ways  thau  one. 

'Annual  of  Scientific  Discotbrt.* — Messrs.  Gould,  Kbndall  and  Lincoln  have  pub- 
lished the '  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,'  a  year-book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1890* 
The  work  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  newspapers  and  scientific  journals,  and  fonps  a 
yery  readable  compend  of  what  has  been  done  or  thought  on  these  matters  during  the 
year  1859.  Some  of  the  articles  are  elaborate  and  interesting,  others  are  of  necessity  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete.  The  book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library,  both  for 
present  reading  and  future  reference.    It  is  well  printed. 


Kebi    JHusft. 

MnsBS.  Sbtxoub  and  Compakt,  Nassau-street,  New-York,  hare  followed  up  the  success 
of  their  *  Musical  Friopd'  by  the  issue  of  the  *Solo  Melodist,'  a  collection  of  Marches, 
Waltzes,  etc.,  for  flute  or  violin :  issued  weekly.  This  work  supplies  a  want  long  felt,  and 
as  it  is  got  up  in  the  same  excellent  style  as  their  other  serial,  they  will  probably  hare  a 
large  demand  for  it. 

Messrs.  Fibth,  Pond  and  Company,  547  Broadway,  New-York,  have  issued  *Danie 
Bastiquef  by  William  Mason,  a  caprice  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  brilliancy  be- 
longing to  all  the  productions  of  this  writer.  We  have  heard  this  styled  his  best  work. 
It  is  not  very  difficult,  and  will  well  repay  the  study  needed  for  its  thorough  interpreta- 
tion. *Ella  Leeiw*  song  and  chorus,  by  F.  Bucklbt:  an  easy  song.  *Ftrrero*9  new 
Paniah  Danct^  by  G.  Elbbl.  '/  Would  that  Jwert  BeavUfulf  a  ballad  by  Waldo  Allbn. 
*Idol  of  my  Hearty  by  A.  W.  Berg  :  a  pleasant  tenor  song.  *Nom  shall  Weep  a  Tear  for 
Me*  a  song  by  S.  C.  Foster.  The  melody  of  this  is  as  natural  and  flowing  as  most  of 
Foster's  melodies  are,  and  the  accompaniment  is  as  simple  as  he  always  makes  them. 
*T%e  Wife^  also  by  Foster,  is  simple  but  inexpressive.  ^Maggie,  the  Pridt  of  the  Vale* 
by  F.  Bucklbt,  as  sung  by  Bucklbt's  Serenadcrs.  *La  Belle  Florindef*  Polka  Brillante, 
par  Theodore  Mobllino;  *Charivarif'  a  collection  of  new  dances,  by  Hklmsmcllbr; 
*  Welifh  Air,*  by  S.  B.  Mills,  brilliant  variations,  on  a  simple,  well-known  theme:  an  ex- 
cellent parlor  piece.  *Ihor  Drooping  Maiden,*  by  S.  C.  Foster.  The  melody  ^  much 
more  artistic  than  the  words.  *  Reminiscences  of  Les  Vepres  Siciliennes,*  arranged  for 
piano,  by  A.  W.  Bbrq.  *Fdntasia  on  the  Melodies  Star  of  the  Evening  and  Willie  tee  have 
Missed  You : '  by  W.  V.  Wallace. 

Messrs.  William  Hall  and  Son,  543  Broadway,  New- York,  hare  issued  ^Fantasia  d« 
Salon,  pour  le  piano,  on  melodies  from  Wagnbr'b  opera  of  '  Rienzi,'  by  W.  Y.  Wallace. 
'  Voice  of  the  Western  Wind,*  by  J.  R.  Thomas,  an  effective  alto  or  baritone  song.  *At  that 
Hour  of  Calm,*  barcarolle,  by  Folbt  Hall.  *Ths  Fair  Augusta  SchoUiseh*  by  J.  M. 
Abbot,  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Kane,  and  sundry  arctic  accessories.  *Th« 
BeUr  Ringer*  a  ballad  by  W.  V.  Wallace  :  a  beautiful  song  for  baritone  voice. 
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-AJDVKNTXJRKS    ON   A,   MOXTNTA.IN--TOP. 
wurm  WITH  THB  QviLL   or  A  POICUPIirS. 

During  the  summer  of  1858  I  ascended  for  the  third  time  one  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain  ranges,  which  until  within 
a  few  yeai*s  has  heen  comparatively  little  visited,  is  still  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  summer  touiists,  but  from  which  can  be  had  a  view 
of  scenery,  for  variety,  extent  and  grandeur,  scarcely  excelled  on  this 
continent.  A  good  portion  of  the  sentiment  of  travelling  is  lodt  even 
amid  the  utmost  magnificence  of  Nature,  as  soon  as  the  path  begins 
to  be  beaten,  and  the  crowd  rushes  in.  * 

I  was  accompanied  by  one  friend,  and  we  expected  to  meet  a  guide 
at  the  little  village  of  Stowe,  which  lies  snugly  nestled  at  the  base  of 
the  great  Mansfield  Mountain.  The  weather  looked  doubtful,  but  we 
were  unwilling  to  turn  back  without  giving  it  a  trial.  Arrived  at  the 
point  from  which  we  were  to  begin  the  ascent,  we  perceived  the  un- 
welcome prognostics  of  foul  weather.  Drops  of  rain  fell,  while  clouds 
and  vapor  assembled  about  the  multitudinous  peaks  to  obscure  or 
shut  out  the  panorama  on  which  we  had  come  to  gaze.  The  expedi- 
tion seemed  fairly  at  an  end.  That  bright  and  enthusiastic  traveller, 
the  eye,  goes  excursionizing  over  magnificent  distances,  leaps  over 
chasms,  flies  delighted  from  summit  to  summit,  only  when  the  amber 
highway  is  clear.    Should  we  turn  back  ?    It  might  be  the  last  chance 

for  my  friend,  Seth  -^ ,  as  his  vacation  was  nearly  at    an    end, 

and  he  must  return  to  the  flatlands  of  life,  and  might  never  see  the 
Green  Mountains  again.  There  is  many  a  dark  and  dismal  morning 
which  changes  to  a  bright  and  balmy  day.  Oh !  how  unfortunate  to 
stop  building  when  we  have  laid  the  foundation,  to  leave  the  field 
when  we  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  to  drop  the  arrow  when 
it  is  placed  to  the  string,  to  go  chasing  after  a  kiss,  and  having  just 
reached  the  lovely  port,  to  lose  our  smack ! 

Oor  guide  was  the  proprietor  of  the  mountain.  Many  awful  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  elemental  warfare,  fire  and  water,  had  been  at 
work  in  far-back  ages  to  heap  it  up  in  sublime  and  savage  trim  for 
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him,  so  tliat  he  could  own  it  in  fee-simple,  with  aH  its  improTements 
made  from  chaos  by  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  so  that  he  could  place  a 
house  of  hospitality  upon  it,  and  add  the  crowning  graces  of  humanity 
to  its  rugged  peaks.  For  many  a  year,  like  a  privileged  Moses,  he 
had  ascended  it  alone  to  behold  the  Creator's  glory  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  gase.  But  the  Gentiles  had  begun  to  come  up  in  troops. 
To  his  infinite  satisfaction  one  camp-meeting  had  been  held,  and  from 
the  high  altar  of  stone  the  songs  of  Zion  had  resounded  from  Mount 
Washington  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  thence  with  volumes  of  cloudy 
incense,  went  up  from  this  great  temple  of  Nature  to  the  skies. 
What  wonder  that  he  should  feel  an  interest  in  property  which  he 
held  by  a  sort  of  Divine  right,  that  he  should  be  loth  to  see  any  wor- 
shippers turn  away,  and  that  at  last,  after  various  uneasy  glances  at 
the  skies,  he  should  open  his  parable,  and  say :  ^  Oentlemen,  this  is 
not  going  to  be  a  rainy  day,  it  is  a  mere  flurry ;  the  sunset  .will  be 
clear.  I  guess  we  had  better  take  dinner,  push  up  to  the  half-way 
house,  then  if  the  prospect  b  better,  keep  a-goin'  up,  and  after  that 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see ! ' 

It  was  spoken  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon.  The  delicate  allu- 
sion to  dinner,  which  was  most  happily  coincident  with  a  puff  from 
the  kitchen,  touched  a  tender  part  of  poor  human  nature,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  while  a  slight  flush  of  hope  mantled  upon  our  cheeks, 
we  poured  out  a  crystal  flood  in  two  tin  basins,  and  with  our  faces 
turned  toward  the  Mecca  of  our  desires,  perfected  our  ablutions  with 
the  religious  zest  of  Turks.  Good  beef  gives  a  man  strength,  an 
aphorism  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  age ;  yea,  a  pot  of  good  hum- 
ming ale  beside,  enfeebleth  him  not.  By  this  Utaie  the  artillery  of 
heaven  began  to  play,  the  lightnings  flashed,  but  when  the  genera^ 
who  had  charge  of  the  expedition,  stretching  out  his  arm  majestically 
to  the  great  breast-work  of  mountains,  said,  ^  Do  you  think  that  you 
can  scale  those  batteiies?'  each  one  replied  modestly  yet  firmly,  with 
concert  of  voice  and  speech :  *I  will  try.  Sir.' 

A  serene  smile  overspread  the  face  of  Napoleon,  as  he  ordered  the 
baskets  of  provision  to  be  placed  in  the  wagon.  *•  Gentlemen,'  he 
said,  '  the  work  is  as  good  as  done.    Consider  your  hands  shook.' 

We  were  to  drive  some  miles  to  the  last  bounds  of  cultivation,  to 
a  farm-house  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  primeval  forest.  There  the  car- 
riage was  to  be  left,  we  were  to  mount  horses,  and  through  a  narrow 
bridle-path  try  a  steeper  ascent.  We  had  scarcely  gone  two  miles, 
when  the  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  all  the  signs  were  unpropitious, 
and  in  dogged  silence  we  pushed  on  toward  the  solemn  realms  where 
we  expected  to  pillow  our  heads  for  the  night.  With  the  thirst  for 
adventure  somewhat  abated  by  copious  floods  of  rain-water,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  first  stopping-place.    While  the  man  of  the  house  looked 
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after  the  horses,  we  went  within-doors,  where  the  good  woman  who 
had  seen  our  approach  was  bustling  about,  and  had  already  set  a 
table  and  placed  thereon  sundry  bottles  of  root-beer,  pieces  of  apple- 
pie,  and  a  plate  of  cake,  as  if  the  rite  of  refection  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter-of-course. Moreover,  her  volubility  was  great,  especially  in  favor 
of  the  root-beer,  which  she  at  once  decanted,  and  which  frothed  and 
foamed  up  from  its  dark  sediments,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  her  praise. 
We  took  a  little,  and  nibbled  the  cake  like  mice.  Very  soon  Napo- 
leon came  in.  His  fiatce  was  rueful ;  some  ominous  courier  had  evi- 
dently arrived,  and  a  council  of  war  must  be  held.  It  appeared  that 
the  saddle-horses  were  out  of  the  question ;  the  hurricane  of  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  had  thrown  down  great  numbers  of  hemlocks  directly 
in  the  path,  and  the  rest  of  our  advance,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  of 
the  pedestrian  kind.  Bingham  (the  name  of  our  obliging  guide) 
looked  interrogatively  at  us,  we  at  one  another,  and  then  at  the  old 
woman,  who  immediately  interpreted  the  liquid  glance,  and  uncorked 
another  bottle  of  beer. 

Obstacles  are  the  very  pavement  to  great  deeds,  and  the  path  of 
glory  is  strewn  with  them.  The  idea  of  victory  presumes  resistance, 
and  only  ignominious  ease  could  ever  chuckle  over  such  an  exploit  as 
reaching  a  desired  point  in  a  rail-road  car  or  a  sedan  chair.  The 
heroic  in  our  natures  was  fired  up  by  the  idea  of  having  to  trudge 
three  or  four  miles  on  foot  in  a  storm  to  a  cloud-capped  mountain-top. 
The  arrangements  were  forthwith  made,  and  the  party  was  equipped 
and  marshaled  in  single  file,  as  follows :  First  the  guide :  over  his 
left  shoulder  was  swung  a  telescope,  wherewith  to  look  through  the 
mists;  over  hi^  right  a  large  bundle  of  blankets,  and  a  tub  containing 
bread  and  various  '  things.'  On  his  left  arm  was  a  tin  pail,  holding 
three  rolls  of  yellow  butter,  some  salt,  pepper,  ham,  pork,  cheese, 
and  various  ^  things.'  Next  followed  the  man  of  the  farm,  with  a 
tremendous  hump  upon  his  back,  made  up  of  more  blankets,  shawls, 
overcoats,  and  so  forth,  and  on  his  left  arm  a  great  basket  with  sand- 
wiches, crackers,  chunks  of  meat,  pickles,  lemons,  sugar,  tea,  tin  cups, 
plates,  saucers,  spoons,  knives  and  forks.    Next  came  my  friend  Seth 

,  who  bore  up  under  a  heavy  shawl,  holding  also  an  umbrella 

over  his  head,  while  the  writer  of  this,  the  very  originator  of  the  un- 
dertaking, with  great  humility  brought  up  the  rear,  to  whip  on  the 
tardy  with  a  walking-stick  which  was  an  heir-loom,  and  which  he 
always  carries  on  journeys.  Reverend  Hugh  Peters,  two  centuries 
ago,  took  out  his  jack-knife  from  his  breeches  pocket,  and  cut  it  while 
a  green  sapling,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  celebrated  for  shad. 
Hugh  Peters,  dying  on  the  scaffold  in  King  Charles'  time,  bequeathed 
it  to  Resolved  Hubbard.  Resolved  had  a  brass  ferule  put  on  it,  and 
stumped  about  the  world  with  it  all  the  days  of  his  life.    Resolved  left 
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it  to  his  grand-son,  who  went  to  California  with  it  in  1848,  and  his 
widow,  for  the  consolation  which  I  tried  to  administer  to  her  in  af- 
fliction, gave  it  as  a  thank-offering  to  me.  It  is  a  very  homely  stick, 
hy  no  means  straight,  but  I  Ijave  ornamented  it  with  a  mlver  rim  on 
which  is  an  inscription.  On  this  occasion  I  meant  it  not  only  to  sus- 
tain my  steps,  but  also  to  measure  the  journey.  I  would  beguile  the 
way  by  counting  every  step :  so  having  accomplished  one  thousand 
paces,  I  sat  upon  a  rock  and  notched  a  mark  upon  the  cane.  Crouched 
down  in  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  woods  I  reminded  myself  of  Sterne's 
prisoner. 

The  path  lay  over  roots  and  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  mountain- 
side oozed  out  water  at  every  pore.  Five  hundred  paces  only  were  ac- 
complished at  the  second  stage.  A  little  farther  on  we  were  impeded 
by  the  first  barricade,  three  fallen  hemlocks  with  all  their  out-jutting 
limbs,  which  would  have  been  a  formidable  entrenchment  for  an  In- 
dian foe,  and  a  tight  squeeze  for  a  bear  to  get  through.  We  charged 
resolutely,  and  came  out  of  the  scrape  with  only  Seth  torn  in  the 
breech,  and  a  jar  of  pickles  upset  on  the  ground.  About  eight  hun- 
dred paces  further  on  we  came  up  with  a  still  more  formidable  ob- 
struction of  the  same  kind.  The  trees  of  a  giant  growth  had  become 
so  interlocked  and  interlaced  in  their  fall  as  if  they  had  perished  in 
struggling  with  one  another,  they  presented  so  many  sharp  out-jutting 
splinters,  underneath  there  was  such  a  false  footing  of  moss,  decayed 
bark,  and  trash,  that  to  creep  under,  climb  over,  or  to  get  around 
them  was  of  equal  difficulty.  In  this  onset  the  telescope  was  lost,  very 
much  to  our  regret.  The  forest  through  which  we  were  attempting 
to  force  a  passage  was  of  magnificent  growth,  and  had  scarcely  been 
touched  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  but  the  slow  tooth  of  time  had 
gnawed  into  the  aged  trunks,  the  worm  had  consumed  their  core,  the 
invi>ible  winds  had  brought  them  down  with  a  crash,  and  their  bodies 
lay  stretched  out  all  around,  well  defined  in  form,  but  so  far  gone  in 
decay  that  the  foot  could  kick  them  to  pieces.  Oh !  how  suggestive 
in  its  solemnity  is  a  vast  primeval  forest  I  The  refeent  tornado  had 
caused  great  havoc.  Many  trees  had  been  snapped  short  near  the 
root,  but  had  been  stayed  in  their  fall,  and  seemed  to  threaten  as  we 
passed  beneath.  With  great  difficulty  we  scrabbled  through  perhaps 
a  half-dozen  barricades,  and,  pretty  well  used  up,  arrived  at  a  hut 
called  the  half-way  house.  Here  we  stopped  an  hour  to  refect.  There 
was  a  splendid  spring  near  by.  It  was  as  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crys- 
tal. As  it  flowed  over  the  pebbles  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  bubbled  up 
and  effervesced  with  its  own  life,  and  was  sweetened  by  our  own  thirst 
and  eager  desire,  it  was  a  root-beer  of  inestimable  value. 

We  would  fein  have  tarried  longer  at  the  hut,  but  time  was  pre- 
cious, and  the  acdivity  was  now  steeper,  while  the  obstructions  would 
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be  greater  at  every  step,  bat  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  through  the  clouds.  We  pushed  on,  carried  some  more  barri- 
cades, and  I  added  another  mai'k,  signifying  a  thousand  paces,  on  the 
old  walking-stick.  Have  you  ever  had  to  encounter  uphill  work ? 
Who  haa  not  ?  But  the  air  becomes  more  bracing  the  bigher  you  go, 
and  you  gather  courage.  We  had  now  passed  the  region  of  dense 
forest,  descended  into  a  little  sheltered  clearing  where  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  hut  and  an  Vinfinished  house  of  considerable  dimensions, 
while  immediately  in  front  lay  long-extended  ridges  of  bare  rock 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  position  where  we  stood.  This 
height  remained  to  be  climbed,  and  we  judged  it  best  to  accomplish 
the  work  before  sun-down,  and  not  trust  the  chances  of  a  pleasant 
morrow.  We  therefore  deposited  all  our  baggage,  and  began  at 
once.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  we  stood  upon  the  high  peak  of  Mans- 
field Mountain.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  violently,  but 
we  had  not  come  in  vain.  The  atmosphere  was  not  clear,  but  the 
effect  of  the  fogs  rolling  up  from  the  valleys  as  from  so  many  caul- 
drons, and  the  vast  billows  of  white  cloud  surging  against  innumera- 
ble peaks,  was  inexpressibly  grand.  I  have  before  attempted  to 
describe  the  scenery  of  this  mountain,  and  shall  say  little  about  it 
now.  As  the  sun  sank  down  with  gorgeous  effects,  we  saw  the  whole 
extent  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  many  islets ;  beyond  lay  the  Adi- 
rondacks ;  on  the  opposite  side  the  ranges  of  the  Green,  and  farther 
still,  though  inadequately  defined  at  present,  the  White  Mountains. 
What  an  awful  depth  to  the  valleys,  whose  forests  looked  like  patches 
of  shrubbery.  I  approached  the  edge  of  some  over-beetling  rocks, 
and  recoiled  with  fear.  Chill  blew  the  night«  air,  the  sun  soon  disap- 
peared, leaving  long  streaks  of  light  in  the  west :  we  paced  a  few 
minutes  longer  over  the  bleak  ridge,  then  descended  to  the  habitation 
which  lay  protected  at  its  base.  It  was  well  that  we  did  not  put  ofiT 
until  the  morrow  what  could  be  done  to-day.  But  our  adventures 
had  just  begun.  O  memorable  night  I  Full  of  romantic  perils  I 
What  steel  pen  is  worthy  to  inscribe  them  ?  I  wish  I  had  a  quill  from 
the  pinion  of  that  gray  eagle  which  I  saw  wheeling  about  the  distant 
promontory,  and  coming  down  in  narrowing  circles  to  his  eyrie,  with 
something  in  his  talons  which  looked  like  a  young  lamb  I  Constiter- 
ufU  eomcel  all  my  hair  stood  on  end  that  night. 

The  house  which  was  to  shelter  us  was  unfinished,  but  inclosed.  In 
onef  corner  was  a  stove — all  the  better  for  that;  in  another  a  large 
pile  of  straw.  That  was  to  form  our  bed.  We  unpacked  our  pro- 
visions, but  we  left  above  what  we  did  not  find  below,  some  remains 
of  light.  We  had  of  matches  a-plenty,  but,  lamentable  oversight,  in 
our  hasty  departure,  we  had  forgotten  to  bring  candles.  The  only 
remedy  was  to  kindle  up  a  rousing  fire  in  the  stove.    Going  without. 
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we  fumbled  in  the  dark  for  sticks,  but  they  were  so  besoaked  with 
rain  that  with  all  the  help  of  newspapers,  letter  envelopes,  straw,  and 
a  small  lump  of  fresh  butter  beside,  they  would  not  bum,  and  the 
stove  remained  black.  We  were  cold,  wet  and  hungry. 
'  This  is  a  fffie  pickle,'  said  I. 
'  Yes,'  said  Bingham,  *  my  wife  put  them  up.' 
A  feeble  cachinnation  was  the  result  of  this.  We  made  a  final  at- 
tempt at  lighting  up,  crammed  in  some  more  straw,  puffed  up  our 
cheeks,  and  blew  with  frantic  violence  on  three  coals  trying  to  keep 
one  another  warm.  We  then  distributed  provisions  by  a  sense  of 
feeling.  Thb  done,  the  ultimatum  was  to  go  to  bed,  whereupon  the 
straw  was  duly  arranged  on  the  floor.  Seth  and  myself  were 
stretched^ out  in  a  corner,  and  covered  with  two  blankets;  our  worthy 
friends  disposed  themselves  in  some  other  parts  of  the  tabernacle. 
Kever  did  I  hear  it  rain  as  it  did  on  that  night,  although  the  sun  had 
gone  down  fitvorably.  It  came  not  in  drops,  nor  in  sheets,  nor  in 
torrents,  nor  as  out  of  spouts,  or  out  of  buckets,  but  as  my  ear  is  my 
judge,  by  the  hogshead  full.  It  also  dripped  in  upon  our  blankets, 
drop  afler  drop,  with  a  regularity  which  would  have  served  to  meas- 
ure time.    It  was  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock  among  the  clouds. 

^  Bingham,'  said  I,  'are  there  any  wild  beasts  upon  these  mountains? ' 
'A  few  panthers,  some  bears,  and  now  and  then  a  moose.' 
'  Have  you  got  the  door  fastened  ? ' 

'  No,  the  house  is  not  yet  fitted  with  bolts,  but  I  have  put  a  brick 
against  the  door.' 

'Oh  I  dear  me  I  You  might  as  well  have  a  brick  in  your  hat. 
Do  n't  you  think  we  ought  to  set  a  watch? » 

*  Yes,  if  any  mischief  is  on  foot,  I  will  let  you  know  when  it 's  a — 
JSruinJ* 

{Seth  from  the  adjacent  straw :)  '  I  should  like  to  see  a  bear  risk 
any  thing  in  such  a  game.' 
'Why!' 

'  Because  he  would  lose  his  etakesJ* 

'  Well  done  I  But  no  more  of  this,  at  a  solemn  time,  and  in  a  sol- 
emn place.' 

We  here  got  upon  a  long  discourse,  intermitted  sometimes  to  listen 
to  the  swashing  storm,  about  the  night-side  of  nature,  dark  mysteries 
connected  with  the  spiritual  part  of  us,  illustrated  by  examples,  either 
contained  in  books  or  within  our  own  knowledge,  double  appearances 
of  individuals,  ghost-stories,  remarkable  coincidences,  and  such  like. 
I  here  inquired  of  my  friend  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  letters 
published  about  fifty  years  ago,  of  Lord  Lyttleton  the  younger.  On 
his  replying  in  the  negative,  I  proceeded  to  tell  the  following,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  episode  in  our  adventures. 
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^Lord  Lyttleton,  so  distingaished  for  his  inherited  talents,  and  alas ! 
for  reckless  profligacy,  whose  death  was  so  very  remarkable,  relates 
that  when  once  on  a  hunting-party  with  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  hunt  was  joined  by  an  agreeable-lookjng  man,  a  perfect 
stranger,  whose  perilous  leaps  astonished  the  oldest  hunters.  As  there 
was  something  or  other  beaide  in  his  general  bearing  which  won  upon 
the  beholders,  when  the  chase  was  over  he  was  invited  to  the  castle 
to  dine  with  the  company.  He  was  at  first  modest  and  reserved,  but 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  he  was  invited  to  lend  his  share  to 
tbe  converse  of  the  gay  party,  he  poured  forth  such  brilliant  sallies  of 
wit  and  anecdote,  his  knowledge  was  so  universal,  and  his  accomplish^ 
ment  so  marked,  that  until  the  mid-night  hour  none  moved.  After 
that,  when  there  was  a  disposition  to  seize  the  night  candles  he  started 
off  on  some  new  tack,  or  sang  enchantingly.  He  had  a  fbanifest  re- 
luctance to  retire.  At  last  the  general  rout  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed, and  the  guests  were  shown  to  bed.  At  about  two  o'clock  in 
^he  morning  the  inmates  of  the  castle  were  aroused  by  the  most  ter- 
rific screams.  The  servants  were  running  about  the  corridors,  but 
their  search  was  vain :  all  was  as  still  as  death.  Again  in  a  half  hour, 
the  same  screams  and  agonizing  appeals.  They  appeared  to  come 
from  the  stranger^s  chamber,  but  on  entering  it  he  lay  in  apparent  re- 
pose. The  servants  were  commanded  to  keep  a  watch,  and  when  the 
source  of  the  noise  was  but  too  evident,  they  burst  suddenly  into  the 
stranger's  room.  They  found  him  on  his  knees  in  bed,  lashing  and 
scourging  himself  most  furiously,  and  in  a  gore  of  blood.  He  begged 
'  pardon,  and  promised  to  disturb  the  house  no  more.  Before  daylight 
he  went  to  the  stable,  saddled  his  horse,  dashed  off  into  th^  country, 
and  has  been  never  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?' 

'  Oh !  it 's  a  bloody  story.  Credat  Judcsus^  non  ego.  I  'm  going 
to  sleep.' 

I  heard  Bingham  laugh,  and  his  companion,  the  root-beer  manufac- 
turer, snore,  then  fell  over  on  my  side  and  got  into  a  slight  doze. 
How  long  I  lay  thus  I  cannot  well  say,  but  I  was  aroused  from  it  by 
a  gurgling,  then  by  a  smothered  noise  like  that  made  by  an  ox,  when 
his  neck  is  pulled  down  to  the  ring  in  a  slaughter-house,  and  then  by 
an  out-bursting  yell  of  such  singular  and  dreadful  quality,  that  no 
war-whoop  could  equal  it.  My  heart  leaped  up  into  my  throat.  Both 
Bingham  and  the  farmer  were  on  their  legs  in  an  instant,  groping 
about,  crying  out,  *'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  The  noise  became  more 
aggravated.  I  tottered  upon  my  legs.  Seth  appeared  to  be  strug- 
gling in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  was  a  panther  I  feared  who  had 
stolen  in  and  was  now  throttling  him.  I  reached  desperately  toward 
the  spot.    Seth  lay  there  as  rigid  as  a  log.    1  shook  him  violently,  and 
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moved  him  with  immense  effort.    He  uttered  a  deep  groan,  then  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  raised  his  head. 

*'  O  Seth,  Seth  I  what  is  the  matter?  You  have  alarmed  the  whole 
household ! ' 

•  Oh !  that  bloody  story  I    I  have  dreamed  it  all  over  ag«n ! ' 

I  would  not  here  discourse  about  dreams,  or  what  cobwebs  they  are 
made  of.  These  cobwebs  are  too  fine  for  us  to  unravel  so  as  to  un- 
derstand the  stitch  of  Queen  Mab.  They  are  woven,  but  never  un- 
woven. Ghostly  secrets,  who  can  make  you  known  ?  I  attempt  no 
philosophical  essay,  but  this  I  say:  from  beuig  torn  to  pieces  by 
beasts,  thrown  over  precipices,  or  strangled  by  boa-constrictors,  if  I 
never  eat  another  supper,  may  I  be  preserved  from  such  phantasies  of 
the  horrid  nightmare.    They  are  the  fac-simile  of  reality. 

The  night  wore  on  until  that  time  of  intense  stillness  which  pre- 
cedes the  dawn,  and  when  just  beginning  to  doze  again,  I  heard  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  locomotive  letting  off  puffs  of  steam. 

^Bingham,'  I  cried  out,  ^  is  it  possible  that  we  can  hear  the  noise  of 
a  steam-engine  at  this  distance  ?  * 

No  answer. 

^  Bingham,  is  that  a  locomotive  ?' 

'No.' 

At  that  instant  came  a  tremendous  uproar,  as  if  a  bureau  had 
fallen,  as  if  a  load  of  wood  had  tumbled  down-stairs,  and  the  side  of 
the  house  were  crushed  in. 

•Bingham!  Bingham!    What's  that?* 

To  my  horror  I  found  he  had  gone  out,  and  the  door  was  wide 
open.  Presently  I  detected  the  sound  of  muffled  footsteps —  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  like  that  of  a  bear,  all  about  the  room.  I  woke  up 
Seth,  who  was  sleeping  soundly. 

He  was  very  much  vexed  at  being  disturbed,  saying  that  he  had 
been  uncomfortable  and  cold  the  whole  night,  and  was  just  getting 
into  a  balmy  repose.  Moreover,  he  was  disposed  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  a  bear ;  said  there  were  no  bears  in  the  mountains,  if  so,  all  the 
better,  he  should  like  a  bear-steak,  and  more  such  bravado.  He 
thought  that  I  was  nervous,  and  wound  up  by  charging  me.  with  be- 
ing a  coward.  It  was  not  long, 'however,  before  he  changed  his  tone, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  he  would  have  quaked  in  his  shoes  if  he  had 
them  on.    Tramp !  tramp  I  tramp  I 

•  I  think,'  said  he,  •  that  there  is  an  animal  of  some  kind  in  the  room. 
It  may  be  a  stray  cub.    Hark !  where 's  Bingham  ? » 

•  Bingham  I  he  is  not  here.  He  has  run  away,  and  do  n't  you  see 
the  door  is  open.' 

•  Just  reach  me  my  breeches.  They  are  on  the  candle-box  at  your 
head.    I  've  got  a  jack-knife  in  the  pocket.' 
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*  Look  after  your  own  breeches.    I  can't  find  them  in  the  dark.' 
Could  I  have  stretched  my  hand  as  far  as  the  forehead  of  my 

worthy  friend,  who  had  just  complained  of.  the  cold,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  I  should  have  found  it  bathed  in  a  profuse  perspiration.  We 
awake  unharmed  from  dreams,  but  reality  must  be  met.  Though 
pretty  well  strung  up  for  any  emergency,  I  must  confess  that  by  this 
time  I  felt  a  little  trepidation,  not  having  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  those  terrific  yells.  The  animal  seemed  to  be  promenading 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  sometimes  in  a  slow  march,  and 
then  in  little  leaps.  Seth  and  I  now  whispered  together  in  consulta- 
tion, and  leaning  on  our  elbows,  tried  to  see  through  the  dark,  for  that 
there  was  a  movement  of  some  kind  was  beyond  question.  A  gust  of 
the  night-wind  slammed  the  door  wide  open,  causing  us  to  start,  and 
at  the  same  moment,  between  and  at  the  foot  of  our  two  bed^,  (I  could 
actually  hear  the  heart  of  my  friend  beat  against  his  ribs,)  there  stood 
out  clearly  two  balls  of  fire,  which,  after  glaring  with  silent  splendor, 
moved  off,  and  went  out  in  the  dark.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Had 
both  of  those  recreant  men  fled  from  the  spot  and  left  us  to  our  fate, 
to  be  eaten  up?  We  had  no  pistol,  except  a  pocket-pistol,  but  this 
little  revolver  was  of  no  use  — half  the  charges  had  been  drawn. 

^  Bingham  I  Bingham  I ' 

Slam-bang!  slam-bang! 

*  I  've  got  him ! ' 

Back,  back  into  thy  hiding-place,  thou  tell-tale,  thumping  heart. 
The  beast  out  of  the  wood  is  slain.    What  is  it  ? 

The  door  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  coming 
day  we  saw  two  forms  stealing  in,  dragging  after  them  a  large  box. 

*  What  have  you  ? ' 

^A  hedge-hog!  The  varmint!  he  smdt  the  victuals,  and  has 
gnawed  a  large  hole  in  the  side  of  the  house.' 

As  the  blessed  light  was  beginning  to  stream  in,  we  rose  to  inspect 
the  pidze.  Then,  by  dint  of  waking  up  his  feelings  with,  a  short  stick, 
we  knew  what  it  Was  to  see  *  the  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.' 
He  was  in  a  pretty  state  of  excitement  to  be  sure,  showing  bis  points 
and  shoving  up  his  whole  back  into  a  prickly  rampart,  as  bad  as  any 
we  had  passed  through  the  day  before.  But  if  nature,  instead  of  only 
putting  him  on  the  defensive,  and  there  leaving  him,  had  furnished 
him  with  offensive  weapons,  like  his  cousin  the  essence-peddler,  we 
should  not  have  poked  at  him  with  a  stick.  Although  he  looks  a 
little  savage  when  galled,  his  head  is  beautiful  and  his  eye  soft.  I 
bore  him  away  as  a  trophy  of  the  expedition,  but  after  holding  him  in 
bonds  only  a  single  day,  he  gnawed  himself  out,  and  escaped  to  the 
free  state  whence  he  came.  It  is  a  vulgar  mistake  that  the  porcupine 
has  the  faculty  of  darting  his  quills  to  a  distance,  as  the  essence-peddler 
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has  of  scattering  his  aromatic  wares.  Nature  is  infinitely  varioas  in 
her  moods.  His  points,  however,  when  they  onee  stick,  as  in  the 
head  of  a  dog,  unless  soon  drawn,  will  work  their  way  out  on  the 
other  side,  which  makes  bim  an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with  in  a  close 
tussle.  Therefore,  he  walks  his  native  wilds  unmolested  by  the  beasts 
who  live  around  him,  and  as  he  courts  the  most  inaccessible  seduaions, 
there  the  poor  creature  should  be  let  alone  by  man. 

We  now  found  the  whole  landscape  covered  with  fog,  so  that 
nothing  was  left  us  but  to  return.  We  made  our  ablutions  with  water 
from  a  choice  spring,  and  having  searched  around  for  dry  sticks  suc- 
ceeded better  in  firing  up,  got  our  boots  and  clothes  dry,  and  partook 
of  a  good  breakfast,  not  much  the  worse  fot  previous  fatigue,  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  awful  adventures  of  the  night.  It  is  usually  accounted 
easy  work  to  go  down-hill.  FacUia  descensus  Avemi.  But  I  cannot 
altogether  agree  with  the  poet.  It  is  harder  to  control  the  steps,  or 
to  select  the  way.  When  coming  down  the  same  mountain-side  on 
horse-back,  the  sure-footed  animal  never  bungled  over  stumps,  slipped 
on  smooth  bark,  or  fell  while  commg  down  rocky  steps  like  those 
over  which  Putnam  dashed,  but  although  the  reins  were  thrown  upon 
his  neck,  and  he  was  ever  turning  aside  his  head  to  grab  a  mouthful 
of  fern,  he  moved  with  all  the  security  of  a  goat.  But  we  found  not 
the  same  facility  on  the  stairs.  At  the  barricades  the  work  was  as 
hard  as  before.  Here  w6  lost  time  in  looking  after  the  telescope  in 
vain.  Approaching  the  half-way  house,  we  heard  the  neighing  of 
steeds,  and  saw  signs  of  unusual  bustle.  Preparations  were  making 
for  a  party  of  ladies  to  ascend  on  the  next  week.  There  were  several 
stout  fellows  with  axes  going  to  dear  the  obstructed  path,  so  that  the 
fair  cavalcade  might  advance  and  the  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  jteej^ 
out  from  the  leafy  coves  to  salute  the  new-come  wood-nymphs.  Then 
should  these  last  interrupt  the  solemnity  of  the  sacred  grove  with 
shouts  and  laughter,  while  the  rocks,  which  for  centuries  untold  had 
been  invaded  only  by  the  winds,  or  felt  the  fall  of  the  snow-flake, 
should  be  strewed  all  over  with  the  crumbs  and  fra^ents  of  a  pic-nic. 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  progress  until  arriving  at  the  farm- 
house. There  the  good  wife,  who  had  seen  our  party  as  they  defiled 
out  of  the  woods,  had  already  arrayed  upon  the  table  some  bottles  of 
foaming  root-beer  and  some  doughnuts  (here  called  nut<$akes)  just 
from  the  pot,  and  although  we  had  partaken  largely,  we  could  not 
wdl  resist  the  eloquent  appeal.  I  will  add  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  the  hedge-hog  down  the  mountain,  and  that  my 
friend  who  had  the  horrible  dream  contracted  a  number  of  gray  hairs 
in  consequence,  and  has  since  begun  to  be  bald,  and  that  for  myself  I 
have  labored  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  ever  since.  Out  of  seve- 
ral of  the  largest  quills  which  the  porcupine  very  fretfully  drove  into 
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the  stick  with  which  I  only  in  the  gentlest  manner  poked  his  ribs,  I 
selected  one,  from  which,  small  as  it  was,  I  caused  a  pen  to  be  made, 
with  which  this  narrative  is  written. 

I  will  now  simply  add,  that  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  who 
have  already  been  on  the  White  Mountain  tour  and  desire  a  new 
sensation,  of  any  scholars  who  wonder  whither  they  shall  scamper  in 
vacation,  of  any  who  are  released  from  their  professional  cares  when 
the  dog-star  rages,  I  hope  that  it  may  induce  them  to  turn  their  steps 
to  the  Green  Mountains.  Nor  let  them  be  deterred  by  the  disasters 
which  beset  myself  on  this  occasion.  I  followed  the  same  route  once 
again  during  the  last  summer.  The  worthy  Bingham  has  now  erected 
a  large  house  provided  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  hotel,  at  the  topmost 
peak,  and  has  made  the  road  as  good  as  that  of  the  Simplon,  and  has 
plenty  of  saddled  horses,  and  guides  always  ready.  There  is  an  ob- 
liging landlord  and  an  exceedingly  neat  hostess  at  this  mountain-house. 
Better  broiled  steaks,  sweeter  bread  and  butter,  m9re  excellent  coffee, 
cleaner  beds,  a  purer  atmosphere,  could  not  be  found.  It  is  the 
Astor  House  of  those  altitudes.  There  I  beheld  the  orb  of  day  go 
down  most  gorgeously  on  a  serene  night  in  June,  and  hb  lingering  re- 
flections upon  the  floating  clouds,  the  long  streaks  of  light,  the  ap- 
pearance of  islands,  all  bathed  with  lustre,  and  the  reluctant  dying  out 
of  day  in  the  west  exceeded  all  which  I  had  conceived  of  Italian  skies. 
There,  at  mid-night,  I  clambered  up  a  peak  to  see  the  round  and  blood- 
red  moon  roll  up  above  the  horizon,  and  sitting  with  a  perpendicular 
wall  behind  my  back  to  protect  me  from  the  cold  night  air,  and  with 
my  old  cloak  wrapped  about  me,  watched  the  moon  as  she  rode 
through  banks  of  clouds,  and  the  scene  evanesced  continually.  I  saw 
seas  and  islands,  and  headlands,  gardens  of  the  Hespcrides,  a  river, 
and  Cleopatra's  decorated  barge.  There  again  I  sat  as  the  sun  arose, 
and  watched  his  effects  upon  the  mists  of  the  valleys.  Oceans  rolled 
beneath  me,  waves  and  snow-capped  billows  burst  upon  the  shores, 
and  so  gradual  was  the  advance  of  light  and  dispersion  of  the  clouds, 
that  I  could  not  tell  at  what  instant  the  illusion  vanished. 

Ere  long  the  tide  of  travel  will  set  in  this  direction,  bringing  much 
which  is  vapid  with  it.  But  I  will  promise  those  who  come  at  once, 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  Unteased  by 
bugs,  and  pertinacious  flies,  and  humming  mosquitoes,  they  will  enjoy 
sweet  dreams  afler  their  day's  fatigue,  instead  of  nightmare ;  and  I 
will  wager  that  if  they  are  as  fond  of  natural  history  as  of  natural 
scenery,  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  see  a  hedge-hog. 
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^w  A.  I  T  I  N*  a-. 

This  wind  that  cools  my  burning  brow, 
What  blessed  peace  it  brings  t 

As  if  this  summer  air  were  stirred 
By  countless  angel-wings. 

As  if  our  Christ  had  softly  laid 

His  hand  upon  my  brow : 
The  Shbphbbd's  voice,  the  Master's  words, 

I  hear  them  even  now. 

It  is  not  strange  —  this  golden  light, 
That  plays  above  my  head ; 

Are  not  the  angels  t>f  the  Lord 
Encamped  around  my  bed  ? 

I  seem  to  press  some  Calvary  cross. 
Outstretched  upon  my  bed ; 

And  now  I  only  wait  to  hear 
The  *  It  is  finished*  said. 

Tes,  through  these  days  that  tarry  long, 
These  silent  nights,  I  wait : 

I  only  wait  a  little  while 
The  openmg  of  the  gate. 

I  know  that  I  am  near  the  gate. 
For  when  night  comes  again, 

And  lights  in  Heaven's  wide  windows  fla^h 
Behind  each  8i4>phire  pane : 

T  is  then  my  pillow,  hard  and  rough, 

Another  Bethel  seems : 
I  sleep,  but  all  the  night  I  watch 

The  angels  in  my  dreams. 

They  flash  along  this  heavenly  way. 
As  if  to  Heaven's  broad  door, 

A  vine  had  climbed  up  through  the  sky, 
And  white-winged  blossoms  bore. 

So  now  I  know  my  home  is  near, 

That  I  am  near  the  gate : 
I  only  fold  my  hands  in  prayer. 

Then  knock,  and  knocking  —  wait ! 
PorUnwuth,  {IT,  IT.,)  Feb.  T,  1S60. 
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•STiiLTION"    I^IB^E*     IN-    A.XJ  S  TR-^IL.  I  A., 

Thb  ^  Bash '  of  Anstralia,  or  what  we  should  caU  '  the  country,'  is 
different  from  any  other  in  the  world,  both  in  respect  to  its  general 
features  and  the  character  of  its  vegetation. 

In  travelling  through  the  interior,  one  is  struck  with  the  almost 
total  absence  of  natural  beauty.  There  are  very  few  of  those  pictur- 
esque little  spots  common  to  most  other  countries,  where  the  delighted 
eye  loves  to  lingq;r,  and  which  once  seen,  remain  things  of  beauty  in 
the  mind  forever.  There  are  no  deep  glades  through  which  murmur- 
ing rivulets  run,  and  none  of  those  landscape  scenes  which  live  upon 
the  canvas  of  Turner  and  Durand.  AH  Australia  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  level  plain  or  sterile  mountain. 
.  When  a  traveller  first  leaves  one  of  the  Australian  cities,  and  makes 
acquaintance  with  the  Australian  Bush,  his  first  feeling  is  generally 
one  of  disappointment.  For  the  first  few  miles,  country  there  is  none, 
but  a  vast  expanse  of  muddy  tracks,  dismal,  melancholy,  curse- provok- 
ing. The  gigantic  trees  shed  showers  of  wet  leaves  as  the  sullen  wind 
whistles  through  their  tops ;  the  bullocks  sweat  and  labor  through  the 
sea  of  mud ;  their  driver  sweareth  complicated  oaths ;  while  the  forlorn 
traveller,  but  indifferently  consoled  by  a  poor  breakfast,  plods  wearily 
and  sadly  on,  and  thinks  Australia,  after  all,  ^  not  quite^  etc. 

To  see  the  bush  in  its  primitive  state,  before  the  foot  of  the  gold- 
hunter  has  been  planted  in  its  gullies,  or  the  woodman's  axe  heard  on 
its  ranges,  you  must  go  at  least  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
There  in  the  solitude  of  the  scrub,  bound  the  kangaroo  and  the  wallaby. 
The  wombat  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  the  '  chut '  of  the  wattle-bird 
mingles  with  the  magpie's  whistle.  On  the  plains  stalks  the  lordly 
emu,  and  the  wild  turkey  flies  with  awkward  wing  at  your  approach. 
The  rosella,  with  gaudy  wing,  and  the  gorgeous  parrot,  hop  tamely 
around  the  &llen  trunks,  or  flash  like  living  fires  from  among  the 
leaves.  The  iguana  rattles  his  scaly  length  up  the  rough  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  the  bandicoot  peers  with  small  bright  eye  from  orifice  of 
a  hollow  log. 

For  miles  on  miles  in  certain  districts  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
a  dead  level,  without  a  single  hill,  or  a  single  spriqg  or  creek.  I  have 
frequently  travelled  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  without  seeing  a  drop  of 
water,  or  more  than  two  or  three  stunted  saplings.  In  journeying 
over  these  immense  plains  one  loses  heart  and  gets  discouraged.  An 
inn,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  is  faintly  seen,  and  recognized  as  the 
goal  of  the  forenoon's  march,  and  man  and  steed  press  forward  anew, 
but  somehow  the  building  never  seems  to  get  any  nearer.    The  seven 
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is  magnified  into  seventeen,  and  the  wearied  traveller,  laboring  pain- 
fallj  on,  with  the  hot  wind  scorching  his  brain,  looks  in  vain  for  cool- 
ing creek  or  refreshing  breeze. 

In  travelling  through  any  hilly  part  of  the  country  there  is  more  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  divert  the  mind  from  the  discomforts  of  the 
body.  Flocks  of  magpies,  cockatoos,  and  parrots  hover  around,  or 
settling  in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  shriek  out  their  discordant 
notes.  One  is  always  in  hopes  that  each  hill  or  '  stony  rise '  is  to  be 
the  last,  and  unless  too  fatigued,  the  very  alternations  between  hope 
and  disappointment  are  not  disagreeable.  Sometimes,  too,  we  come 
unexpectedly  on  some  shepherd's  hut  by  a  creek  si<]e,  where  the  cla- 
mor of  half  a-dozen  dogs  brings  out  the  shepherd's  wife  or  hut-keeper, 
and  we  make  an  excuse  to  ourselves  for  stopping  half  an-hour.  She 
produces  the  damper  and  cold  mutton,  and  sets  on  the  kettle  pre- 
paratory to  a  *  pot  o*  tea.'  We  enjoy  our  luncheon,  for  in  Australian 
phrase  '  a  feed  always  comes  handy '  in  travelling,  and  after  the  ac- 
customed smoke,  go  on  again. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  differently  people  estimate  distances.  Tou 
perhaps  set  out  from  a  station  in  the  morning  with  the  distance  to  the 
next  station  given  as  twenty  five  miles.  You  travel  on  brisk  and  fi-esh 
in  the  cool  morning  air  for  a  few  miles,  till  the  sun  rises  high  and  hot, 
and  you  plod  wearily,  dustily  along,  thinking  of  cool  springs  and 
breeze  and  shade,  till  you  meet  a  shepherd  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
a  couple  of  inquisitive  dogs:  on  being  asked  the  distance  to  Chim- 
side's  Mount  Wannon  Station,  he  ^  guesses '  (for  the  English  some- 
times guess)  ^  It 's  about  twelve  miles.'  Of  these  twelve-  you  do 
four,  and  on  inquiring  of  a  bullock-driver,  he  says :  *  WeU,  people  call 
it  fourteen  mile  from  Chimside's  to  Mooloo  Creek,  two  miles  back, 
but  Zcall  it  a  mighty  good  sixteen.'  So  we  go  listlessly  on,  hoping 
little  for  seven  or  eight  miles  more,  when  one  of  Chimside's  stockmen 
rides  up.  He  will  surely  be  correct.  To  the  usual  question  he  makes 
answer  as  follows :  ^  You  see  yon  hut? '  (about  two  miles  oSl) 

*  Yes,  we  see  it.' 

*Well,  from  that  Boomer's '  hut »  to  the  home-station,  is  exactly 
twelve  miles.' 

'  Thank  you :  but  why,  pray,  do  you  call  it  the  *  Boomer's  hut  ? ' 

'  Why,  you  see  once  on  a  time  we  used  to  use  it  as  a  shepherd's 
hut,  and  he  had  a  tremendous  wife :  Lor',  sur'  I  may  live,  she  was  a 
strapper,'  (here  he  cracks  his  heavy  whip  as  a  mark  of  emphasis,)  ^  a 
regular  savage,  thundering  big  woman,  six  feet  odd  high,  and  able 
to  lick  any  two  men  in  a  rough-s(nd  tumble  fight.  Lord  !  she  was  a 
screamer ! '  (reflectively.)  '  Well,  one  day  the  blacks  got  afoul  of  her, 
and  sure  as  I  'm  alive  and  on  Brown  Jerry,  if  she  did  n^t  shoot  two 
on  'em  and  brain  another  one  with  his  own  waddy.    She  was  a 
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Boomer  of  a  woman,  and  no  mistake.  She  's  moved  away  long  ago, 
and  we  do  n't  use  the  hut  any  more ;  but  every  body  calls  it  the 
*  Boomer's  hut' ' 

This  legend  having  been  concluded,  we  part ;  the  stockman  rides 
slowly  away,  cracking  his  heavy  stock-whip,  and  we  again  resume  our 
weary  march.  The  miles  prove  to  be  pretty  long  ones,  and  we  after- 
ward find  that  a  ^  stockman's  mile '  is  well  known  as  a  measure  of 
distance. 

In  olden  time,  that  is  to  say,  before  gold  was  discovered,  travellers 
through  the  interior  of  Australia  were  always  made  welcome  at  sta* 
tions.  Owing  to  his  seclusion  and  distance  from  the  larger  towns, 
and  the  lack  of  postal  conveniences,  the  squatter  was  but  too  glad  to 
hear  any  chance  scrap  of  passing  news.  Tired  of  the  same  routine  and 
the  same  people,  a  new  face  was  a  passport  to  all  the  comforts  of  a 
bush  home ;  and  no  traveller,  whether  gentleman,  laborer,  or  convict, 
bat  was  gladly  received  and  reluctantly  parted  with. 

The  welcome  was  rough  and  homely,  but  sincere.  The  way-farer 
needed  no  special  invitation  to  make  himself  at  home.  If  the  house 
was  empty  he  walked  in,  took  down  the  tea-bag,  made  up  the  fire  and 
put  the  kettle  on,  and  hunting  up  the  mutton  and  damper,  quickly 
provided  for  his  own  wants.  When  the  settler  returned  his  simple 
*  good  evening,'  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  presence  of  the  traveller, 
or  suspicion  of  forwardness  in  his  thus  helping  himself;  and  after  sup- 
per the  fiost  very  probably  brought  out  the  strong  waters  which  re- 
mained after  the  last  shearing,  and  those  who  had  no  particular 
sympathy  with  each  other  in  any  thing  else,  found  cheerful  companion- 
ship in  the  bottle.  A  traveller  could  go  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back from  Sydney  to  Adelaide  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  find 
rough  quarters  but  a  ready  welcome  every  where. 

Soon  after  the  existence  of  gold  was  discovered,  things  began  to 
alter.  The  refuse  of  every  quarter  of  the  earth  poured  into  the  dig- 
gings. Gamblers  from  California  and  the  worst  class  of  convicts  and 
ticket-of-leave  men  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Sydney  took  up 
their  line  of  march  for  Bendigo  and  Ballarat.  The  generous  settler, 
who  would  gladly  provide  for  the  chance  traveller,  was  overrun  vith 
trampers.  Not  satisfied  with  the  willing  gifts  of  shelter  and  food, 
they  wantonly  abused  their  entertainer's  confidence,  stole  his  flour, 
robbed  his  orchard,  killed  his  sheep,  and  worse  than  all,  carelessly  lefk 
down  the  slip-panels  of  his  paddock-fence,  whereby  he  lost  his  horses 
and  his  choice  brand  of  imported  bulls.  Day  after  day  troops  of 
travellers  turned  his  house  into  a  hotel  without  a  thought  of  payment, 
and  every  morning  revealed  some  fresh  theft.  The  settlers  soon  be- 
gan to  grow  crusty.  It  was  a  hard  tax  to  kill  two  or  three  sheep  and 
consume  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  flour  a  day.    Finally,  many  of 
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them,  losing  all  patience  at  these  transgressions,  permitted  no  one  to 
stop  all  night,  bat  compelled  them  to  camp  out,  and  were  rather  re- 
Inctant  even  to  sell  provisions  at  any  price. 

The  travellers  could  not  in  reason  do  other  than  blame  themselves. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  right  a  company  of  hungry  people  have  to  en- 
ter a  man^s  house  without  leave  or  license,  and  help  themselves  to 
whatever  it  contains,  without  the  least  idea  of  payment ;  but  a  great 
outcry  at  once  arose  against  the  settlers  as  inhuman,  inhospitable 
and  selfish.  People  said  it  was  a  shame  that  men  who  had  grown 
rich  by  pasturing  their  sheep  and  cattle  on  government  land  should 
refuse  shelter  to  any  body,  especially  to  gold-diggers,  whose  wants 
had  raised  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  provided  a  convenient 
market  for  the  settlers. 

The  settler  on  his  part  retorted,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  his  own.  That  he  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  section 
of  ground  where  his  house  stood,  and  rented  the  rest  of  his  run  from 
government  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  was  subject  to  have  his  lease  can- 
celled at  any  time  when  the  ground  was  selected  for  sale  by  auction  ; 
that  he  had  always  kept  open  house  for  travellers  so  long  as  they 
came  in  reasonable  numbers,  but  that  he  did  n't  see  the  right  that 
people  had  to  experience  his  hospitality  and  then  dig  for  gold  on  his 
ground,  cutting  up  the  fairest  and  best  parts  of  his  run,  frightening 
his  cattle,  and  destroying  his  fences. 

So  the  war  raged,  the  diggers  denouncing  the  squatters  as  a  proud, 
selfish  set  of  upstarts,  and  the  squatters  hating  the  diggers  as  lawless, 
dissipated  scoundrels,  and  their  natural  enemies. 

Some  of  the  settlers  however,  made  it  a  point  never  to  refuse  a 
night's  shelter  and  food  to  any  traveller,  no  matter  of  what  condition 
or  degree,  thinking  that  such  accommodation  was  due  to  them  whose 
labor  had  trebled  the  value  of  their  stock,  as  well  as  providing  them 
with  a  nearer  and  better  market.  Settlers  of  this  last  class  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  men  to  work  on  their  stations  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  for  in  Australia,  as  every  where  else,  a  good  name  goes 
far,  and  the  open-handed  squatter  could  hire  men  frequently  at  his 
own  wages,  while  his  more  close-fisted  brethren  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  do  their  own  shepherding. 

Many  and  fierce  were  the  battles  between  the  diggers  and  the  set- 
tlers in  respect  to  the  right  of  mining  on  private  property.  The  mat- 
ter was  officially  discussed  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  profound 
arguments,  productive  of  late  hours  and  much  printing,  ensued.  Fi- 
nally it  was  decreed  that  inasmuch  as  in  the  Crown  Grants  all  mine- 
rals and  rights  of  mining  were  reserved  to  the  Queen,  the  diggers  had 
a  right  to  prosecute  their  researches  in  any  place  they  pleased,  except 
in  public  roads,  and  that  whenever  land  already  in  occupation  should 
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be  taken  for  mining  purposes,  the  owner  should  be  refunded  the 
amount  of  his  purchase-money,  and  be  compensated  for  his  im- 
provements.  Even  this,  however,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  settler  natu- 
rally feels  that  his  vested  rights  ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  that  no 
sum  of  money  can  compensate  a  man  fully  for  destroying  the  ties  of 
a  homestead. 

In  many  cases  of  later  years,  when  miners  have  reason  to  think  that 
any  particular  lead  of  gold  will  diverge  so  as  to  enter  on  private 
ground,  they  have  appointed  committees  to  wait  on  the  ownei*s  and 
arrange  the  terms  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  every 
claim  marked  out  or  shaft  sunk  on  the  disputed  premises. 

It  is  not  bany  years  since  the  settlers,  or  lessees  of  Crown  lands  on 
a  depasturing  license  were,  comparatively  speaking,  poor  people. 
They  held  their  land,  it  is  true,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  their  wants  were 
few  and  easily  supplied.  The  produce  of  the  wool  and  hide  sent  to 
Sydney  and  Adelaide,  (for  as  yet  Melbourne  was  not,)  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  wages  of  the  few  men  who  worked  on  the  station,  and  fur- 
nish such  necessaries  as  would  last  until  the  return  of  the  shearfng 
season ;  but  one  or  two  dry  seasons  reduced  the  stock  greatly ;  a  dis- 
ease known  as  the  black-leg  decimated  the  cattle,  and  the  scab,  catarrh 
and  foot-rot  swept  off  the  sheep  by  thousands.  Unable  to  pay  their 
hired  men  and  to  carry  on  the  station-work,  many  squatters  were 
confpelled  to  mortgage  their  leases  to  agents  in  the  cities,  and  com- 
missions, charges  and  interest  rapidly  accumulating,  weighed  tbenr 
down  with  a  load  of  debt  that  seemed  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
removal.  Station  property  became  a  drug,  and  many  of  the  finest 
runs  in  the  land  changed  hands  for  a  mere  trifle. 

When  the  diggings  broke  out,  the  price  of  stock  rose  at  once ;  sheep, 
worth  at  one  time  but  three  or  four  shillings,  speedily  brought  fifteen 
or  sixteen  shillings  each,  and  cattle,  which  not  long  before  had  been 
boiled  down  for  their  tallow,  sold  for  three  and  four  pounds  per  head. 
The  settlers  began  to  grow  rich;  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  retain  possession  of  their  runs,  cleared  off  their  incum- 
brances, and  talked  of  new  houses,  and  trips  home  to  England.  One 
gentleman  who  had  three  or  four  stations  much  encumbered,  and  was, 
before  gold  was  discovered,  often  pressed  for  money  to  pay  his  annual 
license-fee,  now  sells  eight  or  ten  thousand  sheep,  and  two  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  besides  an  enormous  quantity  of  wool  annually,  and 
has  been  heard  to  boast  that  he  was  ^  disgustingly  rich.'  But  he  is, 
notwithstanding,  so  close  that  his  selfishness  has  grown  to  be  a  by- 
word, and  he  is  universally  known  as  *  Hungry  Thompson.' 

As  in  all  new  countries  the  early  Australian  settlers  were  obliged  to 
protect  their  newly  discovered  and  acquired  territory  by  force  of  arms. 
The  aborigines,  though  individually  cowardly,  when  collected  together 
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in  large  bodies,  proved  themselves  to  be  exceedingly  formidable  an- 
tagonists. Their  arms  consist  of  the  Q>ear,  waddy,  and  boomerang. 
The  spears  are  wooden,  like  those  of  all  savages,  with  points  hardened 
in  the  fire.  The  waddy  is  simply  a  club  in  shape  a  good  deal  like  an 
az-handle,  bat  the  boomerang  merits  a  more  partionlar  description, 
as  a  weapon  peculiar  to  Australia.  It  is  made  from  a  bough  growing 
at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  body  of  a  sapling,  like  the  knee 
of  a  ship,  and  is  brought  down  by  the  rude  art  of  the  savage  to  a 
thin  edge,  and  when  finished  is  about  seven  inches  each  way,  and 
about  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bend  or  angle.  The  skill  attained  in 
throwing  the  boomerang  is  wonderful.  The  cockatoo  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  tree,  or  the  kangaroo  quickly  bounding  through  the  un- 
derwood, is  struck  with  equal  facility  by  these  singular  weapons, 
which  have  the  advantage  over  fire-arms  ^om  their  capability  of  being 
fired  around  a  comer.  By  a  peculiar  method  of  holding  or  of  dis- 
charging the  boomerang,  the  Australian  native  can  hit  an  object  be- 
hind, before,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the  weapon  can  be  thrown 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  back  directly  at  his  feet. 

Some  few  degenerated  natives  may  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Melbourne,  earning  a  shilling  or  two  by  throwing  the  boome- 
rang, but  they  are  generally  very  inferior  marksmen,  and  any  one 
who  wishes  to  see  the  weapon  in  skilful  hands  must  go  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  on  some  of  the  remoter  stations  he  will  find  blacks  who 
are  proficients  in  the  exercise,  and  will  display  its  powers  to  perfection 
for  the  simple  gratuity  of  a  piece  of  tobacco. 

Oftentimes  in  his  daily  rides  through  the  run,  as  the  leased  ground 
is  termed,  the  early  settler  would  find  one  or  two  of  his  catile  speared 
and  the  herds  in  disorder,  scattered  and  lost.  The  unsaspecting  shep- 
herd eating  his  dinner  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  whUe  his  flock 
camped  during  the  noonday  sun,  has  often  paid  the  penalty  of  his  care- 
lessness with  his  life,  or  returning  at  night  found  his  hut-keeper  mur- 
dered, and  all  his  provisions  stolen,  while  he  himself  has  been  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  to  the  home-station,  perhaps  five  or  six  miles  distant, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  yelling  natives,  and  his  flock  driven  off  to  be- 
come scattered  and  a  prey  to  the  wild  dogs. 

No  settler  ever  went  abroad  without  a  gun  slung  over  his  saddle- 
bow, always  in  perfect  order  for  firing,  for  an  imperfect  cap,  or  any 
carelessness  in  loading,  might  cost  him  his  life.  An  overseer  on  a  sta- 
tion once  told  me  that  he  should  never  forget  the  mingled  sensation 
of  thankfulness  and  horror  which  he  experienced,  when  after  r^um- 
ing  home  one  day,  having  menaced  and  driven  ofl*  a  party  of  savages 
with  his  gun,  he  found  that  he  had  no  cap  on  either  barrel ! 

Frequently  the  murders  and  depredations  of  the  natives  grew  so 
intolerable  that  for  'mere  self-preservation  the  settlers  from  three  or 
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four  stations  would  assemble  with  all  their  available  force  of  stockmen 
and  laborers,  all  mounted  and  armed,  and  make  a  descent  on  some 
neighboring  encampment  of  blacks,  when  scores  of  the  unfortunates 
were  massacred.  However  their  enormities  may  have  justified  such 
a  retaliation,  (a  question  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss,)  many  unneces- 
sary cruelties  were  certainly  practised,  and  one  savage  who  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  peculiar  atrocity,  was  captured  and  bound  alive  on 
an  ant-hill,  and  there  left  to  the  torture  of  a  lingering  and  most 
painful  death  I  a  refinement  of  cruelty  worthy  of  the  Inquisition. 

After  many  years  a  black  police  was  organized  of  natives  partly 
civilized,  and  who  from  their  knowledge  of  the  language  and  habits 
of  their  countrymen  were  admirably  fitted  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
These  fellows  proved  in6nitely  more  unmerciful  than  the  settlers  them- 
selves. Well  quali6ed  by  their  nature  and  bush  education  for  such  a 
purpose,  these  black  rascals  followed  tracks  invisible  to  any  eyes  but 
their  own,  and  on  coming  up  with  the  offender,  seldom  endeavored  to 
take  him  alive,  but  shot  him  with  seeming  delight. 

Wherever  a  native  has  met  with  his  death  his  comrades  never  come, 
believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  hovers  around,  and  a  grave 
or  grave-shaped  mound  can  often  be  seen  in  front  of  or  near  many  old 
houses,  placed  there  years  ago  as  a  protection  against  the  incursions 
of  the  natives.  This  seems  strange,  for  the  aborigines  do  not  bury 
their  dead  or  burn  them,  but  wrap  them  in  sheets  of  stringy  bark  and 
suspend  them  between  two  trees.  In  travelling  through  the  far  inte- 
rior it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  these  melancholy  objects  mourn- 
fully swinging  in  the  wind. 

When  South-Australia  and  New  South- Wales  were  infant  colonies, 
and  as  yet  Victoria  was  undiscovered  or  unpenetrated,  labor  of  course 
was  scarce.  The  early  settlers  formed  their  own  stations,  built  their 
own  huts,  branded  their  own  cattle,  and  sometimes  shepherded  and 
sheared  their  own  sheep.  The  but  was  built  of  slabs  got  roughly 
out  from  the  gum  or  box  trees,  and  roofed  with  broad  sheets  of  stringy^ 
bark.  The  stable  was  a  mere  shed.  The  wool-shed  was  the  largest 
and  most  convenient  building  on  the  station,  and  the  press  the  great- 
est expense  to  the  settler.  He  lived  on  one  unvarying  diet,  beef  or 
mutton,  damper  (unleavened  bread)  and  tea,  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, with  an  occasional  kangaroo-^teak.  He  took  part  in  shearing 
his  own  sheep,  and  then  droye  a  team  of  his  own  bullocks  to  town 
with  the  wool.  He  did  not  disdain  to  get  drunk  in  Sydney.  Com- 
panionship he  had  none  but  of  the  roughest  order.  Of  books  lie  had 
but  few ;  the  Complete  Farrier,  a  treatise  on  farm  stock  and  their 
management,  and  an  odd  volume  or  two  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ;  music  found  no  place  in  his  house.  Eternal  talk  of  sheep,  cat- 
tle and  horses,  branding,  shearing,  stock-riding  and  horse-breaking 
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occupied  hia  eveniDgs.  He  got  a  newspaper  about  every  month,  and 
a  letter  from  his  agent  twice  a  year.  Most  of  tbe  settlers  had,  like 
Falstaff,  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  was  made  of^  and  if 
they  had  any  children,  there  were  no  schools  to  send  them  to,  and 
they  grew  up  in  horse-breaking,  bullock-driving  idleness. 

Every  thing  was  on  a  rough  scale.  There  was  a  certain  rude  plenty, 
but  not  the  least  refinement.  Every  man  cut  what  he  wanted  from 
the  joint  with  his  own  jack-knife,  which  also  served  him  to  cut  up  to- 
bacco for  his  pipe,  and  salted  his  own  meat  with  his  own  fingers  from 
the  salt-heap.  The  parents,  far  away  from  humanizing  influences,  lost 
the  gentler  manners  of  early  life,  and  the  children,  never  having  had 
any  good  examples,  grew  pp  uncultivated,  untamed  and  uneducated. 

As  the  country  grew  more  thickly  populated,  and  churches  and 
schools  brought  religion  and  education  within  easier  reach,  their  influ- 
ence soon  began  to  show  itself.    It  took  long  to  undo  the  work  of  so 
many  years  of  neglect,  but  people  began  gradually  to  believe  that 
there  were  other  things  of  importance  in  the  world  beside  sheep,  cat- 
tle and  horses,  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  squatter's  conversation  ; 
that  it  was  somewhat  of  a  disgrace  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  not  to 
be  able  to  write  his  own  name ;  that  it  was  as  well  for  him  to  know 
whether  the  world  was  round  or  square,  and  a  few  other  simple  facts 
to  help  him  on  through  life.    At  the  present  time  many  families  in 
the  interior  employ  private  tutors,  of  various  degrees  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  whose  salaries  are  in  general  lower  than  those  of  common 
shepherds,  but  the  blessings  of  education  are  by  no  means  as  widely 
diffused  in  the  interior  of  Australia  as  even  in  the  yestern  portion  of 
our  own  more  favored  land. 

Wealth,  however,  has  begun  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  people.  The  slab  hut  has  given  place  to  the  weather-boarded  cot- 
tage, and  in  some  instances  to  stone  structures  of  great  pretence.  The 
homely  fare  is  superseded  by  every  variety  of  dainty,  and  Sl  Julien 
Medoc  and  Sauteme  are  frequent  at  tables  where  a  few  years  since 
water,  or  '  post-and-rail  tea '  were  the  only  beverages.  The  settler  is 
clad  in  broadcloth,  and  rides  in  a  fancy  dog-cart.  No  longer  driving 
his  own  bullocks  to*Melbourne,  he  travels  thither  in  a  coach  and  puts 
up  at  fashionable  hotels  —  is  perhaps  elected  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  His  daughters,  scorning  now  to  milk,  employ  their  fin- 
gers at  the  piano,  or  in  the  mysteries  of  crochet-work,  and  go  to  see 
Carandini  or  Catharine  Hayes  at  the  opera.  Pater-famiUas  becomes 
a  politician  and  political  economist,  and  joins  in  the  vote  of  waftt  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry. 

From  the  distance  of  many  of  the  stations  from  any  city  or  large 
town,  it  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  time  of  the  settler 
would  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  but  it  is  not  so.    Necessarily  shut 
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out  from  frequent  intercourse  with  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Adelaide, 
he  seeks  society  among  his  neighbors,  and  drives  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters in  his  dog-cart  or  accompanies  them  on  horseback  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  without  a  thought  of  distance.    During 

*  mustering  time '  he  sises  all  his  male  acquaintances  for  miles  around, 
every  day,  and  forgets.the  passage  of  tifte  in  the  fierce  excitement  of 

*  running  the  cattle  in.' 

Twice  a  year  the  cattle  on  every  station  are  mustered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  branding  and  ear-marking  the  calves,  and  taking  an  account 
of  stock.  The  settler  sends  word  to  his  neighbors  that  he  shall  com- 
mence mustering  on  a  certain  day.  On  that  day  they  all  attend,  with 
all  their  available  help  of  stock-riders  and  outsiders  to  assist.  This 
plan  sei-ves  a  double  purpose,  since  it  helps  him  who  is  mustering  and 
enables  each  settler  to  recognize  by  his  brands  and  drive  on  to  his 
own  run  any  of  his  cattle  who  may  have  been  straying  or  running 
with  other  herds.  The  moraing  is  usually  devoted  to  mustering  the 
cattle,  and  when,  with  fierce  clamor  of  dogs  and  men,  and  cracking 
of  heavy  stock-whips,  the  '  mole »  of  two  or  three  hundred  beasts  have 
been  collected  from  their  several  camps  and  driven  into  the  drafting* 
yards,  a  breathing-spell  is  taken,  and  all  go  home  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  a  fire  is  kindled  and  the  brands  heated.  The  unconscious  cat- 
tle look  mournfully  over  the  rails  and  long  for  water.  The  gates  are 
opened  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  unbranded  calves  and  their  mo- 
thers driven  into  a  smaller  yard.  Now  a  stockman  enters  with  a  rope 
of  twisted  green  hide,  having  at  one  end  a  slip-knot  kept  open  with  a 
pole.  The  bellowing  calf  is  dragged  from  its  mother,  quickly  tripped 
with  leg-ropes,  and  in  an  instant  the  smell  of  burning  hair  and  flesh 
taints  the  fresh  air,  the  ears  are  cropped  or  slit,  and  the  cow  and  calf 
dismissed  through  another  gate  into  the  open  pasture. 

Sometimes  there  is  considerable  sport  at  these  musterings.  It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  a  beast  breaks  away  from  the  mob  several 
times  in  succession,  or  from  other  reasons  escapes  branding  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  is  at  last  caught  and  driven  into  the  yards.  By  this 
time  he  has  grown  to  be  a  strong,  lusty  fellow,  and  objects  strenuously 
to  the  confinement.  Maddened  by  the  smell  of  fire  and  the  cries  of 
pain  from  the  branded  cattle,  he  furiously  charges  every  person  who 
enters  the  inclosure,  and  it  takes  a  nimble  pair  of  heels  and  a  quick 
somerset  over  the  high  fence  to  escape.  In  such  cases  two  must  enter 
together,  and  while  one  distracts  his  attention  the  other  lassoes  him, 
or,  if  this  is  found  impracticable,  he  must  be  roped  from  the  outside. 

It  takes  no  mean  skill  in  horsemanship  to  assist  in  mustering.  The 
frightened  cattle  rush  at  full  speed  from  their  pursuers  through  the 
thickest  timber  and  down  the  steepest  hills.  When  they  go  in  the 
wrong  direction,  they  must  be  headed,  and  if  one  or  two  break  from 
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the  rest,  the  horse  must  be  tnnied  on  the  instant  and  the  cattle  driven 
back  with  the  stock-whip,  a  fearful  weapon,  the  crack  of  which  can  be 
easily  heard  a  couple  of  miles,  and  which  in  skilful  hands  will  cut  to 
the  bone  at  every  stroke.  Old  stock-horses  become  bo  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  work,  that  they  will  follow  the  windings  and  turnings  of  a 
single  beast  as  quickly  as  th^animal  himself  can  make  them,  and  it  re- 
quires long  practice  and  a  good  seat  to  remain  on  a  horse  who,  with- 
out any  previous  intimation,  turns  on  his  heel  in  an  instant  while  going 
at  a  full  gallop.  There  are  no  riders  in  the  world  superior  to  the 
native-bom  Australian  youth.  ' 

The  Crown  leases  may  at  any  time  be  cancelled  by  the  Government 
if  the  land  leased  is  required  for  other  than  pastoral  purposes ;  and  any 
person  wishing  to  purchase  land  held  under  a  depasturing  license,  can, 
upon  signifying  his  desire  to  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands,  have 
such  land  surveyed  and  put  up  for  sale ;  and  if  there  should  bo  no 
competition,  can  purchase  any  quantity  at  the  upset  price  of  one 
pound  per  acre. 

Large  townships  haVie  been  surveyed  from  the  public  lands,  and 
many  of  the  original  runs  greatly  reduced,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  diggings.  The  land  system  at  present  in  use  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  satisfactory  to  any  one  but  the  squatter.  Fre- 
quently it  happens  that  upon  the  sale  by  auction  of  any  portion  of  his 
run  the  settler  attends,  and  by  high  bidding  secures  the  land  for  him- 
self, at  a  price  perhaps  far  above  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  gi*eater  than 
any  farmer  could  afford  to  give.  The  very  paucity  of  rivers  and 
streams  of  water  gives  him  another  advantage,  for  if  he  buys  those 
portions  of  his  own  station  which  are  watered,  he  can  hold  the  rest 
without  fear  of  disturbance,  as  no  man  will  buy  land  where  he  must 
commit  a  trespass  every  time  he  requires  water. 

Greater  attention  than  formerly  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  grain. 
Many  settlers  grow  sufficient  wheat  and  oats  for  their  own  use.* 
Near  many  of  the  larger  interior  towns  the  land  is  divided  into  small 
sections  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  acres,  and  occupied  by  *  cockatoo 
farmers.'  Near  Albany,  on  the  River  Murray,  and  in  many  of  the 
interior  districts  of  New  South-Wales,  the  grape  is  largely  grown, 
principally  by  Germans,  and  wine  made  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  race  of  squatters  or  lessees  of  Crown  lands  can  never  become 
extinct.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  not  adapted  for  cultivation, 
and  fit  only  for  pastoral  purposes.  In  certain  districts,  where  gold  is 
believed  to  exist,  or  the  land  is  fertile,  the  runs  will  be  cut  up  by  min- 
ing, or  taken  as  farms;  but  there  are  many  stations,  every  foot  of 

1  ■         ■  ■  ■ 

*  Crown  leases  being  granted  for  depasturing  and  not  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
lessees  are  not  permitted  to  grow  grain  for  sale,  and  thus  compete  with  those  who  culti- 
vate purchased  land. 
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wlueh  k  parehased  groond^  auEKl  vhidi  «r^  ik>I  )ik^^  (K^ka  iWir  $v^^l\^ 
^ical  fintores^  ever  to  be  dbturbed  ia  th^  $earv)i  R^r  $\^K)^  Th^  ^rv^iU^r 
portioQ  of  the  bud  front  iog  Hobtsou"^  B^iy^  K^twtvu  tWKui^^  M^d 
Meiboarne  belongs  to  one  gentleman^  who  a):$o  h;j^  tour  otb^r  »uUv>%i«^ 
only  two  of  which  are  leased  from  Governments 

Elegant  houses  are  taking  the  |>lace  of  the  $laVbuilt  huU  iu  >vhU^ 
the  early  settlers  dwelt ;  the  black  population  19  nearh*  «^^tUH'^  and 
except  in  the  confines  of  the  unejc)>loriHl  di^trict^  )H>r(Vot)Y  harmlv^; 
almost  every  part  of  the  interior  is  within  reasonalJe  di^tauoe  A\mu  a 
post-office;  freqaent  intercourse  with  the  woi^  i^efineil  }H^pu)ation  of 
the  cities  has  softened  the  rude  manners  of  the  »i)uattt')>K  aiul  \h^  yU- 
iDg  generation  of  native-born  Australians)  with  the  ailvuuti^e  of  a 
bett*er  education  and  better  associates  than  thoir  AUhorSi  havt^  t^vtn^ 
opportunity  of  improving  the  capabilities  of  thoir  country,  aiul  (bYolo|i- 
ing  its  resources.  Rich  in  mmerals,  almost  every  where  adui^tetl  for 
pastoral  purposes,  and  in  many  district^  luxuriantly  fertile^  A\iiitr»lla 
needs  but  an  enterprising  people  and  an  oflicient  govenunoiit  tu  tukti 
a  &ir  stand  among  nations. 


II    O    I»   IQ  . 


Hope  *8  a  deceitful,  lying  brute ! 

I  proved  her  such  long  yours  Ago ; 
She  often  says  she  41  give  mo  fhiit, 

But  all  I  ever  get 's  a  blow. 

She  told  me,  when  a  little  one 
To  school  barefooted  running, 

That  life  was  one  long  day  of  fun : 
I  now  know  she  was  ^Amning.' 

(It  little  seems  like  fun  or  play, 
This  being  dunned  and  dunning, 

Or  'twixt  the  banks,  from  day  to  day, 
Kept  like  a  river,  running,) 

And  when  a  bigger  boy  I  grew^ 
Of  wrestling  I  was  fimd,  I  own, 

Becaose  Hope  sakl  sbe*d  'see  me 
throc^:' 
She  only  meaot  she  *d  see  me  thrown. 


I  Vc  Ihrod  no  bottor  with  the  fUir, 
The  dear,  tonuonthig  oroatiiruit  t 

I  *vo  loved  In  turn  all  H\m\tiH  of  hair, 
All  atyloH  of  foet  and  foatiirw, 

Hope  told  me  little  brown-halrod  Him, 

To  wlunn  I  was  a  aultor, 
Would  have  me :  when  I  SMkud  ht  r  Ut, 

She  said  I  did  n't  nuit  her  i 

With  fcH'llngs  hurt  and   hc'art  uli^h 
riven, 

I  really  knew  not  what  (/>  d^) ; 
Ky  wretched  self  [  M  tliitn  have  given, 

And  gladly,  for  i|  aingle  Hvk, 

Hope  led  me  next  tall  J  auk  Uf  r/mrif 
Bui  she  *  the  questl/H)  *  f>arri«d, 

Six  mnnihM  or  morti,  Jusi  iif  (he  t^|M/r<, 
Then  told  me  she  wm  tmaSttA  i 


hi  €Ttrf  fi^  or  rmming  match,  ,  And  tiras  by  Hope  eadi  Hsme  U  /W^m^, 

rBy  seorw  I  Ve  made  such  malcfaes«>       Wh^we'er  hy)mttVm  fcwJtU-w, 

Hopekdmetotije'soofe'er'scntd),*    t'ntil  at  last  I  ask  a  be#H 
Bat  kA  aw;  scored  with  BcratdsM.      j     Bvtsll  I  fci's  the  miuUfif 
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KINO  ROIL.:^:  -A.  r>K£:.AJVE  OIF  A.  T^INTTER'S  I^GHTT.* 

TARL.    THE      UESSENOER. 

King  Rolf  sitting  on  bis  throne  in  the  great  North  Building,  did 
emerge  from  a  profound  doze,  and  yawning  right  royally,  said  to  Olaf, 
the  Chancellor :  'What  time  is  it,  Old  Olaf? » 

'  Two  by  the  clock,  King  Rolf,*  the  Chancellor  replied, 

*  Furthermore,  tell  me,  ancient  Olaf,'  said  the  King,  '  what  day  of 
the  year  it  is?  I  have  been  dozing  here  so  long,  that  upon  mine 
honor  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  now  this  year  or  the  next.* 

'  »T  is  this  year  as  yet,  O  King  I '  the  Chancellor  said,  '  else  is  the 
almanac  perjured.  Ten  only  are  the  hours  yet  remdning  to  the  old 
year.  When  next  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  the  Young  Year  will  reign.» 
•  '  Good  I '  quoth  the  monarch ;  *  I  will  meet  the  youngster  with  my 
war-club,  and  see  if  he  hath  the  temper  of  his  fathers.  By  the  Great 
Bear,  w&  shall  have  war  to-night.  I  will  not  lie  here  dozing  like  a 
hedge-hog  all  the  winter ;  I  '11  have  a  war.  The  hosts  shall  be  here 
in  two  hours.  We  will  be  beyond  the  Great  Lakes  when  the  first 
darkness  comes  upon  the  land.  Where  is  Goblin  Yarl?  Hallo, 
Devilkin !  Goblin  Yarl,  ho !  come  forth.  Who  knows  what  has  be- 
come of  the  little  knave  ?  ' 

'  I  kpow,  O  King  I '  said  Olaf  the  ancient  Chancellor.  'A  half  an 
hour  ago  Yarl  Koboldus  came  to  me  with  a  slate  and  arithmetic  under 
his  arm  and  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  asked  permission  to  retire  to 
the  cellar  to  cipher,  saying  that  Gurth  the  Groom  might  stand  at  his 
post  till  your  majesty  awaked ;  and  I,  being  greatly  rejoiced  to  see 
the  youth  so  studious,  bade  him  go.' 

'A  marvellous  student,  indeed,'  said  the  Bang.    'Gurth,  go  down 
cellar  and  beseech  Master  Philosopher  to  lay  aside  for  a  short  time  ' 
the  weighty  problems  which  occupy  his  brains,  and  come  hither.' 

Gurth  the  Groom  thereupon  departed  in  quest  of  the  young 
disciple. 

Who  is  King  Rolf?  what  realm  does  he  rule  ?  Go  to  the  far  north, 
pass  the  out-post  icebergs,  enter  the  ice-girt  Arctic  gulfs,  and  lo !  the 
realm  of  Rolf  is  before  you.  He  rules  over  ice  and  snow,  over  frozen 
seas,  over  mountains  that  thrust  their  white  pinnacles  into  the  sky, 
over  rocks  in  the  mid  ocean,  against  which  the  Arctic  billows  beat. 

Where  hath  defiant  man  not  gone  ?  what  land  hath  he  not  seen  ? 
He  has  roamed  over  all  oceans ;  he  has  threaded  the  labyrinths  of  the 

*  See  Editoe's  Table  of  the  present  number. 
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far-off  archipelagos ;  he  has  clambered  to  the  fountains  of  rivers  that 
roll  from  savage  momitains ;  he  has  descended  into  the  caverns  of  the 
groand ;  he  has  crossed  deadly  deserts,  explored  forests,  the  habita- 
tions of  monsters;  lions  and  the  untamed  elephant  has  he  slain  in 
eastern  wildernesses ;  Leviathan  has  he  hunted  in  western  seas.  Only 
one  realm  of  the  earth  is  it  forbidden  him  to  enter,  and  that  is  the 
kingdom  of  Rolf  the  Northman. 

Rolf  is  the  last  of  the  ancient  powers  of  the  earth.  All  the  others 
have  been  driven  from  their  thrones  by  the  enginery  of  man.  Navi- 
gators, with  their  thundering  cannon,  have  routed  the  old  bearded 
kings  of  the  ocean.  Pioneers,  with  their  axes,  have  hewn  down  the 
parks  of  the  primeval  foresters.  The  rifles  of  hunters  have  driven  the 
venerable  herdsmen  of  the  prairies  from  their  droves  of  wild  horses 
and  buffalo.  Every  where,  save  in  the  Arctic  kingdoms,  the  ad- 
venturous sons  of  Japhet  have  destroyed  the  kings  who  ruled  the 
earth  before  man  was  made  from  the  dust  thereof.  Their  sea-captains 
in  vain  beat  agidnst  the  gates  of  this  empire  of  ice.  Rolf,  with  his 
dukes  and  barons  and  red-bearded  retainers  behind  their  fortresses, 
laugh  in  derision  at  man's  endeavors. 

The  aspect  of  these  Arctic  regions  is  to  human  eyes  cold,  cheerless 
and  death-like.  But  steer  your  pinnace  into  the  uttermost  inlet  where 
Polar  navigators  have  penetrated ;  you  will  see  before  you  a  wall  of 
ic6  which  no  man  has  passed.  But  I  am  a  magician ;  to  me  the  crystal 
gates  will  open.  Enter  and  let  your  eyes  be  unsealed,  and  lo  1  what 
a  fair  kingdom  you  behold  in  the  mellow  moon-light  I  Here  are  royal 
hills  and  vales ;  here,  too,  are  forests,  and  in  them  are  wild  boars  and 
stags  and  all  kinds  of  kmgly  game,  and  stalwart  foresters  range  the 
woods  with  their  long  hunting-spears.  Here  behold  great  black  tarns 
girded  with  ice ;  therein  swim  the  royal  whales.  Lo !  yonder  the 
herds  of  reindeer  pasturing  on  the  plains,  tended  by  ruddy  herdsmen, 
and  lo !  the  &ir  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  in  the  dells  of  the  mountains, 
watched  by  young  shepherds.  Who  are  these  red-bearded  spearmen 
running  on  their  skates  swifler  than  wild  deer  ?  who  these  champions 
driving  to-and-fro  in  the  sledges  so  furiously  ?  who  these  lancers  play- 
ing riotous  games  on  horseback,  like  Arctic  Mamelukes  ?  These  are 
the  foUo'wers  of  the  King's  standard.  In  the  midst  of,  the  realm 
stands  the  vast  castle  where  Rolf^s  ancestors  have  ruled  and  feasted 
as  many  centuries  as  the  world  has  stood. 


GuKTH  the  Groom  returned  empty-handed.  *  I  have  searched  the 
cellar,  an 't  please  your  Majesty,'  he  said,  ^  and  neither  hide  nor  hair 
of  Yarl  the  Goblin  do  I  find.    Perhaps  the  rats  have  eaten  him  up.' 
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^I  hope  they  have,'  quoth  the  Kbg;  'I  will  grant  them  a  general 
amnesty  for  service  rendered  to  the  State  if  they  have  devoured  the 
knave.* 

Then  spoke  up  Pepin,  another  groom  of  the  house.  ^  An 't  please 
your  Majesty,  I  think  that  I  can  tell  where  Goblin  Yarl  is,  if  I  might 
make  bold  to  speak.' 

'  Speak,  honest  Pepin,'  said  the  King. 

*  An 't  please  your  Majesty,'  the  groom  said,  '  the  rats  have  not 
eaten  up  the  Kobold,  neither  the  mice  nor  the  owls.  Nothing  has 
eaten  him  up,  an 't  please  your  Majesty.  But  he  sits  on  the  great 
staircase  eating  a  pie  which  he  stole  from  the  kitchen.' 

*  Aha! '  cried  the  King,  ^  eating  a  pie,  is  he  ?  Bring  Mr,  Philoso- 
pher  here  by  the  ear.  I  foresee  that  the  villain  will  be  hanged ;  he 
doth  nothing  but  eviL    Haul  him  hither  by  the  ear.' 

Thereat  Pepin  hastily  retired,  and  presently  returned,  leading  by 
the  ear  the  reprobate  who  had  so  audaciously  despoiled  the  royal 
kitchen. 

^  Oho  I  Mr.  Philosopher,'  quoth  the  King,  ^  so  you  have  turned  up 
at  last.  It  was  reported  that  the  rats  had  beset  you  in  the  midst  of 
your  studies  and  eaten  you  up.  In  fact,  a  large  and  ill-favored  rat  was 
arrested  not  ten  minutes  ago  with  blood  on  his  left  whisker,  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  crime.  We  must  have 
hb  indictment  amended.' 

'  An  't  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Pepin, '  did  I  not  say  that  the  rats 
had  not  eaten  him  up,  nor  the  mice,  nor  nothing  ?  I  found  him  eat- 
ing the  pie.  Behold  the  cheeks  of  the  Goblin,  how  the  pie  has  stuck 
to  them  as  he  crammed  it  into  his  mouth.  And  here  is  as  much  of 
the  pie  as  he  had  not  eaten,  an 't  please  your  Majesty,'  and  the  groom 
triumphantly  displayed  the  sorry  relics  of  a  once  fair  and  goodly  plum- 
pie. 

*It  grieved  me  sorely,  Mr.  Professor,  to  interrupt  your  studies,' 
said  the  King,  ^  but  there  occurred  to  me  a  grave  and  terrible  ques- 
tion which  made  my  head  ache  to  ponder  on,  and  I  wanted  the  royal 
mathematician  to  unravel  it.  'T  was  this :  if  one  philosopher  can  steal 
one  pie  and  eat  up  two  thirds  of  it  in  a  half-an-hour,  how  many  philo- 
sophers would  it  take  to  steal  a  pudding  in  the  same  time  and  eat  the 
whole  of  it?  Come,  wag  your  pencil;  let  x  equal  the  pudding. 
Pepin,  screw  up  the  Professor's  ear  a  little  tighter,  I  fear  it  is  loose 
and  the  wise  man  cannot  hear.' 

The  groom  did  as  he  was  bidden.  Kobold  Yarl  squealed  with  pain 
and  said,  '  O  great  Prince  I  I  did  not  steal  the  pie.  I  went*  down 
cellar  and  sat  on  a  tub,  with  my  slate  and  arithmetic,  ciphering  in 
subtraction,  when  the  cook  came  down  and  said  to  me,  ^  Thou  art  a 
nice,  decent,  well-behaved  lit^tle  gentleman,  O  Yarl  I  and  I  fear  you 
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will  catch  a  cold  in  this  damp  place,  so  come  with  me  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  pie  which  the  King  bade  me  make  for  thee ; '  which  I  did,  O 
King !  and  that  is  the  way  I  came  by  the  pie.  I  would  scorn  to  steal 
a  pie.  I  hate  pie,  but  since  the  Eang  bade  the  cook  make  it  for  me,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  eat  it.' 

'  Martyr ! »  said  the  King.  *  Seized  by  a  ferocious  cook,  tied  up  to 
a  marrow-bone  and  a  honible  pie  crammed  in  his  mouth.  There  was 
never  such  a  martyrdpm  heard  of  under  the  sun.  But  hark  ye !  knave, 
I  have  no  time  now  to  measure  you  your  deserts ;  I  am  going  to  have 
a  war.  Go,  get  your  skates ;  you  must  run  twenty  thousand  miles 
before  yon  pointer  marks  four.' 

Thereat  Goblin  Yarl  vanished  from  the  royal  presence  right  glad, 
as  it  seemed,  to  escape  further  discussion  of  the  flagrant  felony  in 
which  he  had  lately  been  caught.  In  precisely  two  minutes  he  re- 
turned, equipped  for  the  journey. 

I  will  describe  the  Messenger,  for  he  is  one  of  my  heroes :  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  very  shabby  treatment  of  his  heroes  by  a  historian  to  re- 
fuse them  a  paragraph  of  description.  This  young  perspn  was  pre- 
cisely one  yard  high,  but  he  made  up  for  his  deficiency  of  stature  in 
thickness,  squareness,  and  solidity.  He  was  a  perfect  knot  of  a  fellow. 
There  was  something  marvellous  in  his  solidity.  You  might  thwack 
him  on  the  head,  as  if  he  were  a  butternut,  without  so  much  as  mak- 
ing him  wink.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  features  about  him  were 
his  eyes.  These  orbs  were  amazingly  blue  and  bright,  and  bulged 
from  his  hard,  plump,  ruddy  cheeks,  betokening  swiftness,  pluck, 
enterprise,  and  various  other  qualities,  which  the  serious  student  of 
history  will  dot  fail  to  discover  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  He 
wore  a  jaunty  jacket  of  fine  fur,  fringed  with  clinking  icicles ;  and  his 
breast,  so  well  arched  that  you  longed  to  beat  it  with  a  drum-stick, 
was  covered  witb  a  vest  most  curiously  ornamented.  An  embroidered 
band,  in  which  was  stuck  a  short,  bristling  fbather,  confined  his  curling 
yellow  hair.  His  legs  were  thick  and  stalwart ;  a  pair  of  silver  skates, 
curling  fantastically  over  his  toes,  were  lashed  to  his  boots.  A  little 
hatchet  of  odd  workmanship  was  thrust  in  his  girdle,  and  a  silver 
whistle  hung  from  his  neck  by  a  chain. 

Contemplating  him  as  a  whole  —  the  square,  solid  frame,  the  mas- 
sive legs,  swifter  in  their  motions  than  a  humming-bird's  wings;  the 
bristling  feather,  the  somewhat  fierce  mouth,  with  its  curling  lips, 
and  above  all,  the  bulging  blue  eyes,  any  person  of  discernment  would 
say  at  once, '  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  my  honor,  I  do  assure 
that  if  there  ever  was  an  energetic  and  indomitable  goblin,  one,  look 
you,  dear  friends,  that  would  transact  business  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch, a  regular  staving,  go-ahead,  enterprising  fellow,  Herr  Tarl  is 
that  very  identical  goblin.' 
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As  for  the  moral  qualities  of  the  subject  of  this  brief  historical  por> 
traiture,  the  subject  is  a  delicate  one.  The  reader  has  seen  with  grief 
that  he  stole  a  pie.  I  desire  to  be  candid,  and  candor  compels  me  to 
say  that  he  did  steal  that  pie ;  but  as  he  may  have  been  a  monomaniac 
at  the  time,  the  public  are  respectfully  requested  to  suspend  their 
judgment  till  a  judicial  investigation  has  been  had.  I  think  that  an 
unprejudiced  and  enlightened  jury  will  say  that  he  was  a  monomaniac 
Alas  I  't  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  crazy ! 

King  Rolf  said  thus  to  Mercnrius  Yarl,  Eoboldus:  '60,  thou  buzz- 
ing skater,  to  Windhome,  to  Greenland,  to  Brugoland,  to  every  pro- 
vince of  my  realm,  and  bid  my  Lords  and  their  men  come  hither  with 
all  speed.  I  am  going  to  war ;  I  shall  beat  the  Old  Tear  to  death 
with  clubs.  Take  this  dagger  and  show  it  in  token  of  thy  authority. 
Oo  not  down  to  Windheim  thyself,  but  speak  to  the  Old  Pilot  and 
bid  him  go  down,  for  the  savage  brothers  would  crack  thy  knotty 
skull  if  thou  daredst  put  it  into  their  den.  Tarry  not,  O  goblin ! 
tarry  neither  to  play  thy  vile  pranks  in  Eric  Ironsmith's  work-shops, 
nor  to  plague  the  walruses,  nor  to  push  the  clumsy  bears  off  the  ice- 
bergs into  the  sea.    There,  be  gone !  vanish ! ' 


II. 

I    K    D    H    O    M    E  . 


The  monarch  waved  his  hand,  and  Yarl  the  Messenger  whirled  on 
his  skates  and  shot  out  of  the  hall  like  a  bullet.  .  Silently  the  round 
northern  moon  hung  in  the  mid-heavens,  and  the  bright  northern 
stars  flashed  gloriously  in  the  hemisphere  of  night.  Away  over  the 
field  of  snow  that  extended  to  the  eastern  horizon  the  messenger 
darted  more  swiftly  than  the  frightened  swallow.  How  the  silver 
skates  twinkled  in  the  moon-light !  how  merrily  clinked  the  fringes  of 
his  jaunty  jacket!  The  short,  stalwart  legs  fairly  buzzed,  and  so 
swift  were  their  movements,  that  one  could  no  more  see  them  than 
the  spokes  of  a  swift  chariot-wheel.  Sometimes  the  glancing  goblin 
paused  for  an  instant  in  his  flight  to  slide  for  a  league  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  then  the  little  legs  once  more  buzzed,  and  he  dashed  on- 
ward across  the  pale  plain. 

At  length  he  halted  on  the  brink  of  a  high  precipice.  Below  him 
lay  a  rude,  broken  field,  bounded  by  the  wall  of  ice,  and  beyond  this 
he  saw  the  black  waters  of  the  ocean  and  floating  bergs.  He  paused 
here  but  an  instant,  and  then  springing  valiantly  over  the  precipice, 
pursued  his  course  toward  a  mountain,  which  confronted  him  with  a 
&ce  of  haggard  precipices.  It  was  a  wild,  splintered,  chaotic  moun- 
tain, seamed  with  frightful  chasms  and  crowned  with  pinnacles 
sheathed  in  ice,  which  pricked  the  sky.    Cliffs,  formed  of  mingled 
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masses  of  rock  and  ice,  overhang  the  base,  and  ever  and  anon  ava- 
lanches of  loose  crags  came  thundering  down  from  the  summits, 
plunged  into  the  ocean,  and  filled  the  solitudes  with  uproar. 

^  Pilot,  ahoy  ! '  shouted  the  goblin,  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  to  an 
old  man  with  a  long,  white  beard,  who  sat  in  a  light,  sharp  canoe, 
such  as  the  Greenland  fishermen  use.  *  Hallo !  Old  Pilot,  come  cany 
me  down  to  Windhome.' 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and  said  slowly :  *  I  know  thee,  O  Yarl ! 
messenger  of  Rolf  the  King.' 

*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  the  whole  world  knows  me  and  trembles,' 
the  goblin  replied.  'But  come  ashore,  and  let  me  get  into  your  skiff; 
I  must  go  down  to  Windhome  straightway ;  it  is  the  command  of 
Harolfus,  Rex  Hyperboreanorum,  the  high,  mighty,  gigantic  and  im- 
pregnable Prince.' 

*  Thou  go  down  to  Windheim,  young  Kobold ! '  returned  the  old 
man ;  '  thou  durst  not.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  thou  liest ;  King 
Rolf  never  sent  thee  on  such  an  errand.  He  said  to  thee  thus : '  Bid 
the  ancient  Pilot  go  down  and  say  so-and-so  to  the  wild  winds ;  but 
do  not  thou  go  down,  O  Yarl !  for  they  will  destroy  thee.' ' 

'  Old  man,'  cried  the  goblin,  '  may  I  be  tossed  into  the  den  of  the 
grizzly  wolf  bigger  than  Behemoth  which  eats  every  morning  a 
puncheon  of  iron  anvils  as  a  sheep  munches  peas,  if  the  high  and  im- 
pregnable Prince  said  not  thus :  ^  My  son,  though  thou  art  not  great 
of  stature,  yet  thou  art  exceedingly  valiant  and  discreet,  and  I  there- 
fore desire  thee  to  go  to  Windhome  thyself  and  say  so-and-so  to  the 
giddy  brothers;  and  if  that  hoary  marine  vagabond  whom  I  have 
been  wont  .to  send  on  this  business,  is  in  any  respect  obstinate  or  un- 
civil to  thee,  split  the  old  rebel's  skull  with  thy  tomahawk ! '  Thus, 
O  Pilot!  spake  the  monarch  :  if  he  did  not,  then  am  I  a  liar.' 

'  I  know  full  well  that  thou  art  a  liar.  Master  Yarl,'  returned  the 
Pilot  drily.  *  But,  get  in ;  if  you  do  not  get  enough  of  Windheim, 
then  do  I  know  nothing.' 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  aver  that  you  know  nothing.  Old  Pilot,'  said 
the  messenger.  ^  About  fish-lines  and  such  things  you  doubtless  have 
a  very  considerable  knowledge,  but  when  it  comes  to  business  of  state 
and  diplomacy,  and  so  on,  gad,  my  good  fellow,  it  needs  a  man  of  the 
world.  Be  quick  now,'  he  continued,  springing  into  the  canoe,  and 
settling  himself  snugly  into  a  hole,  so  that  only  his  head  and  breast 
were  visible  above  the  deck  of  skins  which  covered  the  little  skiff. 

Thereat  the  ancient  boatman  whisked  his  paddle  like  a  very  youth, 
and  the  skiff  skinmied  the  surface  of  the  water  as  the  sword-fish  darts 
through  the  depths. 

Lo  1  the  mountain  was  hollow,  and  the  canoe  passed  under  a  vast, 
rude  arch,  supported  by  stupendous  rocks.    The  waters  of  the  sea 
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flowed  into  an  immeasurable  caveni.  It  was  still  then,  in  the  moonlight, 
but  how  the  huge  vault  was  wont  to  re-bellow  when  the  storms  were 
abroad  and  the  billows  rushed  in  and  thundered  against  its  walls. 

^Harkl '  cried  the  goblin,  as  the  skiff  glided  far  into  the  depths  of 
the  cavern ;  *  what  outlandish  noise  is  that,  Old  Pilot  ? ' 

*•  'T  is  Old  Triton  and  his  sons,  O  messenger  of  Rolf  1 '  replied  the 
boatman,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  a  singular  clamor  which 
sounded  through  the  hollow  mountain.  ^  They  are  the  cunninsrest  of 
musicians.  They  charm  the  great  arctic  fishes,  and  the  walruses  and 
bears,  with  crooked  horns.' 

^  Music  for  bulls  and  bears,  I  should  think,'  said  Yarl ;  '  faith,  I  do 
believe  it  would  so  tickle  the  delicate  nerves  of  a  whale  that  the 
monster  would  curl  up  like  an  eel.    Take  me  to  the  concert-room.' 

The  Pilot  then  paddled  the  canoe  to  the  entrance  of  a  dim  nook  in 
the  wall  of  the  cavern,  and  sure  enough  there  sat  the  great  arctic  Tri- 
ton on  a  block  of  ice,  with  his  forty  sons  gathered  around  him,  all 
blowing  with  might  and  main  on  conchs  and  crooked  horn««.  Wal- 
ruses, white  bears,  and  monstrous  sea-bulls  wallowed  in  the  water,  or 
sat  with  half-closed  eyes  on  cakes  of  ice,  reeling  as  if  drunk,  and  bel- 
lowed and  rebellowed  in  concert  with  the  lusty  Tritons,  while  huge 
whales  rolled  in  the  foam  they  themselves  had  made,  spouting  torrents 
of  brine,  and  threshing  the  water  with  their  tremendous  tails  in  ecsta- 
cies  unutterable.  Truly  it  was  an  outlandish  scene.  High  rose  the 
clamor,  and  the  rugged  autre  resounded  again  and  again  with  the 
quavers  of  the  ungainly  musicians,  and  the  hello  wings  of  the  bewitched 
cattle  of  the  sea. 

^  Hail  to  ye,  merry  gentlemen,'  cried  the  messenger,  standing  in  the 
canoe  as  it  danced  up  and  down  on  the  disturbed  water  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  nook,  'hail  to  ye  all  Tritons  and  demi-Tritons,  whales  and 
delicate  bears,  gentle  walruses  and  sweet  sea-bulls.  More  valiant  ma- 
sicians  never  saw  I,  no  not  even  in  the  galleries  of  high  Valhalla, 
where  once  I  peeped  by  stealth.' 

Then  did  the  uncouth  assembly  tremble  with  delight  because  the 
subtle  goblin  thus  spoke,  and  the  Tritons  blew  a  ten-fold  blast  on 
their  horns,  and  the  bears,  the  walruses  and  the  sea-bulls  roared,  and 
the  whales  wallowed  with  ten-fold  greater  ardor  than  before.  Pre- 
sently, however,  the  musical  patriarph  of  the  deep  waved  his  horn, 
and  the  minstrels  paused. 

'  O  Goblin  Yarl ! '  the  Triton  began,  'messenger  of  Rolf  the  King, 
full  well  is  it  known  throughout  the  North  that  to  none  is  it  given  to 
know  so  well  the  mysteries  of  music  or  to  play  so  cunningly  upon 
hollow  conchs  and  horns  pulled  from  the  heads  of  monsters  of  the 
deep,  as  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Tritons.  These  youths  I  now 
teach  our  secret  craft,  that  the  revels  of  the  King  may  be  adorned 
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with  sweet  minstrelsy.    Now  wait  but  one  minute,  valorous  goblin, 
and  thou  shalt  hear  such  a  blast  as  shall  make  thee  shut  thy  eyes.' 

*  It  grieves  me,  ancient  Patriarch,  that  I  cannot  now  tarry,'  returned 
the  messenger.  ^  I  am  on  the  King's  business,  and  must  haste  away. 
Farewell,  gentle  minstrels.' 

The  Pilot  again  whisked  his  paddle,  and  the  canoe  shot  down  the 
cavern.  The  chorister  of  the  seas  once  more  blew  his  quavering  horn, 
while  his  red-faced  sons  either  sung  with  lusty  lungs,  or  sounded  their 
bellow  conchs. 

^  Indeed  it  would  have  made  me  shut  my  eyes,'  said  Yarl,  hearing 
at  a  distance  the  explosion.  ^It  would  have  made  me  stone  blind,  and 
a  cripple  for  life  to  boot  Faith,  I  would  rather  stand  in  a  shower  of 
black  bears  than  have  that  anthem  let  off  about  my  ears.' 

The  skiff  had  now  reached  the  end  of  the  cavern ;  but  a  broad  and 
high  archway  beneath  which  the  water  flowed  as  if  in  a  subterranean 
river  was  hewn  from  the  wall  of  the  cavern,  and  seemed  to  offer  com- 
munication with  other  vaults  of  the  hollow  mountain.  The  voyagers 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  found  themselves  indeed  in  the  channel  of 
a  curving  river.  For  a  time  the  boatman  dipped  his  paddle  rapidly 
and  deftly,  and  the  skiff  darted  down  the  stream.  But  soon  the  cur- 
rent waxed  more  swift ;  the  water  began  to  be  spotted  with  foam, 
and  to  brawl  and  roar  as  it  swept  around  the  rocks  that  walled  the 
crooked  channel. 

*  Hold  fast,  O  messenger  of  Rolf!  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  tossed 
into  the  water,'  cried  the  hoary  Pilot. 

Swifter  and  swifter  then  waxed  the  whirling  torrent,  louder  and 
louder  arose  the  roar  of  the  waters,  brighter  and  brighter  became  the 
bursting  foam.  The  ancient  mariner  needed  not  then  to  urge  his 
canoe,  but  he  used  his  paddle  only  to  guide  it  through  the  turbulent 
flood. 

^  Now  for  it,  Master  Yarl,'  cried  the  boatman,  as  the  skiff  shot 
around  a  jutting  point  of  rock. 

The  messenger  clung  fast  to  the  canoe,  and  in  a  moment  the  frail 
shell  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cataract,  that  went  plunging  and  roaring 
with  terrific  fury  down  a  tunnel  which  had  been  gored  through  the 
inmost  rocks  of  the  mountain.  Down,  down  bounded  the  little  boat, 
sometimes  buried  under  huge  billows,  sometimes  leaping  like  an  ante- 
lope over  bellowing  breakers,  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  heaped- 
up  waters  where  an  abrupt  angle  occurred  in  the  tunnel ;  sometimes 
sucked  into  whirlpools  and  spouted  out  again  to  be  caught  once  more 
by  the  raging  river  and  hurried  downward. 

The  adventurous  boatmen  must  have  plunged  in  this  style  the  dis- 
tance of  a  good  perpendicular  league  into  the  earth,  when  suddenly 
leaping  a  cascade  they  found  themselves  floating  in  a  quiet  pool  on 
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the  floor  of  a  cavern  of  immense  magnitude.  The  roof  was  as  high 
as  the  summer  clouds  float  above  the  valleys,  and  though  there  was  a 
dim  light  in  the  cavern  its  extent  could  not  be  seen. 

'  This  is  Windhome,  brave  master,'  said  the  Pilot,  wringing  the 
water  from  his  beard.  ^  How  like  you  the  little  creek  we  have  just 
ridden  down  ? '  But  Herr  Tarl  said  nothing  in  reply,  for  he  was  al- 
most strangled,  and  sat  coughing  and  choking  and  wiping  his  eyes  in 
a  truly  pitiable  manner. 

The  cavern  was  filled  with  uproars.    The  cause  of  the  tumult,  inex- 
plicable at  first,  was  soon  made  apparent  when  a  half  a  score  of  gigan- 
tic forms  became  visible  in  the  distance,  rushbg  toward  the  Yoyagers 
followed  by  a  troop  of  hounds  whose  baying  made  the  vast  hollow  re- 
sound.   They  were  engaged  in  boisterous  sports,  with  laughter  the 
most  uproarious,  and  were  scufiipg  and  knocking  each  other  heels-over- 
head, while  the  wild  hounds  joined  in  the  game  and  leaped  up  to  catoh 
the  long  flying  hair  of  the  giants.    Sometimes  the  latter  rose  in  the 
air,  flying  far  aloft  and  wheeling  like  hawks  in  swift  circles  to  the  very 
roof,  while  the  hounds  below  turned  up  their  throats  and  bayed  in 
concert.    Then  the  brothers  dove  to  the  floor  with  loud  laughter,  and 
ran  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cave  and  were  lost  in  the  darkness,  and 
soon  came  racing  back  again,  hounds  and  giants  in  a  promiscuous 
troop.      Sometimes  they  rolled  black  balls  along  the   rocky  floor. 
Many  of  the  balls  were  so  small  that  the  giants  could  lay  them  on 
the  palms  of  their  great  hands  and  hurl  them  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness.   The  cavern  was  then  filled  with  thunders,  with  sharp  splitting 
thunders,  when  the  balls  shot  in  straight  lines  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
cave,  or  with  sharp,  splitting  thunders,  when,  being  dexterously  jerked, 
the  orbs  went  skewing  around  in  unwilling  curves.    But  others  of  the 
balls  were  huge  globes  standing  on  the  floor,  and  apparently  of  great 
weight,  for  two  or  three  of  the  giants  would  lay  hold  of  one  and  give 
it  a  heave  with  all  their  might,  and  when  the  ponderous  mass  rolled 
heavily  on  the  floor  with  sluggish  booming,  the  cavern  fairly  shook 
with  roars  and  reverberations.    Then  the  brethren  broke  into  loud 
laughter.    They  carried  great  sledge-hammers,  too,  which  they  hurled 
at  each  other,  and  when  ever  and  anon  one  would  manage  to  bring 
his  weapon  down  on  the  head  of  a  comrade,  so  that  the  unguarded 
wight  reeled  under  the  blow,  or  even  fell  sprawling  on  the  floor,  the 
boisterous  giants  screamed  with  laughter,  and  dropped  their  hammers 
an<i  rolled  on  the  floor  among  their  hounds  in  agonies  of  merriment. 

*  Whom  bringest  thou  to  Windhome,  Old  Pilot  ? »  cried  one  of  this 
furious  crew,  as  his  eye  caught  the  form  of  Yarl  the  Messenger, 
coughing  and  wiping  his  eyes  in  the  canoe. 

'  Welcome,  pretty  Kobold,  to  Windheim,'  cried  another. 

*  Hey,  you  two-penny  devil  I '  roared  a  third,  and  the  whole  gang 
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dashed  at  the  goblin  like  a  covey  of  vultures  swooping  at  a  poor  little 
mouse.  HeiT  Yarl  felt  himself  clutched  by  a  gigantic  hand  and 
snatched  from  the  canoe.  His  captor  held  him  out  at  arm's  length 
for  a  few  moments,  and  the  horrible  hounds  leaped  up  with  eager 
yells  to  tear  the  prize  from  the  hand  of  the  giant.  Unhappy  Yarl  felt 
their  warm  breath  on  his  face,  and  heard  the  slapping  together  of  their 
jaws  close  to  his  ears,  but  the  giant,  laughing,  managed  to  keep  him 
barely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  monsters. 

'  Give  him  a  shy,  brother,'  cried  one  of  his  comrades. 

The  giant  thereapon  hurled  the  solid  Kobold  high  into  the  air. 
Up,  up  flew  the  luckless  elf  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  cavern.  At  the 
summit  of  his  flight  he  rested  an  instant  poised  in  air,  ere  he  began 
his  downfall.  A  volley  of  hammers  slung  from  below  flew  past  him, 
and  striking  the  rocks,  dashed  a  shower  of  Are  from  the  rocks.  A  roar 
of  laughter  rose  from  the  giants  underneath.  -The  goblin  fell.  A  gi- 
gantic hand  caught  him  before  he  struck  the  floor,  and  once  more  he 
flew  spinning  like  a  rifle-ball  to  the  top  of  the  cavern.  Once  more  he 
fell,  and  as  he  descended  he  could  see  the  giants  standing  on  the  floor 
holding  their  hammers  with  both  hands  ready  for  a  heave. 

'  Now,  brothers ! '  shouted  the  ringleader  of  the  gang  when  the  iiill- 
ing  messenger  had  come  within  a  fair  gunshot  of  the  floor,  and  up 
flew  the  missiles  like  a  volley  of  lightnings.  Herr  Yarl  did  not  escape 
this  time.  One  of  the  terrible  hammers  hit  him  fairly  and  squat-ely  in 
the  ribs.  What  a  blow  was  that !  It  would  have  shivered  a  whale- 
ship  like  aji  Qarthem  pitcher.  Had  our  hapless  hero  been  any  thing 
but  an  impregnable  Norse  Kobold,  with  ribs  strpnger  than  triple  bars 
of  brass,  it  would  have  gone  badly  with  him.  As  it  was,  what  little 
breath  the  cataract  had  left  in  his  lungs  was  utterly  knocked  out  of 
him,  and  the  blow  sent  him  clean  to  the  roof.  Of  all  laughter  that 
ever  was  heard  in  the  caverns  under  the  earth,  the  peal  that  followed 
this  exploit  was  among  the  most  outrageous,  and  the  jovial  brotheis 
entirely  overpowered,  rolled  on  the  floor  in  the  last  extremities  of 
suflbcation.  As  for  royal  Rolfs  Mercury,  he  luckily  laid  hold  of  a 
horn  of  rock  and  drew  himself  up  into  a  little  nook  or  nest  in  the  roof 
of  the  cave.    Here  he  sat  several  minutes,  gasping  for  breath. 

By  degrees  he  recovered  his  faculties,  and  from  his  perch  observed 
what  passed  below.  The  giants  having  picked  themselves  up  after 
their  merriment  at  the  goblin's  catastrophe  had  subsided,  looked  about 
them  for  further  mischief.  There  was  an  enormous  black  ball  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  near  the  lower  extremity  .of  the  cave,  and  the  whole 
gang  patting  their  shoulders  to  the  ponderous  mass  set  it  in  motion. 
There  was  an  arch  in  the  wall,  and  through  this  the  huge  globe  rolled 
slowly,  and  began  to  fall  sluggishly  down  a  stone  stairway  with  tre- 
mendous booming.    It  rolled  deliberately  downward  a  great  distance 
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till  the  roar  grew  less  distinct  and  almost  died  away  to  silence.  Then 
it  seemed  to  have  entered  son^e  deeper  abode  of  giants,  for  a  wild 
peal  of  laughter  arose  from  below  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  Utan  of 
terrible  might  had  caught  up  the  massive  orb  in  one  hand  and  hurled 
it  like  a  cannon-ball  along  the  floor  of  some  illimitable  cavern.  The 
most  awful  thunders  came  bursting  up  through  the  arch,  so  that 
the  giants  started  back  half  affrighted.  Gradually  the  roar  died  away, 
and  one  could  at  length  barely  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  globe  &r, 
far  away  under  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  giants  stood  listening, 
while  the  hounds  snuffed  and  growled  at  the  hole,  as  if  there  was 
something  which  they  half-feared  below. 

A  fierce  shrill  whistle  rang  through  the  cavern.  The  giants  looked 
around  in  astonishment.  Once  more  the  fierce  whistle  pierced  their 
ears  and  a  voice  followed  :  ^  Come  up  hero,  ye  damnable  pagans,  and 
take  me  out  of  this  cursed  nest.' 

The  giants  again  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber, pointing  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  said  :  ^  'TIS  Master  Yarl,  the 
King's  Messenger.' 

The  brethren  looked  up,  and  sure  enough  the  fiery  face  of  the  gob- 
lin was  distinctly  to  be  seen  peering  from  his  lodge  in  the  rocks. 

^  Come  up  here,  vile  heathen,  and  take  me  down,'  he  cried,  boiling 
with  wrath. 

'Alas!  brothers  what  shall  we  do  ?  '  whimpered  the  biggest  of  the 
giants  to  his  mates. 

'  Go  up,  brother,  and  get  the  gentleman,'  said  the  others. 

'  Alas  I  I  fear  the  Kmg  will  be  wroth,'  the  ringleader  said.  *  But 
we  knew  not 't  was  Lord  Yarl,  did  we,  brothers  ?  ' 

'  Xay,  nay,  brother,  not  once  did  we  think  it.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  obey  me,  miserable  cannibals  ? '  screamed  the 
voice  from  above. 

*  Yea,  noble  Sir,  straightway,'  the  giant  replied,  and  rising  aloft, 
picked  the  Kobold  out  of  his  nest  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  a  lit- 
tle chicken  just  chipped  from  the  shell,  and  descended  to  the  floor  of 
the  cave. 

'  Place  me  on  that  ball,  damnable  pagan,'  cried  the  wrathful  messen- 
ger, pointing  to  a  black  globe  half  as  high  as  the  giants  themselves, 
'  and  gather  around  me,  ye  graceless  gang.' 

The  messenger  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  portly  orb,  and  the 
giants  clustered  around  quite  chop-fallen,  like  school-boys  caught  in 
mischief  Herr  Yarl  was  in  high  fury.  He  stamped,  he  s^^ore,  he 
choked,  he  brandished  his  tomahawk,  and  the  great  playfellows  stood 
around  with  mouths  half-open,  and  eyes  goggling  out  in  the  most  ludi- 
crous terror. 

*-  What  mean  ye,  ye  graceless  rebels,  and  damnable  raw-bonedlvag- 
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abonds ! '  cried  the  goblin ;  '  what  mean  ye,  ye  unspeakable  scoun- 
drels? Am  not  I  the  son  and  heir  of  Rolf,  the  King  ?  Am  I  not,  as 
I  once  before  gave  you  full  notice.  Viceroy  of  Labrador,  Duke  of 
West-Greenland,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  German  Ocean  by  birth,  . 
and  first  peer  of  the  realm  by  merit?  Deny  it  if  ye  dare,  ye 
wretches !  and  when  I  deign  to  come  down  to  this  cursed  cellar  am  I 
to  be  whiffed  hither  and  thither  like  a  thistle-top,  barked  at  by  those 
lean  and  yelping  hounds,  and  pelted  with  sledge-hammers?  Why,  ye 
horrid  andjprofane  pagans,  where  is  your  gratitude?  Has  not  the 
munificent  King  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Rolf,  the  mighty  and  impreg- 
nable monarch,  given  you,  according  to  my  advice,  this  spacious  cav- 
ern, where  you  may  play  your  barbarous  games,  and  also  given  you 
thunder-balls,  and  all  the  toys  you  could  ask  for  to  amuse  yourselves 
withal  ?  Now  hear  me !  By  the  great  Northern  Bear,  which  doth  sit 
on  the  top  of  the  sky  with  the  moon  in  his  fore-paws,  gnawing  it  like  a 
nut,  I  swear  that  I  am  inclined  to  make  you  suffer  a  dreadful  punish- 
mentt  The  liberties  of  this  spacious  saloon  have  made  you  rebellious. 
You  need  confinement.  I  have  a  mind  to  lock  you  up  in  a  coal-cellar, 
or  else  to  cork  you  up  in  jugs.    Let  me  consider.' 

Then  answered  the  ringleader  of  the  giants :  *  O  sweet  Goblin ! 
Dear  messenger  of  Rolf,  the  King !  O  pretty  elf,  and  delicious  little 
master ! ' 

'  Hey,  pagan  I '  Herr  Tarl  interrupted  fiercely,  *  Am  I  a  herring? 
Am  I  no  bigger  than  a  jack-knife  ?  By  the  Great  Bear,  I  have  a  mind 
to  slay  you  on  the  spot  I ' 

'  O  gigantic  Sir ! '  the  pagan  proceeded, '  and  mighty  and  majestic 
Emperor ;  Prince  taller  than  a  fir-tree,  and  more  lofty  than  a  Norway 
pine ' 

*  That  is  somewhat  better,'  said  Yarl ;  '  that  is  the  way  to  talk  to  a 
man  of  valor.    Proceed,  pagan.' 

'  O  terrible  and  tremendous  Goblin ! '  the  gigantic  spokesman  con- 
tinued, *  magnanimous  son  of  royal  Rolf  the  King,  do  but  hear  me, 
sweet  viceroy,  and  listen  to  the  words  which  I  shall  utter.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  King,  and  to  all  people  of  the  earth,  that  we  the  North- 
winds  are  but  giddy  and  light-headed  pagans,  and  far  from  wise ;  but 
nevertheless,  O  Prince,  we  do  at  all  times  render  as  good  service  as 
we  can  to  the  King  who  has  given  us  this  spacious  cavern  to  dwell  in. 
Yet  I  do  grieve  to  say,  noble  Viceroy,  that  we  being  thus  giddy  and 
light-headed,  and  far  from  wise,  know  not  at  all  times  what  we  do. 
Now  hear  me.  I  do  swear  to  you,  gigantic  Emperor,  and  terrible 
and  tremendous  Goblin,  by  Thor,  and  Odin,  and  the  Great  Northern 
Bear,  and  I  speak  truly,  O  Prince,  taller  than  a  fir  tree,  and  far  more 
lofty  than  a  pine  of  Norway ' 

*'  Stop  there,'  said  the  messenger,  interrupting  the  simple  giant. 
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*  'T 18  a  most  excellent  oration ;  upon  mine  honor,  a  most  wonderlbl 
oration!  Who  would  have  thought  that  a  four-story  giant,  with 
fewer  brains  in  his  great  tub  of  a  head  than  there  are  in  the  butt-end 
of  a  saw-log,  a  mere  under-ground  pagan,  could  have  pronounced  so 
grand  a  discourse ?  He  might  discourse  to  a  college;  he  discusses 
like  an  Alumnus.  I  grieve  deeply,  Herr  Pagan,  that  I  cannot  hear 
your  argument  and  peroration  entire.  But  I  cannot  tarry.  The 
King,  my  worthy  father,  bids  you  go  to  Northall  forthwith.  Upon' 
reflection  I  think  that  I  may  forgive  you  these  injuries  for  the  present, 
though  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  tie  you  up  one  by  one  to  that  iron 
ring  in  the  wall  and  flog  you ;  yet  as  time  fails  me,  I  will  dismiss  you 
with  a  bit  of  advice.  My  temper,  as  ye  now  have  illustration,  is  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  and  forgiving,  but  the  disposition  of  my  royal  father 
I  grieve  to  confess  is  irrascible  and  unforgiving  to  a  lamentable  degree. 
And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  report  of  these  outrages  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty  should  reach  his  ears,  he  would  straightway  be- 
come full  of  wrath,  and  commanding  you  to  stand  up  before  him  in  a 
row,  he  would  take  down  his  great  and  sharp  sword,  and  after  whirl- 
ing it  around  his  head  seven  times,  would  make  a  trenchant  sweep  and 
cut  all  your  heads  off  at  a  blow.  I  therefore  advise  you  not  to  whis- 
per a  word  about  this  astounding  transaction  ;  and  furthermore  and 
finally,  ye  rebels,  hear  the  warning  I  now  give  you :  if  one  of  you 
ever  hereafter  dares,  dares^  dares  so  much  as  to  touch  me  with  the 
tip  of  his  finger,  I  will  cork  him  up  in  a  jug  for  a  term  of  years ! ' 

Mercurious  Yarl  ended  his  harangue  and  the  simple  Winds  shook 
with  terror. 


^  Seest  thou.  Messenger  of  Rolf  the  King,'  said  the  Old  Pilot  to 
Yarl  when  he  returned  to  the  canoe,  '  how  the  waters  of  this  pool  flow 
down  the  cavern  in  a  deep  and  dark  river  by  the  wall  ?  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  is  another  cataract,  and  the  river  goes  down  to  the  hall  of 
the  earthquakes.  Thou  heardst  the  giants  below  hurl  with  one  hand 
the  ball  which  these  giants  could  hardly  stir.  The  river  is  a  wild  one 
when  it  flows  through  the  regions  below.  It  pours  its  waters  into  the 
tanks  of  Iceland.  If  thou  durst,  we  will  ride  down  thither  in  our 
canoe.  Master  Yarl,  for  there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  above,  or  in  the 
caves  under  the  earth  where  water  flows,  where  I  the  Pilot  cannot  go.' 

'  K  Master  Yarl  goes  down  to  that  vault,  call  him  a  fool  ever  there- 
after,' replied  his  lordship.  '  My  concern  is  how  to  get  out  of  this 
hole,  not  how  to  get  into  another.' 

'Just  as  you  please,  young  master ;  we  will  go  above,  if  you  wish 
It,'  the  Pilot  said. 
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SiLYSB  morning  on  the  river, 

Silver  river; 
How  the  flashing  sunbeams  quiver 

In  the  eddies  of  the  stream : 
How  the  gleam 
Lights  the  shadow  of  the  willow, 
Dancing  on  each  mimic  billow, 
Till  the  surface  fiir  away 
Seems  in  silver  waves  to  play.  • 

Lilies  on  the  rippling  river, 

Perfumed  river, 
Seem  in  silver  waves  to  rest, 
And  their  snowy  bodies  lave 
In  the  molten  silver  wave ; 
Dark  green  vestments  laid  aside, 
On  the  shimmering  billows  ride : 
Silver  lilies,  snowy  white  as  fairy  bride. 
Or  some  mortal  deified. 
While  from  all  the  emerald  meadows, 

From  the  dark  trees  bending  o*er, 
In  the  ripple  of  the  water; 

From  the  blossoms  of  the  shore,  , 
Rises  up  a  psean  of  glory, 
Praises  to  the  generous  Giver,  ^ 
From  the  ripple  of  the  river. 
Where  the  dancing  sun-beams  quiver 

In  the  river, 
In  the  eddies  of  the  river. 

Noon  upon  the  silent  river. 

Sapphire  river ; 
In  the  depth  reflected  lies 
All  the  azure  of  the  skies ; 

And  the  trees] 
Wait  expectant  for  a  breeze  ; 

E'en  the  leaves 
Of  the  timorous  aspen  rest 
Bathing  in  the  glassy  breast 

Of  the  river ; 
Not  a  quiver,  not  a  shiver. 
On  the  warm  and  sapphire  river  \ 
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Id  the  depth  the  large  fish  lie 
FanniDg  their  Ads  bo  lazily ; 

Dragon-flies 

Poise  in  the  skies, 
Or  like  gleams  of  jewelled  light, 
Chase  each  other  out  of  sight 
And  the  golden-centred  lilies 

Close  their  petals  one  by  one, 
Modest  lilief,  almost  blushing, 
Snowy  bosoms,  virgin  flushing 

At  the  gazing  of  the  sun. 
Bright  the  sun-beams  dart  and  glisten, 
While  the  far-off  forests  listen 
To  the  silent  hymn  of  praise, 
Unexpressed,  which  the  glad  rirer 
Pours  forth  to  the  generous  Giver 
,         Of  the  beauty  of  the  river, 
Beauty  of  the  silent  river. 

Golden  evening  on  the  river. 

Golden  river  I 
In  the  depth  the  sun-beams  quiver ; 

Dying  day 
Floats  on  gorgeous  clouds  away, 
And  athwart  the  shadows  fall, 
While  a  soft  light  plays  o'er  all ; 
And  the  pines  their  arms  unfold. 
Send  their  shadows  o'er  the  gold. 

And  the  stream 
Plays  in  eddies,  *mid  the  gleam 
Of  the  golden  sun-set  sheen, 
While  the  shadows  rest  between. 
Far  below  the  river's  breast 
Silver  lilies  silent  rest, 

Till  the  mom 
Bids  the  silver  dawn. 
Silver  dewy  dawn  be  bom. 
And  the  leaves  their  night-watch  keep, 
While  the  silver  lilies  sleep. 
Shadows  o'er  the  golden  river, 
Darts  of  light  and  shadow  quiver, 
And  the  day-beams  break  and  shiver 
'Gainst  the  dusky  shield  of  night 
While  a  swelling  pealing  chorus, 

From  the  tide. 
Joins  an  anthem  loud  and  glorious, 

Rising  far  and  wide, 
From  the  meadow,  from  the  wood, 
Praises  for  a  general  good ; 
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From  the  golden  winding  river, 

Golden-eddied,  shaded  river, 
Where  the  day-beams  die  and  quiver 

In  the  eddies  of  the  river. 

Djosky  night  upon  the  river, 

Ebon  river ; 
Not  a  sound  upon  the  hill, 
E'en  the  frog's  shrill  pipe  is  still : 

The  replies  — 
Echo  of  our  voices  dies 
In  the  distance,  half-afraid, 
Whispering  the  words  we  said. 

On  the  river. 
Not  a  quiver,  not  a  shiver, 
On  the  dark  and  ebon  river. 
And  the  myriad  stars  seem  set 
Diamonds  on  a  ground  of  jet 

From  a&r 

A  Ming  star 
Darts  a  trail  of  golden  light, 
Dies  and  passes  from  the  sight ; 
In  the  stream 
Sheds  a  gleam 
As  a  golden  chain  so  fair    " 
Twined  in  braids  of  raven  hair. 
Earth  reposing  breathes  her  praises 
To  the  beauteous  generous  Givek, 

And  the  river 
Lifts  a  mist  of  adoration, 
Tribute  to  the  mighty  Givek 
Of  repose  to  earth  and  river. 

To  the  river. 
Blessing  to  the  sleeping  river. 


O    A    B    D    E    :i  . 


I  WAKOER  in  the  broken  walks,  ^     In  happier  hours  of  summer-tide, 
Beneath  the  leafiess  trees,  Now  changed  for  winter  frore, 

And  as  I  walk  my  eyes  are  dim  '     When  love  filled  up  the  cup  of  lift*, 
With  tender -memories,  Until  the  wine  ran  o'er ; 

For  here  we  walked  in  sunnier  days  |     In  days  of  joy  and  nights  of  bliss 
And  starrier  nights  than  thede ;  That  shall  be  nevermore. 
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In  the  world's  great  battlefield,  either  of  thought  or  of  action,  but 
more  especially  of  thought,  the  saddest  spirits  are  the  most  earnest 
and  the  best  workera.  The  soul  that  strives  for  the  elevation  of  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,  cannot  but  sadden  in  its  task ;  and  the  warrior 
who  takes  the  battleground  for  freedom,  will  never  conquer  fanati- 
cism and  wrong.  The  man  of  infinite  jest  and  uproarious  humor  never 
becomes  a  great  warrior,  a  great  statesman,  or  climbs  the  ambrosial 
heights  of  poesy  divine.  Imagine  the  state  of  affairs  had  Sir  John 
Falstaff  been  created  a  leader  of  armies  or  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  ;  and  we  all  know  what  a  sorry  aspect  matters  assumed  in 
Barataria  under  the  governorship  of  Lord  Don  Sancho  Panza.  In  the 
grimmest,  the  sternest,  and  the  saddest  of  workers  there  may  be,  and 
perhaps  ever  is,  a  spice  of  humor :  but  I  mean  the  man  to  whose  lips 
the  waves  of  merriment  are  continually  rippling  and  breaking  in  loud 
und  continuous  roars  of  laughter  —  the  Mark  Tapleys  who  are  bound 
to  be  jolly  under  every  circumstance  and  misfortune  I  I  speak  in  no 
disparagement.  He  may  be  a  worthy  member  of  society  and  a  need- 
ful, lie  will  sooner  do  good  than  evil.  He  may  be  an  upright  man, 
and  remember  his  God  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  and  is  less  to  be 
feared  than  one  whose  face  never  wears  a  smile.  Cicero,  Alexander, 
Cromwell,  and  Washington,  whom  our  love  would  elevate  higher 
than  all  the  rest,  were  not  known  as  men  of  jest  and  merriment. 
Homer  and  Milton  soared  not  in  their  grandest  flights  until  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes  had  overtaken  them,  nor  was  the  destructive 
wrath  of  Achilles  sung  in  a  less  grand  and  glorious  strain,  or  the 

'  UMBRAOSous  grots  and  cares 

Of  cool  recess,  over  which  the  mantling  Tine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant  * 

of  Paradise  described  with  less  majestic  force  and  vigor.  The  exqui- 
site passages  of  pathos  more  tenderly  true  and  touching  than  any 
other  uninspired  hand  ever  penned  —  the  broad  and  touching 
humanity,  and  the  glorious  bursts  of  humor  which  smake  Shakspeare 
the  grandest  genius  the  whole  world  ever  produced,  were  written 
when  his  great  soul  sorrowed  in  his  nightly  tasks  upon  the  boards  of 
a  London  theatre. 

Oh !  the  saddest  of  all  records,  not  excepting  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar, are  the  lives  of  those  whose  coruscations  have  made  glad  and 
glorious  the  world  for  all  coming  time  —  the  great  souls,  who,  if  their 
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footsteps  hare  wandered  through  fragrant  orange-groyes  into  the 
wonderons  gardens  of  delight  of  the  imagination,  have  also  pressed 
the  burning  sands  of  the  desert  of  the  actual — the  regions  thick- 
ribbed  with  ice ! 

In  the  midst  of  exile  Dante  dreamed  his  sweet  dream  of  Beatrice, 
and  Petrarch  wrote  his  passionate  sonnets  to  Laura.  After  unceasing 
misfortunes,  the  grand  genius  that  sang  the  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
became  clouded  with  despair,  and  left  poor  Tasso  the  inmate  of  a  mad- 
house. Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  the  exquisite  little  romance  of 
Rasselas  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  was  con- 
fined in  prison  for  the  paltry  sum  of  five  shillings.  The  grandest 
spirit  of  all  antiquity,  Marcus  TuUins  Cicero,  with  a  dignity  worthy 
his  heroic  soul,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Poj)ilius.  Socrates, 
the  pupil  of  the  divine  Aspasia,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  through  the  malignity  of  a  mere  tanner  of  leather,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  with  as  much  composure  and  as  little  regret 
as  though  he  were  sipping  rare  Falemian  at  a  banquet,  amid  the  tears 
and  lamentations  of  his  friends,  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock-cup. 
Phidias,  under  whose  hand  the  beautiful  sculpturings  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  sprang  into  perfection,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  died 
before  the  time  of  his  trial  arrived.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  Demosthenes 
took  poison  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies.  Hesiod  was  murdered,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Euripides,  after  the  most  unhappy  matrimonial  connection,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  attack  of  some  ferocious  hounds,  and  died  of  hi^  wounds. 

The  records  of  all  literary  history  are  rife  with  such  examples.  At 
every  turn  poverty,  unappreciation,  starvation,  and  self-destruction 
greet  us,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  sadness,  and  we  are  glad  to  turn 
from  the  misfortunes  of  the  author  to  the  works  which  make  his  name 
a  househqld  word  wherever  language  is  written. 

The  life  of  the  poet,  for  the  general  reader,  is  the  tamest  life  that  can 
be  written.  His  record  is  in  his  songs.  We  associate  with  him  no 
grand  achievement  —  no  clang  of  meeting  shields,  and  the  red  brunt 
of  the  battle.  From  the  cool  recess  and  woody  nook,  he  looks  out 
upon  the  world,  nature's  priest  and  nature's  prophet.  ^  His  heart,'  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Opium-Eater  in  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosiaoas,'  'is  the 
sanctuary  of  dim  and  tender  memories — holy  ground,  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  beautiful! — some  of  whom  will  be  for  long,  long 
years  as  if  they  were  not — sojourning  in  some  world  beyond  the  reach 
of  thought,  when  lo  I  all  in  a  moment,  like  white  sea-birds  gloaming 
inland  from  the  misty  main,  there  they  are  — glide — gliding  through 
the  illumined  darkness,  and  the  entire  region  of  the  spirit  is  beatified 
by  the  heavenly  visitants.' 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  1795,  was  bom  into  this  weary 
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work-day  world  John  Keats.  He  was  small  in  statare,  and  of  the 
most  impalsiye  nature  and  passionate  sensibilities.  At  school  he  was 
for  a  long  time  noted  more  for  his  pugnacious  likings  than  his  scholastic 
attainments,  ^  combming,'  as  one  of  his  school-mates  wrote  of  him,  ^a 
terrier  resolution  of  character  with  the  most  noble  placidity.'  On 
leaving  school,  in  the  summer  of  1810,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
of  some  eminence  at  Edmonton.  His  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  flash- 
ing with  strong  emotions  or  suffused  with  tender  sympathies.  His 
hair  was  auburn,  parted  in  the  middle  and  falling  in  rich  masses  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  which  resembled  a  woman's  more  than  a  man's, 
broad  at  the  temples  and  tapering  down  to  the  chin.  In  his  earlier 
years  *  the  renowned  poet  Dan  Chancer,'  and  the  ^  gentle  Spenser,' 
'  the  poet's  poet,'  were  his  passionate  study,  as  in  his  later  days  was 
Ariosto  and  the  Italian  masters.  He  died  at  Rome,  as  we  all  know, 
and  caused  to  be  placed  over  his  grave  this  sad  inscription,  which 
speaks  so  fiilij  his  wrecked  hopes  and  aspirations : 

'  HUll  UBS  OVC  WHOSB  KAMI  WAS  WRIT  IX  WATBR !  ' 

Keats  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  poets  of  which  Shelley  and 
Coleridge  and  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  such  shining  examples. 
They  are  the  rarest  spirits,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton, in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Not  the  most  popular 
it  may  be.  The  rich  and  dazzling  flow  of  words,  the  sensuous  imagery, 
the  dainty  handling  of  rhyme,  and  the  passionate  worship  of  the  beauti- 
ful are  not  elements  that  commend  themselves  to  the  masses.  The 
only  source  of  knowledge  is  in  experience ;  what  she  inspires  she  alone 
can  understand,  and  the  soul  that  lifts  its  voice  in  songs  of  praise  to 
that  intangible  beauty  is  not  the  less  the  true  soul  because  you  or  I 
may  not  comprehend  it. 

Of  the  class  of  rhymstcrs  who  made  court  to  the  muses  in  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  present,  Alexander  Pope  was  the  master;  but 
Alexander  Pppe  was  no  poet.  He  was  a  delicious  rhymster ;  every 
line  was  smooth  and  polished  and  fitted  in  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
He  was  master  of  the  mere  mechanism  of  the  art,  but  his  master-ship 
went  no  further.  He  was  the  representative  man  of  the  rhymsters  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  George  the  Second  uttered  a  right  royal 
truth  when  he  said  they  were  all  a  set  of  mechanics.  A  rhyming  phi- 
losopher, he  occasionidly  presents  an  apliorism  that  Bacon  or  Des- 
crates  might  have  envied ;  a  satirist,  he  flashes  the  keen  scimetar  of 
his  crkioal  malignity  with  unsparing  hand ;  but  into  the  high  regions 
of  divine  art  his  footsteps  never  wandered :  and  the  man  who  gives 
the  name  of  poetry  to  such  effusions  as  the  ^  Essay  on  Man '  and  the 
*'  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  corrupts  a  true  and  simple  term.  In  poetry  the 
manner  of  saying  it  is  more  than  the  matter  said.   If  we  want  a  philo- 
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sopbical  essay,  we  can  find  plenty  scattered  through  all  literature  from 
Plato  down  to  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  If  Pope 
was  too  much  of  a  mechanic,  Keats,  in  his  earliest  attempts,  was  not 
mechanic  enough.  In  his  'Endymion '  he  depends  too  much  upon  the 
rhyme  for  his  matter ;  but  the  poem  is  full  of  passages  of  such  remark- 
able beauty,  that  had  he  written  nothing  else,  it  would  have  m'ade  his 
reputation  as  lasting  as  the  English  language. 

The  insolent  criticism  which,  greeted  this  exquisite  poem  has  no 
parallel.  The  article  in  the  ^  Quarterly '  was  of  the  most  stupid  and 
ungenerous  character,  while  that  in  ^  Blackwood,'  the  old  Ebony  over 
which  rare  Kit  North  presided  so  many  years,  descended  to  scurrilous 
abuse  and  blackguard ;  and  it  was  not  until  1820,  two  years  after  its 
publication,  that  any  thing  like  justice  was  done  it.  The  tribute  from 
Francis  Jeffrey  awakened  all  the  animosity  of  Lord  Byron.  In  a 
spirit  worthy  of  Mr.  Bumble,  parochial  beadle,  he  writes  to  the  editor 
of  a  rival  review,  to  send  him  no  more  of  Keats  —  to  flay  him  alive, 
and  unless  some  of  them  did  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to  skin  him  him- 
self: and  afterward,  in  the  same  spirit  of  Mr.  Bumble,  parochial  "beadle, 
he  says :  ^His  fragment  of '  Hyperion '  seems  actually  inspired  by  the 
Titiaos,  and  is  worthy  of  Eschylus.'  No  poet  was  ever  greeted  with 
a  popularity  so  splendid  and  dazzling  as  Lord  Byron.  It  was  like  the 
demon  confined  in  the  bottle  which  the  fisherman  drew  from  the  sea. 
When  once  the  seal  .was  unloosed,  it  filled  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Byron  had  no  respect  for  the  conunands  of  the  Cbeatob,  and  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  feelings  of  mankind.  His  overweening  pride,  con- 
tempt, and  egotistical  misanthropy,  stare  at  you  from  every  page  of 
his  writings,  and  if  you  read,  you  cannot  escape  its  baleful  influence. 
With  the  full  knowledge  of  his  life  before  us,  we  cannot  look  upon  his 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  sensual  voluptuousness  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  unpitying  contempt.  How  differently  do  we  contem- 
plate the  struggles  of  his  contemporary.  Cut  off  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth  and  of  promise,  his  life  was  one  earnest,  passionate  yearning  for 
the  mastery  of  that  beautiful  which  includes  all  that  is  good.  If 
Byron  reversed  the  poet's  ftinction,  if  he  pulled  down  that  which  he 
should  have  elevated,  and  elevated  that  which  he  should  have  pulled 
down,  Keats  strove  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  true  soul  to  reverse ; 
but  his  voice,  however  true  and  earnest  in  its  utterance,  was  unheard, 
or  if  heard,  ^pheeded,  in  the  loud  bursts  of  applause  which  greeted 
the  morbid  vanity  of  his  titled  contemporary.  In  glowing  raptures 
over  nature,  Byron  fell  into  the  errors  of  the  old  heathen  philosophers, 
while  Keats  grasped  the  essence  of  the  Pagan  mythology  and  pre- 
sented pictures  of  striking  and  attractive  belief.  In  Byron's  concep- 
tions of  womanhood,  he  gives  us  types  that  fill  our  hearts  with  indig- 
nation.   For  him,  *  those  GoD-beloved  of  old  Jerusalem,'  the  *airy 
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fairy  Lilians '  that  make  our  lives  one  glad  surprise  and  the  hardest 
tasks  a  pleasure,  possessed  no  nobler  traits  than  those  which  ministered 
to  his  voluptuous  tastes. 

The  spirit  of  Keats,  sensuous  and  delicate,  nwooned  away  in  the  rare 
delights  of  the  mythology  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  in  the  faery 
romance  of  which  Spenser  wrote  so  many  charming  verses.  He  caught 
his  inspiration  from  these  sources,  as  Wordsworth*  derived  his  from 
the  old  Border  Ballads  and  from  Germany.  In  the  midst  of  the 
eternal  hills,  where  the  blue  sky  and  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake  vie 
with  each  other  in  beauty,  surrounded  by  fond  and  loving  hearts,  and 
a  pastoral  quiet  that  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have, 
gloried  in  inviting  their  Chloes  and  Julias  to,  Wordsworth  passed  his 
life.  His  genius  was  as  serene  as  his  own  lakes.  It  reflected  back  no 
tempest  greater  than  the  sobbing  of  the  rain,  or  the  wail  of  the  autumn 
wind  as  it  soughed  through  the  leafless  wold.  His  soul  never  lifted 
itself  above  the  lowliest  primrose  that  blushed  in  the  dust  of  the  way- 
side. He  chanted  no  praises  to  Hector  or  Achilles ;  his  mightiest 
Sarpedon  was  a  pack-peddler !  The  highest  strains  of  sadness  his  muse 
essayed  were  not  drawn  forth  by  the  untimely  death  of  some  heroic 
Balder,  but  by  a  dead  donkey!  Not  thus  with  John  Keats.  His 
spirit  leaped  up  in  passionate,  sensuous  yearnings.  He  uttered  his 
aspirations  in  words  of  force  and  fitness,  like  a  giant  oak  that  in  its 
robust  strength  and  freshness  claps  its  leafy  palms  together,  and  shim- 
mers and  flashes  in  the  glory  of  a  June  morning.  His  ornaments 
were  of  the  truest  beauty,  and  he  broiders  them  into  his  poetry  as 
profusely  as  the  summer  broiders  its  daisies  and  king-cups  on  the  hill- 
side. He  scatters  the  pearls  of  his  genius  as  lavishly. as  the  wind 
scatters  the  drops  of  rain  scented  from  nestling  amid  the  blooms  of 
the  lilac.  There  was  no  afiectation,  no  grand  and  ridiculous  compo- 
sure, like  the  stately  minuet,  with  its  flection  and  genuflection,  its 
bowing  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  its  retiring  as  it  entered,  with 
no  advancement.  With  a  tremulous  flush,  he  sweeps  onward,  and 
though  he  sometimes  dallies  to  extract  a  sweet  ft'om  thymy  beds  of 
mint  and  of  clover,  he  intoxics^s  you  with  its  rare  -aroma,  and  leads 
you  as  Una  led  the  lion. 

As  the  world  grows  older,  Keats  approximates  nearer  and  still 
nearer  the  high  standard  to  which  his  rare  genius  entitles  him.  A  few 
days  before  he  died  he  told  his  friend  Severn  that  he  ^It  the  flowers 
growing  over  him.  He  lies  buried  in  the  romantic  and  lonely  ceme- 
tery of  the  Protestants  of  Rome.  It  is  an  open  space,  surrounded  by 
mouldering  and  desolate  ruins  and  towers ;  and  in  the  winter,  violets 
and  daisies  bloom  and  shed  their  fragrance  above  him.  Shelley  says, 
'  that  it  might -make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one  should 
be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.' 
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With  the  words  with  which  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  closes  his 
fine  biography  of  John  Keats,  let  as  finish  :  '  Let  no  man,'  he  says, 
*  who  is  any  thing  above  his  fellows,  claim,  as  a  right,  to  be  under- 
stood or  valaed :  the  vulgar  great  are  comprehended  and  adored,  be- 
cause they  are  in  reality  in  the  same  moral  plane  with  those  who  ad- 
mire ;  but  he  who  deserves  the  higher  reverence  must  himself  convert 
the  worshipper.  The  pure  and  the  lofty  life ;  the  generous  and  tender 
use  of  the  rare  creative  faculty ;  the  brave  endurance  of  neglect  and 
ridicule ;  the  strange  and  cruel  end  of  so  much  genius  and  so  much 
virtue ;  these  are  the  lessons  by  which  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
must  be  interested,  and  their  faculties  educated,  up  to  the  love  of  such 
a  character  and  the  comprehension  of  such  an  intelligence.  Still  the 
lovers  and  scholars  will  be  few ;  still  the  rewards  of  fame  will  be 
scanty  and  ill-proportioned ;  no  accumulation  of  knowledge  or  series 
of  experience  can  teach  the  meaning  of  genius  to  those  who  look  for 
it  in  additions  and  results,  any  more  tlian  the  numbers  studded  round 
a  planet's  orbit  could  approach  nearer  infinity  than  a  single  unit.  The 
world  of  thought  must  remain  apart  from  the  world  of  action,  for,  if 
they  once  coincided,  the  problem  of  life  would  be  solved,  and  the 
hope  which  we  call  heaven  would  be  realized  on  earth.   And  therefore 

men 

*  Ark  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 
They  learn  in  snfTering  what  they  teach  in  song.' 
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Thet  err,  who  deem  that  keenest  agony 

In  sighs  and  moans  finds  utterance  for  its  pain. 

Tears  are  for  those  who  hope :  a  blessed  rain 

That  gently  falls  upon  the  aching  heart, 

Stealing  its  grief  away.    The  dark  clouds  part 

And  float  aloft    In  the  pure,  azure  sky 

The  gladsome,  golden  sun-light  laughs  once  more. 

Ah  I  happy  heart,  that  weeps  —  and  smiles  again. 

For  me,  alas !  the  time  of  tears  is  o^er : 

Hopeless,  alone,  I  walk  Lifers  arid  plain, 

In  Heaven  no  star  —  on  earth  no  leaf  nor  flower. 

Yet  never  falls  for  me  that  blessed  shower : 

The  fount  of  'tears  is  dry  for  evermore ;  • 

The  place  where  once  it  gushed  with  fire  burned  o^er ! 
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BT  JOHR  K.  OCBB,  VHITBD  STATU  SATT. 
THE       LADRONES       07       CHINA. 

In  Chinaj^  piracy  appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  system. 
Neither  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  nor  the  pirates  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ever  succeeded  half  so  well  as  the  nautical  rogues  of  Ka- 
thay,  in  acquiring  the  property  of  others,  or  in  eluding  discovery  and 
evading  capture.  Their  vessels  lin«  the  entire  coast.  There  are  not  only 
fleets,  but  navies  of  them ;  and  all  controlled  by  chie&  at  different 
stations.  Their  rendezvous  is  always  among  some  of  the  innumerable 
islands  of  the  China  Sea,  in  a  litUe  harbor  known  only  to  themselves. 
Their  spies  and  emissaries  are  every  where;  and  scarcely tv  vessel 
leaves  a  port  on  the  coast  that  it  is  not  known  to  some  of  them.  For 
this  reason  trading-junks  generally  make  their  voyages  in  squadrons, 
for  mutual  protection ;  and  they  sometimes  employ  armed  lorchas 
from  Macao  to  convoy  them.  But  even  this  is  hazardous ;  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  these  lorchas  thenuselves,  though  apparently 
Portuguese,  turn  out  to  be  a  portion  of  a  piratical  fleet.  Where  the 
cniising-ground  of  the  Chinese  '  ladrones '  ceases,  that  of  the  Malay 
pirates  commences ;  so  that  from  the  Bocca  Tigris  to  the  islands  of 
Java  Sind  Sumatra,  including  both  the  China  and  Java  Seas,  swarms 
of  these  rascals  are  always  lurking  among  some  of  the  small  islands. 

The  rivers  of  China  have  their  smaller  pirates,  and  many  a  fast-boat 
loses  its  two  or  three  chests  of  smuggled  opium,  and  market-boat  its 
vegetables,  by  these  fresh-water  rovers.  Almost  all  the  houses  bor- 
dering the  banks  of  Pearl  River,  (that  upon  which  Canton  is  situ- 
ated,) have  small  carriage-guns  or  swivels  mounted,  and  their  propri- 
etors keep  blunderbusses  and  muskets  at  hand,  for  defence  against  the 
ladrones.  We  have  accounts  of  innumerable  encounters  with  these 
despicable  villains  by  Europeans  and  Americans  as  well  as  Chinese, 
and  from  what  we  can  gather  from  them,  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  much  more  dexterous  in  the  use  of  what  are  called  stink-pots  than 
fire-arms ;  a  fact  that  robs  their  profession  of  half  its  romance. 

Beside  the  usual  depredations  committed  by  others  addicted  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  ladrones  of  China  gain  a  very  important  part  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  by  landing  at  some  village,  and  sometimes 
even  at  a  large  town,  and  carrying  off  a  number  of  the  women  of  the 
place,  for  whom  they  demand  a  ransom.  Upon  its  payment  they  are 
restored.    This  not  only  occurs  in  secluded  places,  but  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  near  Hong  Eong  and  Macao,  the 
English  and  Portaguese  settlements. 

Among  the  greatest  sufferers  from  piracy  on  the  coast  of  China  are 
the  poor  fishermen.  They  are  boarded,  robbed  of  their  money,  fish, 
clothes,  and  whatever  else  may  be  desirable,  and  frequently  lose  their 
wives  and -daughters ;  for  a  Chinese  boat  is  a  family  mansion :  it  is  the ' 
only  home  the  crew  knows.  Should  one  of  these  vessels  happen  to  be 
better  adapted  for  his  use  than  his  own,  the  pirate  exchanges  with  the 
fisherman,  or  if  she  prove  only  equal  to  his  own,  he  captures  her,  rid- 
dipg  himself  of  the  male  portion  of  the  crew  and  the  old  women,  by 
dropping  them  overboard,  unless  he  should  be  short-handed,  and  the 
former  feel  inclined  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  his  in  preference  to 
death.  In  that  case  they  are  soon  made  to  bind  themselves  to  the 
life,  by  being  forced  to  the  commission  of  a  crime;  and  should  they 
ever  be  taken,  they  are  executed  with  the  rest,  of  course,  without  an 
opportunity  of  proving  themselves  robbers  and  murderers  by  com- 
pulsion.* 

But  this  is  not  all  the  mischief  the  pirates  of  China  have  it  in  their 
power  to  effect.  Our  own  vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  Europeans,  are 
frequently  boarded  and  rifled,  and  sometimes  even  destroyed  by  them. 
Here  the  subject  comes  home  and  deserves  more  attention  than  it  ever 
appears  to  have  received.  That  our  commerce  should  be  permitted 
to  suffer  in  the  least  by  the  deeds  of  a  parcel  of  imbecile  wretches, 
who  fly  from  '  barbarian '  gun-powder,  does  appear  ahsurd.  Yet  so 
it  is  I  . 

No  very  active  measures  have  ever  been  taken  for. the  suppression 
of  piracy  on  the  coast  of  China.  This  is  a  common  complaint.  The 
imperial  government  is  too  weak  in  naval  force  to  compete  with  the 
freebooters,  and  all  they  do  toward  stopping  it,  with  the  exception  of 
taking  off  a  few  heads  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise with  a  pirate-chief  now  and  then,  and  permit  him  for  a  while 
to  smuggle  opium  unmolested.  But  this  does  not  last  long.  The 
pirate  soon  breaks  the  compact  by  robbing  or  smuggling  just  as  suits 
his  convenience.  British  cruisers  have  occasionally  captured  or  de- 
stroyed a  few  junks,  but  almost  always  too  late  to  remedy  the  foulest 
acts  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ladrones  to  commit:  American  ships 
are  rarely  sent  after  them,  and  there  is  seldom  a  disposition  shown  on 
the  part  of  our  naval  commanders  to  extirpate  these  villains.  Their 
invariable  excuse  is,  fear  of  not  being  sustained  by  government.  This 
is  ridiculous ;  for  a  man  who  does  his  duty,  and  neither  neglects  nor 
exceeds  it,  will  always  be  sustained.  Justice  may  not  come  at  first, 
but  it  will  ultimately. 

One.  vessel,  whose  exclusive  duty  it  should  be  to  ferret  out  these 
scoundrels  and  bring  them  to  certain  and  condign  punishment,  is  what 
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is  wanted  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  China  Sea.  We  have 
an  exemplification  of  this  in  a  little  Portnguese  armed  lorcha,  under  the 
command  of  a  young  lieutenant,  that  once  became  the  terror  of  the 
petty  pirates  in  the  vicinity  of  Macao.  But  the  vessel  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  cruising  is  a  small  steamer  of  exceedingly  light  draft, 
which  might  chase  the  pirates  to  their  very  haunts,  and  not  require 
the  use  of  boats  for  cutting  out  and  firing,  which  too  often  proves  as 
destructive  of  life  to  the  force  sent  against  them,  as  to  the  pirates 
themselves ;  for  when  chased  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  with  no 
chance  of  escape,  the  Chinese  will  turn  upon  outside  barbarians.  This 
steamer  should  mount,  as  broadside  guns,  ten  twenty-four  pounder 
howitzers,  such  as  are  in  use  in  our  navy  for  frigates'  launch-guns,  and 
being  able  to  run  into  the  midst  of  a  fleet  of  piratical  junks,  cutting 
d6wn  some  with  her  stem,  and  opening  both  her  broadsides,  (not  for- 
getting a  little  grape  and  cannister  in  some  of  the  charges,)  destruc- 
tion must  follow,  right  and  left,  where  she  goes. 

Is  not  this  worthy  the  favorable  consideration  of  *  goveAiment  ? 
Such' a  vessel,  compianded  by  a  judicious  but  young  and  active  offi- 
cer, responsible  only  to  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  would  be 
hailed  on  the  coast  of  China  with  delight.  But  before  concluding, 
permit  me  to  remark,  lest  the  reader  should  regard  this  as  a  self- 
recommendation,  that  I  class  myself  among  those  too  old  in  years  for 
8uch*service  as  this,  although  I  am  yet  kept  in  a  subordinate  position 
by  the  undoubted  wisdom  of  my  government. 


▲      SMALL      MANDARIN. 

The  ^Taou-tai '  of  a  Chinese  city  is  a  mandarin  of  no  very  high  de- 
gree ;  a  sort  of  magistrate.  He  is  neither  a  judge,  according  to  our 
acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  a  mayor ;  but  the  office  he  holds  resem- 
bles more  that  of  a  Spanish  Intendente  than  any  other  that  I  know  of. 
It  is  both  civil  and  military ;  and  one  of  his  titles  is  '  Intendent  of 
Circuit.'  He  is  either  one  of  the  promoted  literati,  or  he  may  have 
attained  his  rank  by  purchase ;  the  latter  is  not  unfrequently  per* 
mittcd  now,  as  the  government  is  in  constant  want  of  funds.  The 
Taou-tai  of  Shangh'ai  some  five  years  since  was  one  of  the  latter  class; 
he  was  formerly  a  hong  merchant  of  Canton,  and  was  known  to  for- 
eigners by  the  name  pf  Samquay  but  whose  real  name  was  Woo.  A 
very  good  portrait  of  this  worthy  individual  does  or  did  hang  in 
Bamum's  Museum,  in  the  Chinese  section  of  that  heterogeneous 
establishment. 

The  important  paft  that  this  man  played  during  the  commencement 
of  the  successes  of  the  rebels  in  China,  has  given  to  his  name  some 
celebrity ;  and  at  one  time  gained  for  himself  the  favor  of  the  Em- 
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peror  and  consequent  advancement  in  rank.  Endowed  with  cbican- 
nery  unsurpassed,  he  managed  so  to  misrepresent  and  turn  to  account 
the  movements  of  the  foreign  men-of-war  in  the  Chinese  waters,  as  at 
one  time  to  convince  the  Emperor  and  high  officers  of  state,  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  the  rebels  themselves,  that  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  the  *  barbaiian '  fleets  and  the  imperial  government  to  crush 
the  insurrectionist  party.  Knowing  that  the  cruisers  of  the  western 
nations  would  be  sent  wherever  troubles  were  likely  to  exist,  upon 
Shanghai  being  threatened,  the  Taou  tai  addressed  letters,  which  he 
caused  to  be  very  extensively  published,  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  different  naval  forces  of  these  powers,  exhorting  their  interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  empire.  Very  soon,  but  of  course  not  upon  this 
request,  some  of  these  vessels  did  proceed  to  Shanghai.  Instantly  the 
news  was  spread  throughout  the  country,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  the  rebel  chiefs,  with  whom  the  foreigners  had  actually  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  interfering.  Thus,  by  the  cunning  of  Samqua, 
much  courage  was  restored  to  the  imperial  troops,  and  directly  suc- 
ceeding these  events  they  met  with  some  unimportant  successes. 

Among  other  ships  that  arrived  at  Shanghai  at  this  time,  was  the 
United  States  steam-frigate  Susquehanna.  After  remaining  there  a 
few  days,  she  left  the  port  with  the  American  Commissioner  on  board, 
to  move  up  the  Yang-tze-kiang  toward  Nankin,  and  to  anchor  as  near 
that  city  as  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  coun- 
try :  but  she  was  run  on  a  shoal  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  by  no 
less  than  four  very  highly  recommended  Chinese  pilots,  and  returned.* 
Just  previously  to  her  departure,  the  Taou-tai  reported  to  the  Em- 
peror and  the  viceroy  of  his  province,  that  he  had  hired  this  vessel  to 
act  against  the  rebels,  and  they  both  believed  it.  Soon  afterward  the 
Hermes,  a  small  English  war-steamer,  carrying  the  envoy  of  Great 
Britain,  departed  on  much  the  same  mission,  and  with  better  success, 
for  she  reached  Nankin  and  communicated  with  the  rebels ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  their  forts  and  fleets  of 
junks.  Reports  were  made  by  Samqua  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of 
the  Susquehanna,  with  the  addition  that  the  envoy  would  probably 
represent  himself  as  a  neutral,  but  this  would  be  done  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  insurgents.  The  imperialists  would  therefore  bear  in  mind 
that  they  had  a  friend  to  deal  with.  But  the  revolutionary  party  was 
set  right  on  this  point.  « 

By  such  means,  and  by  constantly  issuing  proclamations  announcing 
victories,  and  telling  the  people  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  besides  fit- 
ting out  a  fleet  at  bis  own  expense,  composed  in  part  of  American  and 

*  In  the  tpriog  of  the  following  year  this  vessel  succeeded  ia  reftching  a  point  on  the  Tang-tzc- 
kiang  nearly  one  hundred  miles  abore  Nankm. 
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EDglish  vessels  which  he  had  purchased,  the  Taoa-tai  of  Shanghai  sac- 
ceeded  in  duping  not  only  his  enemies,  his  own  rulers,  and  his 'own 
countrymen,  but  also  the  press  of  Europe  and  America. 

I  formed  a  member  of  the  suite  of  an  officer  of  rank  who  on  one 
occasion  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  Samqua,  or  more  properly,  Woo. 
After  leaving  the  American  Consulate  in  sedan-chairs,  and  crossing 
over  a  bridge  and  then  passing  through  a  gate  into  the  chy,  we  were 
carried  up  and  down  lanes  lined  with  filthy  shops,  and  went  flounder- 
ing amid  jostling  crowds  of  filthier  people,  coming  finally  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Taou-tai.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  small  paved  court, 
in  one  corner  of  which  was  erected  what  appeared  to  be  a  cow-pen, 
but  which  we  soon  recognized  by  the  excruciating  tones  issuing  thence, 
to  be  an  orchestra. 

Upon  our  entrance  a  salute  was  fired ;  bamboo-crackers  (that  is,  a 
sort  of  leviathan  squib)  serving  the  purpose  of  guns.  A  Chinese  sa- 
lute, royal,  national,  or  any  thing  else,  is  always  three  guns.  After 
walking  between  two  rows  of  attendants,  we  were  met  at  the  door 
by  Samqua  himself,  who  welcomed  us  in  our  own  style,  and  then  con- 
ducted us  to  a  large  room  which  we  dubbed  the  sahn.  Here  he  en- 
treated us  not  to  uncover,  as  was  our  habit,  for  the  day  was  damp 
and  disagreeable,  and  China  houses  were  not  constructed  with  fire- 
places. In  truth,  as  it  was  March,  and  the  apartment  was  somewhat 
open  and  airy,  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  polite  remonstrance, 
and  remained  with  our  caps  on,  according  to.  the  Chinese  custom. 
Seating  himself  cross-legged  upon  a  dais  covered  with  red  stuff,  the 
Taou-tai  placed  the  highest  American  officer  present  on  his  right,  and 
begged  the  rest  of  us  to  take  the  chairs  which  we  would  find  at  two 
tables  bearing  viands  still  hidden. 

A  little  desultory  conversation  ensued ;  when  at  a  signal  from  the 
chief  domestic,  the  dishes  upon  the  tables  were  uncovered,  and  we 
opened  upon  the  feast.  There  was  a  great  variety  set  before  us,  all 
of  which  it  would  be  about  as  impossible  for  me  to  describe  as  it 
would  be  to  eat.  But  beeftea  and  birds^-nest  soup  were  the  favorite 
dishes.  These  were  washed  down  by  a  little  tea,  such  as  I  never  had 
drunk  before,  and.  such  as  I  shall  probably  never  drink  again.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  celestial  banquet  the  terrestrial  barbarians  arose  to 
depart.  An  invitation,  which  was  eagerly  accepted,  was  given  Sam- 
qua to  return  our  visit ;  and  we  took  our  leave,  the  Taou-tai  accom- 
panying us  as  far  as  the  spot  at  which  he  had  received  his  foreign 
friends.  In  the  court  we  had  the  same  rows  of  servants,  the  same 
music,  and  the  same  salute  of  three  squibs  as  upon  our  entrance.  We 
passed  out  into  the  street,  encountering  gaping  crowds  of  a  curious 
Kathay  canaiUe,  and  the  gates  of  the  Taou-tai  of  Shanghai  were  again 
closed  upon  all '  outside  barbarians.' 
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The  personal  appearance  of  Samqua  is  not  prepossessing.  His  com- 
plexion is  inclined  rather  to  the  swarthy,  even  for  an  oriental  light ; 
his  nose  is  pronoiinent  and  his  lips  thin.  He  has,  too,  a  quick,  cun- 
ning eye,  and  one  continually  fancies  him  a  Chinese  shop-keeper 
dressed  up  fcr  an  occasion.  He  is  polite  in  his  manners,  but  not  at  all 
polished,  in  which  he  differs  from  most  of  the  mandarins  selected  from 
the  literati,  among  whom  there  is  a  great  deal  of  refinement.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  Chinese  refinement,  but  then  one  should  not  be  too  particu- 
lar as  to  conventionalities. 

The  Taou-tai  was  attired  to  receive  us  in  the  full  costume  of  his 
rank,  wearing  his  cap  with  the  blue  button  made  of  a  precious  stone, 
and  peacock  feather.  His  robe  was  long,  and  of  olive-colored  satin, 
ornamented  with  an  embroidered  representation  of  the  imperial 
dragon  both  on  the  breast  and  back.  A  rich  mandarin  belt  girdled 
his  waist,  and  a  string  of  costly  gems  hung  round  his  neck.  He  spoke 
to  us  in  the  usual '  pigeon-English,'  or  business-lingo,  which  he  had 
picked  up  while  in  trade  at  Canton.  From  what  we  saw  of  him  then 
and  afterwards,  he  would  seem  a  person  of  little  courage,  but  great 
cunning,  backed  by  considerable  obstinacy,  which  probably  passed 
among  the  Chinese  for  determination. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Shanghai  by  an  insurgent  force,  Samqua  deliv- 
ered up  his  seals  of  office  upon  his  knees,  and  was  rescued  from  dan- 
ger by  two  or  three  Americans,  and  protected  by  our  commissioner. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  boil  him  in  a  cauldron  of  oil, 
should  he  fall  into  their  hands,  and  thus,  after  'living  in  peace,'  he 
would  have  '  died  in  a  pot  of  grease,'  and  I  might  have  concluded  my 
story  in  the  good  old  Mother  Goose  style.  But  he  was  spared,  to 
have  one  button  taken  from  him  by  the  Emperor  for  not  recapturing 
Shanghai;  and  it  was  said  afterward,  that  he  had  fallen  into  still 
greater  disgrace  for  some  other  real  or  fancied  offence. 


S  B  B  A  M:       'T 

Eabth  13  Bleeping,  eleepiog,  Bleeping, 
Heaven's  gloriouB  host  is  keeping 

Vigil  o'er  the  slumbering  earth ; 
Sleep  the  rich  and  Bleep  the  lowly ; 
Slumber  seals  in  stillneBS  holy, 

Palace-hall  and  cottage-hearth. 

Earth  is  sleeping,  Bleeping,  sleeping ; 
Hushed  the  laughter,  hushed  the  weeping 

Of  the  sinful  ones  of  earth ; 
Rest  the  sad  and  rest  the  weary. 
Still  the  glad  and  still  the  cheery ; 

Notes  of  woe  and  sounds  of  mirth. 


Earth  is  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping ; 
Dream,  the  angel,  now  is  sweeping 

Trouble  from  the  sinking  heart ; 
Hush  I  oh  I  hush !  do  not  awaken 
Brothers  thus  by  care  forsaken ; 

Bid  the  angel  not  depart. 

Let  her  enter  every  portal, 
Whispering  to  each  slumbering  mortal 

*  Rest  thee  from  thy  earthly  care.' 
Brothers  think  not  of  to-morrow. 
Soft  their  couch,  and  free  from  sorrow, 

Lo  I  sweet  Dream  is  lingering  thero. 
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THE      OX.X)       OHUROH. 

The  old  church  standeth 

Id  a  lonely  nook,  < 

Where  the  day  gleameth 
Through  the  tulip  trees, 
Which  forever  look 
On  its  mysteries. 

The  fanged  hug  huzzeth 

In  the  chancel-way ; 
The  blue-fly  crawleth 
On  the  dusty  pane ; 

And  each  sunny  day 
Brings  an  insect  rain. 

The  gray  rat  rusheth 

0*er  the  shattered  floor ; 
The  black-snake  hisseth 
From  the  crumbling  wall, 

While  shakes  the  half-door 
In  the  windy  hall. 

When  the  night  &lleth, 

For  its  absent  mate 
The  night-bird  calleth ; 
And  a  mournful  pall, 

Like  an  accurst  fate 
Wrappeth  all,  all,  aU. 

The  pale  ghost  stealeth 

Through  the  grass-grown  aisle ; 
The  organ  pealeth, 
As  in  days  of  yore, 

Through  the  ruined  pile, 
*  For  evermore.* 

Oft  the  wind  toUeth 

The  old  cracked  bell ; 
And  each  stroke  soundeth 
Like  a  dying  groan. 

Or  a  cry  fjpom  hell 
In  dolorous  tone. 

Mystery  palleth 

Without  and  within ; 

Deep  darkness  falleth 

On  all  things  below ; 

Mixing  what  hath  been ; 

Mixing  woe,  woe,  woe. 
£4/ngtt<mron-thi^nadton,  ISOO. 
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How  wen  I  remember  one  moming,  after  the  finger  of  the  angel 
had  been  pressed  on  her  forehead,  and  while  I  knew  that  he  was  only 
lingering  for  her  at  the  door-way,  that  passing  out  hj  the  baek-piana 
I  went  up  along  the  rirer-bank,  and  in  an  hoar  or  two  came  home 
with  some  dew-sprinkled  flowers ;  then  placing  them  by  her  bed-sidt\ 
I  read  to  her  these  two  Terses,  which  some  one  whispered  to  mo, 
while  I  was  trying  to  tie  up  the  bnnch  with  long  pieces  of  dry  grass : 

'  I  HATE  vandered  all  among  the  hills 
To  gather  flowers,  and  along  the  rilU 
Of,  sparkling  water,  where  just  lifts  its  head 
The  white  anemone  from  grassy  bed ; 
And  I  're  found  'neath  roots  of  aged  tree. 
Sweet  blue  violets,  and  have  brought  them  theo ; 
For  well  I  ween,  a  sweet  and  grateful  boon. 
Are  Spring's  first  flowers  for  the  sick  one's  room. 

'  True  they  will  quickly  die  and  £ftde  away, 
Losing  their  sweet  fresh  fragrance  in  a  day ; 
'T  is  thus  they  bring  more  vividly  to  miud, 
The  sad,  sad  thought  that  one  who  is  so  kind 
And  good  to  me,  may  in  a  few  short  hour^ 
Pine  and  die,  as  fade  and  die  the  flowers ;  . 
And  yet  I  ween,  there  is  no  sweeter  boon 

Than  Spring's  first  flowers  for  the  sick  one's  room.' 

• 

As  she  liked  the  verses,  I  read  them  ov^r,  and  told  her  that  all  the 
time  I  was  writing,  her  dog  lay  by  me  in  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  watch- 
ing me  with  his  eyes,  seemed  to  know  as  well  as  I  did  who  the  flow- 
ers were  for,  and  why  we  had  come  out  upon  the  river  bank.  I  did  not 
tell  her  that  he  knew  better  than  I  did  who  would  open  the  gate  for 
US  when  we  came  home,  and  having  this  foreknowledge,  how  ho 
slunk  to  one  side  in  coming  through,  and  then  crouching  down  on 
the  door-step,  let  me  go  in  alone  with  the  oflering,  he  dreaming  and 
knowing  all  the  time  who  would  glide  in  with  folded  wings  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  startle  me  with  a  shadow  on  the  stair-way  wall, 
as  he  followed  me  up  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  since  ho 
left  the  finget^mark  on  her  forehead.  I  told  her  nothing  of  all  this, 
but  as  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  longingly  at  the  little  table,  I 
went  away ;  perhaps  Gon's  painted  violets  told  her,  for  when  I  came 
in  again  I  found  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  and  taken  them,  and 
lay  in  peaceful  sleep,  with  the  quiet  teachers  folded  to  her  breast. 
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TEE     COMINO     OV     TEE     LETTERS.  — THE     TWO     CLEBOTVEH. 

^February^  185T. 

'  Deab :  Two  days  ago  I  heard  she  had  gone ;  a  month  ago, 

on  my  own  dying-bed,  I  suspected  it ;  I  often  asked,  but  they  would 
not  tell  me.  God  help  you ;  sorrow  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
There  bended  knees  find  strength,  and  hearts  find  peace  and  hope. 
The  tie  that  binds  us  cannot  be  broken ;  there  is  all  the  past  in  life, 
and  all  the  future  in  the  two  little  ones.  These  links  will  forever 
unite  us. 

*  Yours  in  love,  — ^.' 

Listless  girl  in  the  Avenue,  lounging  at  this  late  hour  over  your 
chocolate,  dreaming  still  of  last  night's  faded  flowers,  of  soft  words, 
and  willing  dances,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  this  letter ; 
you  may  be  surprised  to  hear  there  was  no  black  edge  to  the  paper, 
or  crested  black  seal  upon  the  envelope.  It  was  written  in  pencil 
upon  one  small  half-sheet ;  all  the  letters  were  separate,  and  seemed 
to  stand  out  by  themselves,  just  as  they  do  in  a  little  child's  spelling- 
book,  yet  I  knew  the  signature,  and  knew  that  that  little  piece  of  pa- 
per contained  the  first  stroke  of  a  sister's  hand,  as,  bolstered  with  pil- 
lows, she  made  faint  tracery  of  her  love  in  pencil-marks. 

Lay  down  the  Knicksrbockeb  now,  and  sip  your  chocolate  while  I 
look  for  another  letter  ;  ah  I  here  it  is.  It  was  written  by  a  country 
clergyman,  with  a  small  salary.  You  may  think  it  too  solenin,  but  re- 
member that  small  salaries  are  not  conducive  to  light  words. 

I  have  often  heard  from  such  as  you,  that  young  clergymen,  having 
a  good  city  parish,  are  much  run  after.  Miss  Aminda  Jones,  whom 
you  will  meet  by-and-by  on  your  way  down-town,  can  tell  you  whether 

Mr  G is  to  preach  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  simply  because 

he  was  at  the  house  the  other  day,  and  mother  asked  him,  (how  queer 
mother  is  to  ask  such  questions !)  The  next  day  Miss  Jones,  coming 
down  the  aisle,  will  sum  up  all  the  service,  and  digest  a  large  portion 
of  the  sermon,  by  siding  up  to  you  and  saying,  '  What  a  love  of  a 
man,'  *  Is  n't  he  sweet  ? '  and  if  you  happen  to  be  blocked  in  by  crino- 
line at  the  door-way,  (which  I  hope  won't  be  for  long,  as  it  seems  to 
be  going  out  of  fashion,)  she  will  gently  remind  you  that  the  Sew- 
ing-Society meets  at  Mrs.  B 's.    That  he  will  be  there  in  the 

evening  —  to  explain  the  object  of  the  mission.  That  they  want  to 
get  the  box  off  this  week,  and  need  all  the  help  they  can  get ;  it 's 
going  ever  so  far  out  west  —  but,  really  the  mission  has  such  a  queer 
name  that  she  forgets  it ;  all  she  knows  is,  that  the  country  about 
there  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  in  the  winter-time  they  sometimes 
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ride  out  with  dogs ;  yet  assures  you  the  box  will  be  got  off,  if  only 
enough  ladies  will  come  to  finish  the  other  three  surplices. 

•  •  .  •  •  .  • 
Now  I  do  n't  think  you  have  ever  met  my  country  clergyman,  (you 

shall  read  his  letter  in.  a  moment ;)  he  worked  his  own  garden,  trel- 
lised-  his  own  vines,  and  went  himself  to  market.  The  people  in  our 
village  have  gone  so  .far  as  to  say  that  he  drove  his  own  cow  up  from 
the  back-lot  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  believe  this,  as  he  once  told  me 
privately  that  the  cow  was  milked  upon  shares.  He  always  took  an 
interest  in  us  when  we  were  going  out  fishing ;  examined  our  tackle, 
and  gave  us  good  advice.  I  once  heard  him  boast  of  being  a  good 
shot,  but  birds  are  scarce  now,  and  powder  and  shot  are  dear.  He 
lounged  in  our  office  and  read  the  doming  paper,  and  when  he  went 
out  we  always  took  it  up  again,  because  he  had  put  a  new  interpreta- 
tion on  some  one  of  the  articles.  He  was  always  ready  to  throw  aside 
self  and  self-interest,  and  work  and  strive  and  labor  for  the  good  of 
others.  There  was  no  one  uncared  for  in  his  parish ;  he  had  an  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  all  sick  persons,  and  was  always  ready  to  bring 
comfort  to  those  who  were  troubled,  either  in  mind,  body  or  estate ; 
when  he  met  you,  he  gave  you  a  great  strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  which 
meant  more  than  simply,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 

He  is  married,  but  here  's  his  letter ;  it  was  written  in  her  lifetime, 
but  received  afler  the  white  flowers  had  been  sent  up,  and  we  had 
moved  from  the  parish.    • 

'March,  18CT. 

*  My  Deab :  You  must  not  think  I  have  forgotten  you  ;  daily 

have  I  remembered  you.  The  Father  of  mercies  will  make  all  your 
bed  in  your  sickness ;  hold  fast  tp  the  faith,  for  underaeath  are  the 
everlasting  arm^  The  brightest  saints  when  about  to  be  translated 
from  earth  to  Paradise,  have  ever  been  calm  and  placid,  becauae"'  they 
knew  in  whom  they  trusted.'  At  titaes  He  may  seem  to  hide  His 
face  from  you ;  remember  that  He  veiled  Himself  from  His  own  Son 
upon  the  cross.  He  may  permit  clouds  and  mists  to  intercept  your 
vision ;  it  will  be  but  for  a  little  while  ;  faith,  like  sunshine,  will  return 
with  increased  strength  ;  the  spiritual  will  triumph  over  the  mortal, 
and  all  distrust  and  despondency  shall  be  to  you  but  new  proofs  of  the 
reality  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 

*  Affectionately  yours,  . .' 

•  •••.••• 
Now,  fair  girl,  finish  your  chocolate.     The  carriage  wiU  be  here 

soon,  and  it 's  time  for  you  to  dress.  You  will  find  a  very  polite  man 
at  Stewart's,  ready  to  open  the  carriage-door  and  help  you  over  the 
crossing  if  necessary. 
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If  any  one  should  send  you  a  bouquet  this  evening,  you  will  of  course 
accept  it ;  yet  while  you  gaze  on  the  flowers  by  gas-light,  and  pluck 
at  them  with  your  little  gloved  hand,  just  remember  how  all  sick  per- 
sons like  to  have  them  on  the  table  by  the  bed-side. 


June  is  coming  —  the  sweetest  month  of  the  summer-time.  The 
rose-buds  open  their  leaves  to  welcome  it ;  all  the  seeds  planted  in 
May-time  come  up  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  kissed  by  the  dews  of 
the  mild  evenings;  the  birds  are  all  mated,  and  gather  straws  to 
build  soft  nests  in  the  maple  trees ;  the  little  children  feed  them  with 
crumbs  on  the  piazza ;  just  so  they  fed  them  last  year ;  they  do  not 
forget  it,  though  the  gentle  voice  tj^at  taught  them,  and  the  hand  that 
helped  to  feed  the  birds,  are  all  silent  and  cold — passed  away  forever. 
Oh !  that  I  could  close  your  buds,  beautiful  roses,  in  front  of  my  win- 
dow! Oh!  that  I  could  make  the  birds  sing  some  soft,  plaintive 
song  in  the  twilight-time  I  then  would  the  remembrances  of  other 
days  be  lighter  to  bear,  and  the  more  in  unison  with  a  broken  spirit. 

Yes,  June  is  coming,  bringing  with  it  visions  of  clear,  swift-running 
streams  up  among  the  hills  of  Sullivan.  How  well  I  know  every  inch 
of  the  ground  there  I  To-day  I  have  taken  down  my  fishing-rod  and 
looked  at  it ;  my  hand  trembled  when  I  held  it ;  there  was  none  of 
the  former  great  grasp  of  pleasure  in  it.  She  put  it  away  last  summer ; 
no  hands  have  touched  it  since.  I  took  it  down  from  the  same  peg 
where  she  had  hung  it.  I  remembered  the  gladness  that  danced  in 
her  eyes  when  she  thought  of  all  the  great  pleasure  I  would  have.  I 
remember  how  hers  was  always  the  last  form  standing  between  the 
two  little  girls  in  the  door-way,  and  throwing  kisses  from  white  hands 
as  the  wagon  gained  the  top  of  the  big  hill  yonder.  But  to-day  I  have 
packed  my  own  carpet-bag,  and  when  I  get  up  among  the  hills  I  will 
miss  something  which  she  would  not  have  forgotten.  Pass  by,  visions 
of  other  days,  pass  by ! 

I  have  returned  again.  There  was  no  music  in  the  rushing  of  the 
stream ;  there  was  no  looking  forward  to  a  home  welcome.  The  two 
little  girls  were  playing  on  the  lawn,  but  there  was  no  quick  step  run- 
ning down  the  stairway,  making  haste  to  welcome  before  the  door-sill 
was  passed ;  there  was  no  half-finished  work  on  the  little  stand  in  the 
parlor.  The  urn  sang  sorrowfully.  There  was  no  one  with  glistening 
eyes  to  listen  about  the  great  struggle  I  had  with  the  trout  hooked 
under  the  mill-dam ;  no  familiar  spirit  to  take  part  in  all  the  little  inci- 
dents that  happened,  nothing  but  the  singing  of  the  urn  and  the  tick- 
ing of  the  kitchen-clock ;  and  then  came  the  voices  of  the  little  girls, 
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calling,  *  Good-night,  papa,'  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  voices 
enter  into  my  soul,  and  slowly  I  go  up  the  stairs.  The  two  little  girls, 
hand  in  hand,  are  kneeling  down  by  t]ie  bed,  and  I  hear  them  say : 
'  6oD  bless  dear  papa  and  grandma,  and  all  that  the  little  girls  love.' 
Surely  I  miss  some  &miliar  word  from  oat  this  prayer,  but,  looking  up, 
see  a  bright  vision,  and  remember  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to 
pray  any  more  for  mamma. 

•  •••••• 

June  and  the  summer-time  have  gone,  and  the  wind,  sweeping 
down  the  river,  rattles  the  blinds,  and  comes  in  under  the  door,  and 
shakes  the  curtains  at  the  window,  as  though  seeking  to  find  some  one 
to  blow  death  upon.  ...  I  think  how  last  year  it  was  not  disap- 
pointed, but  found  one  out,  and  well  remember  how  it  howled,  as  if 
rejoicing,  when  the  black  wagon  with  the  empty  coffin  came  up  to  the 
door.  I  saw  one  of  those  same  wagons  the  other  day  in  the  city ;  one 
can  always  tell  them  by  the  dark  color  and  high  seat. 

The  wind  finds  no  one  here  — ^  perhaps  it  is  satisfied ;  for  now  that  I 
think  of  it,,  when  the  steamer  sailed  last  Saturday  it  was  very  calm  and 
still, 'and  the  little  girls  stood  on  the  deck  waving  their  hands  till  their 
foims  faded  away  in  the  distance.        .... 

Winds  of  the  south,  kiss  the  little  girls  ;  blow  not  harshly  on  them ; 
bring  roses  to  their  checks.  Yet  kiss  them  n6t  suddenly,  or  in  the 
place  of  the  roses  wi]l  come  the  crimson  flush.  Oh  I  kiss  them  gently, 
lest  you  should  bring  back  to  me  visions  of  the  long  string  of  car- 
riages, the  tolling  of  the  bell,  the  voice  of  the  priest,  the  sound  of  the 
first  shovel-ful  of  earth,  and  all  the  sorrow  that  has  bepn !  Kiss  them 
lovingly,  and  bring  them  back  to  me  with  roses. 

VII. 
CHRISTMAS     A.ND     NSW-YEAR*8. 

Colder  than  ever  —  the  Christmas-time  coming.  I  shall  go,  as 
usual,  to  the  old  house  up  in  the  country.  The  big  logs  in  the  fire- 
place will  bum  just  as  brightly,*  green  branches  will  droop  down  from 
behind' the  picture  frames,  and  the  great  china  vases  in  the  corner 
will  once  more  wonder  why  they  are  filled  with  hemlock  and  laurel ; 
all  the  places  will  again  be  filled  at  table,  and  yet  to  me  will  there  be 
a  vacant  chair.  No  soft  voice  of  love  will  whisper  as  in  the  olden 
time ;  no  hand  clasp  mine  when  the  health  goes  round.  The  organ  in 
the  churchy  sending  out  notes  of  joy,  will  only  sound  dirges  for  me. 
She  who,  in  other  days,  sat  there,  and,  rejoicing,  sang, '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  I '  will  be  stringing  angel-harps,  and  singing,  *  Peace  on 
earth  —  good  will  to  men.' 
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I  shall  be  alone  at  the  ChriBtmas-time. 

Gather  about  me,  friends  of^other  days.  Take  the  cloth  from  the 
table ;  heap  on  the  wood,- and  draw  up  the  fire.  Let  the  wine  sparkle 
in  your  glasses,  and  tell  me  stories  of  other  times.  But  you  are  all 
young,  girls  and  boys  together.  No  shadows  have  fallen  on  you  yet ; 
but  they  will  come.    All  men,  sooner  or  later,  pass  under  the  shadow. 

I  have  returned  from  the  old  house  in  the  country.  The  man  stood 
holding  the  same  horses  in  front  of  the  depot.  It  is  wonderful  how- 
many  one  of  those  old  sleighs  can  carry.  Ours  was  over-loaded,  and 
yet  there  was  a  vacant  seat.  That  vacant  seat  always  follows  me.  It 
stands  before  me  at  \he  breakfast-table ;  it  is  next  to  me  at  dinner  ; 
and  in  the  gas-light  it  is' always  rocking  td-and-fro  by  the  fire-side. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  music  in  the  sleigh-bella ;  they  only  seem  to  be 
saying:  'Passing  away  —  passing  away!'  The  great  flood  of  light 
pouring  out  of  the  hall-door,  shows  kindly  faces  ready  to  welcome 
me  —  kindly  faces,  who  were  with  me  last  year  when  we  sent  down  to 
the  city  for  the  roses  and  japonicas.  No  words  are  said,  but  I  give 
to  the  faces  the  kiss  of  a  brother's  love ;  and  as  we  go  in,  they  anS  I 
together  remember  the  last  Christmas-time.         .... 

The  logs  burn  late  in  the  fire-place  on  Christmas  eve  ;  and  as  I  sit 
and  watch  them,  as  they  drop  away,  stick  by  stick,  the  voice  comes.to 
me  again :  '  Ashes  to  ashes  —  dust  to  dust.'  I  cover  them  up  carefully 
with  the  old  shovel —  always  in  its  place  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  the 
franklin ;  put  the  brass  fender  in  front  of  them,  and  turn  down  the 
old-fashioned  astral  lamp.  And  then,  when  I  get  up  to  my  room,  the 
shadow  of  the  candle  (they  have  no  gas  in  the  country)  seems  to  be 
saying: 

'  No  merry  Christmas  on  the  morrow ;  no  voice  to  greet  you  with 
its  Christmas  song ;  no  hand  to  clasp  yours  in  love;  no  one  to  go  back 
with  you  in  thought  to  the  Virgin  and  the  manger ;  to  the  song  of  the 
angels ;  to  the  '  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.' ' 

*The  shadow  says,  *you  will  be  alone  on  Christmas,]*  and.  so  the 
shadow  and  I  lie  do\f  n  together  in  the  darkness. 

All  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
comes  in  bright  at  the  window.  There  are  loving  voices  calling  to  me 
at  the  door :  The  great  day  of  man's  redemption  is  ushered  in.  The 
shadow  has  left  me,  and  looking  up,  I  see  all  the  heavenly  host 
standing,  ready  to  welcome  the  day ;  and  foremost  among  them  — 
beloved,  lamented,  blessed  —  stands  one  unto  whom  a  white  robe  has 
been  given,  who  has  a  '  new  name  written,'  and  the  '  Morning  Star,' 
who  shall  not '  go  out  from  thence  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  or 
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the  heat  h'ght  on  her,  for  she  is  before  the  Throne  of  Gon,  serving 
Him  day  and  night.'  Then  all  the  room  is  filled  with  a  Toice,  and  the 
new  song  coming  downward  is  saying : 

*  Worthy  art  Thou,  O  Lord!  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power ;  for  Thoit  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy 
blood.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever ! » 

Then,  when  the  song  has  floated  away,  I  remember  that  she  died  in 
peace  and  charity  with  the  world  —  died  with  white  roses  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  on  the  flower-cross.        .... 

So  she  and  I  keep  our  Christmas  together  in  our  hearts. 


Eleven,  by  the  village  clock  I  The  old  year  is  passing  away  1  It 
has  been  snowing  all  the  morning.  The  big  flakes  came  down  gently  * 
and  silently  at  first,  and  nestled  themselves  among  the.  roots  of  the 
frosted  grass ;  but  as  I  look  out  now,  I  see  that  they  have  overtopped 
the  grass  —  the  whole  earth  is  covered,  and  so  the  old  year  passes 
away,  wrapped  in  a  clean  white  shroud ;  the  new  year  walking  in, 
makes  foot-prints  on  the  snow,  and  knocking  at  my  door,  wishes  me 
happiness.  There  is  a  vision  of  flowers  in  its  hand  —  are  th^se  japoni- 
cas  ?  Ah !  no,  they  are  fresh  roses,  made  white  with  snow-flakes ;  so 
I  take  them,  and  long  for  happiness,  and,  looking  on  them,  remember 
that  always  in  the  summer-time  there  are  many  bright,  fresh  flowers 
blooming  in  our  forests,  which,  though  they  apparently  wither  and  die 
under  the  earliest  of  our  October  frosts,  yet  come  up  again  .in  the 
spring,  and  bud  and  bloom,  and  bear  as  sweet,  fresh,  fragrant  flowers 
as  before ;  and  so  I  wonder  if  my  happiness  will  ever  come  back,  and 
love  be  fresh  again,  as  it  was  in  my  springtime. 

Throwing  myself  back  in  the  chair,  I  dreani  once  more  of  that  city 
where  there  is  neither  the  ending  nor  beginning  of  years  —  that  city  of 
which  you  and  I  who  are  left,  know  nothing,  nothing  of  its  walls, 
nothing  of  its  gates  of  pearl,  nothing  of  the  twelve  angels  guarding  the 
gates,  nothing  of  its  streets,  or  of  its*  river,  nothing  of  its  white  and 
jeweled  throne ;  nothing  of  its  seven  golden  candle-sticks,  aitd  of  the 
great  Book  of  Records  kept  there.  I  remember  that  those  who  have 
'  gone  before '  know  all  these  things,  and  that  you  and  I,  having  firm 
faith,  may  come  in  our  turn  to  their  full  knowledge,  if  we  do  but  only 
so  live  that,  when  our  summons  comes,  we  may  be  found  without  the 
dust  of  the  world  clingitg  to  the  wheels  of  our  pilgrimage. 

a  •  .  •  •  •  •  ' 

Then  I  gather  up  the  flowers  left  by  the  new  year,  and,  rising  from 
the  chair,  wonder  whether  happiness  is  a  reality  or  a  dream. 
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-A.   vix.i*-^a-B:   s:|tKTOH[. 


BT     ft.     B.    0. 

IIere  comes  Tov,  the  crazy  niftn ! 

Boys,  make  ready  as  fast  as  you  can ; 

Scrape  up  the  dust  and  throw  it  before  him, 

And  make  him  believe  the  wind  blows  it  o'er  him : 

Then  with  curses  he  *11  load  the  air, 

And  his  horrible  blood-shot  eyes  will  glare, 

As  he  strikes  with  impotent  rage  about, 

As  if  he  were  putting  a  host  to  rout 

Poor  old  Tom,  the  crazy  man. 
With  his  long  gray  hair  and  his  face  like  tan, 
Has  roamed,  the  target  of  sportive  jeers, 
About  the  village  for  years  and  years. 
Whenever  he  passes  the  cross-roads*  store, 
The  loungers  within  all  crowd  to  the  door, 
And  ply  him  with  questions  to  rouse  his  ire 
And  see  him  grow  red  like 'the  blacksmith's  fire. 

Some  of  the  villagers  -r-  gray  old  men  — 
Say  they  remember  the  lunatic  when 
He  was  sound  of  mind  and  comely  of  mien : 
Only  to  think  such  a  time  has  be^  I 
But  now  even  they,  in  spite  of  themselves. 
Laugh  when  the  boys,  like  mischievous  elves, 
Tease  him  with  pranks  till  he  roars  with  rage. 
And  then  with  kindness  his  anger  assuage. 


Poor  old  ToM  I  a  fresh-heaped  mound 

In  the  church-yard,  tells  of  the  rest  he  has  found. 

There,  with  his  bead  'gainst  a  moss-grown  stone, 

He  lay  one  morning,  cold  and  alone. 

As  they  tore  his  ragged  shirt  apart 

To  feel,  if  they  might,  the  beat  of  his  heart. 

They  found  a  locket  of  soft  brown  l^ir. 

Tied  by  a  ribbon,  suspended  there : 

And  the  name  engraved  thereon,  they  say. 

Was  the  same  that  was  carved  on  the  stone  where  he  lay. 
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-A.    •C3^00X>    TIMB3    OB3K1ER-A.IL.I1.Y  •    OlST    -A.   1^-A.RMCi 

EOW     I      OOMMENCED      'COUNTBY     LIFE.' 

I  AH  a  farmer.    They  called  me  a  *  city-farmer,'  when  I  first  *went 
at  it.'    I  use  Mapes'  subsoil  plough ;  I  have  a  horse-power  and  mow-  . 
ing-machine :    also  machines  for  threshing,  sawing,  churning,  etc.  etc. 
I  dig  potatoes  and  hoe  com. 

My  iriend  the  Colonel  tells  me  the  Knickebbockeb  never  publishes 
communications  from  a  farmer's  pen.*  Very  likely ;  but  I  shall  nev- 
ertheless 'let  her  slide.' 

I  was  always  particularly  fond  of  the  country.  Wheli  a  chUd  I 
used  to  dream  of  broad  green  fields,  waving  grain,  clover,  the  hum- 
ming of  bees ;  flowers,  strawberries  and  cream,  and  pork-and-beans. 
Hay-making  was  superb :  drinking  warm  milk  magnificent.  At  col- 
lege I  wrote  many  essays  on  the  subject.  My.  oration  at  the  Junior 
Exhibition  was,  *  The  Country ; '  and  at  Commencement, '  The  Dig- 
nity of  Labor.'  I  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  (rendered  by  a  class- 
mate, who  had  the  Latin  Oration,  *  A.  Buster.)  I  spent  a  year  in 
the  country ;  went  West ;  got  lost  on  a  *  grand  prairie ; '  killed 
prairie-hens  by  the  bushel,  and  finally  wound  up  my  tour  by  purchas- 
ing three  '  eighties.' 

Returning,  entered  a  law-office;  read  all  the  books  on  'Real 
Estate,'  from  Blackstone  to  Hilliard ;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar ;  and 
wound  up  that  afiair,  by  falling  head-over-heels  in  love  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  accomplished  girl. 

I  had  chosen  law  as  a  profession,  and  it  was  arranged  that  we 
should  be  married  as  soon  as  I  was  established  in  business.  I  was 
trouljled  with  many  doubts  about  my  capacity  for  the  law.  I  could 
pettifog  tolerably  Well :  my  preceptor  said  I  would  certainly  succeed, 
and  make  a  good  lawyer ;  and  he  being  a  Judge,  should  have  judged 
correctly.  I  rather  thought  not.  I  had  many  longings  for  a  rural 
life :  heard  many  constantly  speaking  of  it  in  the  highest  terms< 
What  life  so  delightful  as  a  farmer's?  what  profession  so  lucrative? 
what  life  afforded  so  much  leisure  for  reading,  thinking,  writing,  and 
having  a  good  time  generally?  so  free  from  care  and  vexation  of 
spirit  ?  Every  one  wished  for  a  farm ;  every  one  was  going  to  retire 
to  a  farm,  and  fatten  his  own  pigs,  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his 
affairs  for  so  doing. 
I  began  to  think  of  the  subject ;  became  excited ;  was  more  and 

*  A  GBBAT  mlaUike,  tell  the  Colokkl.  Not  a  few  of  the  clererest  f^ee>and-ea87  country  gketches 
which  have  appeared  in  our  pages,  bare  come  from  just  tuch  *  dty-farmera '  as  the  writer  of  the 
present  article.  ~  Editob. 
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more  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  was  my  vocation ;  a  country 
life  was  one  I  had  alwajs  liked :  what  a  fool  to  force  myself  out  of 
the  direction  of  my  natural  tastes  I  I  coidd  work,  and  should  be  get- 
ting a  stock  of,  heiilth  very  different  from  that  usually  acquired  in  an 
office.  I  talked  over  the  matter  with  my  *  intended.'  She  was  de- 
lighted with  the  idea :  '  it  was  so  sweet  to  be  always  in  the  country ; 
to  run  over  the  fields ;  to  wander  through  wood  and  brake,  and  re- 
cline under  shady  trees :  ''patulm  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi : '  to 
always  have  horses  at  oners' command;  to  feed  and  fondle  animals, 
and  raise  poultry :  and  then,  should  we  not  always  be  together  ?  Oh ! 
ecstasy  I     Do  let  us  go  and  live  on  a  &rm  I 

Of  course  we  were  fitted  for  farm-life,  it  was  so  very  simple.  We 
could  and  Would  work :  but  that  would  be  necessary  only  for  a  very 
few  years :  for  was  it  not  lucrative  —  very,  very  lucrative  ?  And  then 
what  pleasure  to  work  for  those  we  love,  and  tJuxt  work,  too,  on  a 
farm«  We  should  liye  so  cozily,  could  read  so  many  books  together 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  the  winds  were  whistling,  and 
the  snow  drifting  against  the  windows. 

That  conversation,  and  the  two  soft  arms  around  my  neck,  with 
several  kisses,  decided*  the  matter,  and  made  me  a  &rmer:  a  farmer 
and  dairyman  of  Herkimer  County. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  near  a  thriving  village,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  hills  which  nearly  rise  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  lav 
one  hundred  acres,  which  had  belonged  to  my  family.  It  was  in  a 
very  romantic  region ;  a  lovely  spot  for  poet  or  painter. 

That  farm  was  mm€,  under  the  will  of  my  most  excellent  father.  I 
had  offered  it  for  sale  many  times,  chiefly  through  a  tenant,  who 
rented  the  premises  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  He  had  been 
on  the  place  several  years ;  was  always  talldng  of  leaving ;  thought 
the  rent  high,  and  said  he  labored  incessantly  to  find  me  a  purchaser. 
No  purchaser  ever  came,  and  how  I  blessed  my  stars  that  he  never 
had  come. 

I  packed  up  my  trunk  and  started  for  Herkimer  County.  It  was 
Ml  August :  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  ^  heated  term : '  no  rain ;  not  a 
breatb  of  air :  the  great  red  sun  came  out  every  day  like  a  ball  of 
fire ;  the  very  pavements  scorched  your  feet.  Arrived  at  the  farm,  I 
found  they  were  busy  at  haying.  How  pleasant  it  was  to  be  in  the 
country!  Here  was  air,  room,  and  shade  —  beautiful  scenery,  hill, 
dale,  and  waving  woodland.  How  the  lusty  arms  rolled  up  the  hay  ; 
how  cheerily  the  work  went  on ;  what  appetites,  what  health.  I  felt 
I  had  chosen  rightly :  in  the  country  only  was  happiness  to  be  found. 
I  ran  over  my  farm :  was  struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  stones 
lying  about  in  all  .directions :  never  had  noticed  it  before.  I  fre- 
quently heard  the  mowers  exclaim,  ^H-i-pI  there  she  goes  I '  followed 
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by  some  very  large  words,  as  the  sharp  scythe  grappled  with  and  en- 
deavored to  decapitate  a  '  hard  head.  I  thought  the  large  boy  who 
had  charge  of  the  grindstone  earned  his  money ;  and  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  that  line  has  confirmed  that  impression.  I  saw  a  sort  of 
rubbish  inclosing  several  fields :  was  told  it  was  a  fence,  though  my 
tenant  added  that  he  had  for  the  last  few  years  used  a  boy  and  dog 
as  fencing  material ;  he  found  it '  a  good  institution  ; '  less  laborious 
and  less  expensive  than  rails :  '  they  did  the  thing  up  to  the  handle.* 

The  buildings  would  have  delighted  an  artist.  I  could  discover  no 
doors  to  the  bams :  their  places  were  supplied  by  rails  thrown  across, 
forming  a  very  substantial  fence.  On  one  side  of  the  large  barn  I 
counted  three  boards ;  but  then  that  side  was  already  filled  with  hay, 
and  the  roof  was  good.  The  house  was  in  somewhat  better  condi- 
tion ;  many  of  the  windows  had  been  boarded  up,  which  my  tenant 
said  made  it  much  cooler  in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter;  'too 
many  windows  made  it  bad.'  .It  was  an  old-fashioned  house,  solidly 
put  together,  and  had  resisted  time  and  tenants  tolerably  well.» 

There  were  a  few  noble  trees  standing  \n  the  lawn,  but  the  shrub- 
bery had  long  since  fallen  before  the  bon  vivans  of  the  herd :  not  a 
vestige  remained ;  for  this  being  the  best  inclosed  part  of  the  farm, 
was  used  as  a  night-pasture  and. general '  pound.'  .  * 

I  had  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  bj|nk :  this  was  the .  amount  of  my 
capital.  I  had  intended  it  for  the  purchase  of  my  law  library,  and 
setting  up  in  business,  but  on  a  farm  fifteen  hundred  dollars  would  go 
a  long  way. 

I  determined  to  repair  the  house  and  out-buildings ;  and  thoughtft 
could  do  it  for  two  hundred  dollars ;  I  had  several  carpenters  to  ex- 
amine and  make  estimates.  They  thought  it  <fould  be  done :  selected 
four :  they  did  not  like  to  work  by  the  job  :  job-work  never  gave  sat- 
isfactij>n :  advisSd  me  to  hire  by  the  day.  Hired  by  the  day,  and 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  We  tore  down  and  put  up ;  shingled,  un- 
dersilled,  and  put  in  beams :  teams  were  set  drawing  lumber,  and 
lime,  and  stone,  and  sand,,  and  brick.  Went  into  the  woods  and 
chopped,  and  scored,  and  hewed;  the  oxen  hauled  it  down:  the 
whole  lawn  was  covered  with  the  long,  smooth  sticks.  A  foolish 
neighbor  thought  we  were  '  going  to  build  a  village ; »  but  my  head-car- 
penter soon  showed  him  that  he '  did  n't  know  quite  so  much  as  he 
thought  he  did.'  • 

Ah  me  I  were  not  t^hose  rare  times  ?  Was  it  not  delightful  to  work 
on  a  farm ;  to  build  one's  own  house ;  to  sit  down  among  the  dean 
chips  in  the  shady  grove,  and  take  our  luncheon  from  the  great  bas- 
ket ?  What  a  scrambling  for  the  best  blocks  and  slabs,  on  which  to  sit 
and  place  our  food  ;  jack-knives  were  at  a  premium.  And  then  the 
sound  of  the  horn  winding  and  echoing  along  the  hills ;  the  dropping 
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of  sharp  bright  axes ;  the  walk  through  the  fields ;  the  hearty  meal ; 
the  song,  the  scuffles !    Ah  1  yes : 

A  farmer's  life  is  the  life,  my  boys, 
The  life,  my  boys,  the  life,  my  boys: 
A  farmer's  life,  and  a  farmer's  trife, 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  strife. 
With  plenty  of  girls  and  plenty  of  boys, 
Yon  get  all  the  joys  without  all  the  noise 
Of  the  world.    Hurrah !    Hurrah  I 
Hurrah  for  a  life  on  the  farm ! 

I  have  a  slight  impression  that  that  song  was  sung  several  times  by 
the  wood-choppers  and  myself  that  season,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very 
pleasant  out  in  the  deep  woods.  I  sometimes  thought  the  trees  would 
tumble  down  when  we  got  into  the  chorus,  but  they  did  n't. 

On  the  first  of  November  the  whole  affair  was  finished ;  and  the 
boys  celebrated  that  event  by  getting  all  the  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood together,  and  '  raking  it  down '  to  the  time  of  two  violins.  I 
had  never  seen  *  real  dancing '  before :  the  whole  earth  shook  under 
the  vigorous  shuffling  *•  of  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; '  but  the  carpenters 
assured  me  the  out-buildings  were  safe,  and  would  stand.  • 

During  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  lost  the  extremities  of  my 
best  coat,  at  ^  catch  me  who  can ;'  they  parted  just  at  the  waist ;  and 
so  great  was  the  tramping  of  feet^that  I  did  not  discover  the  loss  until 
I  had  gone  several  times  round  the  ring,  and  gsuning  on  my  fw*  pur- 
Buer,  came  up  behind  and  saw  the  black  flags  ws^ving  over  her  head. 
French  broadcloth  stood  below  par  at  that  market :  but  then  I  saw 
many  pleasant  faces  looking  at  me  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

My  tenant  next  morning  informed  me  he  had  cleared  by  the  opera- 
tion seven  dollars  and  fourteen  cents,  and  that  he  considered  ^  a  fuddle ' 
'  a  good  institution,'  especially  if  '  every  thing  was  flone  up  to  the 
handle.'  Settled  with  carpenters,  masons,  laborers,  tradesmen,  etc. 
etc.,  and  found  by  careful  estimation  that  I  was  out  of  pocket  just 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  one  cent,  all  told.  The  head 
carpenter  '  could  not  believe  it ; '  said  '  there  must  be  a  mistake.'  I 
thought  very  likely,  for  bank  accounts  are  usually  incorrect,  and  addi- 
tion '  i^a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe.' 

That  fall  we  put  up  quite  a  string  of  fence  with  hewed  timber,  and 
it  looked  remarkably  neat  and  substantial.  Purchased  hay,  grain, 
etc.,  of  my  tenant ;  and  by  calling  the  last  yearns  rent  fifty  dollars,  he 
agreed  to  vacate  the  premises.  Hired  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm ;  went  home ;  was  married ;  shipped  aU  kinds  of  furniture  and 
curious  things ;  bid  goodby  to  our  friends,  and  was  off  to  our  new 
home. 

We  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  December.    There  had  been  a  &11 
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of  sDow,  and  we  came  up  from  the  Tillage  in  an  open  sleigh.  The 
day  was  lovely  ;  the  air  delicious ;  and  how  1  eautiful  the  hills  looked. 
Millions  of  frosty  gems  flashed  from  the  trees ;  and  what  a  magnifi- 
cent  prospect  from  the  lawn.  *  Was  it  not  truly  a  delightful  spot  ?  ' 
'  and  how  glorious  it  must  be  in  summer.' 

We  were  very  busy  and  very  happy  in  arranging  our  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  etc.  etc.  My  man  had  filled  the  cellar  with  fruit  and 
vegetables,  hauled  up  the  winter's  wood,  and  put  up  the  stoves. 

Every  body  called  on  us,  and  we  returned  every  body's  call.  Wo 
congratulated  ourselves  many  times  on  our  pleasant  home  and  bright 
prospects  for  the  future.  I  was  advised  to  go  into  the  dairy  business, 
as  easy,  pleasant,  and  very  profitable.  My  neighbor  —  pious  and 
estimable  citizen  —  came  up  one  day  and  informed  me  that  he  was 
going  out  of  the  business :  his  land  needed  ploughing :  he  had  fifty 
cows,  and  proposed  selling  one-half  of  the  best  to  me ;  would  work 
off  the  rest  to  drovers,  etc.  I  went  down  and  looked  at  the  animals ; 
selected  some  of  the  finest-looking,  but  was  told  they  were  nearly 
worthless  for  milk  —  he  didn't  wish  to  take  advantage  of  me.  I 
agreed  to  let  him  pick  me  out  twenty-four  of  the  choice  cows,  and  paid 
for  them  '  according.'  Drove  the  cows  home :  heard  a  few  days  after 
that  my  neighbor  had  changed  his  mind  about  ploughhig  up ;  wouldn't 
sell  any  more  cows,  but  would  buy  to  replace  those  sold,  and  *  run  his 
dairy  another  season.'  The  individual  smiled  when  he  told  me  pro- 
bably he  was  pleased  at  the  great  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  I 
should  make  from  my  animals. 

My  man  told  me  he  feared  there  was  hardly  hay  enough  for  stock  : 
told  him  to  feed  carefully,  and  see  that  nothing  was  wasted.  Occa* 
sionally  looked  at  my  stock  :  noticed  them  particularly  in  the  spring. 
Never  saw  a  greater  number  of  ribs  in  one  collection  —  never.  Was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  had  been  wasted  in  the  shape  of  fodder. 
Commenced  feeding  grain :  was  called  away,  and  was  absent  several 
days.  Attended  county  court:  came  back  and  found  twenty  very 
small  cows  and  oxen  shut  up  together  in  one  of  the  empty  barns. 
They  were  crying  most  piteously,  and  my  whole  dairy,  sympathizing 
with  them, '  brayed  horrible  discord  : ' 

'  Attentive  to  their  cry,  my  '  lab'rer  *  paused 
And  turned  to  me  his  visage,  and  then  spake : ' 

Learned  that  the  miniature  animals  had  had  no  food  for  the  last  two 
days :  expostulated  with  him  for  such  barbarity,  and  was  told  that 
this  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  best  dairymen  to  obtain  a  good 
'runnet.'  What  in  the  deuce  was  that?  It  was  explained  :  toward 
evening  made  some  remarks  to  wife,  on  the  sufferings  of  the  animal 
creation  in  general,  and  of  ours  in  particular.    She  became  very  much 
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excited  ;  eaid  it  was  a  ^  burniDg  shame ; '  that  the  ^  poor  little  darlings' 
should  be  fed ;  and  hastened  to  the  bam  to  give  orders  and  see  them 
obeyed ;  finished  shaving  and  followed  after.  Met  wife  returning,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  I  could  n't  discover  for  some  time  what  it  was  all 
about ;  but  at  length  gathered  between  the  sobs  that  there  was  not 
even  *  one  little  bossy '  in  the  bam ;  nothing  but  two  long  rows  of 
hides :  she  said  the  bmte  of  a  man  was  laughing  heartily,  although 
for  her  part  she  could  not  tell  at  what.  Comforted  my  little  wife, 
and  went  on  to  the  bam,  where  I  found  a  load  of  the  '  poor  little  dar- 
lings '  stripped  of  their  habiliments,  and  laid  out  in  state  on  a  stone- 
boat,  preparatory  to  being  hauled  to  their  last  resting-place  in  the 
deep  and  quiet  wood.  How  ghastly  they  looked — poor  babes,  they 
had 

'  AX  obscure  funeral : 

No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o*er  their  bones, 

No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation/ 

I  commenced  learning  to  milk :  felt  somewhat  timid  on  my  one- 
legged  seat,  under  an  animal :  could  n't  get  the  stream  into  the  pail. 
My  hands  became  painful,  but  I  was  determined  to  learn :  so  I  exerted 
all  my  strength ;  when  suddenly  '  the  stars  shone : '  I  was  felled  to  the 
earth ;  the  milk  flew,  and  the  pail  and  stool  were  trodden  under  foot. 
I  picked  myself  up  and  lefl.  Hhe  dairy-maid  and  man  seemed  to  me 
mightily  tickled  at  something  as  I  stepped  out  the  door :  I  did  n't  in- 
quii^as  to  what. 

I  noticed  one  day  that  some  of  my  cows  were  lame :  they  grew 
worse ;  but  I  could  n't  tell  what  was  the  matter.  My  neighbors  saw 
them :  rAey  did  n't  know ;  but  thought  it  was  the  '  hoof-ail.'  I  got  a 
cow-doctor,  and  he  pronounced  it  that  disease,  for  which  there  was  no 
cure.  More  were  taken  lame;  it  was  evidently  going  through  my 
whole  stock :  I  was  taken  myself  about  this  time  with  a  slight  attack 
of  the  blues,  but  put  on  a  '  stiff  upper  lip.'  Heard  of  a  large  dairy- 
man who  was  treating  the  disease  scientifically  and  successfully  in  his 
own  dairy :  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  engaged  at  the  work. 
The  foot  of  the  animal  was  drawn  up  with  a  rope,  M'hich  was  fastened 
to  a  beam ;  an  assistant  steadied  the  leg,  while  '  the  boss '  cut  out  the 
centre  of  the  foot.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  he  was  several  times 
thrown  down  and  against  the  side  of  the  barn.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was  a  very  laborious  practice,  but  that  he  was  determined  to  '  kill 
or  cure.'    I  could  not  doubt  it. 

I  concluded  not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  tJiat  practitioner: 
went  home  and  procured  '  Youatt : '  found  a  remedy,  and  applied  it 
with  success.  Subsequently  I  leamed  that  the  foot- operator  had 
drawn  out  half  his  dairy  into  the  woods,  and  finished  the  business  by 
applying  a  smart  stroke  of  the  axe  to  the  head  of  each  animal. 
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My  cows  became  much  weakened  by  the  disease.  We  kept  the 
yaletudinarians  in  the  barn ;  and  I  here  first  learned  the  art  of  lifting 
an  animal  in  feeble  health.  My  man  and  I  performed  that  pleasing 
operation  twice  a  day  for  some  weeks.  Gave  orders  to  the  attendants 
on  no  account  to  let  their  patients  leave  the  barn.  I  came  home  from 
the  village  one  warm,  sunny  day,  just  as  the  ground  was  breaking  up, 
and  found  three  of  those  in  ill-health  —  out  and  down.  My  man  was 
exerting  all  his  strength  at  the  extremity  of  an  animal :  he  '  could  n't 
come  it,'  he  said  :  I  gave  him  my  assistance  :  we  '  could  n't  make  a 
raise.'    I  think  I  swore  *  somedele,'  but  I  won't  be  certain. 

*  WORDS  well  disport, 

Hare  secrete  ponre  t'  appease  inflamed  rage.' 

Went  into  the  house :  wife  and  girl  proposed  to  help.  We  raised  the 
animal  and  stabled  her :  commenced  at  the  second,  and  became  ex- 
cited :  was  not  noticing  any  thing  about,  and  had  got  her  half-way  up, 
when  I  heard  a  shout  of  laughter.  My  friend  the  Colonel,  with  a 
whole  bevy  of  ladies  from  the  village,  were  surveying  the  operation 
from  their  carriage.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  how  we  liked  farming ; 
had  come  up  to  make  a  call,  and  see  how  we  were  getting  along. 
That  cow  was  dropped  on  the  spot ;  and  I  told  my  man  to  hunt  up  a 
couple  of  fellows  and  get  the  animals  out  of  sight,  and  '  hereafter  to 
obey  orders.' 

This  spring,  horses  were  high  :  I  had  used  through  the  winter  a  pair 
which  a  gentleman  from  the  village  had  wished  me  to  take  for  their 
keeping.  It  was  May,  and  he  wanted  the  animals.  Went  about  the 
country  and  endeavored  to  get  a  team.  Horses  were  often  brought  to 
me  for  sale,  but  they  ranged  too  high  for  my  purse.  One  day  two 
men  came  with  a  pair  :^  price  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  they  were 
good-sized  animals,  and  tolerably  well  matched.  I  rather  liked  their 
appearance:  thought  I  would  purchase:  drove  them  round  the  lawn 
and  put  them  before  a  loaded  wagon:  they  moved  it  easily;  were 
only  seven  years  old,  and  seemed  kind  and  gentle.  I  was  not  aware 
then  that  horses  in  this  region  never  get  beyond  seven  years  of  age. 

I  noticed  a  peculiarity  about  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  animals: 
*  What  made  that  horse's  mouth  look  so  ? '  '  Which  horse?  where  f 
did  n't  see  any  thing.'  We  opened  the  month  and  found  the  lower 
jaw  stunted ;  it  had  stopped  growing  after  getting  half  the  length  of 
its  mate.  The  man  thought  it  did  look  a  little  singular,  but  never 
thought  of  it  before.  The  other  man  said  *  that  was  nothing ; '  it  was 
^^ parrot-mouth:'^  quite  common  in  the  country,  and  was  sign  of  a 
tough  beast ;  did  n't  hurt  the  animal  at  all,  and  would  never  be  noticed.' 
I  examined  the  limbs  of  both,  and  made  an  offer.  That  team  was  pur- 
chased '  at  a  bargain '  for  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  cash  in 
hand. 
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I  had  a  rare  titno  with  tho^e  colts.  Poor  old  fellows !  what  quanti- 
ties of  air  they  used  :  how  they  labored  with  the  atmosphere :  what 
blasts  they  blew  from  their  smoking  nostrils ! 

Parrot  was  a  mighty  dainty  eater  of  grass  ;  I  often  saw  him  down 
on  his  knees  taking  iiis  meals,  after  he  was  turned  out  to  pasture. 
The  Colonel  called  him  the  'pious  horse;'  but  he  grew  thinner,  and 
thinner ;  and  I  was  forced  to  keep  him  in  the  stable,  on  oats  and  soft 
mashes. 

It  was  the  tenth  of  May:  for  the  last  week  there  had  been  frequent 
showers.  .The  sun  came  out  warm,  and  the  great  snow-banks  of  the 
week  before  were  all  gone.  Vegetation  began  to  shoot  up  vigorously ; 
trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves ;  while  the  robin,  the  oriole,  and 
phoebe-bird  were  busy  building  their  nests  in  the  branches,  and  filling 
the  air  with  melody. 

Our  cows  were  turned  out  to  pasture:  they  were  now  perfectly 
healthy,  and  in  tolerable  condition,  but  gave  very  little  milk.  We 
expected,  however,  from  the  change  of  food,  to  have  a  tremendous  in- 
crease, and  then  cheese-making  would  commence.  Parrot  and  his 
mate  were  harnessed  and  attached  to  one  of  Mason's  best  ploughs,  and 
brought  round  to  the  garden ;  and  I  for  the  first  time  really  took  hold 
of  the  handles  of  that  implement  with  the  full  determination  not  to 
look  back ;  for  the  spring  had  opened  and  farm-work  was  now  to  com- 
mence in  earnest. 

And  this  is  the  way  I  commenced  farming. 
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As  bright  as  Aurora  when,  sparkling  with  dew. 
The  roseate  Hours  from  the  Orient  lead  tier, 

Or  the  queen  of  the  host  in  the  astral  review, 
Is  the  maiden  who  blooms  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar. 

Her  steps  are  as  light  as  the  steps  of  the  fawn, 
As  it  brushes  the  dew  from  the  lips  of  the  daisies ; 

And  her  thoughts  are  as  pure  as  the  argents  of  dawn. 
When,  fresh  with  its  splendor,  the  mountain-top  blazes. 

Her  cheeks  are  as  red  as  the  daughters  of  June ; 

Her  ejes,  like  the  dore's,  are  with  innocence  beaming ; 
And  her  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  cedars  in  bloom. 

Or  the  meadows  with  tulips  and  butter-cups  teeming. 

Her  voice  is  as  soft  as  the  thrush's  refrain ; 

The  songsters  of  Love  and  of  Truthfulness  feed  her : 
At  home  with  the  flowers  and  the  queen  of  the  train, 

Is  the  maiden  that  blooms  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar. 
Dub\upi€,  {Iowa;)  Mareht  I860. 
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LOVE'S     RKa?RIBTJa?ION'. 

z. 
In  her  boudoir  proudly  musing,  Dora's  lip  was  curled  in  scorn, 
For  the  lover  lately  sueing,  from  her  door-way  now  had  gone ; 
He  had  brought  a  costly  present,  purchased  in  no  earthly  mart, 
At  her  feet  he  humbly  laid  it — a  warm,  throbbing,  human  heart : 
Many  precious  things  within  it  had  been  treasured  up  with  care. 
Would  she  take  it  or  reject  it  ?    Untold  wealth  was  censed  there. 

'T  was  a  gift  of  priceless  value,  for  within  it  were  enshrined 
Tender  memories  fondly  cherished,  dawning  hopes  yet  undefined ; 
Noble,  higl^born  aspirations,  stem  resolves  to  do  and  dare ; 
In  the  great  life-battie  truly  he  will  take  no  coward^s  share ; 
Graven  on  the  inmost  portals  was  the  name  he  loved  the  best — 
Hope  and  Memory  sang  it  ever,  lulling  present  toils  to  rest 

III. 
At  her  feet  he  humbly  laid  it,  that  warm,  throbbing,  human  heart, 
Thence  he  raised  it,  sorely  bleeding :  were  the  wounds  from  focman's  dart  ? 
Oh !  how  bravely  had  he  borne  them  —  but  from  one  whose  love  he  craved 
With  such  longing  that  to  win  it  fiercest  dangers  would  be  braved. 
It  was  hard  to  bear  that  scorning,  it  was  sad  to  feel  that  gaze 
Withering  all  the  hopes  within  him,  garnered  up  through  happier  days ! 

•  IT. 

» 
So  in  bitterness  they  parted,  so  in  grief  he  turned  away. 
All  his  heart-wealth  gone  forever,  turned  to  face  the  stem  to-day ; 
From  the  dream-loom  of  the  future  he  must  tear  one  golden  thread, 
Intertwined  through  all  the  texture.    Now,  how  colorless  and  dead 
Seems  its  dimmed  and  tarnished  glory ;  while  the  music  of  the  past 
Haunts  his  soul  with  mocking  whispers :  he  will  conquer  them  —  at  last ! 

v. 
In  her  boud^  calmly  musing,  Doha's  lip  may  curl  in  pride. 
From  the  homage  lately  proffered,  she  may  turn  her  thoughts  aside. 
Love  will  have  its  retribution :  there  will  come  to  her  an  hour 
>Vlien  a  presence  now  undreamed  of  o'er  her  spirit  shall  have  power ; 
When  a  foot-fall  on  the  carpet,  or  a  shadow  in  the  strget, 
Or  a  mere  word  lightly  spoken,  shall  awake  heart-echoes  sweet 

TI. 

Love  will  have  its  retribution,  and  the  gift  she  hat^  despised. 
In  the  dim  unknown  hereafter,  shall  be  truly  known  and  prized ; 
For  the  step  for  which  she  listens,  carelessly  shall  pass  her  by. 
And  the  voice  whose  music  soothes  her  with  its  far-off  melody. 
Breathes  fond  words  elsewhere.    Her  idol  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 
And  Love,  the  stern  iconoclast,  will  leave  the  heart-niche  void ! 
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Tbbason  or  Charlbs  Lbb  :  Major-GeDeral,  Second  in  Command  of  the  American  Armj 
of  the  Revolution.  By  Gkobgb  H.  Moorb,  Librarian  of  the  New-Tork  historical  Societr. 
New- York :  Chablbs  Sgbibnbb,  Number  124  Grand-street 

Until  we  had  read  Washington  Ibvino's  Life  of  Washington,  we  had  derived 
from  the  contemporaneous  history  of  this  period  of  our  Revolution  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  true  character  of  Major-General  Charles  Lee.  And  even  in 
Irying's  work,  it  was  the  force  of  thefcusts  recorded,  rather  than  in  any  com- 
ment upon  the  same,  which  gave  us  the  clue  to  the  motives  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  sly,  treacherous,  and  therefore  most  dangerous  arch-traitor.  Whoso  looks 
upon  any  picture  of  '  Washington  Grossing  the  Delaware,*  or  the  *  Battle  of 
Trenton  *  or  '  Princeton,'  should  never  dissociate  from  his  mind  that  ^forlorn 
hope,'  Major-General  Lee  ;  loitering  in  the  back-ground,  skulking  from  duty  on 
the  basest  of  subterfuges,  and  maligning  in  private  letters,  written  in  the  height 
of  the  great  emergency,  his  patriot  Chief,  who  was  vainly  laboring  to  bring  him- 
self and  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  the  General's  support,  in  his  immi- 
nent peril 

Mr.  Moore,  fully  competent  to  his  task,  has  set  *Major-General  Lee,'  in  this 
unpretending  volume,  upon  a  pedestal  of  infamy,  which  will  make  of  him  an  *  ex- 
ample '  at  least,  if  not  a  *■  warning.'  His  essay,  which  we  remember  wa£  read  by 
liimself  before  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  some  few  months  ago,  presents 
to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  positive  proofs  of  the  treason  of  General  Lee  ; 
and  fully  indicates  their  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Americanjlevolutioru  Fac- 
similes are  given  of  the  original  '  Plan  of  Treason ; '  and,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, of  the  letter  to  General  Gates,  written  by  General  Lee  just  before  his 
capture.  The  first  is  the  document  which  suggested  the  important  volume  be- 
fore us.  '  Its  authenticity,'  remarks  the  writer,  *  will  bear  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation.' When  it  was  first  brought  to  him,  he  informs  us,  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  examine  it  any  &rther  than  was  necessaiy  to  satisfy  himself  of  its 
genuineness,  '  by  those  tests  with  which  all  scholars  are  familiar ; '  a  restriction 
to  which  he  submitted  upon  the  midoubted  assurance  that  ihe  same  conditions 
had  been  and  would  be  imposed  upon  every  one  to  whom  it  had  been  or  would 
bo  shown.  He  purchased  the  manuscripts  a  few  days  afterward,  and  found  him- 
self *  in  sole  possession  of  papers  of  the  most  startling  character ;  a  perfect  key  to 
some  of  the  strangest  secrets  of  the  Bevolution.' 
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The9«  are  two  portraits  of  'Major-General  Lee,'  accompanying  the  volume. 
The  first,  which  fronts  the  title-page,  a  full-blown  face,  sufficiently  pompous  and 
pretentious  in  aspect  and  poM,  appeared  in  Irvino^s  Life  of  Washington  :  the 
second,  as  '  a  study,'  would  have  been  a  treasure  to  George  Cruikshanc.  It  is 
the  *  Goddestverzaken '  face  and  figure,  to  adopt  an  expressive  German  phrase, 
that  we  ever  looked  upon.  We  welcomed  it  with  a  guffaw  which  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  sanctum,  the  very  first  time  we  saw  it ;  and  we  have  never  glanced 
at  it  since,  with  the  'little  folk'  looking  over  our  shoulder,  pointing  out  concealed 
graces  of  outline,  without  renewing  our  delectation.  It  is  a  caricature,  of  course, 
yet  80  admirably  drawn,  (by  an  Englishman  '  of  great  taste  in  painting,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts,')  that  it  'was  allowed,  by  all  who  knew  General  Lee  to  be  the 
only  successful  delineation,  lither  of  his  countenance  or  his  person.'  He  looks 
*  fit  fdr  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils,^  if  his  legs  will  only  support  him  long 
enough  to  commit  the  *  overt  acts.'  This  portrait  alone  should  create  an  *  artis- 
tic "demand  for  Mr.  Moore^s  extremely  interesting  and  admirably-executed 
volume. 


The  Doomrd  Chief  :  ob,  Two  Hitxdrbd  Ybabs  Aoo.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Green 
Mountaia  Bojs.'    Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Bradlbt. 

The  latest  of  Judge  Thompson's  works,  *  The  Doomed  Chief,'  is  one  of  his 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  State  and  Country.  It  Ls  of 
great  historical  interest,  and  brings  together  in  the  attractive  guise  of  a  story, 
written  in  his  peculiar  and  acceptable  vein,  the  diffused  and  scattered  materials, 
not  accessible  to  every  one,  so  as  to  convey  a  just  idea,  and  '  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,'  as  displayed  in  those  rough  times.  The  title  of  the  book,  'The 
Doomed  Chief,'  smacks  too  much  of  the  fiash  style,  for  the  sober  and  well- 
wrought  tale,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  is  not  the  author's  own  choice,  but  a  con- 
cession. It  should  have  been  King  Philip,  for  by  that  English  name  the  high* 
souled  Indian  Chief  is  best  known  to  us.  There  are  two  styles  oT  novel-writing 
which  present  peculiar  hardships  to  those  who  essay  therein.  The  first  is  the 
Historical,  in  which  the  difficulty  is  to  make  the  characters  stalk  out  so  boldly 
as  to  develop  the  history  of  the  times,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  without  the  aid 
of  intervening  labored  essay  and  explanation  ;  for  in  a  novel,  the  plot  and  cha- 
racters are  the  main  thing.  The  action  must  be  stirring,  and  progress  continually 
with  livelier  and  intenser  interest ;  the  historical  materials  must  not  be  huddled 
together  in  separate  places,  but  dexterously  interwoven ;  and  the  reader  must 
unconsciously  absorb  a  knowledge  of  the  real  and  true,  while  hurried  along  by 
the  interest  of  that  which  is  only  fiction.  The  other  style,  which  we  shall  name, 
affords  more  resistance  still  to  the  conscientious  writer,  and  although  much  in 
vogue  at  this  day,  we  rather  decry  it,  and  would  prefer  to  see  efforts  of  this  kind 
expended  on  the  pamphlet  It  consists  in  trying  to  set  forth,  not  any  general 
moral  lesson,  but  some  &vorite  religious  or  political  idea  or  theory,  the  beauties 
of  some  particular  civil  or  religious  system,  or  showing  some  rampant  abuses 
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which  ought  to  be  meDdcd,  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  prison  disciplinei*  We 
never  yet  had  the  patience  to  take  up  any  set  of  tales  designed  to  illustrate  the 
passions,  as  Love,  Uatred,  Revenge,  etc.  We  want  something  purely  natural, 
and  all  else  must  be  subordinate  to  the  plot 

The  present  is  a  very  valuable  historical  novel,  (as  we  think,  the  highest  kind 
of  fiction,)  and  although  in  some  places  a  little  retarded  for  less  intelligent 
readers,  yet  the  disquisitions  of  the  author  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  those 
of  another  class,  while  the  interest  is  abundant  for  all  who  igre  not  cloyed  by 
meretricious  trifles ;  and  altogether,  we  have  a  well-wrought  work,  which  will 
add  largely  to  his  reputation.  The  assault  of  the  Indian  fortress  in  the  swamp, 
for  vivid  interest  and  description,  will  rank  with  any  thing  which  we  know  of  in 
the  pages  of  romantic  fiction.  The  characters  are  fully  and  truthfully  drawn,  so 
as  in  nothing  *  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice.'  The  heroic  quality 
of  the  Indian,  contrasted  with  the  shameful  rapacity  of  the  pale-faced  men,  the 
stem-visaged  Puritan,  the  dashing  Cavalier,  are  set  forth  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
unprejudiced  minds. 

Judge  Thompson,  himself  a  Puritan,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  main  agreeing 
with  the  Puritans  in  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  appreciates  the  Puritan 
character  well,  not  only  in  its  robustness  and  solemn  grandeur,  but  in  its  mani- 
fest defects  and  excrescent  probulgenccs.  Our  author  has  so  mastered  the 
errors  of  the  worthy  Puritans,  as  to  set  their  virtues  in  the  more  relief,  and  thus 
steered  clear  of  all  difficulties.  We  wholly  deny  that  the- defects  of  the  Puritans 
were  better  than  the  royalist  virtues.  Extravagant  rhetorical  flourishes  of  this 
kind  we  do  not  appreciate.  Defects  of  any  kind  never  can  be  better  than  other 
people's  virtue&  And  we  also  deny  that  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  set  forth  these  de- 
fects in  historical  portraiture.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done  it,  and  acceptably 
too.  When  a  painter  is  going  to  sketch  a  magnificent  oak,  if  he  takes  an  axe 
beforehand  and  chips  it  down  to  what  he  would  have  it,  cuts  o£f  all  the  unsightly 
knots,  gnarled  and  crooked  limbs,  and  excrescences,  makes  a  smooth  trunk  and 
well-rounded  crown,  and  reduces  it  to  the  aspect  of  a  tame  maple,  he  not  only 
destroys  the  picturesque  character  of  the  tree,  but  presents  a  picture  which  is 
untrue.  He  must  paint  the  tree  as  it  is,  and  however  gloomy,  the  tihadow  with 
it,  in  a  howling,  social  wilderness. 

Judge  Thompsok,  if  we  interpret  the  tenor  of  his  works  rightly,  has  never  had 
a  disposition  to  belie  the  best  features  of  Puritan  character,  but  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  just  pride  has  delineated  their  love  of  liberty,  their  strong  attachment  to 
religious  principle,  their  sturdy  and  self-denying  conduct,  and  whatever  heroic 
traits  they  have  exhibited  in  times  which  *  tried  men's  souls.'  American  as  we 
are  in  feelings,  we  should  be  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  because  he  has  ex- 
posed the  fraud,  injustice,  and  violence  to  Indian  tribes,  which  may  be  laid 
against  us,  as  a  national  sin,  and  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  will  bring  with 
it  a  national  punishment  He  writes  with  great  care  and  discrimination.  He 
does  not  begin  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  and  fully  gone  over  the  histori- 
cal ground  upon  which  his  personages  are  to  tread.  There  is  nothing  slip-shod 
in  his  work,  yet  he  is  sometimes  even  too  elaborate.  He  manifests  a  warm  af- 
fection for  all  which  belongs  to  his  native  soil,  as  Scorr  loved  the  heather.    His 
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Tocation  as  a  historical  novelist)  we  think  was  fully  fixed  and  decided  on  the 
publication  of  the  *  Green  Mountain  Boys,'  and  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  be 
enabled  to  enrich  our  national  literature  with  many  contributions,  not  only  those 
of  fiction,  over  which  we  all  delight  to  linger,  but  what  is  more  important  still, 
those  of  sober  history. 


PoBics :  BT  Hrnrt  Harbauor  :  Author  of  <  The  Sainted  Dead,*  Heavenly  Kecognition/ 
'Heavenly  Home/  'Birds  of  the  Bible,'  etc.  etc.  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsat  and 
Blakiston. 

We  think  our  old  friend,  the  editor  of  the  *  Bunkum  Flag-Staff,*  would  object 
to  the  last-named  *work,'  above  indicated:  the  ^ Bards  of  the  Bible,'  by  windy 
GiLFiLLAK,  were  bad  enough;  but  the  ''Birds  of  the  Bible '  are  *a  touch  beyond 
him.'  However,  it  may  be  assumed,  we  dare  say,  that  all  the  *  works '  named 
in  the  above  heading,  were  communications  to  some  weekly  newspaper :  for  in 
such  ways  do  poetasters  now-a-days  establish  a  reputation  for  *  authorship.' 

But  let  us  do  our  poet  no  injustice.  What  he  has  done  for  himself  in  the 
volume  before  us,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  do  for  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
KiiiccERB^CKER.  Iq  his  book,  he  has  of  course  '  put  his  best  foot  foremost : '  he 
steps  forth  below  in  like  manner  —  'weaving  the  lofty  rhyme '  of  *  The  Mystic 
Weaver : ' 


'  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro: 

Foot  and  treadle. 

Hands  and  pedal, 

Upward,  downward, 

Hither,  thither, 
How  the  weaver  makes  them  go ! 
As  the  weaver  wills,  thej  go. 
Up  and  down  the  warp  is  plying, 
And  across  the  woof  is  flying ; 

What  a  rattling. 

What  a  battling, 

What  a  shuffling, 

What  a  scufflinff, 
As  the  weaver  makes  nis  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

Threads  in  single. 
Threads  in  double ; 

How  they  mingle. 
What  a  trouble ! 

Everv  color — 
What  profusion ! 

Everv  motion  — 
What  confusion  t 
Whilst  the  warp  and  woof  are  mingling, 
Signal  bells  above  are  jingling, 
Telling  how  each  figure  ranges. 
Telling  when  the  color  changes, 
As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

'  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro ; 
*Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion. 
Well  the  weaver  seems  to  know. 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go, 


What  each  motion, 

And  commotion, 

What  each  fusion, 

And  confusion, 
In  the  grand  result  will  show  : 

Weaving  daily, 

Singing  jjayly. 
As  he  makes  his  busy  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

'  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro ; 
See  you  not  how  shape  and  order 
From  the  wild  confusion  grow, 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go  ? 
As  the  warp  and  woof  diminish, 
Grows  behind  the  beauteous  finish : 

Tufted  plaidings. 

Shapes  and  shadings ; 

All  the  mystery 

Now  is  history ; 
And  we  see  the  reason  subtle 
Why  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

*  See  the  Mtstic  Wxavkr  sitting 
High  in  heaven  —  His  loom  below. 
Up  and  down  the  treadles  go : 
Takes  for  warp  the  world's  long  ages. 
Takes  for  woof  its  kings  and  sages. 
Takes  the  nobles  and  their  pages, 
Takes  all  stations  and  all  stages, 
Thrones  are  bobbins  in  His  snuttle ; 
Armies  make  them  scud  and  scuttle. 
Woof  iuto  the  warp  must  flow  : 
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Up  and  down  the  nations  go ; 
As  the  WsATBB  wills  they  go. 

Men  are  sparring, 

Powers  are  jarring. 

Upward,  downward. 

Hither,  thither, 
See  how  strange  the  nations  go, 
Just  like  puppets  in  a  show. 
Up  and  down  the  warp  is  plying, 
And  across  the  woof  is  flying, 

What  a  rattling, 

What  a  battling, 

What  a  shuffling, 

What  a  scuffling. 
As  the  Wbatbk  makes  His  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 


*  Calmly  see  the  Mrsnc  Wbavbr 
Throw  Hia  shuttle  to-and-fro  ; 
'Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion. 
Well  the  Wbatbr  seems  to  know 

What  each  motion, 

And  commotion, 

What  each  fusion, 

And  confusion, 
In  the  grand  result  will  show, 

As  the  nations, 

Kings  and  stations, 

Upward,  downward. 

Hither,  thither, 
'    As  in  mystic  dances,  go. 
In  the  present  all  is  mysterr ; 
In  the  Past  H  is  beauteous  llistory. 
O'er  the  mixing  and  the  mingling. 
How  the  signal  bells  are  jingling  I 

Tliat  there  could  be  found  a  person  to  put  down  with  pen  and  ink  upon  a  sheet 
of  'fools-icap'  such  *  poetry'  as  this,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive:  but  how 
even  sxuh  a  person  could  send  it  to  a  printer,  have  it  *  entyped,'  read  it  afterward 
himself,  and  then  publish  it  to  the  world,  passes  our  comprehension  entirely. 
After* all,  this  volume  could  not  have  been  written  upon  *  fools-cap  : '  it  must  have 
been  *  engrossed '  by  a  little  man,  in  a  little  room,  with  a  little  pen,  and  little  ink, 
on  a  little  piece  of  paper. 


See  you  not  the  WsATva  leaving 
Finished  work  behind  in  weaving  f 
See  yon  not  the  reason  subtle. 
As  the  warp  and  woof  diminish, 
Changing  into  beauteous  finish  : 
Why  the  Wbavbr  makes  His  shuttle^ 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle? 

*  Glorious  wonder  I    What  a  weaving ! 
To  the  dull  bevond  belicTing  I 

Such  no  fabfed  aees  know. 
Only  faith  can  see  ttve  mystery, 
How,  along  the  aisle  of  tiistory 

Where  the  feet  of  sages  go, 
Loveliest  to  the  purest  eyes. 
Grand  the  mystic  tapet  lies ! 
Soft  and  smooth  and  even-spreading, 
As  if  made  for  angels'  treading ; 
Tufted  circles  touching  ever. 
Inwrought  beauties  fading  never ; 
Etcit  figure  has  its  plaidings, 
Briffhter  form  and  softer  shadings ; 
Each  illumined  —  what  a  riddle  1  — 
From  a  Cross  that  gems  the  middle. 
*T  is  a  saying — some  reject  it  — 
That  its  light  is  all  reflected ; 
That  the  tapet's  hues  are  given 
By  a  Sun  that  shines  in  Heaven ! 
^'t  is  believed,  by  all  believing, 
That  great  God  Himself  is  weaving ! 
Bringing  out  the  world's  dark  myst«ry 
In  the  light  of  faith  and  History  ; 
And  as  warp  and  woof  diminish 
Comes  the  grand  and  glorious  finish  — 
When  begin  the  golden  ages. 
Long  foretold  by  seers  and  sages.' 


Thb  Lifb  and  Corrbspondbngb  or  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  late  Head-Master  of  Rugby 
School,  etc.    By  Arthur  Pbnrhtn  Stanley,  A.M.    In  two  volumes.    Boston :  Ticknor 

AND  FtBLDS. 

The  author  of  these  two  volumes,  in  an  exceedingly  labored  and  verbose  pre- 
face, in  which  himself  more  than  his  eminent  subject,  is  treated  of,  tells  us  that 
the  work  has  been  drawn  from  various  sources ;  that  the '  Correspondence '  which 
it  contains  has  been  selected  from  the  mass  of  letters  preserved,  in  many  cases 
from  first  to  last ;  giving  in  his  own  words,  and  in  his  own  manner,  what  he 
thought  and  felt  on  the  subjects  of  most  interest  to  him.  *  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative,' says  the  author,  *  has  been  to  state  so  much  as  would  enable  the  reader 
to  enter  upon  the  *  Letters '  with  a  correct  understanding  of  their  writer  in  his 
different  periods  of  life,  and  his  different  sphere  of  action.'  Mr.  Arnold's  opin- 
ions and  plans  are  given  in  his  own  words :  and  in  no  case,  whether  speaking  of 
what  he  did,  or  intended  to  do,  from  mere  conjecture  of  the  editor. 
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Lin  IK  Spain  :  Past  and  Prbsknt.    By  Waltbr  Thobkbubt.    In  oneTolume :  pp.  888. 
With  lUustratioDS.    New- York  :  Harpbb  and  Bbothbbs. 

The  *  illustrations  *  of  this  Tolume  are  so  small,  so  *  few  and  &r  between,'  that 
they  might  have  been  omitted  altogether,  without  detriment  to  the  work ;  nor  do 
they  deserve  citation  in  the  title-page.  The  book  itself^  however,  is  light,  lively, 
and  gossiping,  and  altogether  very  agreeably  written.  The  author  *  skims  the 
superfices '  pleasantly,  and  his  style  is  utterly  without  pretension.  He  was,  as 
we  learn  from  the  London  journals,  for  several  years,  the  art-critic  of  the  London 
^Athenceum ; '  but  the  declining  circulation  and  evanishing  influence  of  that 
meanest,  most  unscrupulous,  yet  most  pretentious  sheet,  led  to  his  withdrawal 
from  its  columns  some  months  since.  Speaking  naturally  enough,  considering 
his  specialite,  he  observes  artistically  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  taken  some  care 
in  drawing  and  paid  some  attention  to  detail :  *  I  tried  on  the  spot  for  local 
color  and  vividness,  where  vividness  could  be  given  without  hazarding  truth. 
My  notes  were  taken  on  cigarette  paper,  and  written  with  ink  made  of  orange- 
juice  and  Spanish  liquorice.'  There  is  not  in  the  entire  volume  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Thornbcbt's  sketchy  manner,  than  in  his  vexy  opening  chapter, 
wherein  he  draws  '  companion-pictures '  of  two  steamer-captains : 

'  I  WENT  out  .to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Negus.  I  came  home  in  the  Oporto.  They 
were  both  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  distinct  than  the  Negus  and  Oporto  captains.  One  was  a 
dandy  captain ;  the  other  an  old  salt  captain.  Blowhard  I  found  the  sailors  called 
the  latter,  because  he  liked  rough  weather,  and  was  always  in  highest  spirits  when 
the  wind  was  highest.  If  a  hurricane  rose  and  grappled  with  the  ship  like  a  wrest- 
ling devil  with  a  praying  Puritan,  then  he  was  calm,  sturdy,  and  unflinching — 
ready  for  any  thing.  Risen  from  a  common  sailor,  Jollt  {alias)  Blowhard  had  been 
pitching  and  tossing  all  over  the  world.  His  complexion  was  chocolate-color,  and 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  were  coffee-color.  What  in  other  men  looked  like  wet  white 
porcelain,  was  in  him  of  a  rich  brown,  partly  owing  to  repeated  yellow  fevers, 
partly  owing  to  malaria  attacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But,  in  spite  of  his  eyes, 
and  short,  squat  figure,  Captain  Jollt  was  a  real  honest  sailor ;  punctiliously  cau- 
tious of  his  ship's  safety,  and  sparing  no  pains  nor  anxiety  to  insure  us  a  quick 
voyage.  In  all  weathers  he  was  upon  the  paddle-box  bridge,  glass  in  hand,  looking 
out  for  pilots,  or  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  shore,  of  something ;  never  down  to  din- 
ner with  us,  if  the  navigation  was  at  all  risky. 

'  Of  the  dandy  captain  of  the  Negus  I  cannot  say  so  much.  He  was  too  smart  in 
his  dress  for  rough  weather,  too  bright  and  unimpeachable  in  his  shining  French- 
polished  boots;  always  wearing  tight  kid  gloves;  always  tripping  about  like  a 
dancing-master,  and  flirting  with  the  ladies,  old  or  young;  much  too  dapper,  spruce, 
and  debonnaire  for  real  use  and  honest  rough  weather ;  too  cultivated  of  taste,  and 
voice,  and  manner  to  be  much  trusted  in  danger ;  more  ^t,  I  thought,  for  sunshine 
than  storm.  I  never  could  fancy  the  dandy  captain  on  a  raft,  or  handling  nasty 
tarred  ropes,  or  raising  blisters  on  his  white  hands  by  cutting  away  a  broken  mast, 
or  surrendering  his  white  cambric  to  tie  it  up  aloft  for  a  signal,  or  sweating  at  an 
oar,  or  pulling  at  any  thing,  or  hauling  any  thing.    He  was  much  too  clean  and 
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gentlenian-like,  was  the  dandy  capUin.  But  I  may  have  done  him  VTong,  and  he 
may  rise  to  hU  real  stature,  and  swell  out  to  a  perfect  NKPTVin  in  a  storm.  Still.  I 
mast  confess  I  would  rather  face  a  gale  with  old  Blowiusd  of  the  Oporto,  tlum  with 
Trippet,  the  dandy  capUin  of  the  Negus. 

'  Well,  with  one  I  saw  Cape  Finisterre,  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  with  the 
other  the  memorable  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  the  broad,  open,  blessed  sunlight  that 
capped  its  undulating  brown  cliff  as  we  steamed  on  over  the  dead  hosts  that  lie  be- 
low the  waves.  It  was  as  we  steered  thoughtfully  past  tliat  glorious  cape  that 
Blowhard  told  me  how,  off  Tarifa,  he  had  helped  to  lower  David  Wilkie,  the 
painter,  into  his  deep  blue  undug  grave.  From  this  time  I  began  to  look  with  ven- 
eration on  Blowbabd  as  an  historical  personage.' 

One  thing  may  be  safely  promised  to  the  reader  of  this  Tolame :  if  he  is  bored 
at  all,  he  will  not  be  bored  long.  *  Change  is  written  *  upon  every  half-page  of  its 
contents. 


Life  and  Times  or  Gsvkkal  Sam.  Dale,  the  Mississippi  Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H.  Claibobitk. 
Illustrated  by  John  McLknax.    New- York  :  Bbotbebs  Uarpbe. 

We  like  to  read  of  these  western  frontier  men,  in  our  country's  history. 
"When  four  years  ago,  on  an  exceedingly  hot  summer's  morning,  we  were 
*  transported '  over  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  to  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  beautiful  stream,  ascended  toilsomely  a  conspicuoas  eminence 
fronting  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  abroad  upon  Kentucky^  that 
gallant  State,  the  State  of  Henkt  Clay,  we  thought  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  the 
untrodden  wildernesses  with  which  his  wandering  feet  were  fimiiliar :  and  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  touching  the  changes  which  Time  had  seen  and  wrought  since 
his  day,  almost  overwhelmed  us.  Of  such  a  man  is  the  very  interesting  bio- 
graphy before  us :  a  fair  examplar  of  the  genuine  frontier  patriot;  modest,  truth- 
ful, patient,  frugal,  imbued  with  religious  faith,  proud  of  his  country,  remorseless 
in  battle  yet  prompt  to  forgive,  and  ever  ready  to  jeopardize  his  own  safety  for 
the  helpless  and  the  oppressed ;  a  race  of  men  such  as  no  other  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  wholly  American  :  a  feature  as  prominent  in  our  social  and  political  his- 
tory as  the  grand  physical  characteristics  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Gen.  Sam. 
Dale  was  a  man  of  the  same  character  and  stamp,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as 
Marion  and  Sumpter  :  *  a  man  who  took  his  initial  lesson  in  frontier  warfiu^  by 
encountering  two  stalwart  Indians  single-handed,  while  yet  a  mere  child,  killing 
one  with  a  holster  pistol,  loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  playing  the  *  squirrel-game ' 
of  dodging  around  a  tree  to  avoid  the  shot  of  the  other,  until  assistance  should 
arrive  I '  Dale's  character,  as  displayed  in  the  book  before  us,  is  comprehensively 
stated  by  the  author.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  silent  and  reserved, 
who  but  rarely  alluded  to  his  own  adventures.  He  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  pos- 
sessed the  entire  oonfidence  and  warm  esteem  of  many  eminent  persons.  While 
he  was  certainly  an  uneducated,  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  ignorant  man ;  a 
close  observer  of  men  and  things,  with  a  dear  head,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  al- 
ways fond  of  the  society  of  educated  men.    The  sketch  of  the  celebrated  '  Creek 
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War'  of  1813  and  1814,  is  confined  to  the  events  with  which  General  Dale  was 
himself  concerned :  but  our  author  tells  us  that  he  has  in  preparation  a  work 
which  will  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  stirring  campaigns  of  that  era,  em- 
bodying personal  sketches  of  the  prominent  men  engaged  in  the  same ;  the 
whole  to  be  faithfully  compiled  from  the  private  journals  and  correspondence  of 
several  distinguished  officers.  Such  a  work  certainly  '  promises '  well,  and  we 
shall  hail  its  advent  with  pleasure.  In  closing  this  brief  notice,  we  desire  to  pay 
an  especial  tribute  to  John  MgLe!7an,  who  furnishes  the  illustrations ;  an  artist, 
modest  as  he  is  gifted,  who  is  weekly  and  monthly  exhibiting  powers  which 
would  have  made  his  fortune  in  ^Funch,*  and  which  we  hope  is  contributing 
toward  that  end,  in  a  neighboring  street,  where  the  Brothers  Harper  have  a 
printing-office  second  only  to  our  publisher's,  whom  they  are  striving  to  emulate, 
in  the  number  of  their  power-presses,  and  the  amount  of  their  issues. 


Edgar  A.  Poa  and  his  GRmcs.     By  Sarah  Hrlbk  Whttman.    In  one  Tolume.    New- 
York  :  RuDD  AND  Carlton. 

The  opinions  of  this  Magazine,  as  touching  the  unhappy  subject  of  the  volume 
before  us,  his  personal  character,  and  his  intellectual  giflte,  were  frankly  and  con- 
scientiously recorded  in  these  pages  several  years  ago.  It  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Poe's  biographers  had  since  given  us  occasion  to  change  them. 
In  reference  to  Mrs.  Whitman's  volume,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  citing  the  judicious  remarks  regarding  it,  of  two  able  contemporary  journals, 
the  one  religious,  the  other  secular,  the  editors  of  both  of  which  have  evidently 
approached  the  work  in  no  unkind  or  querulous  spirit  The  ^Methodist  Pro* 
teatant,^  published  in  Baltimore,  where  Poe  was  even  bAter  known  than  in  our 
own  metropolis,  furnishes  the  first  extract :  the  second  is  in  the  '  Gossip  :' 

'We  were  glad  to  learn  that  a  friend  of  Poe,  and  that  friend  a  talented  woman, 
had  assumed  to  defend  his  character  from  the  accusations  with  which  for  ten  years 
it  has  been  associated.  We  opened  the  book  eagerly,  and  read  it  at  a  single  sitting. 
Alas !  we  were  disappointed  —  sadly  disappointed.  It  is  a  well-meant  effort ;  hut 
it  will  not  do  much  more  than  awaken  pity  for  the  infatuated  man,  in  whose  behalf 
pity  is  thus  solicited.  It  contradicts  successfully  a  few  of  the  more  reckless  asser- 
tions of  some  of  Poe*s  critics,  but  it  does  not  wipe  out  the  inconsistencies  and  dis- 
honorable records  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Griswold.  It  magnifies  Poe'^  wonderful 
genius ;  exhibits  pictures  of  his  singular  brilliance  in  conversation ;  impresses  the 
reader  with  a  high  sense  of  his  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful,  and  his 
strange  magnetle  power  over  minds  of  kindred  tendency ;  but  it  does  not  explain 
nor  satisfactorily  account  for,  his  insensibility  to  moral  principle,  his  utter  disregard 
of  truth,  his  ingratitude  to  friends,  his  petty  revenges  upon  literary  opponents,  his 
impositions,  private  and  public ;  in  short,  it  leaves  Edgar  Allan  Pob  very  much 
where  it  found  him.  After  reading  it,  we  turned  to  Dr.  Gbiswold's  memoir,  and  for 
the  first  time  were  able  to  peruse  it  without  Impatience  and  a  sense  of  wrong  to  ita 
subject.  Mrs.  Whitman's  book  will  not  change  the  public  estimate  of  the  singularly 
gifted  man  whose  memory  she  desires  to  honor.  We  feel  sad  and  disappointed  that 
more  cannot  be  said  in  vindication  of  the  wayward  career  of  this  singular  child  of 
genius.' 
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Editorial  Historical  Narratitb  or  thi  Knickerbocksb  Maoazhyk  :  Nint- 
BBR  Twelve.  —  Soon  after  Washinotoic  Ibvino  had  furnished  his  first  *  Crayon 
Paper*  to  the  Kicickerbockeb,  in  his  already-quoted  beautiftil  and  characteristic 
epistle  to  the  Editor,  he  sent  us  a  communication  from  a  friend,  who  had  sub- 
mitted it  to  him  for  perusal,  and  if  he  should  deem  it  worthy,  to  be  forwarded 
to  us,  with  a  line  from  himself^  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  its  ^adaptednesa  *  to 
our  pages.  Mr.  Irving  sent  the  manuscript  to  us,  with  a  most  cordial  letter,  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  the  writer  :  wherein  he  stated  that  the  author  was  '  a  man 
of  elegant  tastes,  choice  belles-lettres  acquisition,  keen  observation,  and  a  refine- 
ment as  uniform  as  it  was  admirable.'  The  communication  referred  to,  was 
without  any  distinctive  title,  which  it  was  left  by  the  writer  for  his  friend  Mr. 
Irving  to  furnish.  The  story  was  sent  to  us,  however,  without  a  heading;  but 
with  a  request  that  we  "should  'suggest  something  which  might  be  appropriate 
to  the  subject-spiritual '  of  the  narrative.  In  returning  the  proof-sheet  to  Mr. 
Irving,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  we  marked  in  pencil  upon  the  margin, 
^The  Wooden-Lagged  Ghost,^  a  most  material  designation,  certainly,  but  the  best 
which  we  could  think  of  at  the  moment  This  same  '  Wooden-Legged  Ghost  * 
came  back  to  us  as 

'  QCi)t  3roii  JootJBtt^ : ' 

a  title  supplied  by  Mr.  Ibtinq,  and  which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  writer,  as 
he  indicated  upon  the  proof-sheet  which  was  returned  to  the  office.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  never  saw  our  title ;  although  it  was  suggested  in  a  quandary,  and  more 
in  jest  than  in  earnest 

Be  that  as  it  may :  this  was  the  first  of  the  many  communications  which  we 
afterward  received  from  a  very  frequent  and  always  cordially-welcomed  corre- 
spondent of  the  Knickerbocker  ;  the  late  Henrt  Cart,  Esq.,  under  the  nom  de 
plufM  of  *  JoBN  Waters.* 

And  before  farther  adverting  to  the  initial  paper  of  this  favorite  correspondent 
of  our  Magazine,  at  the  period  to  whkh  we  faAve  alluded,  let  us  say  a  few  words 
touching  the  '  Individual  Man,'  and  his  marked  characteristics,  as  a  friend  of 
long  standing  and  tried  worth,  and  as  a  writer  of  preeminent  distinction  in  his 
peculiar  *  walk '  of  literature. 
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'John  Watbbs'  was  the  literary  name  of  Hsnry  Cart,  Esq.,  formerly  an 
eminent  merchant  of  our  city,  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  *man  and  hoy,'  some 
forty  years.  At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  Knickbrbockxr,  he  was  the 
President  of  the  *  Phoenix  Bank,'  of  which  he  was  "afterward,  after  an  extended 
interval,  the  *  aeting  President,'  under,  or  during  the  absence  of,  Mr.  Tileston, 
who  was  President '  proper.'  He  was,  as  we  have  been  given  to  know,  by  those 
whose  financial  judgment  is  regarded  as  *  final '  in  such  matters,  a  most  accom- 
plished man  of  business ;  prompt,  methodical,  and  accurate,  '  to  the  tenth  split- 
ting of  a  hair.'  His  literary  reading  had  been  of  the  selectest  kind ;  his  love 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  proverbial ;  and  his  [refinement  of  taste  in  all 
matters,  (not  by  any  means  excluding  the  aesthetics  of  the  table,)  were  readily 
admitted  by  the  distinguished  and  congenial  circle  of  fiiends  whom  he  had  the 
*  niimeless  charm '  to  gather  around  him.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period, 
even  while  engaged  in  the  active  every-day  business  of  life,  a  firequent  and  ever 
an  attractive  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  old  ^New-Yorh  Americany*  under 
the  capable  editorial  supervision  of  Charles  Kino,  Esq.,  now  the  venerable  and 
venerated  President  of  Columbia  College ;  an  institution,  let  us  say  in  passing, 
into  which  his  administration  has  infused  new  life  and  vigor. 

John  VYaters'  motto  was,  that '  any  thing  which  was  worth  doing  at  all,  was 
worth  doing  well*  He  acted  upon  this  principle  in  eycry  thing,  even  the  small- 
est His  manuscripts,  which  came  to  us  ribbon-stitched,  upon  the  finest  note- 
paper,  were  a  miracle  of  neatness ;  his  choice  of  the  words  and  sentences  which 
^  informed '  them  internally  with  life  and  beauty,  were  of  course  still  more  care- 
fully chosen  :  and  who  that  ever  sat  at  his  hospitable  board,  surrounded  by  his 
selectest  friends,  but  must  bear  witness  to  the  incomparable  flavor,  ^e  exquisite 
gouty  and  quiet,  elegant  service,  of  the  rare  viands  and  wines  which,  as  the  very 
prince  of  hosts,  he  presented,  as  *  special  bounties  of  a  kind  Providence,'  for  the 
due  and  temperate  enjoyment*  of  his  always  delighted  guests  ?  We  mention 
these  characteristics,  as  explanatory,  in  a  good  degree,  of  certain  of  the  brief 
illustrative  passages  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  cite '  in  this  connection.'  But 
let  us  get  back  to  *  The  Wooden-Legged  Ghost,'  or  more  poetical  ^Iron  Footstep, 
Our  old  friend  and  umqwhile  correspondent,  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  has' 
described,  in  his  recent  work,  many  a  *^Foot-Fall  upon  the  Boundary  of  another 
World : '  but  none,  we  think,  more  remarkable  than  the  one  recorded  by  the  late 
'  John  Waters,'  in  his  first  communication  to  the  Knickerbocker,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

The  scene  of  this  remarkable,  this  'most  astounding,  most  peculiar'  ghost- 
story,  is  the  island  of  Dominica:  time,  when  the  narrator's  mother's  'old 
cap  was  new.'  Briefly  then,  thus  it  was :  a  veteran  Scottish  regiment,  during  a 
season  of  great  mortality,  was  stationed  upon  a  high  bluff  of  the  island,  over- 
looking the  town  and  the  harbor :  inland,  were  several  long  one-story  buildings, 
hastily  erected  of  wood,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the  corps,  with 
three  or  four  rooms  on  each  end,  opening  upon  a  piazza  toward  the  sea,  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  side-door,  which  was  occasionally 
left  open  for  the  freer  circulation  of  air : 

'  In  one  of  these  barracks  were  quartered  three  officers  of  the  regiment,  Major 
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Hamilton,  CapUln  Gordon,  and  a  third  whose  name  I  cannot  at  thU  moment  recall. 
Hajor  Hamilton's  apartment  was  in  the  centre.  He  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  aerrice, 
and  usually  wore  a  wooden  pin,  or  stick,  shod  wlth^  iron ;  and*  being  an  alert  man, 
fond  of  exercise,  used  to  walk  up  and  down  this  piaua  for  hours  together,  stopping 
occasionally  at  Gordon's  door  or  window,  and  >ometimes  looking  in  at  that  of  the 
other  officer,  exchanging  a  cheerful  word  with  them  as  they  sat  each  in  his  apari- 
ment^  endeavoring  to  beguile  the  time  with  dressing,  reading,  writing,  thoughts  of 
promotion,  of  home,  and  of  a  speedy  and  happy  return  to  Britain. 

*  The  sound  of  the  Major's  step  was  peculiar.  It  was  only  the  blow  g^Tcn  by  the 
iron  ferule  at  the  end  of  his  wooden  leg  that  was  heard ;  for,  although  a  stout  man, 
he  trod  lightly  with  the  remaining  foot,  and  heavily  only  with  the  wooden  substi- 
tute, which  gave  forth  its  note  at  short  intervals,  as  he  paced  to-ond-fro,  so  regu- 
larly, that  there  was  a  certain  pleasure  in  listening  to  it 

'  Sounds  that  strike  the  ear  in  this  measured  way,  affect  us  more  than  others. 
The  attention  becomes  engaged,  and  they  grow  emphatic  as  we  listen.  The  calker  s 
hammer-stroke,  as  it  flies  from  the  dock-yard  of  the  busy  port,  across  some  placid 
bay,  into  the  green  and  peaceful  country,  is  an  instance  of  this  truth :  associated 
with  this  measured  movement  of  the  Major,  was  his  deep  cheery  voice,  that  made 
light  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  whether  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  as  now  amid  the 
sickness,  which,  in  mockery  of  the  beauty  of  tropical  skies  and  scenery,  was  devas- 
tating the  colony  at  this  melancholy  period.' 

This  sickness  proyes  fatal  to  several  officers  of  the  regiment;  and  after  some 
time,  Mi^or  Hamilton  is  taken  down  with  it  He  expired  the  seventh  day  after 
he  was  seized,  wild  with  fever  and  delirium,  while  endeavoring  to  speak  to  his 
friend  Captain  Gordon.  He  was  buried. under  arms  at  sunset  of  the  same  day. 
What  ensues  is  so  effectively  narrated,  that  it  is  enough  to  '  thick  man's  blood 
with  cold : ' 

'  Now  it  was  on  the  second  night  after  this  mournful  event,  that  Gordon,  having 
retired  to  bed  rather  later  than  usual,  found  himself  unexpectedly  awake.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  any  distressing  thought  or  dream,  which  should  have  occasioned 
this  shortened  slumber,  and  as  he  commonly  made  but  one  nap  of  the  night,  and  his 
rest  had  been  latterly  broken  by  the  kind  offices  he  had  rendered  his  comrade,  he 
was  half-surprised  at  finding  himself  awake.  He  touched  his  repeater,  and  found  it 
only  past  one  o'clock.  He  turned  on  the  other  side,  and  composed  himself  afresh. 
Thoughts  of  his  friend  came  over  his  heart,  as  his  cheek  reached  the  pillow,  and  he 
said :  '  Poor  Hamilton  !     Well,  God  have  mercy  upon  us  I  * 

'  He  felt  at  the  moment  that  some  one  near  him  said  '  Amen ! '  with  much  solem- 
nity.   He  was  effectually  roused,  and  asked, '  Who  is  there  ? ' 

'  Tliere  was  no  reply.  His  voice  seemed  to  echo  into  Hamilton's  late  apartment, 
and  he  then  remembered  that  the  door  was  open  that  communicated  between  the 
two  rooms.  He  listened  intently,  but  heard  nothing  save  the  beating  of  his  own 
heart  He  said  to  himself,  '  It  is  all  mere  imagination,*  and  again  endeavored  to 
compose  himself,  and  think  of  something  else.  He  laid  his  head  once  more  upon 
the  pillow,  and  then  he  distinctly  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  Major's  well-known 
step.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  be  mistaken  about.  The  ferule  sound,  the  pause  for 
the  foot,  the  sound  again,  measured  in  its  return,  as  if  all  were  again  in  life.  He 
heard  it  first  upon  the  piazza,  heard  it  approach,  pass  through  the  door  from  the 
piazza  into  the  centre  apartment,  and  there  it  seemed  to  pause ;  as  if  the  figure  of 
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the  departed  were  standing  on  the  other  aide  of  that  open  door,  in  the  room  it  had 
so  lately  occnpied.  ^ 

*  Gordon  rose.  He  went  to  the  window  that  opened  npon  the  piazza,  and  looked 
out  The  night  was  very  beautiful ;  the  moon  had  gone  down ;  the  sky  was  of  the 
deepest  azure,  and  the  low  dash  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff 
was  the  only  thing  that  engaged  his  notice,  except  the  extreme  brightness  and  lu- 
cidity of  a  solitary  star,  that  traced  its  glittering  pathway  of  tight  toward  him, 
across  the  distant  waters  of  the  ocean.  All  else  was  still  and  reposeful.  '  It  is  very 
remarkable ! '  said  he ;  '  I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  it ! '  He  turned  toward  the 
door  that  stood  open  between  the  two  rooms.  The  Major's  apartment  was  darkened 
by  the  shutters  being  closed,  and  he  could  distinguish  nothing  inside  it  He  wished 
the  door  were  shut,  but  felt  a  repngnanoe  at  the  idea  of  closing  it;  and  while  he 
stood  gazing  into  the  dark  room,  the  thought  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  rose  in  his  mind ;  and  though  a  brave  man,  he  could  not  Immediately 
control  the  bristling  sensation  of  terror  that  began  to  possess  him.  He  longed 
for  the  voice  of  any  living  being;  and  though  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  ridicule 
deterred  him,  he  determined  on  calling  up  the  officer  who  occupied  the  other 
apartment 

'  He  passed  out  on  to  the  piazza,  and  as  he  approached  the  other  extremity  of  the 
building,  the  sentinel  on  duty  perceiving  him,  presented  armsu 

' '  Have  you  been  long  stationed  here  ? '  said  Captain  Gobdon. 

'  *  Half-an-hour,'  was  the  reply. 

' '  Did  you  —  did  you  happen  to  see  any  one  on  the  piazza  during  that  time  ? ' 

•'I  did  not' 

'  Gordon  returned  at  once  to  his  room,  vexed  with  himself  for  having  been  the 
sport  of  an  illusion  of  his  own  brain.  He  closed  his  door  and  window,  and  went 
to  bed.' 

He  is  now  thoroughly  awake,  and  has  regained,  as  he  thinks,  entire  possession 
of  his  &culties.  *My  old  comrade/  he  said  to  himself  *what  could  he  possibly 
want  of  me?  We  were  always  friends;  why  should  I  have  dreaded  to  meet 
him,  even  if  such  an  event  could  possibly  be  ? '  A  moment  or  two  after  these 
thoughts  had  passed  through  his  mind,  however,  he  was  almost  paralyzed  with 
dread  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  well-known  step,  ttiat  now  seemed  pacing 
the  dark  and  teoantless  apartment !    Appalled  at  the  sound,  he  ezdaims : 

'  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Hamilton,  is  that  you  ? ' 

'  A  voice  from  the  threshhold  of  the  conununicating  door  addressed  him  in  tones 
that  sank  deeply  into  his  soul : 

' '  Gordon,  listen,  but  do  not  speak  to  me.  In  ten  days  you  will  apply  for  a  fur- 
lough ;  it  will  not  be  g^nted  to  you.  You  will  renew  the  application  in  three 
weeks,  and  then  it  will  be  successful  Stay  no  longer  in  Scotland  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  adjustment  of  your  affairs.  Go  to  London.  Take  lodgings  at  Ko. 
— ,  Jermyn-Street  You  will  be  shown  into  an  apartment  looking  into  a  garden. 
Remove  the  panel  from  above  the  chimney-piece,  and  you  will  there  find  papers 
which  establish  the  fact  of  my  marriage,  and  will  give  you  the  address  of  my  wife 
and  son.  Hasten,  for  they  are  in  deep  distress,  and  these  papers  will  establish  their 
rights.    Bo  not  forget  me  I ' 

'  Captain  Gordon  did  not  recollect  how  long  he  remained  in  the  posture  in  which 
he  had  listened  to  the  spirit  of  hie  departed  friend ;  but  when  he  arose  it  was  broad 
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day.  He  dreMed  himself  and  went  to  town ;  drew  op  a  utatement  of  the  affair,  and 
authenticated  it  by  his  oath.  He  had  had  no  intention  of  quitting  the  colony  dar* 
ing  that  year;  but  an  arrival  brought  intelligence  of  the  death  of  hiB  fiither,  and 
of  his  accewion  to  a  large  estate.  Within  the  ten  days  he  applied  for  a  farloogh  ; 
bat  BQch  had  been  the  mortality  among  the  officers,  that  the  commanding  officer 
thought  proper  to  refuse  his  request.  Another  arrival  having  however  brooght  to 
the  island  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison,  he  found  the  difficulty  removed,  upon  a 
second  application,  in  three  weeks.  lie  sailed  for  Scotland,  arranged  iiis  affairs,  and 
intended  immediately  afterward  to  have  proceeded  to  London.  He  suffered,  how- 
ever, one  agreeable  engagement  after  another  to  retard  his  departure,  and  his 
fiiend*s  concerns,  and  the  preternatural  visit  that  he  had  received  from  him,  were 
no  longer  impressed  so  vividly  as  at  first  upon  his  mind. 

'  One  night,  however,  after  a  social  party  of  pleasure,  he  awoke  withont  apparent 
cause,  as  he  had  done  on  the  eventful  night  in  Dominica,  and  to  his  utter  consterna- 
tion, the  sound  of  the  Major's  iron  step  filled  his  ears. 

*  He  started  from  his  bed  immediately,  rang  up  his  servant,  ordered  post-horses, 
and  lost  not  a  moment  upon  the  way,  until  he  reached  the  house  in  Jermyn-street. 
He  found  the  papers  as  he  had  expected.  He  relieved  the  widow  and  orphan 
of  his  unhappy  friend,  and  established  them  as  such  in  the  inheritance  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  his  sudden  death ;  and  the  story  reaching  the  ears  of  royalty,  the 
young  Hamilton  was  patronized  by  the  Queen  of  England,  and  early  obtained  a  com- 
mis>>ion  in  the  army,  to  which  he  was  attached,  at  the  time  this  tale  was  told  to  me. 

<It  is  also  known  that  Captain  Gordon  rose  very  high  in  his  military  career,  and 
was  throughout  his  life  dutinguished  as  a  brave  and  honorable  officer,  and  a  fortu- 
nate general.' 

Now  we  always  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  best  (because  least  explainable) 
ghost-stories  we  ever  heard.  The  rapping  of  that  supernatural  '  timber-leg ' 
upon  the  barrack-stairs  and  floor,  seems  to  us  to  out-do  ipirit  nippings  altogether ! 
As  a  brief  specimen  of  the  still-life  pen-painting  of  *  John  Waters,*  take  this 
'Sketch  of  a  Snuff-Taker,'  a  true  'Gentleman  of  the  Old  School :' 

'  Now,  in  the  left  pocket  of  my  friend's  waistcoat  was  every  morning  placed  a 
jrell-filled  circubir  snuff-box,  the  cover  of  which  was  not  attached  to  it  by  any  hinge, 
but  according  to  a  fashion  that  prevailed  before  every  thing  was  done  in  a -hurry, 
was  to  be  first  looked  at,  slightly  polished,  perhaps^  with  the  coat-sleeve,  then 
gracefully  lifted  off,  and  folded  under  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to  be  there  held  by  the 
inferior  fingers  of  the  lefl  hand,  while  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  right,  in  a 
luxurious  and  thoughtful  leisure,  smoothed  and  sifted  over  the  surface  of  the  fresh 
and  aromatic  mixture,  powdering  up  some  adhesive  lump  of  particles  that  had 
raised  an  indecorous  head  above  the  mean  elevation.  Then  followed  the  gathering ; 
the  heaping ;  the  pinoh ;  the  motion  that  threw  back  the  superfluous  quantity ;  the 
replacing  of  the  lid ;  the  taste —  quick,  graceful,  elegant,  enjoyed  by  the  heart,  and 
by  a  nose  that  snuff  could  never  mar;  the  sigh  of  pleasure;  the  eyes  were  then 
raised  with  a  deep  and  refreshed  lustre,  and  the  mouth  spake. 

'  During  the  time  that  was  required  for  this  manual  of  the  box,  some  proposition 
had  been  well  considered)  canvassed,  decided  upon ;  and  the  answer,  if  unfavorable, 
had  clothed  itself  with  language  that  was  least  like  a  negative  in  its  effects,  and 
though  determined,  that  never  sounded  like  a  repulse.  Snuff  frequently  impairs 
the  voice,  but  it  never  touched  his  organs,  which  it  was  like  the  gratification  of 
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one's  own  longs  to  hear ;  and  the  listener  felt  as  if  the  rich  tones  came  from  his  own 
chest,  that  had  only  been  echoed  there  with  a  Tibratory  sympathy.  So  that  snuflf- 
taking,  which  is  often  half  a  vice  in  other  men,  shone  in  him  like  a  virtue  that  had 
come  '  one  way  o*  the  pLA^rrAaxxsiBw' 

Much  of  the  poetrf  coDtributed  by  *  John  Watehs^  to  the  Knickbrbockkr 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  It  was  mainly  of  a  religious  and  fcrvently 
devotional  character:  and  several  of  the  poems,  especially  those  entitled  ^The  PiU 
ffrim'$  Walk,'  'The  Heavenly  Visitant,'  'Xearer  to  Thee,'  'John  Waten,  Jly* 
Springe,  and  *•  There  Is,  that  can  Part  Not,'  were  widely  copied  not  only  in  rc- 
ligiousy  but  in  the  secular  journals.  Perhaps  we  may  advert  hereafter  to  certain 
of  these,  when  we  devote  an  especial  chapter  to  some  of  the  more  eminent 
poetical  contributors,  in  past  times,  to  this  Magazine.  Meantime,  we  invite  at- 
tention to  a  few  passages  from  an  'Anecdote  of  a  Bottle  of  Wine^  as  especially 
indicative  of  the  personal  and  literary  characteristics  to  which  wo  liave  ad> 
verted.  They  possess  too  a  dxy,  quiet  humor,  which  will  not  bo  lost  upon  the 
reader: 

'  I  ooKsiDER  the  wines  of  France  to  bear  the  same  rank  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  countries,  that  the  highest  order  of  lyrical  effusion  sustains  in  the  world  of 
poetry.  Ordinary  Rhenish  wines  are  its  satires  and  pasquinades ;  Port  is  didactic 
verse ;  while  among  the  first  growths  of  the  Rheingau,  of  Madeira,  and  of  Spain, 
are  to  be  sought  the  Sbaksfbasiss,  the  Houers,  the  Miltons,  Viboils  and  Dantes  of 
the  wine-crypt. 

'  It  is  in  conformity  with  this  poetical  disposition  of  things,  that,  when  I  expect  a 
visit  from  my  friends,  I  descend  into  my  wine-vault,  or  mount  the  stairs  of  my  attlo. 
There,  with  keys  in  hand,  I  unloose  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  past,  and  restore  in 
their  happiest  temperament  and  condition,  and  to  their  bright  and  animated  destiny, 
the  effulgent  glories  of  the  grape. 

'  Among  those  few  cobweVd  bottles  that  I  have  adverted  to,  upon  that  upper 
shelf,  in  that  chamber  closet,  of  that  upper  story,  there  might  in  those  days  have 
been  discerned  one  that  stood,  like  a  star,  apaet  ;  the  treasured,  cherished,  garnered 
bottle  that  should  upon  some  alha  dies  occasion  grace  our  bachelor's  repast.  It  was 
twin  bottle  to  one  that  had  been  opened  for  us  in  that  City  of  Refuge  of  good  wines, 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  in  those  days  not  less  certainly  than  now,  the  abode  of 
the  hospitable,  the  accomplished,  and  the  brave.  Our  host  there  had  produced  iti« 
fellow  as  a  specimen  that  he  was  desirous  his  friends  should  appreciate.  '  O  Ste- 
PHANo!  hast  any  more  of  this?' 

'  When  I  arrived  in  New-Tork  after  ten  days  and  ten  nights  of  continuous  pout- 
ing, (the  distance  is  now  accomplished  I  am  told  cleverly  in  three,)  the  flavor  of  that 
wine  still  regaled  my  palate ;  there  was  a  spiritual  vineyard  flourishing  within  my 
heart;  the  fragrant  blossom,  the  young  grape,  the  purple  cluster,  the  yielding 
pressure,  and  the  nectareous  juice;  the  autumnal  grape-leaf  with  its  magic  dyes, 
and  all  the  long  history  of  Joy  which  it  is  given  to  one  or  two  rare  specimens  of  the 
wines  of  this  life  to  impart  to  the  spirit  of  man ;  to  impress  upon  his  nerves;  and  to 
be  recalled  in  sensations  that  make  glad  the  fountains  of  his  heart,  and  dispense  hin 
affections  among  his  fellow-men ;  all  these  were  present  to  my  senses,  and  delighted 
me  with  a  varied,  an  intellectual,  and  constantly  reviving  joy.  I  had  never  known 
so  perfect  a  beverage ;  and  I  wrote  at  once  to  my  friend,  offering  him  in  exchange 
any  description  of  wine  that  he  could  name  to  me,  bottle  for  bottle. 
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'  He  returned  for  answer  an  expremion  of  regret  that  one  only  bottle  remained  of 
the  batch ;  and  entreating  my  acceptance  of  what  I  prized  8o  highly,  aent  it  on 
without  delay.  Thia  was  that  lonely  bottle,  that  stood,  irf  vague  and  uncertain 
light  like  a  Hero  of  Ossian,  upon  that  upper  shelf,  in  that  chamber  closet,  of  that 
upper  story.  Often  did  I  gaze  upon  it,  often  apostrophize  it,  praise  it  with  a  recol- 
lected gladness,  remember  its  acquirement,  delight  in  its  possession,  and  wonder 
when  the  time  might  come,  and  when  the  friends,  that  should  deserve  the  peerless, 
the  incomparable  offering. 

'  Upon  a  certain  memorable  day,  and  punctual  to  the  moment,  came  a  chosen 
party  of  my  most  honored  and  distinguished  friends.  The  dinner  was  beyond  praise, 
and  all  the  appointments  good.  No  crowd,  no  tumult,  no  excuse,  no  delay  in  serv- 
ing, nd  vacant  seat,  no  chair  with  small  open  hexagons  of  split  rattan  to  disfigure 
the  person  of  the  guest  for  three  successive  days  when  the  dress  is  thin,  or  to  tor- 
ture him  when  the  weather  is  cold  with  pains  which  he  is  ashamed  to  complain  of 

or  even  to  mention a  practice,  Mr.  Editor  and  all  who  hear  me,  still  obtaining 

in  some  houses  in  New- York,  and  at  times,  especially  in  winter,  more  abhorrent  to 
the  thoughts  than  is  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  since  heat  upon  a  gridiron  is 
in  many  of  its  appliances  preferable  to  cold  upon  sharp  rattan.  No ;  each  guest 
had  his  cushioned  chair,  '  with  ample  room  and  verge  enough ; '  and  course  after 
course,  and  wine  after  wine,  appeared,  and  was  enjoyed,  discussed,  and  quietly  dis- 
appeared, alike  without  want  or  waste. 

'  Well,  the  time  of  the  repast  came  for  my  selected  wines:  they  were  all  prepared, 
and  all  in  the  finest  order  and  condition.  The  series  was  a  perfect  one ;  a  veritable 
ladder  of  transport ;  up  which  the  spiiits  of  my  guests  ascended  gracefully,  step 
after  step,  as  each  higher  and  higher  flavor  presented  itself  to  their  gpratified  and 
entranced  palate.  At  the  last,  sole  remaining  bottle  of  the  list^  came  my  Charles- 
ton acquisition.  It  is  certainly  in  bad  taste  to  expatiate  upon  one's  wine  from  the 
chair,  but  as  this  was  the  only  bottle  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  introduce  it  with  a  word  that  should  at  least  perform  that  ceremony. 

'  I  told  the  story  of  its  acquisition,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it  ga#e  me  to  pre- 
sent on  thia  occasion  the  one  remaining  bottle  of  the  world.  We  had  been  convers- 
ing a  moment  or  two  before,  I  remember,  on  the  comparative  advantages  in  drink- 
ing wine,  between  the  np  and  the  throw,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu^on,  (which  I 
think  every  man  of  sense  must  ultimately  arrive  at,)  that  the  latter  is  the<irue  way 
to  enjoy  the  full  aT<mia  of  the  beverage,  and  at  once  to  gain  that  gratifying  descent, 
and  that  ascent  to  the  wits;  in  short,  that  satisfying  blessedness  of  taste,  which  the 
mere  sipper  of  potations  of  whatever  kind  must  vainly  aspire  to  know. 

'  The  bottle  was  uncorked,  decanted,  and  the  wine  came  forth,  in  the  profound 
silence  and  expectation  of  the  guests,  bright  as  the  beam  of  your  mistress'  eje ! 
The  attention  of  all  present  was  so  absorbed  by  their  interest  in  this  only  bottle, 
that  until  every  man's  glass  was  filled,  hardly  a  sound  was  perceptible  except  the 
gurgling  of  the  long*necked  decanter  as  it  distributed  its  glorious  contents  and 
passed  with  wings  from  hand  to  hand  around  the  board  and  returned  drained  to  the 
head  of  the  table.  Toasts  were  at  that  time  in  vogue ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  said, 
*Our  hospitable  friend  in  South- Carolina,  may  hi$  own  Uut  bottle  reward  him  for  the 
pleasure  of  this  gift,*  each  man  did  ample  justice  to  the  wine. 

*  How  shall  I  recount  the  catastrophe  that  ensued !  We  are  all  sinful  men  bore 
to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wine  had  also  dealt 
ample  and  instant  justice  upon  us !    Every  soul  present  was  stmek  through  tht 
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heart  and  liver  to  the  spine !  All  rose  Instantly  from  the  table,  speechless,  aghast, 
and  terrified  with  the  effect  1  There  was  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  over  the  mouth 
of  each,  and  if  we  could  have  articulated  a  word,  we  might  have  ezcUimed  with 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  the  feast  in  Gilgal,  '  O  my  Loan !  there  is  death  in  the 
pot  I' 

'  Bat  it  was  impossible  to  relieve  ourselves  by  words :  it  was  literally  in  tears  and 
groans  that  the  guests  made  for  the  door,  vanished  from  the  room,  escaped  from  the 
house,  and  left  me,  appalled,  transfixed,  incapable  of  utterance,  standing  at  the  head 
of  my  deserted  table,  and  feeling  that  'No  man  said,  '  God  bless  him ! ' ' 

'  For  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  a  month,  no  one  of  my  guests  had  his  mouth  right ! 
I  was  afraid  to  walk  in  the  streets  lest  I  should  meet  one  of  them ;  there  was  a 
paralytic  stricture  in  the  countenance  of  each  member  of  that  sad  party ;  in  some 
it  wore  an  expostulatory,  an  admonitory,  in  some  a  remonstrant,  and  in  all  the 
looks  of  a  much  injured  perton.  I  must  except  one  gentleman,  whom  however  I  did 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  nntil  six  weeks  had  elapsed  He  was  a  well  bred  Frenchman, 
with  all  the  suavity  and  grace  of  manner  that  belongs  to  his  class  and  nation.  I 
shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  for  the  first  kind  word  I  had  received  since  the  dis- 
comfiture; though  I  have  sometimes  had  doubts,  judging  from  the  reinstated  ap- 
pearance of  his  lips,  whether  he  had  taken  more  than  half  a  glass :  '  My  dear  Sir,' 
said  he, '  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  dine  with  you  at  your  very  agreeable  part}% 
thfre  was  one  wine  that  had  flavor  very  exemplary,  ma  foi ! '  *  I  acknowledge  it,*" 
I  said.  '  I  think  you  did  say  it  was  American  wine V  'I  did,*  I  replied.  '  What 
is  the  name  if  you  please,  as  I  pay  much  attention  to  the  tujet  of  wines  ? '  I  named 
it.  '  Will  yon  be  so  very  kind  as  write  it  in  my  tablet? '  I  prepared  to  comply ; 
and  telling  him  that  I  was  not  quite  certain  of  the  correct  orthography  of  the 
word,  wrote  in  large  characters,  the  word  '  Souppernong.'  * 

We  can  hardly  resist  (pioting  in  this- connection,  a  single  brief  passage  from 
^The  Old  Inn  at  Ndmptwich,''  a  sketch  taken  at  a  retired  country-inn,  on  a  bright 
spring  morning,  in  Old  England.  The  whole  is  most  forcibly  illustrative  of  the 
close  observation  and  refined  appreciation  of  the  writer : 

'  Gentle  reader,  I  will  imagine  thee  for  the  first  time  seated  near  the  small  fire 
that  has  been  kindled  to  remove  the  dampness,  and  air  the  parlor,  in  that  charm  of 
a  traveller's  life,  an  English  Inn.  No  object  about  thee  seems  new,  or  of  late  acqui- 
sition. The  furniture  is  any  thing  rather  than  of  modern  date :  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly used  and  admirably  kept ;  every  thing  is  in  its  place,  and  speaks  its  wel- 
come ;  nice,  tidy,  prepared,  quiet,  cheery, 'comfortable. 

*  The  fragrant  tea  is  of  thine  own  mixture,  two  spoonsful  of  black  to  one  of 
green ;  the  sugar  is  a  study  of  refinement ;  and  the  table  is  furnished  with  fresh 
cream :  one  more  glance  at  the^  7%Tnes^  newspaper,  and  every  thing  has  been  noise- 
lessly arranged.  A  cover  is  now  lifted  off,  and  in  the  deep  well  of  a  blue-edged 
plate,  that  contrasts  beautifully  with  what  it  contains,  is  disclosed  that  dreauk  of 
fisrinaceous  enjoyment,  me  English  muffin.  How  it  fills  and  gratifies  the  eye  as  its 
snowy  margin  rests  teenting  upon  the  border  of  the  dish,  and  yields  to  the  gradual 
suffusion  of  pink  that  crowns  its  upmost  surface !  And  in  the  same  degree  how 
does  its  consistency  change,  from  a  rich,  pulpy,  fruit-like  elasticity,  into  the  most 
delicate  and  inviting  crispness  of  resistance! 

'  It  is  cut  into  quarters,  as  the  world  was  said  to  be  divided  when  we  were  school- 
boys; but  the  whole  of  this  is  thine  own !  ready  buttered  for  thee  moreover,  with 
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gra«-fed  batter  through  the  plane  of  the  horixon !  Thou  hast  finished  it  f  Thou 
hast  drank  thy  nice  tea,  poured  out  for  thee  by  the  hands  that  are  dearest  to  thee 
in  the  world  T    Thou  hast '  lived  and  hast  loTcd !  * 

*  The  waiter  to  whose  noiseless  footstep  we  were  indebted  for  the  constant  antici- 
pation of  every  want  during  our  repast,  was  a  hale  and  erect  person,  turned  of 
sixty,  much  inclined  to  be  corpulent  if  it  had  suited  his  vocation,  with  white  hair 
nicely  combed  about  a  sleek  and  roseate  face,  white  cravat,  a  scarlet  plush  waistcoat, 
well  but  carefully  worn,  drab  coat  and  breeches,  buckles  at  the  knees,  worsted 
stockings,  and  well-polished  shoes,  tied  with  strings  of  black  ribbon.  *  Uope  that 
you  found  the  sexton's  house  without  difficulty.  Sir  ? '  '  Without  the  least,  Jobk  : 
your  direction  was  so  exact  that  we  could  not  miss  it'  '  Hope  that  the  eggs  are 
boiled  to  the  lady's  taste,  Sir?'  ' They  could  not  be  more  so.'  John  gave  another 
glance  at  the  table,  placed  a  small  bell  upon  it,  and  vanished.  To  an  American,  ac- 
customed from  his  earliest  youth  to  a  bustling  and  unrelaxed  exertion  both  of  body 
and  mind,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  repose  unconnected  with  a  state  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave ;  or  even  of  leiaure,  without  a  sensation  bordering  upon  contempt; 
a  quiet  breakfast  in  a  still  country  town,  and  in  a  foreign  land,  is  a  novelty.' 

In  announcing,  some  twelyemonth  since,  the  death  of  Mr.  Henrt  Cart  at 
Florence,  of  which  we  had  but  just  then  heard,  although  the  event  occurred  some 
six  months  previously,  we  took  occasion,  as  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember, 
briefly  to  advert  to  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine,  and  to  quote  two  or  three 
passages  from  the  same,  in  illustration  of  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Those, 
with  what  we  have  now  presented,  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  varied  qualities 
which  the  writer,  firom  time  to  time,  and  for  so  extended  a  period,  exhibited  to 
our  readers.  Our  next  chapter  (d.  v.)  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  and 
*  exemplification  *  of  a  voluminous  contributor,  in  yx>se  and  verse,  to  these 
pages ;  who  in  acute  observation,  refinement  of  manner,  and  the  adroit  exercise 
of  the  ars  celare  artem,  may  truly  be  said  to  '  divide  the  honors '  with  rare  '  John 
Waters.' 


*KiKo  Rolf,  the  Northman.' — Aforetime  reader  of  the  Knickerbocker,  do 
you  remember  ^The  Old  ContinentaUr^^  written  for  this  Magazine,  which  Mr. 
Dai^a,  in  his  work  on  American  Poetry,  pronounces  one  of  the  best  and  most 
stirring  of  all  the  poems  upon  the  Reyolution,  and  which  was  widely  and  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  genius  and  pen  of  Longfellow  ?  Also,  can  you  recall  to 
mind  the  *  Philosopher,  and  Plank-Road  Director,'.who  so  moved  your  risibles  in 
times  past  in  these  pages,  and  whose  great  wisdom  was  shown  in  certain  profound 
^FabU%^^  after  the  manner  of  the  distinguished  iEsop  ?  If  you  say  *  Yea,'  then 
read  ^King  Rolf^  commenced  in  preceding  pages,  for  ftat  *  paper'  is  from  the 
same  pen.  The  burlesque  of  the  Old  None  Style  will  *  tickle  the  cockles '  of  all 
students  of  ancient  Korthem  Literature ;  while  we  are  certain  that  the  creation 
of  weird  and  grotesque  *  situations,'  and  the  sublimity  of  the  descriptions  of 
Arctic  scenery,  will  secure  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  the  magnificent  and 
picturesque  in  Nature.  The  lone,  mysterious  majesty  of  the  'Frozen-Clime '  has 
seldom  been  more  vividly  depicted. 
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Rexixiscences  of  the  late  Washington  Irtino. — Our  reminiscences  ^  tho 
beloved  and  lamented  Ibvino,  which  comprise  living  memories  that  arise  ever  and 
anon  to  the  mind,  will  hereafter  be  jotted  down  in  our  *  Gossiprj '  as  they  may 
spring  from  the  occasion.  We  find  not  a  few  of  them  awakened  by  corre- 
spondents in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  who  have  perused  the  desultory 
pencillings  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker.  In  this  way 
a  freshness  may  be  imparted  to  these  'memories/  which  they  would  lack, 
when  recorded  together,  in  a  continuous  form.  Apropos  of  our  correspondence  - 
an  esteemed  friend  in  Washington,  (the  same  obliging  gentleman  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  touching  and  filial  letter  from  Theodosia  Bcrr  Allston  to 
Mrs.  Madison,  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,)  has  sent  us  the  following  early 
letter  from  Washington  Irving  to  his  friend  Mr.  Van  Ness,  of  Rinderhook. 
Tho  narrow  escape  from  drowning  which  the  immortal  Qeoffret  Crayon  had, 
'just  above  Corlabr's  Hook,*  will  doubtless  be  as  new  and  as  interesting  an  in- 
cident to  our  readers  as  it  was  to  u&  Do  but  think  for  a  moment  what  the 
world  might  have  lost,  had  not  that  little  fishing-skiff  been  near  at  hand  I  More 
than  '  CiESAR  and  his  fortunes '  were  saved  in  that  *  frail  barque :  * 

^K€W'  York,  Dte.  18, 1809. 

'  Mt  Dkae  Sir  :  A  few  days  since,  on  returning  from  a  long  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, I  found  a  letter  from  you  which  had  lain  some  time  at  my  office.  I  shoald 
have  answered  it  before,  but  the  crowd  of  engagements  that  harass  a  man  when 
he  first  arrives  at  home,  prevented  me  from  putting  pen  to  paper.  As  to  your  por- 
tentous dream,  which  justly  occasioned  such  anxious  forebodings,  I  assure  you  it 
was  better  founded  than  those  sage  omens  generally  are :  the  only  defect  was,  that 
you  dreamed  too  late,  and  I  was  not  absolutely  drowned.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  I  was  upset  in  a  small  sail-boat,  about  two  or  three  months  ago,  in  the  broad 
bay  just  above  Corlaxr's  Hook ;  and  after  clinging  to  the  boat  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  up  to  my  chin  in  the  water,  I  was  kindly  picked  up  by  a  little  fishing-skiff. 
This  is  the  rtal  foundation  of  your  dream ;  and  henceforth  yon  may  consider  your- 
self a  match  for  the  immortal  Buntan  himself,  in  the  art  of  dreaming. 

' '  The  old  Governors '  are  at  length  ushered  into  the  world ;  and  I  am  now  an 
idle  man  :  so  if  yon  have  any  disposition  to  royster  a  little,  you  will  find  me  com- 
pletely at  your  service,  when  you  pay  your  promised  yisit  to  the  city.  You  must 
come  down  completely  the  gentleman  of  leisure :  leave  your  farm  and  all  its  cares 
behind  you :  put  your  household  under  the  ghostly  superintendence  of  that  evan- 
gelical sinner,  Jassx  Marvin;  and  determine  to  unbend  and  become  one  of  us  boys: 
and  then  I  '11  insure  you  some  pleasant  relaxation. 

'  Our  Theatre  will  remain  open  for  some  time  yet ;  and  as  our  company  is  very 
good  at  present,  you  will  find  it  an  amusing  resort.  We  have  two  excellent  new 
actors,  Mr  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Mason,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Doctor,  and  have 
completely  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  Theatre. 

*■  How  does  my  friend  Partridge  and  his  Academy  T  Do  the  fiesh  and  the  spirit 
still  keep  up  their  hostilities  within  him  ?  I  long  once  more  to  visit  your  little  em- 
pire :  and  am  only  deterred  by  the  austerity  of  old  Winter,  from  gratifying  my  in- 
clinations. But  next  year,  when  the  country  is  once  more  in  full  dress,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly indulge  in  a  few  more  rambles  about  the  red  lane. 
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'  Remember  me  with  great  regard  and  respect  to  Mrs.  Van  Ness  ;  and  let  my 

friend^jESBK  know  that  I  still  recollect  him  with  great  consideration.  I  shall  leave 
all  didciissions  of  domestic  and  literary  topics  until  I  see  you,  which  I  hope  will  be 
in  a  very  few  days.     Recollect  Christmas  should  always  be  spent  in  the  city. 

•  Ever  yours,  WAsanioToi  Ibvim. 

*W.  P.  Yam  Nhb,  Kmi., 

'Kindsrhook,  y&w-  Tort: 

Furnished  with  an  excellent  glass,  we  have  been  looking  finom  an  eminence 
near  Cedar-Hill  Cottage  across  the  Tappaan  Sea,  on  this  clear,  bright,  transparent 
Sunday  afternoon  of  March;  our  focus  the  spot  hallowed  as  the  last  earthly  rest- 
ing-place of  Irving:  a  solemn  gray;  the  Aground  color ^  the  pale  tomb-stones 
near  by  showing,  from  our  *  stand-point/  like  a  flock  of  white  sheep  scattered 
over  the  inclosure.  *  This  spot,*  writes  a  friendly  correspondent,  (*  C,  Db  R./) 
of  Tarry  town,  '  is  visited  daily,  even  at  this  season,  by  persons  from  near  and  far, 
all  anxious  to  view  the  ^  Mecca  of  the  Heart,*  where  the  good  man  is  laid. 
Young  ladies  living  in  the  neighborhood  bring  flowers  from  the  green-houses, 
and  place  them  affectionately  upon  his  yet  fresh  grave.  I  send  you,*  he  adds,  'a 
copy  of  the  inscription  taken  from  the  Tablbt  lately  erected  in  Christ  Church, 
in  this  village,  to  the  memory  of  Washington  Irving  :  together  with  a  copy  of 
a  Sermon  upon  the  same  theme,  preached  in  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Tarrytown,  by  Rev.  John  A.  Todd.*  This  Discourse  is  elsewhere  referred  to, 
in  the  *  Brief  Notices  of  New  Publications.*  The  inscription  alluded  to  is  in  the 
following  simple  and  appropriate  words: 

([Ztasliinjg^oit    3rbmj, 

BORN     IN     Till?     CITT     OF     NEW-TORK, 

APRIL  3,  1783. 

rOB     MAVT     TIABS 

A     COMMVNIOANT     AND     WARDEN 

OF  THIS   CHURCH  :      AND    REPEATEDLY   ONE   OF   ITS 

DELEGATES     IN     THE     CONVENTION     OF     THK     DIOCESK. 

LOVED:    HONORED:  REVERED; 

*  HE   FELL    ASLEEP   IN   JESUS, 
NOVEMBER   28,    1859. 

This  Tablet 

IS     ERECTED     TO     BIS     MEMORY 
BT 

A  Westchester  correspondent,  writing  to  the  EorroR,  in  only  too  kindly  terms,, 
from  another  village  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sunny  side,  says : 
^  The  feeling  and  taste  shown  in  your  articles  upon  Washington  Irving  have 
greatly  interested  me.  The  memory  of  interviews  with  such  a  man  must  be 
peculiarly  inspiring,  and  as  reviving  to  the  heart  as  a  well  of  water  in  the  sandy 
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ways  of  life.  His  companionship  must  have  been  not  only  a  source  of  great 
and  refining  joy  at  the  time,  but  erer  after  must  hare  beamed  upon  the  mind 
like  constant  sunshine.  His  gentle  writings  and  his  gentle  ways  were  mirrors  of 
each  other. 

'  I  was  especially  pleased  that  you  appreciated  so  truly  what  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  winning  of  Mr.  Irying's  sketches  —  ^Mauntjoy,'  I  do  not  think 
that  the  exquisite  graces  of  that  matchless  narratiTe  are  generally  appreciated 
and  valued  so  highly  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
the  sketch  was  not  completed.  It  would  have  afforded  such  admirable 
opportunities  for  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson ;  for  giving  so  many 
pleasant  pictures  of  life ;  so  much  genial  humor,  and  genuine  skill  in  all  the 
peculiar  traits  of  his  genius,  that  its  incompleteness  is  a  great  loss.  Gathering 
strength  and  power  in  every  page  as  it  proceeded,  the  story  would  doubtless 
have  formed  one  of  his  best  efforts.  I  wi^h,  with  all  my  heart,  that  Allston 
had  kept  more  *  wide  awake.*  •  There  are  also  some  characteristics  of  '  Mount- 
joy  *  different  from  all  his  other  works.  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  they 
are ;  but  the  truth  is  so :  and  I  believe  that  you  have  the  same  opinion.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  reason  at  which  you  hint,  in  what  you  say  concerning  it :  I  speak 
only  from  its  effect  upon  me.  One  can  indeed  understand  how  it  may  not  have 
had  so  striking  an  effect  when  read  to  friends,  as  some  of  his  other  sketches :  it 
is  so  exquisite  and  refined  as  to  require  a  special  mood  of  mind  for  its  true  en- 
joyment. 

*  How  many  times  the  opinions  expressed,  or  taken  for  granted,  of  friends, 
have  obstructed  the  finishing  of  rare  productions,  the  world  will  never  know. 
Beside  this  one  of  Irvino^s,  there  is  an  instance  in  Scott's  career,  of  a  similar 
nature :  .when  some  friends  persuaded  him,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  to  throw 
aside  ^The  Black  Dwarfs'  or  rather  to  bring  it  to  an  abrupt  close:  the  yery 
novel,  which  completed  as  it  was  begun,  would  have  revealed  qualities  not 
found  in  any  other  of  his  books ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  some  repulsiveness, 
that  could  easily  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  of  the  work,  would  have 
shown,  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  any  of  his  other  novels,  an  almost  Shak- 
SPERIAN  analysis  of  character.  As  an  instance  of  morbid  yet  fascinating  idio- 
syncrasy, the  *  Black  Dwarf  would  have  claimed  some  kin  to  *  Hamlet.' 

*'  But  I  did  not  mean  to  enter  upon  any  thing  like  criticism.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  (  or  rather  it  was  a  blessing  to  my  soul  from  the  Great  Source  of  Good- 
ness,) that  I  enjoyed  a  brief  interview  with  Mr.  Irving^  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
his  life.  When  I  left  him,  my  heart  glowed  all  over  with  the  genial  brightness 
which  his  spirit  had  diffused  around  me  and  within  me.  He  had  spoken  of 
Allston,  with  tearful,  tender  enthusiasm.    But  no  more  of  this.^ 

Our  correspondent  farther  advises  us  of  Mr.  Ir vino's  personal  kindness  and  in- 
terest in  a  literary  matter  which  he  had  in  hand,  as  '  something  so  gracioas,  that 
his  heart  was  at  once  drawn  out  to  him  in  gratitude.'  But  when  was  it  other- 
wise with  the  *good  man  departed  ?'  No  matter  how  humble  the  enterprise,  a 
literary  aspirant  of  fair  promise  had  always  kind  advice,,  and  an  encouraging 
word  at  his  hands:  no  better  example  of  which  could  be  cited^  than  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  a  little  book  of  the  writer'^,  which  he  suggested  in  the  follow- 
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in]^  kindly  wordfl,  from  a  letter  now  before  us :  *  In  regard  to  your  qaestion 
whether  I  think  a  selection  from  your  Editorial  Table-Talk  would  form  an  ac- 
ceptable volume  for  publication,  I  must  remind  you  that  I  suggested  the  rery 
thing  to  you  not  long  since.  I  think  yon  might  make  a  very  taking  volume  or 
two  out  of  your  'Gossip ; '  and  I  think  you  would  be  doing  yourself  injustice  to 
leave  the  very  clever  sallies  and  touches  of  tender  pathos  interspersed  throughout 
it,  to  be  buried  among  the  multitudinous  leaves  of  a  Magazine.*  And  then  he 
named,  and  stood  god-father  to  the  little  book,  and  recommended  the  preparation 
of  a  second,  in  the  same  kind.  How  can  tte  help  saying  thus  much,  in  the  way 
of  grateful  remembrance  ? 

The  Kngliah  press,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  are  echoing  the  eulogiums 
upon  Irving  which  have  been  so  widely  uttered  in  America.  The  ^  Times  ^  and 
'I/eraU,^  of  the  London  press,  have  borne  brief  but  cordial  tributes  to  the  Man 
and  the  Author  :  the  ablest  indeed  which  we  have  seen.  Thackkrat,  in  his 
*Comhil[  Magazine^'  has  an  appreciative  article  upon  ^Jrting  and  Mafaulay^ 
written  in  the  kindest  spirit,  and  warmly  eulogistic  of  the  eminent  American ; 
*  the  good  Man,  and  the  good  Author : '  but  it  is  open  to  criticism  upon  certain 
points,  and  to  correction  as  to  *  fact,*  on  one  or  two  others.  We  propose  to 
advert  briefly  to  these  in  an  ensuing  number. 

We  bring  this  desultory  '  Table  *  dish  to  a  dose  with  an  ^ Anecdote^'  which  we 

shall  introduce  by  quoting  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Irvimo  to  the  Editor, 

penned  just  twenty  years  ago,  dating  up  to  '  this  present  writing.*    It  will  be 

seen  that  both  Letter  and  Anecdote  are  very  characteristic,  in  more  respects  than 

one.     Let  us  premise  that  Groenbush,  from  which  the  epistle  is  dated,  was  the 

name  of  tho  town  proper,  in  which  at  that  time  'Dobbs*  Ferry,'  'Sunnyside,* 

etc.,  were  included :  perhaps  they  are  so  included  now :  but  Mr.  Ibyikg  seldom 

dated  his  letters  to  us  frt>m  *  Grcenbush :  * 

'Gr€mh^9^y  March  17, 18«0. 

*  Mr  DEAR  Sir  :  In  consequence  of  not  scn^ling  to  the  post-office  for  several  days, 
I  did  not  receive  your  letter  calling  so  lu.^tily  for  help,  until  yesterday  (Monday)  after 
post-hours.  I  have  nothing  at  hand  to  send  to  you ;  and  I  fear  if  I  had,  it  would  come 
too  late.  We  have  nothing  new  in  these  parts,  Ixcepting  that  there  has  been 
the  deuce  to  pay  of  late  in  Sleepy  Hollow;  a  circumstance,  by-the-by,  with 
which  you  of  New- York  have  some  concern,  as  it  is  connected  with  your 
Croton  Aqueduct.  This  work  traverses  a  thick  wood,  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  Hollow,  not  far  from  the  old  Dutch  haunted  church:  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood,  an  immense  culvert,,  or  stone  arch,  is  tlirown  across  the  wizard  stream  of  the 
Pocantico,  to  support  the  Aqueduct.  As  the  work  is  unfinished,  a  colony  of  Pat- 
landers  have  been  encamped  about  this  place  all  winter,  forming  a  kind  of  Patsylva- 
nia,  in  the  midst  of  a  '  wiltherness.'  Now,  whether  it  is  that  they  have  heard  the 
old  traditionary  stories  about  the  Hollow,  (which,  all  fanciful  fabling  and  idle 
scribbling  apart,  is  really  one  of  the  most  haunted  places  in  this  part  of  the  country,) 
or  whether  the  goblins  of  the  Hollow,  accustomed  only  to  tolerate  the  neighborhood 
of  tlie  old  Dutch  families,  have  resented  this  intrusion  Into  their  solitudes,  by 
strangers  of  an  unknown  tongue,  certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  Paddies  have  been 
most  grievously  harried,  for  some  time  past,  by  all  kinds  of  apparitions.  A.  wagon- 
road  cut  through  the  woods,  and  leading  from  their  encampment  past  the  haunted 
ehurch,  and  so  on  to  certain  whiskey  establishments,  has  been  especially  beset  by 
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the  foul  fiends:  and  the  worthy  Patlandera,  on  their  way  home  at  night,  beheld  znifr- 

shapen  monsters  whisking  about  their  paths ;  sometimes  resembling  men,  sometimes 

boys,  sometimes  horses ;  but  invariably  without  he<Mds :  which  shows  that  they  must 

be  lineal  descendants  from  the  old  Goblin  of  the  UoUow.    These  Imps  of  darkness 

have  grown  more  and  more  vexatious  in  their  pranks,  occasionally  tripping  up  or 

knocking  down  the  unlucky  object  of  their  hostility.    In  a  word,  the  whole  wood 

has  become  such  a  scene  of  Bpuking  and  diablerie,  that  the  Paddies  will  not  any 

longer  venture  out  of  their  shanties  at  night:  and  a  wlilskey-shop  in  a  neighboring 

village,  where  they  used  to  hold  their  evening  gatherings,  has  been  obliged  to  shut 

up,  for  want  of  custom.    This  is  a  true  story,  and  you  may  account  for  it  as  you 

please.    The  corporation  of  y  oui;  city  should  look  to  it ;  for  if  this  harrying  continues, 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Paddies,  tired  of  being  cut  off  from  their  whiskey, 

should  entirely  abandon  the  goblin  regions  of  Sleepy  IIollow,  and  the  completion  of 

the  Croton  water-works  be  seriously  retarded. 

*  Yours  Very  Truly, 

*  WisimraTOir  Iktuio. 

*  P.  S. :  The  above  story  was  told  me  last  evening  by  one  of  the  young  engineers 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  cottage.' 

The  anecdote  which  ensues,  and  which  the  old  New-York  Spirit  of  the  Times^ 
in  which  it  appears,  pronounces  to  be  entirely  authentic,  forcibly  illustrates 
luviNG^s  love  of  sociability,  and  his  modesty  with  regard  to  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. It  was  furnished  to  the  ^SpiriV  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing, 
who  was  formerly  a  contractor  for  building  that  section  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
which  passed  through  Tarrytown : 

'  Soon  after  he  had  erected  a  rude  building  for  the  reception  of  the  tools  and  of  the 
workmen,  and  to  afford  himself  a  temporary  shelter  while  engaged  in  his  responsible 
duties,  a  hearty,  elderly  gentleman,  plainly  dressed,  and  of  exceedingly  unpretending 
manners,  presented  himself  one  day,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with  our  friend. 
A  great  many  questions  were  asked,  naturally  suggested  by  the  then  new  enterprise 
of  supplying  New- York  City  with  water :  and  after  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  so,  the 
gentleman  quietly  departed.  A  few  days  afterward,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  he 
again  visited  the  head-quarters  of  our  friend,  and  entered  into  a  more  detailed  con- 
versation, seenungly  intent  upon  finding  out  all  that  was  to  be  learned  about  the 
proposed  aqueduct.  These  visits  finally  became  a  regular  affair,  and  were  continued 
twice  a  week,  for  a  period  of  some  six  monthai  The  conversations  were  always  con- 
fined to  local  subjects ;  and  not  a  remark  escaped  the  lips  of  the  visitor,  which 
was  calculated  to  inspire  curiosity,  or  suggest  that  he  was  other  than  some  plain, 
good-natured  person,  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  who  desired  to  while  away 
an  hour  or  two  in  common-place  chit-chat.  In  course  of  time,  however,  our  friend 
finished  his  labors  at  Tarrytown ;  but  occasionally  met  his  old  friend  on  the  little 
steamers  which  serve  to  connect  our  suburbs  with  the  heart  of  the  city.  One  day, 
while  voya^g  along  the  Hudson,  and  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  old 
gentleman,  the  steamer  suddenly  commenced  pealing  its  bell,  and  made  such  a  racket 
that  our  friend  left  his  place,  and  hunting  up  the  captain,  asked  him  '  what  all  that 
noise  was  about? ' 

' '  Why,*  replied  that  functionary,  '  we  are  opposite  Snnnynde ;  and  having 
WABBnroToir  laviHa  on  board,  by  this  notiee  his  servant  will  be  able  to  meet  him  at 
his  landing  with  a  carriage.' 
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'  Our  friend,  in  great  enthueiasm,  exclaimed :  '  Washimoton  Irttho  I  — he  on  board ! 
Why,  point  him  out  to  me :  there  is  no  man  living  whom  I  would  more  like  to  see/ 

*  At  this  demonstration  the  captain  looked  quite  surprised,  and  remarked :  *Whj, 
Sir,  you  just  left  Washlnoton  laviMo's  company ;  and  from  the  number  of  timet  I  hare 
seen  you  in  familiar  couTersation  with  him  on  this  boat,  I  supposed  you  were  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.' 

'  The  astonishment  of  our  friend  may  be  faintly  imagined,  when  he  discoyered  that 
for  more  than  a  lialf-year,  twice  a  week,  he  had  bad  a  long  conversation  with  Wash- 
ington Ibtino;  a  person  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man  living,  he  dedred  a 
personal  introduction.' 

Well  do  we  remember  jumping  out  of  Mr.  Irviko*s  little  wagon  one  day,  at  his 
suggestion,  and  stepping  into,  and  standing  up  in,  the  great  Aqueduct,  when  it 
was  being  constructed  past  the  front  of  the  *Mansion>House,*  in  Tanylown: 
welcomed,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  this  very  contractor.  *  How  short  the 
time  'twixt  now  and  then,*  as  we  look  back  upoi^  the  past ! 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondbxts. —  We  do  n't  know  that  we  might 
not  gradually  approximate  to  Uon.  Jerr.  Clemens*  exalted  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Aaron  Bcrr,  if  we  were  to  read  in  succession  many  such  letters  as  the 
following,  addrciksed  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tueodosia  Burr  Alston,  to  Mrs. 
Madison,  imploring  her  to  use  her  influence  to  induce  her  husband,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  restore  her  unhappy  father  from  his  exile.  Certainly  it  was  not  a  bad 
father  who  could  elicit  such  an  epistle  from  such  a  daughter.  We  are  in- 
debted to  an  esteemed  friend  in  Washington,  J.  C.  McGuire,  Esq.,  who  possesses 
entire  the  *  Madison  Papers,*  for  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  has  never  before 

been  published : 

*Eocky  Biver  SpHng$,  {N.  C.,)  June  Uth,  1809, 

'  Madam  :  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  one  with 
whom  you  have  had  so  little  intercourse  for  the  last  few  years.  Dot  your  surprise 
will  cease  when  you  recollect  that  my  father,  once  your  friend,  is  now  in  exile;  and 
that  the  President  only  can  restore  him  to  me  and  to  his  country. 

'Ever  since  the  choice  of  the  people  was  first  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Madison, 
my  heart  amid  the  universal  joy,  has  beat  with  the  hope  that  I  too  should  soon  have 
reason  to  rejoice.  Convinced  that  Mr.  Madison  would  neither  feel  nor  judge  from 
the  feelings  or  judgment  of  others,  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  hastening  to  relieve  i^  man 
whose  character  he  had  been  enabled  to  appreciate  during  a  confidential  intercourse 
of  long  continuance,  and  whom  he  must  knotr  incapable  of  the  designs  attributed 
to  him.  My  anxiety  on  tl>is  subject  has,  however,  become  too  painful  to  be  allevi- 
ated by  anticipations  which  no  events  have  yet  tended  to  justify,  and  in  this  state 
of  intolerable  suspense,  I  have  determined  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  request 
that  you  will  in  my  name  apply  to  the  President  for  a  remoyal  of  the  prosecution 
now  existing  against  Aaron  Burr.  I  still  expect  it  from  him  as  a  man  of  feeling  and 
candor,  as  one  acting  for  the  world  and  for  posterity. 

'  Statesmen,  I  am  aware,  deem  It  necessary  that  sentiments  of  liberality,  and  eren 
justice,  should  yield  to  eonsideraUons  of  policy,  but  what  policy  can  require  the 
absence  of  my  &ther  at  present  ?   Even  had  he  oontemplated  the  project  for  whioh  he 
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stands  arraigned,  evidentiy  to  panne  it  any  further  would  now  be  impossible.  There 
is  not  left  one  pretext  of  alarm  even  to  calumny ;  for  bereft  of  fortune,  of  popular 
favor,  and  almost  of  friends,  what  could  he  accompUsh  ?  And  whatever  may  be 
the  apprehensions  or  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant  and  the  interested,  surely  the  timid, 
illiberal  system  which  would  sacrifice  a  man  to  a  remote  and  unreasonable  possi- 
bility that  he  might  infringe  some  law  founded  on  an  unjust^  unwarrantable  suspi- 
cion that  he  would  desire  it,  cannot  be  approved  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  must  be  un- 
neces^ry  to  a  President  so  loved,  so  honored.  Why  then  is  my  father  banished 
from  a  country  for  which  he  has  encountered  wounds  and  dangers  and  fatigue  for 
years?  Why  is  he  driven  from  his  friends,  from  an  only  child,  to  pass  an  unlimited 
time  in  exile,  and  that  too  at  an  age  when  others  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  past 
toils,  or  ought  at  least  to  be  providing  seriously  for  the  comfort  of  ensuing  years?  I 
do  not  seek  to  soften  you  by  this  recapitulation.  I  Wish  only  to  remind  you  of  all 
the  ^juries  which  are  inflicted  on  one  of  the  first  characters  the  United  States  ever 
produced. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  assure  you  there  is  no  truth  in  a  report  lately  circula- 
ted, that  my  father  intends  returning  immediately.  He  never  will  return  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  country  on  which  he  has  conferred  distinction. 

'To  whatever  fiite  Mr.  Madison  may  doom  this  application,  I  trust  it  will  be 
treated  with  delicacy.  Of  this  I  am  the  more  desirous,  as  Mr.  Alston  is  ignorant  of 
the  step  I  have  taken  in  writing  to  you,  whichy  perhaps,  nothing  could  excuse  but 
the  warmth  of  filial  affection.  If  it  be  an  error,  attribute  it  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
a  daughter  whose  soul  sinks  at  the  gloomy  prospect  of  a  long  and  indefinite  separa- 
tion  from  a  father  almost  adored,  and  who  can  leave  unattempted  nothing  which 
offers  the  slightest  hope  of  procuring  him  redress.  What  indeed  would  I  not  risk 
once  more  to  see  him,  to  hang  upon  him,  to  place  my  child  on  his  knee,  and  again 
spend  my  days  in  the  happy  occupation  of  endeavoring  to  anticipate  all  his  wishes. 

'  Let  me  entreat,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you  will  have  the  consideration  and  good- 
ness to  answer  me  as  speedily  as  possible ;  my  heart  is  sore  with  doubt  and  patient 
waiting  for  something  definitive.  No  apologies  are  made  for  giving  you  this 
trouble,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deem  it  irksome  to  take  for  a  daughter,  an 
affectionate  daughter  thus  situated.  Inclose  your  letter  for  me  to  A.  J.  Frxdkbxo 
Pbbvost,  Esq.,  near  New-Rochelle,  New- York. 

'  That  every  happiness  may  attend  yon,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

*Tiiio.  BuBB  Alsto. 
*  To  Mm.  Jaicb  HAinsoir,  Washrngton,  D,  O: 

'There  spoke  the  loving  Daughter  I*  -  -  -  Thebb  is  a  very  laughable  scene  re- 
corded of  a  certain  surly,  ill-tempered  English  officer,  Miyor ,  whose  wife  and 

sister  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  at  the  '  barraclcs  *  where  he  was  stationed. 
He  had  given  orders,  out  of  spite  to  one  or  two  subordinate  officers,  whose  families 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  like  privilege,  that  *  no  females  were  to  be  allowed  in 
barracks  after  tattoo,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  One  night  an  old  fellow,  a 
great  *■  precisian '  in  his  office,  and  not  a  little  short  and  crusty,  was  sergeant  of 
the  guard.    They  caUed  him  '  the  General,*  from  his  peremptory  *  style :  * 

'Shortly  after  'tatoo,'  sundry  ladies,  as  usual,  presented  themselves  at  the 
barrack-gate,  and  were  of  course  refused  admittance ;  at  length,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  sentinel  on  duty,  the  Major's  lady  and  sister-in-law  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  walked  boldly  to  the  wicket,  with  the  intention  of  entering,  as  usuid. 
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*  To  their  astonishment,  the  sentinel  refosed  to  let  them  pass.  The  sergeant  was 
called,  bat  he  was  quite  as  mach  of  a  '  precisian '  as  the  ladies,  and  his  conscience 
(and  his  orders)  would  not  permit  him  to  let  them  in  I 

' '  Do  you  know  who  we  are^  Sir  ? '  inquired  the  Major's  lady,  in  a  very  imperious 
manner. 

* '  Oh  1  certainly,*  said  the  '  General ;  *  *  I  knows  your  ladyships  werry  yell.' 

*  *  Then  what  do  you  mtan^  Sir,  by  this  insolence  ?  * 

'  I  means  no  insolence  whatsomdever,  Marm,  but  my  borders  is  pertick'ler  to  let 
no  female  ladies  into  this  'ere  barrack  after  tattoo,  upon  no  account  whatsomdeyer  : 
and  I  means  to  obey  my  borders  vithout  no  mistake ! ' 

' '  Then  you  refuit  admittance,  do  you,  to  the  lady  of  your  commanding  officer  ? 
"Was  there  ever * 

*  *  And  her  sister ! '  shrieked  the  second  lady. 

'  *  Most  sartinkly,  Marm :  I  understands  my  duty  I  * 

' '  Good  gracious !  what  assurance  I ' 

* '  No  insurance  at  all,  Marm :  if  your  ladyships  was  princesses  you  could  n't  come 
in  a'ter  tattoo.     My  borders  is  werry  partick'ler.' 

' '  Don't  you  know.  Sirrah,  that  these  orders  can't  be  intended  to  apply  touaf^ 

' '  No ;  I  does  n't  know  nuffin'  about  that :  borders  is  Jwrdert,  and  muit  be  obeyed : 
that 's  what  the  Major  says.'  • 

' '  Impudence ! '  exclaimed  both  the  ladies  in  a  breath. 

'  'Imperance  or  no  imperance,  I  must  do  my  duty.  If  my  superior  hofficer  was 
for  to  give  me  borders  not  to  let  the  Major  in  hisself,  I  should  be  obligated  to  keep 
his  honor  out  at  the  p'int  of  the  bag' net ! ' 

'Finally,  the  officer  of  the  guard  was  sent  for,  and  the  officer  of  the  guard  sent  for 
the  orderly-book,  which  by  the  light  of  the  guard-room  lantern  was  exhibited  to  the 
ladies,  with  much  courtesy,  by  *the  General,'  in  justification  of  his  apparent 
rudeness : 

*  *  You  see  how  it  is,  your  ladyships ;  you  can't  come  in,  not  on  no  account ! '  * 

Imagine  the  chagrin  with  which  those  *  females  after  tattoo '  retraced  their  steps 
homeward;  and  do  n't  *  forget  to  remember '  what  tJie  Major's  feelings  must  have 
been  the  next  morning,  when  he  found  his  own  malice  thus  turned  against  him- 
self *  Curses,  like  chickens,  will  come  home  to  roost,'  is  a  yeritable  maxim, 
though  *  somewhat  musty.*  -  -  -  The  friend  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for 
the  interesting  personal  reminiscence  of  Washington  Irving  and  Mr.  Roscoe, 
recorded  in  the  February  number  of  the  Knickerbocker,  mentioned  to  us  this 
morning  an  anecdote,  which  struck  us  as  a  most  forcible  illustration  of  that  blind 
Partisan  Hbt-ITeadedness,  of  which  few  of  our  readers  are  not  cognizant, 
whether  they  be  residents  of  great  cities  or  small  villages,  or  tho  broad  unvil- 
laged  *  Country  *  proper.  *  These  rabid,  fanatical  men,'  said  our  friend,  *  remind 
me  of  an  anecdote  which  I  heard  in  England,  shortly  after  the  peace  of  1815, 
when  the  heated  passions  of  the  war  had  only  begun  to  subside.  This  anecdote 
related  to  a  state  of  blind,  senseless,  and  epidemic  passion  in  England,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  our  revolutionary  war.  A  very  distinguished  Baron  of  that  period,  (of 
Norfolk,  if  I  remember  rightly,)  was  publicly  known  to  take  the  side  of  the  col- 
onists on  all  occasions.  He  had  an  intimate  friend  of  the  too  common  psychology 
and  fervor  or  madness,  who  boiled  over  without  exhaustion  or  intermission  on 
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the  other  side.  His  name  was  Caswell.  He  occasionaUy  visited  the  Baron. 
The  latter  on  one  occasion  sought  to  avoid,  in  conversation,  the  war  and  all  the 
questions  on  which  they  totally  disagreed,  but  in  vain.  He  proposed  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  expressed  a  great  variety  of  sentiments,  hoping  that  Mr.  Cas- 
well would  concur  with  him,  and  that  they  might  have  at  least  a  tolerably  en- 
durable interview.  But  Mr.  Caswell's  internal  heat  and  steam  could  not  be 
repressed  without  extinguishing  his  life.  It  must  have  vent  Controversy  was 
his  safety-valve.  He  accordingly,  as  if  by  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  dis- 
sented from,  controverted,  and  opposed  indiscriminately  every  point  advanced  by 
his  calm  and  good-natured  friend.  At  length  the  Baron,  thinking  he  might  turn 
the  current  of  this  madness  by  an  abrupt  apostrophe,  said  :  '  Mr.  Caswell,  if  you 
would  strike  off  the  C  from  your  name  it  would  be  As- well.'  *  What  I '  he 
quickly  replied,  'do  you  mean  to  insult  me?'  *No,  my  good  friend,  by  no 
means.  But  finding  that  we  totally  disagreed  upon  every  question,  and  that  you 
seemed  to  be  very  much  excited  and  heated,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
suggest  something  on  which  it  appeared  to  me  wo  could  not  possibly  be  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  I  am  astonished  that  it  does  not  appear  as  obvious  to  you  as  it 
does  to  me,  that  if  you  drop  the  C,  your  name  would  be  As-well.'  This  injection 
of  cold  water  into  the  red-hot  boiler  caused,' says  our  friend,  *  an  immediate 
and  irremediable  explosion.  -  .  -  The  following  passage  from  a  lively  article 
in  ffalVs  Journal  of  Health  does  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  a  gentleman 
to  whom  we  have  been  a  thousand  times  indebted  for  professional  favors,  so 
willingly  and  quickly  rendered  that  one  had  scarcely  time  to  say,  *•  Thank  you,' 
before  *  the  thing  was  done.'  We  have  many  times  had  it  *  borne  in  upon  our 
mind '  to  award  the  same  tribute  which  Dr.  Hall  pays  below : 

'  Many  an  editor  and  book-writer  remembers  to  have  Been,  in  the  sixth  story  of 
Grat'b  Mammoth  Printing  Establishment,  a  thin,  wide-awake,  snappy-eyed,  quick- 
motioned,  sharp-faced  gentleman,  who  is  cock  of  the  walk  in  that  upper  sphere ;  the 
lord,  ruler,  governor,  and  director  of  that  floor.  Always  busy,  always  meeting  you 
with  a  smile ;  and  yet  so  picked  at  and  pecked  at  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harrt,  that  we 
have  often  wondered  how  he  survived.  .  .  .  One  day  we  stopped  a  moment  in 
wonder  at  the  innumerable  twitches  at  Powxas.  What  with  the  bother  of  proof- 
readers and  doctors,  of  calls  for  more  copy,  and  solicitations  of  compositors  to  de- 
cipher hieroglyphics ;  to  spell  out  words  that  never  had  any  spell  in  them,  or  to 
*  make  out  *  words  which  were  of  every  language  under  the  sun.  At  length  we  said 
to  him :  '  It 's  a  wonder  you  do  n't  go  crazy ! ' 

'  '  Crazy  I  Have  n't  time  to  get  crazy ;  too  many  things  to  do : '  and  away  he 
went,  with  a  merry  laugh ;  but  his  words  remained,  to  be  a  text  for  some  future 
article  in  the  Journal  of  HealtK 

*  *  Have  n't  time  to  go  crazy ;  too  many  things  to  do.'  There  is  philosophy  enough 
in  those  dozen  words  to  fill  whole  tomes  of  octavos.  It  'a  the  grand  secret  of  human 
health  and  human  happinesSy  to  have  a  plenty  to  do.  '  Oo  ahead,  keep  moving ! ' 
There 's  wisdom  in  that,  and  health ;  health  of  body,  health  of  brain,  and  a  long 
life.  It 's  the  people  who  have  leisure  to  '  mood'  and  mope,  and  hug  sharp-pointed 
memories,  who  fill  our  asylums,  and  not  those  who  have  a  doien  irons  in  the  fire  at 
the  same  time ;  some  round,  some  square,  and  some  in  the  pig,  so  aa  to  bring  out  and 
exercise,  and  develop  different  mental  capabilities^  thus  making  all  parts  of  the  brain 
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to  grow  equally ;  not  only  strengthening  it,  bot  by  keeping  up  equal  aetirlties  in  all 
its  parts ;  a  matarity  of  judgment  and  a  keenness  of  discrimination  are  the  result, 
and  these  are  qualities  at  the  Tcry  foundation  of  human  success.  The  lesson  of  this 
article  is,  as  you  would  ayoid  an  aimloas  life,  a  miserable  pilgrimage  to  the  land  be- 
yond, a  mad  house,  or  a  premature  grave,  avoid  leisure,  avoid  one  idea,  one  only 
train  of  thought' 

Let  us  add  a  word  here,  touching  the  great  adrantagc,  the  *  great  comfort,* 
which  ftn  Editor  derives  from  an  active,  intelligent,  accomplished,  watchful,  aocu- 
rate  proof-reader.  For  this  blessing  we  have  also  occasion  almost  every  day  to 
be  thankful  Your  proof-sheet  comes  to  you,  carefully  read ;  and  on  the  margin, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  interrogation-points ;  indicating  a  confused  sentence,  an 
indistinct  expression,  an  infelicitous  word,  or  a  tautological  phrase ;  which  yon 
were  careless  or  *  green  *  enough  to  permit  to  escape  you^  but  which  your  proof- 
reader was  too  Green — too  much  himself^  professionally  —  to  suffer  to  pass  hu 
keen  supervision.  Good  reporters,  they  say,  frequently  make  fiiir  literary  repu- 
tations for  indifferent  members  of  Congress :  but  not  half  so  often,  we  venture 
to  say,  as  good  proof-readers  (such  as  our  Hr.  J.  S.  G  )  assist  in  making  for 
authors  and  editors  a  reputation  for  care  and  correctness  in  their  literary  com- 
positions. Therefore,  *  Honor  to  whom  honor,*  say  we,  with  a  grateful  sense 
individually  of  how  well  deserved  is  this  passing  tribute.  •  -  *  •  Thb  brief 
lines  which  ensue,  from  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Daily  Journal,  came  warm  fit>m 
a  Mother's  heart  Somewhere — for  it  seems  to  us  that  we  could  fCt  have  lost 
it  —  among  our  unfiled  letters  is  a  most  eloquent  note  from  'Ollapod,'  describ- 
ing a  Father's  and  a  Mother's  reflections  over  *  the  unseen  Future  of  their  infimt 
Willie  : '  but  they  are  *  all  alike  in  the  dust*  now  —  mother,  father,  son : 

'  AxoTHBR  little  wave 
Upon  the  sea  of  life : 
Another  soul  to  save, 
Amid  the  toil  and  strife. 

'  Two  more  little  feet 

To  walk  the  dusty  road ; 
To  choose  where  two  paths  meet, 
The  narrow  and  the  broad. 

*  Two  more  little  hands 

To  work  for  good  or  ill : 
Two  more  little  eves. 
Another  little  will. 

'  Another  heart  to  Iotc, 

ReceiviDff  love  again : 
And  so  the  baby  came, 
A  thing  of  joy  and  pain.' 

Every  Mother  will  feel  this.  -  -  -  A  citt  correspondent  (*  W.  B.  B.')  writes 
us  as  follows :  '  In  a  former  number  of  the  Rnickbrbockbr  yon  had  a  ^Beminu- 
cence  of  General  Jackeon.''  I  wish  to  add  the  following,  which  will  go  to  show 
your  readers  that  on  one  occasicm  the  General  was  conquered  —  but,  as  fiir  as  I 
know,  it  was  the  only  time : 

'  Whclb  laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  during  his  last  preddential  term, 
his  physician,  Dr.  Huirr,  ordered  cup»  applied  to  his  temples.    When  the  operator 
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was  proceeding  to  remove  the  gray  hairs  from  the  spot,  the  pride  of  personal  ap- 
pearance (the  white,  venerable  locks,  by  which  he  was  known  to  so  many  thousands 
of  his  countrymen)  was  fully  aroused ;  and  the  old  Uero,  who  had  faced  a  thousand 
guns,  now  shrank  from  the  marring  of  his  '  Roman '  head  and  features,  by  a  few  in> 
cisiona  of  the  scarifying  blade.    In  his  usual  peremptory  manner,  he  said : 

' '  Doctor,  do  n't  put  those  cups  on  my  temples ;  put  them.  Sir,  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  I' 

'  But  it  required  '  <too  to  make  that  bargain. 

'  Dr.  Hunt,  quite  as  positive  as  the  old  General,  both  in  spirit  and  manner, 
issued  hit  order : 

* ' Sit  down,  General,  and  be  cupped  where  /tell  you,  or  I  will  not  be  answerable 
for  your  life.    Sit  down.  Sir ! ' 

'The  brave  old  'Hickory'  became  a  bulrush,  and  with  almost  infantile  docility 
submitted  to  the  process,  without  uttering  another  word.' 

Medical  *  Master  of  the  Field  1 '  -  •  •  Theke  is  a  certain  imposing  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  in  this  goodly  metropolis  of  ours,  the  proprietor  whereof  keeps  a 
'  poick/  in  the  person  of  an  Irish  waiter,  who  extols  his  establishment  in  the 
true  *  Groves  of  Blarney '  style.  We  *  name  no  parties  : '  but  the  last  stanza 
shows  what  an  exalted  opinion  the  employe  has  of  his  employer : 


*  The  salmon  glancing,  the  goldfish  dancing, 
lihisf 


All  things  advancing  in  this  flowing  rill ; 
^e  bells  are  chiming,  so  organizing, 
With  notes  enticing  from  tnis  hotel. 


'  The  Tiew  extending  so  very  handsome, 
All  through  this  palace  from  that  window 
clear ; 

The  quail  and  partridge,  with  deer  and  turtle, 
All  things  commodious  here  doth  appear. 

'  The  bright  Auroba  with  all  his  glory, 
Or  Yknus  brighter,  cannot  compare ; 

With  the  lovely  beauties  of  that  splendid 
window. 
All  representing  the  solar  year. 

'  If  I  was  able  in  education, 

I  *d  extol  his  praises  with  mv  slender  pen : 
Throuffh  foreign  nations  you  '11  find  no  eauai 

To  the  blooming  praises  of  this  hotel. 


'  Ya  Mnses,  aid  me  with  consultation ; 

Assist  my  genius  until  I  expound 
The  noble  praises  of  this  habitation. 

Whose  light  and  fragrance  does  me  sur- 
round. 

'  This  lofly  edifice  of  great  admiration. 

Appears  completed  on  palace  Sroaa : 
Five  nundred  cubits  elevated, 

And  well  fabricated  by  Thkooors. 

'  Two  conservatories,  well  executed. 

Both  joined  and  fitted  with  art  and  skill  — 
The  octagon  spire  and  golden  compass, 

Complete  the  beauty  of  this  hotel. 

'  That  noble  stairway,  composed  of  marble, 

On  which  thousands  daily  doth  prome- 
nade, 
To  see  the  fountain  with  great  resounding, 

Its  artesian  waters  are  not  compared : 

^Blooming  praises'  of  a  blossoming  *  poet  I*  -  -  -  If  our  old  friend  Judge 
Edmonds  denies  the  authenticity  of  the  following,  we  shall  perhaps  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  story  is  not  *  founded  :  * 

•Ix  one  of  the  little  villages  of  Westchester  county  lived  an  old  fellow,  somewhat 
fond  of  his  glass  of  toddy,  and  of  hanging  around  the  bar-rooms  of  the  village 
taverns,  to  hear  the  gossip,  and  occasionally  '  indulge,'  and  sometimes  to  an  excess 
of  which  he  was  afterward  very  much  ashamed.  He  .went  by  the  name  of  *  Old 
Sam,'  and  was  really  a  very  entertaining  personage.  He  had  seen  General  Wash- 
niaiON,  and  was,  according  to  his  own  story,  the  cause  of  the  British  evacuating  the 
city.  His  account  of  the  manner  of  effecting  this  object  used  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  sporty  and  believing  in  it  implicitly,  he  was  never  tired  of  relating  it 

' '  Come,  Sam,'  some  village  tavern-lounger  would  say, '  tell  us  about  your  driving 
the  British  out  of  New-York.' 

VOL,  LV.  29 
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<  '  Well,  DOW,  'Squire,  I  do  n't  exactly  say  that  I  did  do  it,  but  1 11  gire  yon  the 
facta,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions : 

' '  You  'ace,  the  fact  was,  I  knew  the  British  was  in  New-York ;  and  I  knew,  and 
we  all  felt,  that  they  had  been  there  long  enough ;  and  for  one,  I  was  determined 
they  should  n't  be  there  any  longer.  One  night,  after  we  had  been  talking  about  it 
for  some  time,  before  going  to  bed,  I  eaid  to  our  folks:  '  I  shall  ride  to  the  dty  to- 
morrow morning,  and  be  there  before  day-break ;  and  I  shall  ffo  armed!* 

*  *  I  went  right  out  to  the  stable,  with  a  lantern,  three  hours  before  day-light 
saddled  our  old  white  mare,  put  two  loaded  pistols  in  the  bolsters  of  the  saddle,  and 
took  my  father's  *  swoard '  that  he  carried  at  Bunker-Hill,  and  I  got  into  New- York 
early  in  the  morning,  and  —  the  British  had  left  I* 

*  *  They  had  evacuated  the  city,  do  you  mean  to  say  t  * 

*  *  I  mean  to  say,  they  had  retreated  —  gone — run  away  I  Now  I  do  n't  mean  to 
say  that  the  British  knew  that  I  was  coming,  but  I  do  say,  that  it  looked  very  mveh 
like  ill'' 

He  bad  told  the  story  so  many  times,  and  with  such  slight  yariations,  thmt  he 
had  actually  come  to  belieye  that  the  British  troops  left  New-York,  because  thej 
had  '  got  wind '  that  he  was  coming,  ""a/rmed^  on  his  white  mare !  .  -  .  Tbb 
^NetO'York  Leader ^^  a  weekly  political,  literary,  and  news  journal,  of  merit, 
speaks  with  undoubted  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Whitman's  work  upon  Poe,  and  to 
kindred  effect  and  purport  with  the  Baltimore  ^Methodist  Frotestanty''  elsewhere 
cited: 

*  Few  extenuatory  biographies  hare  succeeded  in  removing  one  stain  before 
affixed,  or  adding  one  plume  to  the  wing  that  may  have  been  denuded  of  its  proper 
plumage.  Poe  may  have  been  maligned  and  misrepresented;  no  doubt  he  was: 
but  so  have  been  most  men  who  have  thrust  themselves  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic gaze;  and  one  lesson  the  world  is  continually  learning:  the  ' engineer  is  hoisted 
with  his  own  petard,'  and  the  bitter  critic  has  his  cup  presented  to  his  own  lipe. 
Poe  was  a  great  artist :  he  bewildered,  dazzled,  blinded ;  but  he  touched  no  one,  or 
but  few.  His  reputation  on  this  point  is  settled,  and  added  eritieism  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  change  it.  The  circumstances  of  his  social  life  are  less  known ;  but  enough 
Is  known  of  them  to  indicate  some  sad  errors  of  a  lofty  intellect  Those  do  best  who 
most  leniently  deal  with  them ;  but  we  neither  believe  that  Dr.  Grxswold  was  igno- 
rant of  the  main  facts  of  Mr.  Pob's  life,  nor  that  he  was  malevolent  enough  wilfully 
to  have  mis-stated  them.  The  honor  this  well- written  little  apologeUo  biography 
reflects  on  Mrs.  Whttman  is  undoubted :  whether  it  w^l  correct  one  error,  stifle  one 
falsehood,  or  convict  one  disbeliever,  is  more  than  doubtful' 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  notices  of  Mrs.  Whitman's  book  which  have  reached 
us  *  at  this  present  writing.'  We  need  only  add,  that  they  confirm  our  own  ideas 
of  the  character  of  the  volume.  -  -  -  A  striking  Lesson  for  Young  *  Couriers  : ' 
because,  to  come  at  once  tp  the  point,  a  young  man  in  Detroit,  in  the  State  <^ 
Michigan,  went  into  a  young  woman's  room  in  her  absence,  and  *  took  back '  a  hun- 
dred  dollars*  worth  of  jewelry  which  he  had  given  her.*  when  she  said  she  would 
Tiave  him,'  but  which  he  did  n't  want  her  to  keep,  without  *  keeping  her  engage- 
ment *  with  it,  instead  of  using  it  to  *  adorn  another  man's  wife,'  an  article  of 
domestic  furniture  which  she  had  deliberately  promised  to  become:  and  now 
the  poor  jilted  culprit  is  on  trial  for  grand  larceny  I    So  much  for  being  fln 
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'  Indian-giYer,*  as  we  used  to  say  in  '  Old  Onondaga.*  The  case  is  somewhat 
akin  to  the  one  mentioned  in  ^Puneh^^  some  years  ago :  wherein  a  young  loterem 
asks  for  a  return  of  all  the  heart-tokens  which  she  had  presented  to  her  fiiithlejss 
swain,  and  all  of  which  he  had  confided,  'for  a  consideration,*  to  the  custody  of 
a  &Torite  *  Uncle.*  In  his  reply,  he  admits  the  granamen^  but  is  mawkish  in  his 
'  reflections :  *  for  he  says  : 

'  That  brooch,  which  in  mj  breast  I  wore, 

(The  one  which  wu  of  pearl  the  mother,) 
which,  when  jou  gave  to  me,  I  swore 

For  life  I M  wear  it,  and  no  other ; 
Canst  thou  forget  the  cheerful  morn 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stick  it  ? 
I  can  H  restore  it  —  it 's  in  pawn  ; 

But,  base  deceiver  1  there  'b  the  ticket  I ' 

And  so  the  *  poor  thing  *  had  to  wait  upon  her  inconstant  loYer*s  venerable  rel- 
ative, armed  with  the  *•  mystic  numbers,*  in  order  to  receive  to  herself  again  the 
sweet  mementoes  which  in  'hi^pier  hours*  she  had  conferred  upon  the  young 
individual,  who  at  the  last  pinch  had  proved  so  fickle  and  so  '  faulty.*  Truly, 
'  there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  rough^^  in  matters  of  the  heart :  for 
the  great  Shakspearb  himself  says,  (and  if  he  had  lived  in  GofiTnE*8  time  he 
would  have  been  considered  fully  equal  to  that  immense  Germanic  Eidolon^)  that 
*  the  course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth :  *  very  turbulent  therefore  must 
be  the  course  of  &  false  love :  as  has  been  mode,  we  take  it,  forcibly  apparent  in 
the  foregoing  sketch.  -  .  •  Bt-and-bt  our  readers  will  share  with  us  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  announce  a  forthcoming  volume  by  '  Paul  Sioovolr,* 
author  of  the  admirable  series  of  papers  in  past  KnieherhocherB^  entitled  ^Scked- 
iasms^^  not  one  of  which,  we  venture  to  say,  has  been  forgotten.  The  new  book 
is  entitled,  '  Walter  Aehtan  ;  a  Love'Story :  by  Paul  Siogtolh.^  A  glance  at  the 
unbound  sheets  assures  us,  that  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Rudd  and  Cakltov, 
will  require  little  advertising,  beyond  the  book  itself,  after  it  shall  have  fairly 
been  placed  before  the  public.  -  -  •.  Subsections  of  'Gosslpry*  upon  the 
^Death  of  William  £.  Bdbton,  Comediar^^  and  upon  other  themes,  are  unavoid- 
ably postponed  until  our  next  The  same  *  palliation  *  must  be  offered  in  regard 
to  several  new  publications  received  from  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia 
publishing-houses.  -  -  -  Who  is  the  author  of  the  ensuing  linos,  *-4  Year 
in  Heaoen  t '    It  sounds  like,  and  is  worthy  of^  Rev.  Horatio  Bonar  : 

Xor  once  hath  disappointment  stung, 

Nor  care,  world-weary,  made  tbeo  pine ; 
But  rapture,  such  as  human  tongue 

Hath  found  no  languaffe  for,  is  thine. 
Made  perfect  at  thj  passing— who 

Can  sum  thy  added  glory  now  J 
As  on  and  onward,  upward  through 

The  angel -ranks  that  lowly  bow. 
Ascending  still  from  height  to  heij^ht. 


'  A  TEAR  uncalendared ;  for  what 

Hast  thou  to  do  with  mortal  timet 
Its  dole  of  moments  entereth  not 

That  circle,  mystic  and  sublime, 
Whose  unreached  centre  is  the  throne 

Of  Him,  before  whose  awful  brow, 
Meeting  eternities  are  known 

As  but  an  ererlastins  now! 
The  thought  removes  tnee  far  away— 

Too  far  bevond  my  lore  and  tears ; 
Ah  1  let  me  hold  thee  as  I  mav. 

And  count  thy  time  by  earthly  years. 
• 
*  A  year  of  blessedness — wherein 

Not  one  dim  cloud  hath  crossed  thy  soul ; 
No  sisrh  of  grief,  no  tonch  of  sin, 

No  trail  mortality's  control; 


Unfaltering  where  rapt  seraphs  trod. 
Nor  pausins^mid  their  circles  oriiht, 
Thou  tendest  inward  nnto  God  i 

*  A  rear  of  promss  in  the  lore 

That 's  only  learned  in  heaven ;  thy  mind 
Unelogged  of  clay,  and  free  to  soar, 

Hathleft  the  realms  of  doubt  behind. 
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And  wondrous  things  which  finite  thoaght 

In  vain  essayed  to  solve,  appear 
To  thy  untasked  inquiries,  fraught 

With  explanations  strangely  clear. 
Tiiy  reason  owns  no  forced  control, 

As  held  it  here  in  needful  thrall ; 
Ck>D'8  mysteries  court  thy  questioning  soul. 

And  thou  mayst  search  and  know  them  all. 

'  Ayear  of  love ;  thy  yearning  heart 

Was  always  tender  even  to  tears, 
With  sympathies  whose  sacred  art 

Made  holy  all  thy  cherished  years. 
But  love,  whose  speechless  ecstasy 

Had  overborne  the  finite,  now 
Throbs  through  thy  being  pure  and  free, 

And  bums  upon  thy  radiant  brow. 
For  tliou,  those  hands'  dear  clasp  has  felt, 

Where  still  the  nail-prints  are  displayed; 
And  thou  before  that  face  hast  knelt, 

Which  wears  the  scars  the  thorns  have 
made! 


*  A  rear  without  thee !  I  bad  thought 

My  widowed  heart  would  break  and  die, 
Ere  time  had  meek  quiescence  brought. 

Or  soothed  the  tears  it  could  not  dry. 
And  yet  I  live,  to  faint  and  quail 

Before  the  human  grief  I  bear ; 
To  miss  thee  so  t  then  drown  the  wail 

That  trembles  on  my  lips  in  prayer. 
Thou  praising,  while  I  weakly  pine  1 

Thou  glorying,  while  I  vainly  thrill  I 
And  thus,  between  ihj  heart  and  mine. 

The  distance  ever  widening  stilL 

'  A  rear  of  tears  to  me ;  to  thee. 

The  end  of  thy  probation's  strife. 
The  archway  to  eternity. 

The  portal  of  immortal  life. 
To  me  —  the  pall,  the  bier,  the  sod ; 

To  thee  —  tne  palm  of  victory  given  ; 
Enough,  my  heart  —  thank  God  !  thank  Goo ! 

That  thou  hast  been  a  year  in  heaven  /  * 


iSrief  Notites  o!  Ntfa  PiAIitatfons. 

'A  Tributb  to  TBI  MiiroRT  OF  Charles  M.  Lbupp.' — In  a  well-printed  pamphlet, 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiluam  C.  Brtant  and  CoMPAirr,  we  have  the  above-reoorded 

*  Tribute,*  in  an  Address  delivered  before  *The  Column*  February  10,  1860:  by  Joa» 
H.  QoHRLiB.  It  is  printed  by  direction  of  the  Club,  and  with  great  propriety :  for  oar  de- 
parted friend,  the  theme  of  the  pamphlet,  regarded  that  association  as  the  vertebral 

*  Column'  of  our  beloved  metropolis  :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  estimation  in  which  be 
held  his  fellow-members  generally,  was  unanimously  felt  by  them  for  himself  individually. 
Mr.  Gourlib's  '  Address '  is  mainly  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  regarding  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Lbupp,  which  appeared  in  the  metropolitan  journals  at  the  time  of  his  la- 
mented decease;  intermingled  with  not  a  few  personal  details,  which  impart  an. added 
interest  to  an  unpretending,  but  fervent  and  well-deserved  testimonial  to  a  public-spirited, 
active,  benevolent  citizen,  a  true  Man,  and  a  warm  and  genial  friend.  We  have  on  two 
recent  occasions  in  these  pages  spoken  of  our  long  intimacy  with  the  subject  of  this  *  Ad- 
dress,' and  our  high  estimate  of  his  character,  in  every  phase  of  his  career  in  our  city :  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  estimate  held  in  common  by  every  person  who  knew  Jdr. 
Lkupp  :  and  no  one  of  his  many  friends  know  him  better  or  more  intimately  than  o\a 
mutual  friend,  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet.    We  segregate  from  it  a  few  brief  passages : 

*  Thb  life  of  our  friend,  though  eminently  associated  with  many  of  the  public  enterprises 
and  institutions  of  the  day,  was  one  so  essentially  domestic  and  social,  that  it  affords  to  as 
but  few  striking  incidents  for  remark.  His  character  has  been  best  unfolded  to  us  in  the 
ouiet  retirement  of  home  life,  in  the  social  intercourse  of  affectionate  friendship,  and  in 
toe  daily  routine  of  his  professional  career.  In  these  relations  we  dwell  with  satisfaction 
on  the  memories  which  cluster  around  him.  for  in  these  he  was  eminent  and  superior, 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  intellectual  and  cultivated  men,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
among  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  men  —  his  competitors  in  the  walks  of 
commerce  —  on  the  other. 

'  Had  his  tastes  and  duties  led  him  into  a  more  prominent  public  career,  his  natural 
capacity  for  usefulness,  his  high  conscientiousness  and  moral  force,  would  have  placed 
him  in  a  more  distinguished  position  in  this  community.  He  preferred  the  quiet  and  re- 
tiring enjoyments  of  nome  lire,  surrounded  by  friends,  in  whose  cultivated  conversation 
he  found  his  highest  happiness.' 

'  Our  friend  possessed  the  highest  moral  sensibilities.  The  example  of  his  emploTer 
(GiDBON  Lbb)  was  fixed  upon  his  heart,  and  pervaded  every  fibre  of  his  being:  hence  his 
promise  was  never  stained  by  unfulfilment :  his  word  carried  the  force  of  aooompUsb- 
ment,  and  in  every  thought  and  act  of  his  life  he  was  true  to  his  integrity,  and  never 
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BOQght  to  shield  himself  from  any  responsibility  by  reservation,  eqaiyocation,  or  techni- 
cality. The  truth  and  coaraee  and  manliness  of  his  boyhood  grew  up  with  him,  in  all 
their  beauty  and  strength,  and  crowned  his  manhood  with  the  universal  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  his  fellow-men. 

'He  soon  occupied  an  exalted  position  among  the  merchants  of  our  citr,  and  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  labored  zealously  and  faithfully  in  bis  profession.  Eminently  con- 
servative in  his  views  of  business,  he  pursued  it,  not  with  a  bold  and  daring  spirit  of 
reckless  adventure,  but  with  a  thoughtful  and  studious  adherence  to  the  legitimate  laws 
of  trade.  His  moral  principles  and  prudence  of  practical  action  never  permitted  him  to 
swerve  in  the  slightest  de^^ree.  These  well-known  traits  of  his  business  character  assured 
him  the  highest  commercial  credit,  and  placed  his  name  prominently  amons  the  business 
men  of  our  citv.  Success  and  fortune  naturally  followed  these  habits  and  principles  of 
his  business  liie.' 

'  In  business  life  all  concealments  and  tergiversations  were  his  abhorrence.  So  in  his 
social  life,  he  never  concealed  his  dislikes:  and  no  one,  whose  character  bore  a  stain  or  a 
reproach,  could  ever  receive  from  him  a  tuind  or  a  welcome.  His  sincerity  and  love  of 
truth  were  thus  made  manifest.  The  truth  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  was  his 
standard  ;.and  any  deviation  from  it  on  the  part  of  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  position 
may  have  been,  or  continued  to  be,  in  society,  met  bis  open  and  unconcealed  disgust. 
His  good  opinion  once  lost  could  never  be  redeemed.' 

'Mv  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lbupp  commenced  in- 1848.  At  that  time  he 
mingled  but  little  with  the  world,  having  suffered  a  severe  domestic  affliction  —  the  death 
of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Gidbon  Lkb  —  which  sunk  deeply  into  his  heart,  and  threw  a 
dark  shadow  over  his  happiness.  A  few  friends  assembled,  from  time  to  time,  around  his 
domestic  hearth-stone,  and  cheered  by  their  presence  and  conversation  the  drooping 
spirits  of  their  friend.  Time,  however,  dispelled  the  depression  caused  by  this  affliction : 
and  here,  in  this  quiet  and  happy  home,  associated  with  genial  companions,  he  exhibited 
the  noblest  traits  of  his  character,  and  dispensed,  with  unaffected  hospitality,  the  trea- 
sures of  his  house  and  heart.  The  influences  by  which  he  was  now  surrouncfed,  affected 
and  determined  his  tastes.  With  an  ample  fortune,  he  resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
income  to  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  paintings,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  artists 
of  his  country.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  subject,  and  having  been  elected  a 
manager  of  tne  Art  Cnion,  devoted  time  and  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which 
that  institution  was  established.  He  was  also  elected,  at 'this  time,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  had  the  happiness,  a  few  years  later,  to  render 
many  valuable  services  to  that  institution.  In  a  perioa  of  its  embarrassment,  he,  in  con- 
nection with  his  friend  Jonathan  Sturgks,  advanced  to  it  larjge  sums  of  money,  and  was 
much  gratified  when  the  condition  of  the  institution  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  trustee- 
ship he  had  so  usefully  and  generously  filled ;  leaving  it  in  a  condition  of  prosperity,  and 
surrounded  with  no  obstructions  to  its  more  enlarged  and  permanent  usefulness.  The 
private  gallery  formed  by  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Lbopp,  was  creditable  to  him.  It 
contained  some  of  the  noblest  and  best  productions  of  American  art,  from  the  pencils  of 
DuRAND,  Wbib,  Lbotzb,  Golb,  Kensbtt,  Mount,  Edmonds,  and  other  artists  of  distinction.' 

'  In  1845,  Mr.  Lbupp  went  to  Europe,  in  company  with  his  friend  William  G.  Bbtamt. 
He  made  two  journeys  abi5»ad  subsequently,  with  this  same  distinguished  man  —  in  1849 
and  in  1852 — in  the  latter,  extending  his  travels  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  These 
several  journeys  were  to  him  of  great  value  and  interest.  The  opportunities  they  afforded 
him  of  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  distinfiruished  literary  men  and 
artists  of  Europe,  were  highly  appreciated,  and  were,  ever  after,  the  sources  of  many 
pleasant  reminiscences.  Few  Americans  had  ever  visited  the  old  world  under  more 
favorable  circumstances.  The  literary  reputation  of  his  companion,  and  his  high  position 
as  one  of  the  first  writers  of  our  country,  facilitated  his  introduction  into  the  society  of 
men  renowned  in  art  and  letters.  These  privileges  he  sincerely  valued,  and  often  spoke 
of  them  to  his  friends  with  grateful  pride.' 

*  He  had  lonff  cherished  the  hope  of  relief  froqi  business  cares,  and  these  disappointments 
had  a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  his  mind.  His  friends  observed,  with  deep  solicitude, 
the  depression  of  spirits  into  wnich  he  had  fallen.  The  suddenness  of  his  death  revealed 
the  depth  of  that  affliction,  which  neither  affection  nor  friendship  could  alleviate.  The  in- 
cessant occupations  of  Mr.  Lbupp  in  the  active  and  engrossing  affairs  of  life,  deprived  him 
of  the  leisure  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes  to  any  considerable  extent.  His  reading  was 
desultory,  and  confined  to  noparticular  branchof  literature.  He  wrote  but  little  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life.  He  had,  however,  been  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the 
Knickbrbockbb  Magazinb,  and  had  written  some  descriptions  of  character  wnich  were  at- 
tractive and  amusing,  and  exhibited  ffi^at  keenness  of  observation.  He  wrote  also  the  life 
of  Gidbon  Lxb,  published  in  the  MerchanUf  Magazine,    These,  with  a  few  articles  ood> 
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iribated  to  the  newtpapan,  msjr  be  eeid  to  be  «U  the  papers  flrom  hit  pen.  With  hU  col- 
lection  of  paintings,  and  his  library,  bis  house  became  an  attractive  resort  for  some  of  tbe 
most  dlstinffoishra  literary  and  social  men  of  our  eitj.  Manj  were  the  happ^  gatherings 
around  his  festive  board,  at  which  cheerfulness  and  unostentations  bospitditr  presidM. 
Whoever  may  have  bad  the  privileges  of  his  home  circle,  will  remember,  with  pleasure, 
the  cordial  welcome  and  generous  reception  he  always  gave  to  his  friends.  In  *Tk4 
Ceniurv*  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  he  took  much  pride  and  pleasure.  Tbe 
friendships  he  there  formed  continued  always  with  him,  and  renoered  to  him  many  sonreea 
of  enjoyment.  The  universal  esteem  of  its  members  followed  him  in  life  and  in  death ; 
and  there,  as  with  us,  his  memory  will  be  long  cherished  by  those  who  knew  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  character  and  the  genial  warmth  of  his  nature.^ 

Such  a  citisen,  such  a  man,  and  such  a  friend,  was  the  late  lamented  Cbaklbs 
If.  Licpp :  and  these  are  the  chaplets  which  Fbiivobhip  strews  upon  his  early,  his  un- 
timely grave ! 

A  MoDKL  Bbscbiptivb  SmiDAT-ScHOOL  Catalooub.— We  found  on  our  desk  this  morn- 
ing an  exceedingly  neat,  tasteful,  and  '  handy '  little  pocket-pamphlet '  tome'  of  sixty-five 
pages,  containing  a  *De$eriptivt  Cat<dogH4  of  th*  Library  of  th*  Sunday-School  aUaehed  to 
th4  Fird  Reformed  IhUeh  Churek,  Srooiiyn,  £.D.,*  under  Uie  pastoral  oare  of  Rev.  Elbbkt 
8.  PoBTBK,  D.D.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School,  and  is  certainly  a 
monument  of  labor,  close  examination,  moral  care,  and  literary  acumen,  which  does  that 
officer  very  great  credit :  for  when  it  is  considered,  that  here  are  four  hundred  and  seventy 
little  Sunday-School  Books,  the  character  of  each,  its  stotr,  and  its  story's  inculcations 
briefly  but  succinctly  indicated,  it  must  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  preparation  of  such  a 
Catalogue  must  have  been  a  work  requiring  no  common  intellectual  and  manual  exertion. 
But  we  suspect  it  must  have  been  more :  it  was  a  '  Labor  of  Love '  for  the  little  children 
who  were  to  reap  its  fruits.  The  subjoined,  from  the  *Chridian  InUUigencfr*  informs  us 
who  the  '  SupBBiKTBNDBKT,'  the  author  of  this  volume,  is;  a  fact  which  is  modestlyomitted 
ftom  the  work  itself: 

'Teb  books  named  in  this  Catalogue  were  first  selected  by  Mr.  Joitn  A.  Gbat,  the 
Superintendent,  from  the  ample  stock  which  the  various  ^book-stores  of  New-Tork  con- 
tain, and  none  accepted  bv  him  until  tbe  contents  of  each  volume  had  been  subjected  by  him 
to  a  careful  inspection.  To  form  a  library  in  this  way,  required  much  diligent  reading,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  books  really  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe  young.  When 
the  selection  had  been  completed,  Mr.  Gray  then  proceeded  to  form  a  catalogue,  in  which 
the  subject,  character,  and  aim  of  each  volume  are  tersely  and  graphically  presented  under 
the  appropriate  title.  We  have  marvelled  at  the  successful  manner  in  which  this  labor  has 
been  accomplished.  All  accustomed  to  write  for  tbe  press  know  that  the  highest  attain- 
ment in  paragraphic  ability  consists  in  expressing  the  utmost  possible  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words.  This  sort  of  skill  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  it  is  an  excellence  conspicu- 
ous on  every  page  of  this  descriptive  catalogue.  Our  special  object  in  making  this  public 
notice  of  the  production  namea  is,  to  say  that  it  may  be  advantageously  used  out  of  the 
school  for  which  it  is  primarily  designed,  as  a  labar-nving  apparattu  for  other  superin- 
tendents. Friends  of  Sunday-schools  all  feel  that  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  books 
for  their  libraries,  and  yet  very  few  have  time  to  run  from  store  to  store  to  find  toe  best, 
or  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  character  of  the  volumes  offered. 
From  this  catalogue  any  superintendent  could  determine  in  an  hour  whether  or  not  to 
order  books  of  a  certain  grade  or  quality,  and  would  run  no  risk  of  being  disappointed  in 
the  books  ordered.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  twenty  cents.  Direct  to 
JoBN  A.  Gray,  Numbers  16  and  18  Jacob-Street,  New-York.' 

As  we  are  reading  this,  in  our  town-sanctum  at  Grat's,  we  sit  'foraninst '  an  apartment 
with  upper  glass  windows,  wherein  an  Enqinb,  with  noiseless  assiduity,  is  doing  its  multi- 
farious work :  its  own  sound  is  hushed ;  but  its  power  is  felt  in  the  tremulous,  deep-mm- 
bling,  subdued  thunder,  which,  to  the  top  of  the  sixth  story  above  us,  of  this  great  Build- 
ing, variously  resounds.  *  Thirty  power-presses,  by  its  agency,  are  '  throwing  off'  the 
sheets  of  books,  magazines,  journals — religious,  secular,  medical,  mechanical,  financial, 
fanciful:  to  say  nothing  of  the  oondensed  but  very  busy  '  little  jokers,'  which  are  industri- 
ously engaged  in  dropping  (like  bright  com  from  the  '  hopper '  of  an  old-fashioned  fan- 
ning-mill)  cards,  labels,  bills  —  in  blue,  crimson,  and  gold:  types  dick,  and  imposing- 
stones  groan,  in  rooms  one  sbove  another :  the  Binder,  with  his  female  and  male  *  aids,' 
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folds,  gathers,  stitches,  cuts,  hammers :  the  Stereotjrper  makes  readj  his  cauldrons  of  hot 

lead-soup,  for  the  *  forms  *  which  are  dropped  down  upon  him  by  steam Now  how 

one  man,  with  the  dailj,  personal,  individual  supenrision  of  all  these  yarious  businesses, 
could  find  time  to  prepare  such  a  condensed  jet  yoluminous  '  Deteriptire  Catalogue  *  as 
the  foregoing,  passes  our  'line'  of  intelligence.  Much  night-work  after  much  day-work 
must  afford  the  only  reasonable  solution. 

*  CoMPBKSAnov :  or  Always  a  Futdhb.*—  The  preface  by  Axni  M.  H.  Brbwbtbb,  the 
writer  of  this  book  from  the  press  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  akd  Compakt,  Philadelphia,  would 
disarm  any  querulous  critic.    It  thus  closes : 

'  Mrs.  NoBTOK  sang,  to  an  ugly  child : 

*  Tub  lored  are  lovely,  fo  art  then  to  me, 
Child,  in  whose  f^e  itraoge  eyes  no  beauty  see.* 

And  thus  I  feel  toward  this  little  book.  I  commenced  it  at  a  season  of  irreat  sadness — at 
a  period  when  the  Terr  ground  on  which  I  stood  seemed  reeling.  Old  ties  were  rent 
asunder,  old  faiths,  ola  hopes ;  all  I  had  lived,  loved,  and  prayed  for,  swept  from  me ; 
links  severed,  never  to  be  clasped  together  in  this  state  of  beins.  To  keep  my  sorrow 
from  feeding  on  me,  I  gave  my  '  serpent  a  file.'  The  world  has  nothing  to  do  with  all  this ; 
but  my  little  public  may  look  more  favorably  on  my  book-child  when  thev  know  what  an 
angel  of  blessing  it  has  proved  to  me.  It  has  done  its  duty  well ;  it  has  cneered  me  when 
hopeless ;  given  me  fresn  spring  and  impulse  when  failing  health  and  morbid  spirits  re- 
fused their  aid.  Now  its  work  is  finished  with  me.  It  will  go  out  into  the  world  to  take 
its  chance  by  the  side  of  lovelier  and  cleverer  ones.  I  have  done  all  I  can  for  it  in  return 
for  its  good  done  to  me.    I  am  only  sorry  that  my  doing  has  been  so  weak.' 

We  find  many  things  in  this  volume  to  commend.  The  writer  looks  with  a  loving  eye, 
and  describes  with  an  effective  pen,  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  as  displayed  by  the 
Almightt,  in  the  '  wonderful  works  of  His  hand,'  which  lend  such  a  charm  and  auch  a 
gloty  to  Italian  and  Swiss  alpine  scenery :  but  the  prolonged  details  of  her  own  various 
little  emotions,  and  the  upholstery,  '  Jbnkins'  style  which  she  adopts  in  sketching  her 
apartments,  and  their  interior  surroundings ;  in  our  view  detract  from,  rather  than  add 
to,  the  interest  of  her  book.  The  '  peevish  miseries '  upon  which  she  so  frequently  dwells, 
should  have  \teetL  confined  to  her  note-book ;  nor  would  the  description  of  her  bed-room 
luxuries,  or  the  manner  in  which  her  maid  unlaced  her  boots,  unbuttoned  her  under- 
sleeves,  and  arranged  her  croch6d  slippers,  have  been  lamented  by  her  readers,  if  she  had 
omitted  them  altogether.  We  say  nothing  of  the  love-stoty  which  runs  like  a  fine  thread 
through  the  book,  preferring  that  the  reader  shall  be  attracted  to  that^  in  a  perusal  of  the 
entire  work. 

<Thb  Ambricak  Almahag  akd  Rbpositobt  op  Uskful  Kkowlbdob.' — This  excellent 
<  Annual '  should  have  received  earlier  notice  at  our  hands :  and  even  the  present,  inade- 
quate as  it  may  be  considered,  was  intended  for  our  last.  An  English  friend,  newly  ar- 
rived in  New- York,  asked  us,  year  before  last :  *  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  procuring 
some  comprehensive  little  work  which  shall  afford  me  authenticated  Facts,  in -relation  to 
the  different  States  in  this  country,  and  matters  which  relate  to  each  individually  ?  —  such, 
for  example,  as  I  might  be  asked  to  speak  of  at  home,  by  a  banker,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer, 
or  persons  desirous  to  emigrate  from  the  'Old  Country?'  We  had  but  just  read,  and 
'  noticed,  the  *  American  Almanac*  for  the  current  year:  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hand  it  to 
him ;  and  to  learn  from  him  afterward,  that  in  one  hour's  perusal,  he  had  derived  an 
amount  of  important  information  from  its  suddenly-consulted  pages,  which  it  would  have 
taken  him  months  of  inquiry  and  travel  to  have  secured.  The  '  American  Almanac'  has 
now  been  published  for  thirty-one  years;  and  every  year  it  has  so  increased  its  claims 
upon  public  favor,  that  it  has  made  itself  a  necetsUy  —  a  National  Vads  Meeum.  The  mass 
of  information  which  has  here  been  carefully  collected,  arranged  and  condensed  into  a 
duodecimo  of  four  hundred  pages  is  immense,  relating  to  government,  finances,  legisla- 
tion, public  institutions,  internal  improvements,  etc.  The  astronomical  information  is 
extensive,  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gboeob  P.  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  University. 
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This  department  includes  papers  on  Donatx*8  comet,  the  Uw  of  storms,  the  Aororm 
Borealis,  together  with  tables  of  eclipses,  occultations,  etc  A  record  of  the  legislation 
of  18o9  is  also  given,  together  with  an  obituary  list  for  the  year.  The  American  is  the 
neplus  uUra  of  an  Almanac. 

*  Thi  Dbath  of  WAsmxorroN  laynro.'—  Upon  this  ftnitful  and  almost  nnirersal  them«, 
we  have  received,  in  a  beautifully-eiecnted  pamphlet,  published  by  request,  *A  J>i*courm 
delictrwd  tJ»  the  8«oond  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  of  Torrytown,  New -Tori,  m  Sahbath 
Morning^  December  11, 1859  : '  by  the  Pastor,  ReT.  John  A.  Todd.  It  is  an  eloquent  and 
feeling  tribute  to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  '  Great  Departed.'  Remarking  upon  his 
death,  the  reverend  orator  ferrently  exclaims :  '  Dead,  did  I  say  ?  No  I  He  has  just  be- 
gun to  live.  His  spirit  has  gone  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  sphere,  and  its  power 
upon  the  kindred  spirit  of  his  race  has  been  consecrated  by  the  solemn  mystery  of  its  de- 
parture. God  has  given  to  him  the  precious  boon  of  a  two-fold  life :  the  life  eternal  of  the 
Glorified  in  heaven,  and  the  life  of  an  undying,  memoiy  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  can 
we  say  of  such  an  one  that  he  is  dead  t ' 

*  Thb  Hauvtbd  Hombstbad,'  and  other  novelettes,  by  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  K.  Soctbwobtb. 
Few  writers  have  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  story-telling  than  Mrs.  Southwomtb. 
There  is  in  this  book  little  of  character-sketch,  and  no  special  power  of  description ;  yet 
the  comparatively  simple  stories  win  and  keep  the  attention,  when  more  elaborate  con- 
structions would  fail.  '  It 's  a  real  nice  book,  father,'  said  a  little  girl  in  our  hearing, 
looking  up  with  a  pleased  smile  from  its  perusal.  We  endorse  the  judgment.  T.  B.  Pbtbb- 
•ox  Axo  BROTHsa,  Philadelphia. 

'  SoKO  AKD  Pkic .'^  Mr.  Olitse  B.  GoLDevrra,  the  long-established  and  truly  eminent 
*  Penmanist,'  forth  from  his  spacious  Instruction  Rooms,  at  Number  862  Broadway,  has 
despatched  to  us,  under  the  above  title,  a  perfect  h^ou  of  the  calig^phic  art :  in  ornament- 
ation, chaste  and  tasteful  —  in  execution  graceful  and  elegant  In  his  long,  long  ex- 
perience, he  may  have  taught  many  pupils  to  equal  him,  but  none,  we  suspect,  to  excel 
him. 

RoLLo,  popular  Publisher,  has  '  shelled  out,'  in  a  very  handsome  illnstrated  TolnmOy 
*IRl  KdtifCe  XemeU,*  to  which  we  hope  to  pay  our  respects  in  the  May  number. 

Nth)    ittuJBtt. 

J.  H.  HiDLBT,  619  Broadway,  Albany,  has  issued  'The  Little  Oipey  Jfaourta,'  by 
Oboeqb  W.  Wabbbh,  an  easy  and  pleasant  piece.  '  Star  of  the  Evening*  duett  for  two 
equal  voices.  *Away,  away  with  dearie  to  Gay,  boat-song,  by  W.  F.  Sbbbwiv.  *Tho 
Beggar  Boy^  by  G.  W.  Warrbn  :  simple  enough  for  an  infant  class.  'Serenade  QwicJttttp* 
by  Hbmrt  Tdckxb.  'Andante  Finale  de  Lueia  di  Lammermoor,*  arranged  for  piano  by 
ARTHua  Napolbon.  Will  be  useful  to  advanced  players :  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
left  hand  in  it 

William  Hall  akd  Som,  54S  Broadway,  New-York,  haVe  issued  'Andante  wUh  Varim- 
tione,*  for  piano :  composed  by  W.  V.  Wallacb.  'Crcyet  Mbi,*  Romsnee  pour  le  piano : 
oomposee  par  W.  Y.  Wallacb.  'Pretty  Thinge  Toung  Lovtre  Say*  a  good  song  with  easy 
aooompaniment  and  a  concluding  chorus,  by  W.  Y.  Wallaob.  'La  Plainte  du  Berger* 
Idylle  pour  le  piano,  by  W.  Y.  Wallacb.  There  is  probably  no  composer  now  living 
whose  compositions  are  so  numerous  as  those  of  Wallacb  ;  and  no  composer  who  is  so 
well  paid  for  his  labor,  while  his  publishers  regard  their  contract  with  him  as  a  most  valu- 
able one.    He  is  greatly  and  deservedly  popular. 

Firth,  Pond  and  Compakt,  547  Broadway,  New- York,  have  issued  *La  ReveU  dee 
Fixutettee*  par  Fblix  Godbfroid.  Tm  Thinking  of  T?tee,  Elite,'  a  graceful  ballad,  by 
J.  G.  Mabdbr.  'I  Would  that  I  were  Beautiful,'  a  ballad,  by  Waldo  Allbn.  '2%e  Jfusieal 
Biaaar*  a  collection  of  songs  and  ballads  arranged  for  the  guitar.  'Idol  of  my  Evart* 
song  by  A.  W.  Bbbg. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 
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Has  been  recommended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  present  or  recent  SuperinteDdents  of  Pa.l£« 
Instruction,  or  the  Boards  of  Education,  generally,  both  in  the  following  States  and  Territorica, 
comprising  nearly  all  that  haye  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  School  Text-Books  since  the  piibfi- 
cation  of  this  Series,  namely:  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachisetts,  Rhode-Island, 
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matter  interesting  to  Teachers,  descriptions,  notices,  testimonials,  prices,  etc,  sent  free,  on  reqaenl 
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JUST  PUBLISHED:   MR.  HAWTHORNE'S  GREAT  ROMANCE: 

THE   MARBLE    FAUN"; 

0£,  THE  BOMAHCE  OE  HOHTE  BEHI. 

Two  vols.,  16mo.    Cloth,  $1.60.    The  eighth  thousand  has  already  been  put  to  prea^ 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESa 

*  The  story  possesses  a  seductive  enticement,  which  few  will  be  inclined  to  resist  It  abounds 
in  sweet  and  gentle  episodes,  illustrative  of  Italian  life,  vivid  descriptions  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  art,  and  profound  discussion  of  ie?thetic  principles.*  — Ntw-Ycrh  7W6imc 

*  The  present  book  is  far  more  healthy  and  cheerful  in*  tone  than  those  which  Mr.  Hawthobki 
has  previously  given  to  the  world.  He  writes  with  his  old  power  of  fascination,  but  still  it 
seems  as  though  his  mind  had  gained  by  its  long  rest  something  which  it  lacked  before.'  — ^9%- 
ton  Advertiser. 

*  *  The  Marble  Faun '  is  a  book  which  might  well  make  a  new  era  in  novel- writing.    It  is  in 
all  respects  superior  to  any  thing  which  has  come  from  Mr.  Hawthorn«*s  pen.    .    .    .    .    .^ 

The  style  of  the  book  is  full  of  simplicity  and  strength ;  very  choice  and  very  good.    It  ia  in- 
laid with  fine  fencies  and  rich  thoughte,  the  growth  of  a  wise  matvirity .' j— Saturday  Expreu, 

*  As  an  exertion  of  poetic  and  imaginative  power,  it  takes  as  high  a  flight,  and  certainly  a  Ur 
wider  sweep  than  any  of  his  former  efforts.*  —  Philadelphia  Korth-American, 

'  Every  way  worthy  of  the  high  and  peculiar  fame  or  the  writer.*  —  New- York  E^niu^  Pott, 

*  We  are  charmed  beyond  expression  with  his  exquisite  pictures  of  Italian  scenery  and  works 
of  art.* — New- York  Independent, 

*  In  none  of  his  previous  works  does  he  exhibit  superior  if  equal  power.  Considered  siraply 
as  a  record  of  a  tour  in  Italy,  we  doubt  if  this  romance  is  excelled  by  any  other  book  of  trav^ 
....  The  style  of  the  romance  is  the  perfection  of  quiet  and  strength.  Its  simplicity  it 
the  appropriate  vesture  of  its  powers.    It  is  ever  austerely  plain  and  pure.*  —  Boston  Tranterift 

TICKHOB  &  EIELDS,  Pnblishen,  Boeton. 


'^.m^thathv  piapzinc. 


LOOIS  GATLORD  CLARK  &  JAHES  0.  HOTES,  EDITORS. 


!■  order  to  IncrcMO  the  Alreadj  largo  elrcoUtlon  of  tho  KnaauooKD,  we  paUUah  tble  month  a  eplendid  line 
•ngimTlBf  of  VUTBl  picture  of  ^Mmry^Mattng  i»  Ae  {NA»  SVom,*  whieh  we  ehall  preient  exehulyely  to  the  $8 
•abeeribert  to  the  Magailne  for  1800,  whether  old  or  new,  Inelndlnf  twelve  oenti  extra,  In  etamiM,  to  prepay  poitace. 
The  enbject  represents  the  pastimes  of  onr  ancestors,  and  Is  eminently  of  a  genial,  domesUe  character.  The  plate, 
aograTod  in  Kngland,  at  an  expense  of  $8000,  ia  entirely  new,  measures  85  by  19}i  inches  In  sice,  ooatalas  thirty-nine 
fkgnree,  and  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  oflbred  as  a  premlmn  tai  this  ooontry. 

Both  the  BngrATing  (free  of  postage)  and  the  KmcoaBoonB  fbr  1860  will  be  sent  oaAxn  to  any  one  who  wffl 
make  np  a  cinb  of  Ato  $8  sabseribers,  ($15.60.)  Two  copies  of  each,  worth  $18,  will  bo  sent  grtOU  tor  a  dub  of  eight 
tnbscrlbers,  ($85.)  The  Janoary  KsiOKiiBoona  and  a  copy  of  ^Mferry-Maklng  l»  file  Old&n  Time,*  free  of  post^ 
age,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  to  aet  as  agent  ft»r  the  KxicmBoOKnt,  on  the  recei^  of  $1.18,  which  amonnt 
may  bo  dedacted  from  his  remittance  for  snbseribers.  We  refisr  to  the  following  deecr^tion  of  the  engraTing,  kindly 
famished  for  our  use  by  'Wouam  Ouludt  Bxtixt,  Esq : 

'^Jmost  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  a  little  in  the  back-gronnd  is  a  conntiy  dance  on 
the  green,  with  a  hard-fsatared  fiddler  perched  on  a  high  seat,  and  another  musician  in  a  tie- 
wig  standing  by  him,  playing  with  all  their  might.  On  the  right  two  bonncing  girls  are  gaily  polling 
toward  the  dance  a  gray-haired  man,  who  seems  vainly  to  remonstrate  that  his- 'dancing  days  are 
over,'  while  a  waggish  ^little  chit  pushes  him  forward  firom  behind,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  his 
spouse,  who  is  stUl  sitting  at  the  tea-table,  from  which  he  has  been  dragged.  On  the  left,  under  a 
magnificent  spreading  oak,  sit  the  'squire  and  his  wife,  whom  a  countryman  with  his  hat  off  is  respect- 
fully inviting  to  take  part  in  the  dance.  To  the  left  of  the  'squire  is  a  young  couple  on  the  grass,  to 
whom  a  gipsy  with  an  infant  on  her  shoulder  is  telling  their  fortune.  Over  the  shoulders  of  this  couple 
is  seen  a  group  engaged  in  quoit-playing,  and  back  of  the  whole  is  a  landscape  of  gentle  slopes  and 
copses.' 

The  Janoary  KmoxuBOOEXB,  in  addition  to  the  usual  amount  of  reading  matter,  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Iflss 
Prescott,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  etc.,  contains  a  BCmoaiAL  ot  WASanroiOH  lavno ;  a  splendid  steel-plate  engraving;  per* 
trait  of  Mr.  Irvhig ;  SvaxTsmn,  Ulnstrated.  Fao-sfanUe  of  a  three-paged  autograph  QamanuB  Lbrsx,  by  Mr.  Irrlng, 
beantiAilly  lithographed.  Washington  Irving  as  an  Invalid ;  with  several  Original  Letters ;  a  BiooaArmcAL  fixaroH, 
AnCDOOs,  and  BsmnscnoBa,  by  Louis  Oaylord  Olark,  Dr.  James  0.  Noyes,  Hon.  George.  Bancroft,  N.  P.  Willis, 
Theodore  Tllton,  and  Br.  J.  W.  Francis.  These,  with  shnOar  papers,  and  Illustrations  of  Blbpt  Hoxxow,  by  T. 
Addison  Richards,  In  the  present  No.,  form  a  memorial  of  the  beloved  and  illustrious  author  that  every  one  must 
desire  to  possess  and  preserve. 

TEBM8.—Twenty-five  cents  per  number,  or  $8  per  amram,  hi  advance ;  two  oopies,  $6 ;  three  copies,  $6L  The 
postage  on  the  Hagaihie  (twenty-four  oents  per  annum)  to  be  paid  In  all  cases  at  the  ofllce  where  it  is  received. 
^r*  With  «jrerry-JfaMfi^,*  see  above. 

AOEXTS  ABB  WANTBD  In  every  part  of  the  ooontry,  to  canvass  for  the  Hagaslae  and  Bngravlng.  Terms 
nmissany  llberaL 

All  communications  oonneeted  with  the  Butinmt  Dtparim&Ht  of  the  KMinmiooniB  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  GRAY,  Publisheb, 

16  and  18  Jacob  Street,  IT.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  «ANE  NOTE  COMPAHT, 

No.  1  WALL  BTBEET,  comer  of  Broadway, 
NEW-YORK. 


Thi8  Ck)mpany  hap  been  incorporated  by  law,  and  is  prepared,  with  an  ample  capital,  new  ai^ 
saperior  designs,  materials,  and  machinery,  embracing  all  the  modem  improvements  and  discoFena 
Tor  the  prevention  of  counterfeits  and  alterations,  to  execute  orders  for  plates  and  printings  in  the 
highest  «tyle  of  the  art,  for  B  nk  Notes.  Draf^a  Certific  >te8  of  Stock  and  of  Deposit,  State  and  Bafl- 
mad  Bends,  and  all  forms  of  Mercantile  and  OflBcial  Papers,  under  the  most  vigilant  and  reliabte 
superintendence.    Ample  security  U  provided  for  the  sife  custody  of  plates  left  with  the  Compaoj. 

New  at.d  important  safegUiirds  against  fraudulent  G  )upons,  devised  by  and  peculiar  to  this  Com- 
pany, are  specially  recommended 

Gkjvernmett  issues  of  every  description,  anfi  orders  in  foreign  languages,  will  receire  strict  at- 
tention.   Particular  care  will  be  taken  to  fumit-h  bank  note  paper  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  Niitional  Bank  Note  Company  comprises  among  its  associates  anists  of  acknowledged 
ability,  who  have  been  from  fifteen  to  tbirt}  year:?  in  the  oldest-established  firms  of  Bank  Note 
Engravers  in  this  country.  The  Company,  in  soh'c  tinq:  patronage,  feels  justifiei  in  giving  asBunnoe 
that  orders  intrusted  to  it  will  be  faithfully  and  oromptly  filled. 

TRXJSTEKS. 

ROBERT  S.  OAKLEY,  late  Cashier  American  Exchange  Bank,  New-Toilc. 

JAMES  T.  80UTTER,  President  Banlc  of  Ihe  Republic. 

SAMUEL  STILES,  \ 

FITCH  SHEPARD,  / 

WILLIAM  D  NI*  HOLS,    V  late  with  Danfortb,  Wright  k  Co.,  and  their  predeceasora. 

JAMES  MACDONOUGH,  \ 

GEORGE  H  DANFORTH,  ) 

LL-OYD  GLOVER,  formerly  Agent  of  Danforth,  Wright  k  Co.,  Boston. 

JOHN  H.  VAN  ANTWERP,  Cashier  New-York  State  Bank,  Albany. 

J.  T.  SOUTTEK,  Vtce- President  R.  a  OAKLEY,  Fresideml 

J.  MACDONOUGH,  Secretary,  SAMCTEL  STILES,  Treaswer. 

Januaiy,  1860. 

FOR    SALE. 

THE  CELEBEATED  76  STONE-HOUSE  AT  TAPFAN. 

Address,  Dr.  STEVENS,  Tappantown,  H.  T. 
ESTABLISHED      1776- 


A.  BININGEE  &  CO., 


IMFOBTEBS    OF    FINB 


Brandies,  Wines,  Liqnors,  Segars, 

TEAS,  AND  GROCERIES, 

ISTos.  92  &  94  JLIBERTY  ST., 

NEW-YOBK. 

ABRAHAM  B.   CLARE,  ABRAHAM  BINIKGEB, 

The  only  and  Sole  Successors  of  Abraham  Bininoer,  Sr.,  who  oommenced  this  busiaeaa  in  1776 
and  which  has  beon  handed  sucoessiYe]/  to  son  and  grandsons,  down  to  the  preeent  day. 


SECOND  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 


Life   of  Andrew   Jackson, 

BY   JAMES    PARTON. 

In   Three    Volumes,   8vo.     With    Steel    Portraits.     Price, 
$2.50  per  volume. 


The  publiflheTs  would  annonnoe  as  now  ready,  the  Second  volume  of  Mr.  Parton's 
invaluable  work.  In  the  absorbing  interests  of  its  topics,  it  is  believed  to  be  decidedly 
superior,  even  to  the  first  volume,  which  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  press 
throughout  the  pountxy ;  and  has  been  warmly  commended  by  eminent  critics. 

"There  are  few  men  living  who  could  have  performed  the  task  of  the  biography 
of  Andrew  Jackson  so  well  as  Mr.  Parton.  ^  o  With  an  independence  of  spirit 
that  shows  him  to  judge  wisely  and  impartially,  he  paints  with  the  old  chronicler's 
faithfulness,  the  good  and  the  evil  in  the  character  he  is  illustrating." — Benaon  J, 
Loumg, 

•*  A  worthy  commencement  of  a  noble  work." — New  York  THbune. 

**  Jackson  stands  out  in  this  work  of  remarkable  graphic  power  and  naturalness, 
as  the  lifelike,  indomitable  and  real  man  he  was." — Men^fhu  Frab.  Sentinel. 

**  That  he  has  written  with  a  conscientious  love  of  truth,  and  has  produced  a 
vigorous  and  picturesque  narrative,  does  not  admit  of  a  question." — Hirper'e  Magazine, 

<«  It  is  in  an  eminent  degree  the  book  of  the  day." — Washington  SUUes^  and  Union. 

**  Decidedly  the  most  comprehensive,  truthful  and  fedthful  biography  of  Jackson 
ever  written." — NaekoiUe  (Thm.)  Banner  of  Peace, 

'*  We  have  his  pii.*ture  painted  as  Cromwell  wished  his  likeness  to  be— a«  he  woe,'* 
—■Botion  Pott. 

*'  One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive  books  we  have  ever  read." — 
AmmZTj  Mag.,  CharleUm,  8.  C. 

*'  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  he  has  given  us  an  account  of  Andrew  Jackson  tha^ 
most  be  as  popular  as  was  the  hero  himself,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  is  presented 
to  his  countrymen  in  his  true  proportions.*" — Jffoston  Traveler. 

The  third  and  concluding  volumes  wUl  appear  In  three  or  four  months.  The 
work  is  sold  by  subscription  6nly  ;  and  any  person  wishing  to  procure  it  will,  on 
addressing  the  publisher,  be  visited  by  an  agent. 

MASON  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

6  AND  7  MERCER  STREET,  KE^     YORK 


VALUABLE   BOOKS 

Publiahed  by 

JOHN  P.  JEWEIT  ASB  COMPANT 

NO.  20  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Copeland's  Oomitry  Life, 

Bj  R.  Morris  Copeland.  A  complete  handbook  of  AgricnUore,  Horticnlture,  and  Imad- 
scape  Gardening.  Illiutrated  with  225  Engravings.  1  voL  8vo.  825  pages.  Thixd 
edition.    Ciotli.    $2.50. 

Dadd's  New  Cattle  Doctor. 

By  George  H.  Dadd,  Y .  S.  Tlie  most  complete  work  on  Cattle  and  theit  Diaeaaes  erer 
pubiibbed.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Third  edition.    Cloth.    $1.00 

The  Physiology  of  Marriage. 

ByDr.  Aloott.   Twenty-fifth  thousand.    Now  and  enlarged  edition.    12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

ByDr.  Alcott    Fifth  thousand:    New  and  enUtrged  edition.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.W. 

The  Laws  of  Health. 

For  Schools  and  Families.    By  Dr.  Alcott.    Ivol.    12mo.   aoth.    Fourth  edition.    $1.00. 

Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness  of  Pills  and  Powders. 

Or  the  Cogitations  and  Confessions  of  an  Aged  Physician.  By  Dr.  Alcott  I  vol.  12mo. 
Cloth.    $1.00. 

The  New  Temperance  Melodist- 

A  choice  collection  of  Songs,  Glees,  and  other  pieces,  for  the  use  of  Temperance  Societies. 
By  Stephen  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Music.     1  vol.  12mo.    88  cents. 

The  Pitts  Street  Chapel  Lectures. 

Delivered  in  Boston,  by  Clergymen  of  nx  different  Denominations,  during  the  Winter  of 
1858.    Twelfth  Thousand.    12mo.    Cloth.     $1.00. 

Debt  and  Q-race. 

Ah  related  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  By  Prof.  C.  F.  Hudson.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  learned  Theological  Works  of  the  age.    1vol.    12mo.    Cloth.    Sixth  edition.    $1.25. 

Voices  from  the  Silent  Land. 

Or  Leaves  of  Consolation  for  the  Afflicted.  Ry  Mrs.  H.  Dwight  Williams.  12mo.  Plain 
cloth.    New  edition,  revibed  and  enUirged  with  Steel  Plate,  $1.00.    Same  work  gilt,  $1.50 

Bishop  Bntler's  Writings. 

Edited  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville College.  1.  Butler'sEth- 
ical  DiACOurses  and  Essay  on  Virtue,  arranj^ed  as  a  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy.  2.  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Religion,  with  Analysis  and  Notes.    2  vols.    12mo.    Half  morocco.    $1.60. 

The  Writings  of  Q-race  Kennedy. 

Containing  Dimatian,  or  Know  what  you  Judge ;  Father  Clement,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Story ;  Profession  is  not  Principle  ;  and  Decision,  or  Religion  is  All  or  it  is  Nothing.  2  vols. 
12mo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 

Allen's  American  Biographical  Dictionary. 

By  Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.  Third  edition.  I  yol.  Royal  8vo.  900  pages.  Full 
sheep.     $5.00.    Half  morrocoo,  marble  edge,  $6.00. 

History  of  British  India,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

By  Rev.  D.  0.  Allen,  D.  D.,  for  Twenty-five  Tears  a  llesident  of  India,  and  Missionanr  of 
the  American  Board.    1  voL    8vo.    Cloth.    $2.00. 


The  National  Edition  of  Ining's  ¥orks. 


Tbu  fine  edition  of  the  works  of  WASHINGTON  IRVING  (including  the  LIFE  OF  WASH- 
INOTON)  will  be  published  for  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY,  in  Monthly  Yolumes ;  price  $1.50  each, 
payable  on  delivery.  Beautifally  printed  on  heavy  Superfine  Paper,  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  substantially  bound  in  heavy  beveled  boards. 

Each  Volume   Illustrated  with  Vignettes  on   Steel  and  Wood. 

This  edition  will  be  sold  exthuivtly  to  Subtcrihers,  and  will  be  greatly  superior  to  any  erer 
before  issued.  A  very  handsome  set  of  these  universally  popular  works  is  thus  placed  within 
the  means  of  all. 

Uniform  with  the  above  will  be  issued  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  SALMAGUNDI,  in  one 
volume. 

Canvassers  wiU  be  supplied  on  the  usual  terms,  for  Cash  only.  Early  application  Is 
necessary  to  secure  any  particular  Territory.    Applications  should  be  addressee  to 

0.  P.  PUTHAM,  Agt,  Publisher, 

115  Hanau  Street,  Hew-Tork. 

Those  who  wish  complete  sets  at  once,  can  be  supplied  NOW  with 

The    Library   Edition   of    Irving,    Complete, 

In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  on  fine  paper,  with  vifpettes.  Price,  in  cloth,  $28 ;  sheep,  (no  plates,) 
$80 ;  half-cal(  $44 ;  half-calf,  extra,  or  antique,  $47 ;  full  calf,  extra,  $A5 ;  full  morocco,  extra,  $68. 

Irving's    Life    of    Washington, 

Complete  in  Five  Volumes.    $7,  $8,  $10,  $13,  and  in  various  other  styles.    See  catalogue. 

Bayard    Taylor's    Works,    Complete, 

TRAVEIA  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Batard  Taylor.  8  vols.  12mo. 
With  Plates.    In  a  box,  cloth,  $10 ;  sheep,  $12 ;  half-calf,  extra,  $18 ;  half-calf,  antique,  $18. 

SEPARATE  VOLUMES,  namely: 

1.  VIEWS  AFOOT.  (Europe.)  With  Steel  Plate.  12mo.  $1.26  2.  ELDORADO.  (Mexico 
And  California.)  12mo.  Plates.  $1.26.  3.  LANDS  OP  THE  SARACEN.  (Palestine,  etc.)  $1.26. 
4.  CENTRAL  AFRICA,  THE  WHITE  NILE,  etc..  Plates,  $1.60.  6.  INDIA,  CHINA  AND 
JAPAN.  Two  Steel  Plates,  |1.60.  6.  NORTHERN  TRAVEL:  Norway,  Lapland,  etc.  Por- 
trait  and  View,  $1.26.  7.  GREECE  AND  RUSSIA.  Two  Plates,  $1.26.  8.  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.    600  pp.,  two  Plates,  $1.26. 

'  There  is  no  romance  to  us  quite  equal  to  one  of  Bataru  Taylor's  books  of  trareL  Faet,  un- 
der his  wonderful  pen,  is  more  charming  than  fiction.' — Hartford  Bepublican. 

'  One  of  the  most  enterprising,  practical,  and  charming  of  modem  travellers.' — yew-Bedford 
Mercury. 

*  There  is  a  charm  in  every  thing  that  Batard  Taylor  writes.'  —  Boeton  Evening  Oazette, 

'Bayard  Taylor,  the  prince  of  modem  travellers.' — Maryland  Democrat, 

Prof.    Greene's    Biographical    Studies, 

IRVING,  COOPER,  CRAWFORD,  COLK     1  vol  12mo.  76  cents. 

G.  P.  PTJTHAIC,  115  Va«aa" 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ 

THE  POLLOWINa  TESTIMONT, 

Which  conclusively  proves,  that 

JAMES  PTLE'S  DIETETIC  SALERATUS 

is  the  best  yet  known  to  the  public.  It  is  not  only  the  most 
economical  and  best  raising  article  in  use,  but  will  save  your 
children  from  the  many  diseases  which  are  brought  on  by  tie 
Baneful  Effects  of  the  common  saleratus. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  of  the  superiority  of  this  over 
all  others.  If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it,  tell  him  to  get  it  for 
you  ;  but  see  that  the  name  of  James  Pyle,  New  York,  is  on 
each  package,  otherwise  it  is  counterfeit. 

Columbus,  0.,  Augt.  4,  1859.— I  have 
been  Belling  Jas.  Pyle's  Dietetic  Saleratus  for 
the  last  year,  and  find  it  an  article  univer- 
sally approved.  George  McDonald. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  sold  James 
l*>ie'8  Saleratus,  and  it  has  given  most  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  to  our  customers.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  srtleratus  made. 

Jacob  &  Lou£a  Zkitleb. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Aug.  2,  '69. 

Salem,  Sept.  19,  1859.— We  have  been 
selling  James  Pvle's  Dietetic  Saleratus  for 
the  last  year,  and  find  our  customers  prefer  it 
decidedly  to  any  other  we  have  ever  sold. 
We  would,  therefore,  with  confidence,  recom- 
mend it  to  the  trade. 

J.  L.  SOHHXINO,  J.  J.  BOONB, 

New  Philadelphia,  0.,  Oct.  6,  1859.— This 
is  to  certify  that  we  have  sold  James  Pyle's 
Diddic  Saleratut,  and  have  always  found  that 
where  it  is  once  used  it  is  universally  called 
for  again,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending it  as  far  superior  to  anything 
used  or  sold  beaiing  the  name  of  saleratus. 
MoBBOW  Bbos. 

Massillon,  0.,  July  ^6,  1859.— I  hereby 
certify  that  James  Pyle's  Saleratus  is  superior 
to  anything  made.  Fbed.  Loeffleb. 

Deposit,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26, 1860. 
The  sul)8cril)er  takes  pleasure  in  saying 
that  James  Pyle's  Saleratus  has  been  used  in 
his  family  for  dietetic  purposes  more  than 
four  years.  It  makes  lighter  and  better 
bread  than  any  we  have  ever  before  tried ; 
and  this  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  many 
individuals,  and  several  grocers  to  whom  we 
have  recommended  the  article. 

Bey.  L.  EANsnED. 


Having  sold  Jam^  Pyle's  Dietetic  Salerm- 
tus  for  the  last  eighteen  months ;  I  can  say 
that  it  is  universally  liked  among  my  cus- 
tomers and,  I  believe,  the  only  pure  artidd 
In  the  market.  C.  K.  Ward,  Agt. 

Burr  Oak,  Dec.  7, 1859. 

We  have  sold  James  Pyle's  Saleratus,  and 
can  say  that  we  think  it  the  l>est  article  in 
market.  0.  B.  Tavlor  Sl  Son, 

Goshen.  Dec.  12, 1859.         W.  B.  Tatuml 

We  have  sold  James  Pyle's  Soda  Saleratns 
for  the  last  year  and  find  it  the  best  article 
of  saleratus  that  we  have  ever  sold ;  when 
we  sell  it  to  a  customer  once  they  invariably 
call  for  Pyle's  Saleratus  when  they  want 
more.  Penny  &  Yaughx. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Dec.  24,  1859. 

I  have  sold  James  Pyle's  Saleratns  for 
three  years,  and  I  find  my  customers  want 
nothing  else  but  this  kind.  If  I  can  sell  one 
pound  to  a  customer  I  am  sure  to  sell  him 
his  saleratus.  A.  Or.  Slocux. 

HamUton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12. 1858. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  the  reports  of  my  cus- 
tomers, that  James  Pyle's  Saleratus  is  un- 
equalled by  any  in  market. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y..  Sept  7, 1868. 
H.  H.  MosB. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  T. 

Having  sold  James  Pyle's  Saleratus  and 

Cream   Tartar,   we   cheerfully    recommend 

them   as  being   unequalled    by  any  other 

goods  in  market.         H.  H.  Blackmer  &  Co. 

We  have  sold  Pyle's  Dietetic  Saleratus  for 
some  time,  and  those  who  buy  it  once  will 
buy  no  other.  SAiot  &  Kuhul 

HUkdale,  Mich.,  Dec.  6, 1859. 


THE  PIONEERS  OF  CmUZATION. 

COLT'S  REYOLVING  BREECH 


PISTOLS,  RIFLES,  CARBINES  AND  SHOT  GUNS. 
Simple  Beasons  for  preferring  Colt's  Arm  to  all  others. 


1.  Thej  have  been  thoronglilj  tested  by  all  dassea  of  men  in  every  country,  and 
from  the  first  rifle  fired  in  Florida,  daring  the  Indian  war  in  1837,  to  the  present  hoar 
they  have  always  responded  to  the  touch  of  their  owners  in  the  time  of  danger. 

2.  They  have  a  force  and  accuracy  which  have  no  parallels  in  the  history  of  fire-arms. 

3.  They  do  not  endanger  your  eyesight  and  brain,  as  do  the  arms  with  patent 
primers,  which  fly  like  shells  into  many  pieces. 

4.  They  do  not  stick  fast,  refusing  either  to  open  or  shut  without  the  aid  of  an  axe 
when  heated,  as  do  the  guns  which  open  like  molasses  gates  or  nut  crackers. 

5.  They  leave  no  burning  paper  in  the  barrel  after  a  discharge,  to  blow  the  next 
cartridge  into  your  fkce,  as  do  the  gims  which,  open  from  behind. 

6.  They  are  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  taken  care  of,  as  any  ranger  or  cav- 
alry soldier  will  tell  you.    Treat  them  well,  and  they  will  treat  your  enemies  badly. 

7.  They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  that  can  be  procured  for  money,  and  have  the 
strength  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  while  the  mongrel  imitations  and 
cheap  arms  are  clumsily  made  of  cast  iron  or  inferior  materials,  and  are  more  dangerous 
to  their  owners  than  they  are  to  all  others. 

8.  They  are  well  finished,  and  as  cheap  as  a  good  arm  can  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
modem  machinery  and  skillful  labor. 

9.  They  are  always  worth  what  they  cost — ^in  the  Far  West  much  more,  almost  a 
legal  tender!  If  you  buy  anything  cheaper,  your  life,  or  that  of  your  companion,  may 
balance  the  difference  in  cost. 

10.  If  you  buy  a  Colt's  Rifle  or  Pistol,  you  feel  certain  that  yon  have  one  true  • 
friend,  with  six  hearts  in  his  body,  and  who  can  always  be  relied  on. 

11.  They  can  be  carried  loaded  and  capped,  with  entire  safety.  In  rain,  or  when 
wading  or  swimming  rivers,  they  remain  water-proof. 

12.  They  have  no  knife  edge  to  cut  off  th^  end  of  the  cartridge  and  the  powder, 
cutting  off  more  and  more  at  every  discharge,  as  the  barrel  gets  heated,  and  finally 
getting  so  dull  that  they  will  not  cut  at  all.  What  old  lady  will  lend  her  scissors  to 
cut  paper  with  T  Ask  any  ranger  who  has  tried  the  cutting  slide  guns,  what  he  thinks 
of  them. 

13.  Colt's  arms  have  been  adopted  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  the 
army  board  at  West  Point,  in  1858,  and  for  many  years  previously,  as  superior  to  all 
others.    See  the  printed  reports,  which  fill  volumes. 

14.  Colt's  weapons  are  old  friends  to  many  thousands  who  will  read  this  sheet.    See 
Colt's  new  rifles  before  you  buy  any  other,  and  then  decide  which  will  afford  surest  ] 
tion  to  your  family,  yoxur  life  and  your  property 

Sold  by  all  respectable  dealers  throughout  the  world. 


COL.     COLT'S 

Military  and  Sporting  Rifles. 


Captain  Randolph  B. 
Marct/t  U.  S.  A.  in 
his  recent  work  the 
*  Prairie  TraveUer^* 
thus  speaks  ofCof^s 
Breech  Loadfng 
FireArmstpage  42. 

CoU*B  revolTing  pistol 
is  verj  generally  admit- 
ted, both  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  be  the  most 
efficient  arm  of  its  kind 
known  at  the  present 
day.  As  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  involyed  in  the 
faDrication  of  his  breech- 
loading  rifle  as  are  foand 
in  the  pistol,  the  convic- 
tion to  me  is  irresistible 
that,  if  one  arm  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  the 
other  is  equally  so.  For 
my  own  part,  I  look  up- 
on  Colt's  new  patent 
rifle  as  a  most  excellent 
arm  for  border  service. 
It  ffives  six  shots  in  more 
rapid  succession  than 
any  other  rifle  I  know  of, 
and  these,  if  pro{>erly 
expended,  are  oftentimes 
sufficient  to  decide  a 
contest ;  moreover,  it  is 
the  most  reliable  and 
certain  weapon  to  fire 
that  I  have  ever  used, 
and  I  cannot  resist  th^ 
force  of  my  conviction 
that,  if  I  were  alone  up- 
on the  prairies,  and  ex- 
pected an  attack  from  a 
body  of  Indians,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  arm  I  would  as  soon  have  in  my  hands 
as  this. 

My  own  experieni^e  has  forced  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  breech-loading  arm,  pos- 
sesses great  advantages  over  the  mussle- 
loading,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  charged 
and  fired  with  much  greater  rapidity. 

Target,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. ;  8  in.  Bull's-eye. 

Shot 28th day  of  April  1859,  by  Lieut.  Busk;  Distance  400yard8;  No.  Bounds, 
48;  No.  Hits,  48;  Colt's  Regulation  Rifle,  aIso  Colt's  Ammunition. 


Lieut,  Hans  Bttskf  M. 
A.  of  the  Vtctoria 
Rifles^  England,  in 
hisrecentwort*T)» 
Rifle  and  how  to 
use  it,"  thusspeaki 
of  Colt*s  Arms,  pa- 
ges 45  and  46. 

'*His  cavalry  pistoli 
are,  in  fact,  pocket  riflei. 
With  one  of  them  I  once 
fired  from  a  rest,  at  the 
Erith  rifle  ground,  thirty- 
six  rounds  at  the  eiKff- 
mous    range    of   POCi 

HUNDRED  AND  TEV 
YARDS !  Six  bolleti 
struck  the  butt  at  s  dis- 
tances yaryinf^  fnm 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inebes 
from  the  centre  of  the 
target,  eighteen  balleti 
struck  within  the  dr- 
cumference  of  a  circle 
seven  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  six  shoti 
at  heights  varying  fron 
ten  to  twelve  feet  aboTe 
the  target — satis&cterilj 
proving  the  capacity  of 
the  weapon  for  a  still 
greater  range.  As  rf* 
gards  the  purposes  for 
which  thev  are  intended, 
they  may  be  pronounced 
in  every  respect  perfect" 
In  a  letter  to  the  ioTea- 
tor.datcd38thApril]8G9, 
sendingtarget(attaclied) 
he  says :  **  Your  rifle  if 
by  far  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  a  soloien 
firelock  that  has  yet  bees 
produced  and  consider- 
ing that  I  have  fired  more  than  68.000 
rounds  from  my  own  shoulder,  my  opiaios 
in  such  matters  is  perhaps,  worth  more 
than  the  mere  emp^  praise  of  a  creen 
hand;  let  any  one  who  wants  to  know 
what  a  Colt  can  do  take  my  word  thit 
for  efficieny  and  strength  of  shooting 
nothing  earn  heat  it. 


i^pniau  h  i\t  Wniteb  Stales, 


OP 


COLTS  REYOLYING  FIRE  ARMS. 

During  the  past  twenty  jeara^  tlie  arms  now  made  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion by  this  Company  have  been  tested  as  no  other  arms  have  ever  been,  and 
the  following  distinguished  officers,  and  many  thousands  of  others  have  certi- 
fied to  their  superiority. 


'     Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  late  Sec'y  War  Sc  State 
"    Jeflferson  Davis,   •*  of  War, 
Major  Gen.  Alexander  Maoomb,  U.  S.  A. 

•*        ••     ZachairTaylor,  " 

"        "     W.J.Worth,  " 

"        ••     D.  E.  Twig^  »• 

••        •*     John  A.  Quitman,  ** 

**        »•     Geor^  M.  ^rooks.  " 

••        "     Jose]^  Lane,  " 

»        •*     Gideon  J.  Pillow,  " 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  Gratiot,  '• 

"        "     Matthew  Arbuckle,  •• 

••        ♦»     Frank  Pierce,  •• 

•*        ••     W.  S.  Harney,  •• 

••        ••     John  Garland,  «• 

Colonel,  Benj.  Huser,  •• 

•«       B.  L.  £.  Bonneville,  •' 

**       George  Cro^an,  ** 

''       John  C.  Fremont,  •* 

*'       Jere.  Clemens,  *• 
"       Jack  Hayes,                      .    •• 

Wm.  TumbuU,  " 

"        J.  J.  Abert,  " 
•*       John  W.  Tibbatts, 

»*        Wm.  Davenport,  •* 

»•       George  W.  Morgan,  •• 

*•       Robert  £.  Temple,  '• 

»*       Ward  Burnet,  •• 

»•        George  W.  Hughes.  " 

«•        Charles  A.  May,  " 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  S.  Baker,  •* 

"        »•    Geo.  A.  Cadwell,  ** 

**        '*    Nathan  Boone,  «« 

»•        »•    T.  P.  Moore,  " 

**        «*    Joseph  £.  Johnson,  •• 

•«        **    J.  B.  Magruder,  «' 

*•        "    J.  H.  Hook,  •• 

«*        ''    Bein.  S.  Roberts,  '» 

•«        •«    J.  McClelland,  •• 

•*        ••    R.  B.  Mason,  •« 

•*        "    James  Kearney,  •• 

Major  A.  Mordecai,  •« 

••      W.  A.  Thornton,  »• 

•«      Beni.  McCulloch,  Texas,  '' 

•*      J.  P.  Gaines,  •• 
"      W.  H.  Polk, 

*•     P.  Monr^won,  •' 

"     J.  J.  McCarty,  ^  •• 


Major  F.  T.  Lally,  U.  S.  A- 

•'     M.  L.  Bonham,  '' 

'•     James  H.  Carlton,  '* 

••      Phillip  Kearney,  *« 

**     John  S.  Simmons,  ** 

"     D.  H.  Rucker,  »• 

"     A.  B.  Eaton,  " 

*•      O.  Cross,  " 
••      Henry  HiU, 

••      G.  Rains,  •• 

•«     R.  H.  Chilton,  '• 

"     Edward  Deas,  •* 
•«     L.  Twiggs, 

»•     Henry  Wilson,  •* 

*•      L.  Whiting,  •» 

••     G.  T.  Howard,  ** 

"      R.  B.  Marcey,  *• 

"      G.  W.  Kendan, 

Caplain  M.  E.  Van  Buren,  '* 

'♦        Samuel  H.  Walker,  •* 

**       H.  W.  Benham, 

••       W.  W.  Tompkins,  •• 

•*       W.  W.  Fulton,  " 

••       J.  P.  Simonton,  •* 

••       R.  B.  Screven,  *> 

••       John  Page,  •• 

".      A.  R.  Hetxel,  •' 

••       A.  Canfield,  " 

Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Lee,  *^ 

•'  W.  H.  Emory, 

•*  J.  T.  Sprague,  " 

•*  M.  Knowlton,  «• 

'*  Magilton,  «• 

Commodore,  Charles  Stewart,!!.  S.  N. 

Tho's.  A.  Jones, 

••         M.  C.  Perry,  •• 

J.  M.  Mcintosh,  '« 

J.  H.  Auliek, 

"         C.  8.  MoCauley,  •• 

••         F.H.  Gregory,  " 

*•         Samuel  L.  Breese,     «• 

••         Joshua  R.  Sands  •* 

••         Chas.  Wilkes, 

Captain  David  D.  Porter,  «• 

'«        J.  F.  Schenck,  •• 

"        W.  May,  •• 

••       C.  F.  Beale,  «« 

"  .     C.E'        »ldt  " 
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FOBEION   NOTICES. 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  numerona  notices  of  Golt*B  BerolTuif^ 
Breech  Arms  published  abroad. 

FeftM$  Bmrraeks,  (hrelaud,)  Jamumr^  34.  ]d54. 

8m, — Haviiiff  lat«*ly  obtained  one  of  your  revolvers,  I  have  mnoh  pleaaore  in  forward* 
infi^  for  yoor  inlormatton,  the  result  of  the  trials  I  have  made.  I  find  that  the  force  and 
precision  of  the  fire  exceed  that  of  ordinary  pistols  of  (^eater  leng^th  a^d  larger  bore. 
The  recoil  is  considerably  less  than  usual,  anU  a  greater  number  ot  shots  may  be  fired 
without  fouling.  The  pistol  is  very  easily  and  auicklv  loaded,  with  the  lever  ramrod, 
and  when  properly  capped  is  water-proof  as  the  following  instance  will  show;  I  loaded 
the  chambers  and  capped  them ;  placed  the  entire  pistol  under  water  in  a  running  stream, 
and  loft  it  there  till  I  conceived  that  every  part  must  be  thoroughly  soaked.  I  wen  took 
it  out  of  the  water,  and,  without  any  wipmg  or  drying,  fired  the  round.  There  was  no 
hanging  fire,  or  anv  symptoms  of  the  charge  being  wet.  I  have  since  taken  the  lock  to 
pieces,  (a  very  simple  operation.)  and  discovered  no  traces  of  ii^ury  from  the  water.  I 
can  load  and  fire  *  without  hurry '  at  least  ten  shots  to  every  three  of  a  common  pistol, 
and  neither  in  tlie  chamlxTs  nor  barrel  can  1  find  any  lead  or  foulness.  Ten  minutes 
are  sufficient  at  any  time  to  wash  and  clean  the  pistol  thoroughly  after  use. 

Ever  your  obedient  servant, 

Col.  Colt.  H.  BROWNE,  Cupinin  M  Rtgimtnt. 

COLT'S  REVOLVERS,  ver$m9  CARBINES  FOR  THE  CAVALRY  St,  ARTILLERY. 
To  the  Editor  of  Jackson's  Woolwich  (England)  Journal  A  Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

8m, — Previous  to  my  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  I  had  read  with  much  interest  the 
various  opinions  expressed  in  your  journal,  respecting  the  introduction  and  use  of  Colt's 
Revolvers.  I  was  induced  thereby  to  purchase  one,  and  try  it.  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  so  doing,  and  feel  in  duty  bound,  as  an  act  of  common  justice  to  yotr  and  the 
ingenious  inventor,  Colt,  to  state  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  have  served 
me,  that  what  you  have  stated  is — ^True ! 

Ist.    The  weapon  is  most  formidable  and  efficient. 

2nd.  The  objection  raised  against  the  method  of  cocking,  i.  e.,  drawing  back  the  ham- 
mer by  the  thumb,  inst(*ad  of  by  the  pull  at  the  trigger,  as  in  some  other  weapons,  I  con- 
sider an  advantage. 

The  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  fire  by  others  is  nothing— na  skilful  person  can  use  Colt*s 
quite  as  quickly;  and  the  great  advantage  you  get  of  oae  sAot  more  and  sighting  with 
Colt's,  over  the  other  method,  is  undeniable.  The  long,  steady,  strong  pull  at  the  trigger, 
necessary  to  rotate  the  cylinder,  throw  back  the  hammer,  and  to  produce  the  shot  in  self- 
cockingarms,  depresses  the  muzsle  and  turns  it  out  of  range. 

3d.  xhe  method  of  loading  Colt's  arm  by  the  aid  of  the  lever  ramrod,  thus  securing 
and  sealing  the  charges,  is  very  superior. 

4th.  The  nicety  of  poise  and  balance  is  admirable ;  the  recoil  in  firing  is  yery  trifling, 
a  most  material  point  in  ball  practice. 

5th.  In  firing  about  60  snap  shots — quick  shots — at  thirty  yards,  many  struck  the 
buirs  eye,  while  a  large  proportion  were  within  a  space  of  twelve  inches  square.  I  found 
that  pieces  of  bullets  rebounded  back  to  the  spot  wnere  I  stood. 

6th.  I  am  decidedljr  of  opinion  that  Colt*s  Revolver  might  be  substituted  for  a  Carbine. 
For  torce  of  penetration  and  leuf^th  of  range  it  is  nearly  equal ;  and  it  can  be  easily 
cocked  and  shot  itUk  otis  hand — while  the  Carbine  requires  two. 

7th.  Finally,  I  am  prepared  to  back  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  inventor  of  the  big 
eun,  viz.,  C.  W.  Lancaster,  who  states  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  small  arms,  20th  March,  1854,  that  "Colonel  ColVt  Pistol  it  tko 
hett  Repeating  Arm  that  we  have^  I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CONTINGENT. 

London,  (England)  August  9,  1854. 
Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  as  to  the  superiority  of  your  repeat* 
ing  pistol  over  all  others  against  which!  have  seen  them  tried,  noth  as  to  accuracy  and 
strength  of  fire,  and  safety  to  the  charge  during  exposure  to  bad  weather,  dc^c.  I  have 
been  present  at  some  trials  at'  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  result  satisfied  me  as  to 
the  superior  perfbrmance  of  your  pistols,  which  I  consider  very  efficient  weapons — com- 
bining as  much  accuracy  as  canoe  obtained  from  a  fire-arm  of  that  descnption,  with 
greater  general  efficiency  over  all  others  that  I  have  seen. 

I  remain,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

H.  D.  KYLE,  Lieut.-Col.  272A  Regt. 

Sm, — ^The  practice  of  some  of  m^  native  officers  with  the  Pistols  I  brought  out  Is  ex- 
ellent,  putting  4  or  even  5  shots  into  the  target  (6  feet  by  2)  at  SO  yards,  beating  our 
irbines  out  and  out.  THOMAS  TAPP, 

Col. 'Commandant  Poonah  Horse  and  Cavalry  Brigade  (India,) 
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NEW  SHOT  GUN  FOR  THE  FIELD ! 

Colt's  Patent  Bevolving  Breech  Shot  Gun. 


New  York,  Oct.  26,  1859. 
Dear  "Spirit." — I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Col.  Sam.  Colt's  factory 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  I  have  been  most  agreeably  entertained,  and  being  called 
upon  while  there  to  witness  some  experimental  trials  with  a  new  breech  loading  shot- 
gun on  the  "  revolver  "  principle,  and  being  an  old  shot  myself,  could  not  refrain 
taking  a  hand.  I  was  .so  well  satisfied  with  the  shooting  qualities  of  the  above 
gun,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  pen  this  article  for  th^  information  of  my  fel- 
low-sportsmen. The  gun  being  made  at  present  is  not  of  so  largo  a  calibre  as 
those  generally  in  uso,  although  I  believe  they  intend  constructing  ones  of  larger 
bore.  But  what  thorough  sportsman  wants  a  blunderbuss  for  field  use  ?  I  have 
always  used  a  small  bore  gun  myself,  and  am  willing  to  leave  the  large  ones  to 
those  fellows  who  shut  both  Qyeti  and  pull.  A  great  advantage  in  this  peculiar 
gun  is,  that  while  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  cylinder  may  be  loaded  with  shot  of 
any  size,  others  can  be  charged  with  ball,  a  single  turn  of  the  cylinder,  (which 
has  five  chambers,)  bringing  the  desired  one  opposite  the  barrel.  1  was  impressed 
that  they  would  make  a  most  effective  gun  for  tne  "  Bee  Hunter."  I  have  seen  an 
article  in  use,  half  rifle  and  half  shot-gun,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  besides 
being  very  heavy.  The  gun  of  Colt's  that  I  have  described,  is  very  light  and 
handsome.  Yours,  &c.,  "Aim." 

{Spirit  of  the  Times,  N,  Y.) 


Col.  Colt  again  Pre-emixext.  Of  Interest  to  Sportsmen. — We  have 
frequently,  within  the  past  ten  years,  been  induced  by  our  own  desire,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  most  proper  channels  to  note  some  new  improve- 
ment in  firearms  by  this  determined-to-excel  manufacturer.  We  have  advocated 
his  rifles  in  Texas,  his  revolvers  in  Nicaragua,  his  pocket-companions  throughout 
the  South,  ,as  our  editorial  labors  or  avocations  hare  been  variously  transposed 
from  the  white  settlements  to  the  borders ;  and  now  we  are  a^ain  in  a  position  to 
communicate  directly  with  thousands  of  our  old  sporting  friends,  who  we  know 
J  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Colonel  has  been  directed 
especially  to  their  wants,  and  that  he  is  now  ready  to  furnish  them  with  the 
very  article  they  need  in  the  shape  of  Colt's  Revolving  Shot-gun.  It  is  a  shot- 
gun on  the  revolving  principle.  Upon  a  late  trial  of  this  valuable  gun,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards,  it  put  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pellets  in  a  circle 
of  twelve  inches  diameter,  penetrating  seventy -five  sheets  of  ordinary  brown  paper ; 
the  charge  used  being  li  ounces  of  No.  6.  shot,  and  two  drams  of  powder  to  each 
charge.  The  gun  is  a  fiYQ  shooter,  and  is  finished  in  fine  style.  The  cartridges 
are  manufactured  to  suit  the  gun,  and  are  impervious  to  the  effects  of  water,  or 
dampness.  It  is  well  worthy  Uio  attention  of  our  sportsmen,  and  if  in  general  use 
will  create  quite  a  revolution  among  fowling  pieces.      {Spirit  of  the  Times,  N.  Y.) 


Shooting  Extraordinary. — A  novel  and  interesting  match  took  place  on 
Monday,  28th  ult.,  at  the  Bleak  House,  Harlem.  Mr.  Amos  Colt,  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  having  ventured  some  remarks  as  to  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  a  new 
gun  (Colt's  ducking  gun,  with  a  revolving  cylinder,)  undertook  with  that  weapon 
"  to  break  forty  champagne  bottles  to  be  thrown  in  the  air  by  a  disinterested 
party.'*  The  engagement  was  pretty  generally  considered  as  almost  impossible 
to  fulfil.  Mr.  Colt,  however,  succeeded  not  only  in  winning  the  match,  a  minor 
consideration  as  ho  said,  but  as  well  made  good  his  opinion,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived with  no  little  want  of  confidence.  The  bottles  were  not  only  broikeiit  bat  in 
every  case,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  appearances,  each  receivM  irhole 
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DIBECnONB  FOR  U8INQ 

COLT'S 


Pistols,  Rifles,  Carbines  &  Shot  Guns. 


Befort  LoadiBf  loftp  off  •  roand  of  Poraurion  Capt  to  bl«m  tto  oU  and  dirt  oat  of  the  KIpplML 
Oiaat  care  iboald  be  tak«iwlwBColt*tCartxld«foaiaBOtaMd,tlwC  all  .the  Balk  aia  ynftcc  aad  At  Uw 
amnhen  maffly.  otberwtoe  the  ehargei  aiay  Jar  oat,  and  omnv  thaa  oae  ehambcr  be  dtorbarfed  at  ooee^ 

,      For  TiO<Mliiig  and  Firlzig. 

lit  Draw  bark  the  Hamawr  to  half  cook,  which  allowi  the  Cylinder  to  tarn  in  one  direetion  flreely. 

Sad.  Holding  the  mnsale  erect,  place  a  charge  of  Powder  In,  and  a  Ball  npon  the  month  of  the  ehaanber. 

3d.  Tom  the  Cylinder  nntU  the  loaded  chamber  If  nnder  the  Rammer  and  force  the  Ball  with  the  I^evcr 
below  the  moath  of  the  chamber,  (if  the  Ball  flu,  the  chamber  Is  then  hermetically  clowd  and  the  powder 
protected  from  water,  damp,  and  iparka  of  Are.] 

4th.  ReTene  the  Arm  and  place  the  Percomion  Cape  npon  the  Nipplce. 

dth.  Draw  the  Hammer  to  ftill  cock,  and  the  arm  le  ready  for  flrlng. 

For  Cleaning  Old  ICodel  Piatols,  Army,  HftTy  and  Boeket. 

lit.  Set  the  Hammer  at  half-eock  and  drive  oat  the  Key  or  Wedge  which  holdt  the  Banel  and  Cyttader 
to  the  Lodi  Frame  and  remove  the  parte. 

Sad.  Tarn  out  the  bottom  and  two  ivar  icrewi  which  ftaten  It  to  the  Trlgfer  Oaard  and  Lock  Fraaw^  nad 


3d.  Looien  the  icrew  that  faetent  the  Main  Bprteff  to  the  Oaaid,  and  tarn  the  Spring  flmn  nnder  tlw 
Hamaier. 

4th.  Tnra  oat  the  three  lerewi  which  fbiten  the  Gnard,  to  the  Lock  Frame  and  remove  it 

^th.  Tarn  oat  the  ecivw,  and  remove  the  Doable  Spring  which  bean  upon  the  Trigger  and  Bolt 

6th.  Tarn  oat  the  ilde  ecrewi,  and  romove  the  Trigger  and  Bolt 

7th.  Tarn  oot  the  Hammer  lerew.  and  remove  the  Hammer  with  the  Hand  attached,  by  drmwiBV  ii 
down  ward  oat  of  the  Lock  Frame.  Clean  and  oil  all  the  parte  thoroaghly  and  rcetoia  them  to  their  plnrra 
in  the  revene  order  of  lepanitloB. 

£7*  la  ordlnanr  cleaning,  net  the  Hammer  at  half-cock,  and  drive  out  the  Key  aa  far  at  the  aerew  will 
allow,  remove  the  Barrel  which  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  thf>  Lever  prpeting  down  the  Rammer  npon  the 
partitions  between  the  rhambera  of  the  Cylinder.  Waeh  the  Cyllader  and  Barrel  in  warm  water,  &j  mad 
oil  them  thoroaghly,  oil  trwXy  the  Bane  pin  on  which  the  Cylinder  revolve*,  then  replace  the  parte. 

For  Cleaning  Biflea,  Carbinea  and  Shot  Gone.  • 

lia.  Ret  the  Hammer  at  half-cock,  prcm  down  the  Baie-pin  Catch  with  the  left  hand,  draw  the  Bate»pln 
with  the  rii^t  and  remove  the  C vUnder, 

2nd.  Tnm  oat  the  Tang  and  rear  Gnard  ecivwg  and  remove  the  Stock. 

3d.  Tarn  oat  the  remaining  Guard  icrewR  and  remove  the  Guard. 

4th.  Turn  out  the  ■crrw,  and  detach  the  Spring  ft-om  the  Stirrup  and  remove  the  Main  Springy 

5th.  Tnm  oot  the  Sear  Spring  screw  from  the  nnder  side  of  the  Frame  and  mnove  the  Sear  Spring. 
(for  Shot  Gun  end  56-100  Calibre  Aruii,  the  Soar  Spring  le  attached  to  the  Goard  and  need  not  be  removed.] 

<>th.  Tnm  ont  the  ecrew  and  remove  the  Trigger,. 

7th.  Turn  ont  the  Bolt  screw  and  remove  the  Tumbler  Cap. 

8th.  Tnm  out  the  Tumbler  screw,  dritt  the  Ttmbkr  ont  ^f  the  Hmmm€r,  the  Bolt  and  Hand  can  then  be 
removed. 

9th.  Tom  oot  the  Baae-pln  screw  and  remove  the  Base-pin  Catch. 

10th.  Drive  ont  the  Key  and  ralee  the  Lever  till  the  screw  la  oppoalto  the  hole  In  the  Frame,  tarn  oat 
the  screw,  remove  the  I^ver  and  Rammer,  and  tnra  out  the  Barrel.  Care  shonld  be  taken  to  remove  the 
Lever  before  turning  ont  the  Barrel. 

For  Cleaning  Hew  Model  FiafeoL 

1st.  Turn  ont  the  Screw  that  fastens  it  to  the  Frame  and  remove  the  Stock. 

9nd.  Set  the  Hammer  at  half-cock ;  prem  down  the  Baae-pbt  Catch  with  the  left  hand  and  draw  the  Baae- 
pfai  with  the  right  and  remove  the  Cylbtder. 

3d.  Tnra  out  the  screw,  drive  out  the  Pin,  detach  the  Spring  from  the  Stlrrap,  lettlaf  tka  Sprhif  remain 
In  the  Frame  and  detach  the  Main  Spring. 

4th.  Tarn  out  the  screw  and  remove  the  Trigger. 

0th.  Turn  oat  the  Cap  and  Bolt  screws  and  remove  the  Tnmbler  Cuu 

6th.  Turn  out  the  Tumbler  screw,  drive  the  Tnmbler  out  of  tha  Hammer,  the  Main  Sprtaiv,  Bolt  and 


Tth.  Tom  oat  the  Baae-pln  screw  and  remove  the  Base-pta  Catch. 
8th.  Raise  the  Lever  till  the  Rammer  Phi  Is  opposite  the  hole  hi  the  Frame,  draw  oot  tha  Pbi  from  the 
left  aide  of  the  Piatol,  remove  the  Lever  and  Rammer,  and  tarn  oat  the  BamL 

C^In  ordinary  cleantog,  remove  the  CyUader  hi  the  manner  deeeribed  above,  dean  the  Cylinder,  Bar> 
rel,  Ka-phi  and  Fiaase.  oUthemaad  replaoe  the  parta  To  oU  the  inteifor  of  the  Lock,  reosava  thaatock 
and  drop  In  a  little  oO. 

To  carry  the  arms  safely  let  the  Hammer  rest  upon  the  pfais  or  cavities  between  the  M^iplei  «o  tha  rear 


COLT'S   PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MAN'F'G.  COMPANY. 

COLONBL  8AH.  COLT,  President. 

EEDUCEB  PRICES  FOR   1860. 

Henoeforth  tho  priceM  for  Colt's  Revolving  Breeoh,  Rifles,  Carbines,  Shot  Guns, 
and  Pistols,  will  be  as  follows : 

POGEJBT  FZ8TOI18.    PUitod  or  Steel  Honntlngi,  CaUbra  31-lOOthi  of  an  ineb,  (99  Blongatod  or 
140  Roand  Biillet«  to  the  poand,) 
Three  ineh  Bwrel.       Weight  83  os.  SixShota.  FlTeShota, 

Pour     "        ••  "       94  01.     -  -  "       " 

Fire      "        "  "       96of.  -  •  " 

Six        "        "  "       9701.      • 

BXIiT  PIBTOIaS.    Army,  end  Navy,  Medium  Sise,  PUted  or  Steel  MoaaUogi,  Six  Shots,  7k  Ineh 
Barrel,  CaUbre  36-lOOUui  of  an  inch.  (90  Elongated  or  86  Roand  BalleU  to  the  pound.) 

Weight  9  Ibe.  10  OS. 

With  an  "Attachable  Garbhie  Breech."  plain,  extra. 

"  "  "  •"         with  Canteen,  extra,    .... 

HOIiSTBB  PI8TOZ1.    Army,  Large  Sise,  Bran  or  Steel  Moontings,  Six  Shots,  7h  inch  Barrel, 
Calibre  44*100ths  of  on  inch,  (39  Elongated  or  48  Roand  BaUeU  to  the  poond.)  Weight 

41biL9os. 

With  Plated  Hoantings.  

With  an  "Attachable  Carbine  Breech,**  plain,  extra, 

"  "  "  "         with  Canteen,  extra,      .... 

NEW  MODBIf  POOKBT  PI8TOK    Steel  Moantlngs,  Five  Shots,  3^  inch  Barrel,  Calibre 
965-lOOOths  of  an  ineh,  (128  Elonmted  or  900  Roand  Ballets  tothe  ponnd,)  Weight  1  lb.  1  os. 

Ornamental  Bngravins  on  Pooket  ^Pistols,   extra, 

do.  do.  Belt  and  Holster  Pistols,  extra,     .... 

do.  do.  Attaohable  Carbine  Breeoh,  extra,    • 

lYOry  Stooky  for  Pocket  Pistols,  extra. 

do.         do.      for  Belt  or  Holster  Pistols,  extra,       ....  .  . 

Powder  Plaaka,  for  Holster  Pistols,  each.  

do.  do.     for  Belt  «•         •• 

do.  do.     for  Pocket  and  New  Model  Pistols,  each.     - 

BiriiSS.     New  Model  Steel  Moantlngs,  Six  Shots,  Calibre  36.100ths  of  an  inch,  (49  Elongated  or  86 

Roand  BalleU  to  the  pound ;) 
Twonty.four  inch  Barrel,  Weight  9  lbs. 

Twenty^eren  Ineh  Barrel.  Weight  10  lbs.    • 

Thirty  inch  Barrel.  Weight  10  lbs.  8  os. 

SameModel,.Six  Shots,  Calibre  40-lOOths  of  an  inch.  (38  Elongated  or  68  Round  Bullets 
to  the  pound.) 
Twenty-four  inch  Barrel.  Weight  8  lbs.  19  os. 

Twenty-seven  ineh  Barrel,  Weight  9  lbs.  19  os. 

Thirty^ine  and  5-16  inch  Barrel,  (Army  Pattern,)  Weight  10  lbs.  4  01. 
Same  Model,  Six  Shots,  Calibre  44-lOOths  of  an  inch,  (SS  Elongated  or  48  Round  Bui* 
lets  to  the  pound.) 
Twenty.foar  inch  Barrel,  Weight  8  lbs.  15  os. 

Twenty-seTen  inch  Barrel,  Weight  9  lbs.   9os. 

Thirty^ine  and  5-16  inch  Barrel,  (Army  Pattern,)  Weight  9  lbs.  10  os. 
Some  Model,  Six  Shots,  Caabre  5&100ths  of  an  Inch,  (90  Elongated  or  34  Round  BuUeta 
to  the  pound.) 
Twenty.four  Inch  Barrel,  Weight  8  lbs.  11  os.    . 

Twenty-seren  inch  Barrel,  Weight  8  lbs.  14  os. 

Thirty-one  and  5-16  inch  Barrel,  (Army  Pattern,)  Weight  9  lbs.   6  os.    - 
Same  Model,  Five  Shots,  Calibre  56-lOOths  of  an  inch,  (14  Elongated  or  94  Round  Bnl. 
lets  to  the  pound.) 
Twenty-four  faich  Barrel,  Weight  8  lbs.  14  os.  • 

Twenty-seven  inch  Barrel,  Weight  9  lbs.  11  os. 

' Thirty-one  and  5-16  inch  Barrel,  (Army  Pattern,)  Weight  9  lbs.  15  os. 

OABBINIBS.    New  Model,  Rifled  BarreU,  15. 18,  or  91  inches  long:  Steel  Mountings, 

Six  Shots,  Calibre  36-lOOths  of  an  inch,  (49  Elongated  or  86  Round  Bullets  to  the 

pound;)  Weight  8  lbs.  8  OS. 

Six  Shots,  Calibre  44-lOOths  of  an  Inch,  (98  Elongated  or  48  Round  Bullets  to  the 

pound ;)  Weight  8  lbs.  19  os. 

Five  Shots.  Cfdlbre  56'lOOths  of  an  inch,  (14  Elongated  or  94  Round  Bullets  to  the 

pound;)  Weight  9  lbs.  8  OS.       ....  ... 

SHOT  OUH.    Twpnty-enven  inch  Barrel,  Weight  8  lbs.  19.  os.  Five  Shota, 

Patent  Powder  TIaaks.  for  Carbines  and  ROes. 

Ordinarr  do.  do. 

Olobe  SlchtS,    For  Rifles, 

Teleaoope  flights.    For  Rifles, 

BayonetSv    For  Rifles, 

Si^re  Bayonets,    For  Rifles. 

All  Pistols.  Rifles.  Carbines  and  Shot  Guns,  are  fhmiahed  with  a  Ballet  Mould.  Screw  Driver  and  Nipple 
Wrench  free  of  charge. 

Pistols  are  put  up  assorted  or  otherwise,  In  packages  of  10,  90,  and  95  each. 

Rifles,  Shot  Ouns.  and  Carbines,  are  put  up  assorted  or  otherwise,  In  packages  of  5, 10  and  90  each. 

For  smaller  quantities  reference  is  made  to  the  retail  irada. 

TERMS.    Cash  in  New  York  PundBe 

AU  Ck>mmimio8tion8  Bhoold  be  addreflsed  to 
«COLT'8  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MAN'F'Q.  COMPANY. 

HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT,  U.  8.  A." 
Br  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  W.  K.  &  HAATLET.  SaoV. 
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Tocation  as  a  historical  noyelist,  we  think  was  fully  fixed  and  decided  on  the 
publication  of  the  '  Green  Mountain  Boys,'  and  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  be 
enabled  to  enrich  our  national  literature  with  many  contributions,  not  only  those 
of  fiction,  over  which  we  all  delight  to  linger,  but  what  is  more  important  still, 
those  of  sober  history. 


Posies :  BT  Hrnrt  Haebauqh  :  Author  of  '  The  Sainted  Dead,*  Hearenly  Recognition/ 
'Heavenlj  Home/  *  Birds  of  the  Bible/  etc.  etc.  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston. 

We  think  our  old  friend,  the  editor  of  the  '  Bunkum  Flag-Staff,*  would  object 
to  the  last-named  'work,*  above  indicated:  the  ^ Bards  of  the  Bible,'  by  windy 
GiLFiLLAN,  were  bad  enough;  but  the  ^Birds  of  the  Bible '  are  'a  touch  beyond 
him.'  However,  it  may  be  assumed,  we  dare  say,  that  all  the  '  works '  named 
in  the  above  heading,  were  communications  to  some  weekly  newspaper :  for  in 
such  ways  do  poetasters  now-a-da3rs  establish  a  reputation  for  ^  authorship.' 

But  let  us  do  our  poet  no  injustice.  What  he  has  done  for  himself  in  the 
volume  before  us,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  do  for  him  in  the  pages  of  the 
Knickerbocker.  In  his  book,  he  has  of  course  *'  put  his  best  foot  foremost : '  he 
steps  forth  below  in  like  manner  —  ^weaving  the  lofty  rhyme'  of  ^  The  Mystic 
Weaver : ' 


'  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro: 

Foot  and  treadle, 

Hands  and  pedal. 

Upward,  downward, 

Hither,  thither. 
How  the  weaver  makes  them  go ! 
As  the  weaver  wills,  thej  go. 
Up  and  down  the  warp  is  plying. 
And  across  the  woof  is  flying ; 

What  a  rattling, 

What  a  battling. 

What  a  shuffling, 

What  a  scuffling, 
As  the  weaver  makes  nis  shuttle. 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

Threads  in  single. 
Threads  in  double ; 

How  they  mingle, 
What  a  trouble ! 

Every  color — 
What  profusion ! 

Every  motion  — 
What  confusion  I 
Whilst  the  warp  and  woof  are  mingling, 
Signal  bells  above  are  jingling, 
Telling  how  each  figure  ranges, 
Telling  when  the  color  changes, 
As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

*  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro  ; 
'Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion, 
Well  the  weaver  seems  to  know, 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go, 


What  each  motion. 

And  commotion. 

What  each  fusion, 

And  confusion. 
In  the  grand  result  will  show  : 

Weaving  daily, 

Sinjging  jjavly. 
As  be  makes  his  busy  Bbnttl^*, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

*  At  his  loom  the  weaver  sitting 
Throws  his  shuttle  to-and-fro ; 
See  you  not  how  shape  and  order 
From  the  wild  confusion  grow, 
As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go  ? 
As  the  warp  and  woof  diminish, 
Grows  behind  the  beauteous  finish : 

Tufted  plaidings, 

Shapes  and  shadings ; 

All  the  mystery 

Now  is  history ; 
And  we  see  the  reason  subtle 
Why  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

'  See  the  Mystic  Wsatrr  sitting 
High  in  heaven  —  His  loom  below. 
Up  and  down  the  treadles  go : 
Takes  for  warp  the  world's  long  ages. 
Takes  for  woof  its  kings  and  sages. 
Takes  the  nobles  and  their  pages. 
Takes  all  stations  and  all  stages, 
Thrones  are  bobbins  in  His  slnittle ; 
Armies  make  them  scud  and  scuttle. 
Woof  into  the  warp  must  flow  : 


BUBNETT'S    COCOAINIL 

W  A  Compound  of  Cocoawt  OU,  etc    for  drewlpg  th«  Hdr.    For  effio^ay  wd  uiw^. 

nesfl  it  18  without  au  equal 
ii  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off. 

It  promotes  Us  Healthy  and  ^gwout  gr<mtK 
It  it  not  ffreae^  or  sticky. 

It  leaves  no  disMreeahU  odor. 

It  softens  the  hair  when  hard  and  dry. 
It  soothes  the  kritaisd  scalp-skin. 
It  affords  the  richest  lustre. 

It  retnains  longest  in  effect'. 

It  costs  fifty  cents  /or  a  haif-jdnt  b^tth. 
The  foUowing  tesUmonUU  are  oonolueiFe  oT  it^  efficacy  in  eaaet  of  baldne*  anddbiiM 

Loss    of  Hair. 

Meaaw.  Joeapn  Bdexkt  4  Co. : 
ml  tl  toZ^^ef  '^'"  '^  "^''^'^  '^''''  ^  ""^  ^^'^  aggravated  eaee.  of  yo«r  «tdu 

AlnZT""^  T'^A^t  ""^  **"'  K*^  }^''  ^''^^''^  ^'  "'^^  I  ^*»  ^««*il  of  losing  U  «tMf.  U 
S^l  dX  '^i^'ti^r^*  graduaUy  more  and  more  inflamed,  eo  thati  could^iStZZ-^ 
^Kii^Tk  ?  ""ritated  condition  I  attributed  to  Uie  u«e  of  ^arioueadrertiwdbdMMk. 
which  I  have  Bmce  been  told  contain  camphene  tolrit.  •areruawnwr-w-. 

^Jrl.      A^J^''^  'l'?^  phyelcian,  to  whom  youW  shown  your  prooe«  of  «uifTitira*m 
tinTtn'^Sf,^*'  ate  thiS  U  week  in  June.    The  first  appUoatC\iflayTtbeC2SS^^ 
?W.  nnl   '.M  V  "^  ^?^  ^*  '^.^"  ^^  tendemeis'^Siwppeared;  the  Ldr  ^^U^k^ 
L^y  re^^x^^l^y]''*'  ^'  '^'^  ^-    ^  ^*'  '^^  otbeSTsimilarly  affiled  m  Uvlkn 

*  Your%  very  truly.  81TSAK  E  FOfi* 

Dandruff 

'Messrs.  Josbfh  Buhk^t  A  Co.  :  -  '^^'^^  ^^'-  ^»^ 

♦  Jn^^n^^'*  T^^*  ^  y?'^  Cocoaine  about  sU  weeks,  and  iU  effect  b«#  niaiW«ttI« 
traordinary  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  it  to  you.  !*••  ««««» 

««*iy  Tft*^  eomplalnt  for  several  years  has  been  Dandruff,  with  itching  and  irrititki  rf  d* 

.tiLj'f  s  *t;"i7^'^^;i2'i^-^^%t.'r  .-fr^y  .f  '"^  "'^''"'  ""^  •-*'* 

(ll«ppear<Ki,  and  my  hair  wm  n«T«r  before  in  so  good  conditdon.  ^^     "^  w^ 

'  Your  obedient  BerrMt,  ^.A.  JfBllSfc' 

To    Preserve    and    Dress    the    Hair. 

t\.?^X°^  *?*  ''^  drewing.  for  the  hair  ever  invented  U  Bmuwn'.a  Cooo*i«  IU«  wdl  toon 
Se^  wh„'nL^^'^'"P•*'"  f^"°i  Oil.  owing  to  which  the  hair  of  thTnaUve. ofS.*.ti 
„^i  °^,".  .""""n"  ?lo»y  »i"i  never  falls  off  Burnett  haeVreatly  ifflproved  thk.<$  kj 
™iTi5'^''wl'*'°°'f°?  ''  "r."*"  ""^y  thoroughly  clean.  the*h«ir.?D«BWal.a«rrt» 

flniiuf^  i  '  ^'^^r'lj^'  ^Z^>^1  *'*"'"«•  '"^  «"<!  that  it  will  keep  it  iriape  fof^  1« 
qnahties  as  preventing  tie  hair  fi-om  foiling  are  truly  remarkable.  JVwaA/^JajJSk 

Burnett's    Cocoaine. 

<l.t."°?!*  »Ppl5««tt»n  render*  thd  hair  (no  matter  how  .tiff  and  dry)  Mft  and  ekw  btWniA 
d^^    rt  1.  eoneeded  by  all  who  have  i.ed  it  to  be  M.  b»t  anrf^5"<^K  *> 

m:y^X^''^^  ^''^''^  *  CO-  Borton,  «id  for  -J.  by  aB  d-k,^  g««il^,- 
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gentleman-like,  wab  the  dandy  captain.  But  I  may  haye  done  him  wrong,  and  he 
may  rise  to  his  real  stature,  and  swell  out  to  a  perfect  Neptune  in  a  storm.  Still,  I 
must  confess  I  would  rather  face  a  gale  with  old  Blowhard  of  the  Oporto,  than  with 
Tbippet,  the  dandy  captain  of  the  Negus. 

'  Well,  with  one  I  saw  Cape  Fmisterre,  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  with  the 
other  tlie  memorable  Cape  Trafalgar,  in  the  broad,  open,  blessed  sunlight  that 
capped  its  undulating  brown  difif  as  we  steamed  on  over  the  dead  hosts  that  lie  be- 
low the  waves.  It  was  as  we  steered  thoughtfully  past  tlmt  glorious  cape  that 
Blowhabd  told  me  how,  off  Tarifa,  he  had  helped  to  lower  David  Wilkie,  the 
painter,  into  his  deep  blue  undug  grave.  From  this  time  I  began  to  look  with  ven- 
eration on  Blowhard  as  an  historical  personage.' 

One  thing  may  be  safely  promised  to  the  reader  of  this  yolume :  if  he  is  bored 
at  all,  he  will  not  be  bored  long,  *  Change  is  written '  upon  eyery  half-page  of  its 
contents. 


LiPi  AND  TiMKS  07  Gbkrral  Sam.  Dalk,  the  Mississippi  Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H.  CLAiBORra. 
Illustrated  by  John  McLbnan.    New- York :  Bbothess  Habpkr. 

We  like  to  read  of  these  western  frontier  men,  in  our  country's  history. 
When  four  years  ago,  on  an  exceedingly  hot  summer's  morning,  we  were 
*  transported '  over  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  to  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  beautiful  stream,  ascended  toilsomely  a  conspicuous  eminence 
fronting  the  city,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  abroad  upon  Kentucky^  that 
gallant  State,  the  State  of  Henry  Clay,  we  thought  of  Dakiel  Boone,  and  the 
untrodden  wildernesses  with  which  his  wandering  feet  were  familiar :  and  a 
crowd  of  thoughts  touching  the  changes  which  Time  had  seen  and  wrought  since 
his  day,  almost  overwhelmed  us.  Of  such  a  man  is  the  very  interesting  bio- 
graphy before  us :  a  fiiir  examplar  of  the  genuine  frontier  patriot;  modest,  truth- 
ful, patient,  frugal,  imbued  with  religious  &ith,  proud  of  his  country,  remorseless 
in  battle  yet  prompt  to  forgive,  and  ever  ready  to  jeopardize  his  own  safety  for 
the  helpless  and  the  oppressed ;  a  race  of  men  such  as  no  other  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  wholly  American:  a  feature  as  prominent  in  our  social  and  political  his- 
tory as  the  grand  physical  characteristics  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Gen.  Sam. 
Dale  was  a  man  of  the  same  character  and  stamp,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  as 
Marion  and  Sumpter  :  ^  a  man  who  took  his  initial  lesson  in  frontier  war&re,  by 
encountering  two  stalwart  Indians  single-handed,  while  yet  a  mere  child,  killing 
one  with  a  holster  pistol,  loaded  with  buck-shot,  and  playing  the  *  squirrel-game  * 
of  dodging  around  a  tree  to  avoid  the  shot  of  the  other,  until  assistance  should 
arrive ! '  Dale's  character,  as  displayed  in  the  book  before  us,  is  comprehensively 
stated  by  the  author.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  silent  and  reserved, 
who  but  rarely  alluded  to  his  own  adventures.  He  was  a  man  of  truth,  and  pos- 
sessed the  entire  confidence  and  warm  esteem  of  many  eminent  persons.  While 
he  was  certainly  an  uneducated,  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  ignorant  man ;  a 
close  observer  of  men  and  things,  with  a  dear  head,  a  tenacious  memory,  and  al- 
ways fond  of  the  society  of  educated  men.    The  sketch  of  the  celebrated  *■  Creek 
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THE      RUINS      AT      I>-aa3STX7M. 

Ths  trip  to  PsBstnm,  vernacular  Pesto,  is  not  on  the  beaten  track. 
Every  American  does  not  find  it  inevitably  in  the  worn  round  con- 
templated in  the  popular  notion  of  a  trip*  to  Europe ;  and  is  not  in- 
formed, as  he  is  of  the  thousand-and-one  other  places  he  might  chance 
to  have  neglected,  in  some  evil  hour,  that  without  seeing  this  special 
spot,  his  whole  journey  is  in  vain ;  *  missed  the  very  thing,'  about 
\Vhich  unvisited  object  there  is  to  hang  a  perennial  mystery ;  and  this 
for  not  following  Murray  to  the  letter. 

If  there  could  be  a  place  without  the  inevitable  guide,  where  this 
same  Murray  relaxed  his  sway,  it  would  be  the  very  place  to  see,  just 
for  novelty.  We  had  found  it ;  a  spot  we  could  visit,  that  ooce, 
where  the  everlasting  red  book  would  not  mortify  our  timid  learning, 
where  we  could  air  our  classic  lore  uncowed,  and  turn  onr^yeamings 
for  antiquity  loose  in  an  unhedged  field.  The  old  Neapolitan  territory 
was  to  Murray  then,  barbarian  ground,  blighted,  excommunicated, 
though  now  it  has  found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  we  now  have  'Mur- 
ray's Hand-book  for  Southern  Italy.'  We  were  then  travelling  in  the 
dark  ages  of  this  region,  and  with  excited  feelings  at  finding  ourselves 
on  an  exploring  expedition,  we  were  off  for  our  ruins. 

We  started  on  one  of  the 'ancient  ways 'that  we  had  a  notion 
would  be  quite  pathless,  but  in  the  outset  antiquity  faded  before  us; . 
the  way  was  all  modem.  Journeying  to  this  decayed  capital  of  a 
forgotten  people,  where  we  were  longing  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
past,  to  ignore  the  too  much  newness  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
to  know  and  be  known  only  of  the  things  that  were,  in  the  threshold 
of  this  journey  to  the  past,  we  had  to  admit  the  present;  the  cunning 
of  the  men  of  to-day  provides  the  means  that  gets  the  traveller  off 
from  Naples  towards  the  old  temples ;  and  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
past,  it  is  by  an  every-day  rail-road.  With  an  allowance  for  this  ob- 
truding symptom  of  the  present,  we  dreamed  ourselves  safe  at  last 
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from  common  places ;  we  were  not  prepared  at  all  for  the  ahock  we 
soffered,  for  the  crael  sacrifice,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  the  unities  of  pre- 
sent and  past,  as  the  lazy  Italian  conductor  called  oat  in  his  laaest 
way, '  Ercolano.'  It  was  the  common-place  manner  of  the  whole  thing. 
Herculaneam  I  To  ns  it  brought  up  eighteen  entire  centuries,  with 
old  YesuYins  belching,  and  all  the  lava  running,  Romans,  mdted 
streets,  engulfed  houses  and  buried  togas,  that  could  be  reasonably 
crowded  into  one  improvised  picture.  Why  was  not  every  body 
excited?  why  no  rush  to  the  windows — no  feverishness?  But  every 
body  else  was  calm ;  nothing  but  a  station  on  a  rail-road.  Directly  agun, 
*'  Pompeii ! '  in  just  as  every-day  a  way  as  our  conductor  at  home  says, 
*  Brighton/  and  all  the  heads  would  then  and  there  have  been  buried  in  * 
those  exterminators  of  the  eye-sight  on  rail-roads,  newspapers,  if  such 
an  institution  had  been  known  there,  or  in  the  country  at  all,  which 
it  certainly  was  not.  This  was  seriously  stupid ;  it  was  trifling  with 
all  the  sacred  things  of  school-days,  and  could  only  be  avenged  by 
voting  the  whole  race  a  set  of  lazzaroni,  as  they  truly  were  without 
much  fiction. 

We  were  utterly  disgusted  with  the  rail-road,  and  when  the  time 
came,  gladly  rushed  for  places  in  that  all-capacious,  social  thing,  the 
omnibus,  there  being  no  feature  about  that  style  of  vehicle  to  cause 
one  to  despise  the  things  of  the  past  as  slow  affairs.  This  pieces  out 
the  ridl-road  to  Nocera.  Again  we  changed,  as  is  the  chronic  custom  in 
journeys  through  that  country,  and  this  time  we  gained  a  shade  or  two 
of  antiquity  in  the  time-honored  diligence,  slow  but  trusty,  less  ca- 
pacious, les3  cosmopolitan,  but  combining  the  morc^  substantial  merits 
unknown  to  the  modems,  of  safety  and  freedom.  Nothing  but  this 
expanded  old  wagon  disturbed  the  harmonies  of  the  mediaevo-classio 
road  to  old  Salemum,  and  so  we  lumbered  into  that  ancient  crest- 
fidlen  town,  once  one  of  the  faithful  cities  of  the  empire,  contributing 
its  part  to  the  nurture  of  the  imperial  vipers,  a  full-blown  capital  of 
the  middle  ages ;  and  through  a  university  that  blared  up  out  of  the 
receding  shadows  of  the  dark  ages,  a  mighty  propagandist  of  the 
learning  of  materia  medica ;  a  beautiful  bay,  second  only  to  the  first  in 
the  world  at  Naples,  with  mouldering,  slimy  houses  creeping  on  its 
rim,  swarming  with  beggarly  drones  and  filled  with  fleas,  habitations 
and  inhabitants  a  perpetual  apology  for  each  other's  filth ;  a  square  or 
two  filled  with  market-women  peddling  in  the  music  of  their  own  na- 
tive language,  surrounded  with  cords  of  oranges,  the  income  of  the 
spring,  and  crops  of  donkies  for  domestic  and  foreign  servitude,  made 
up  all  this ;  a  fkir  picture  of  Salerno  as  it  then  was,  its  glory  and  its 
shame.  We  could  have  '  done  *  Salerno  in  a  shorter  time  than  we 
took,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  with  preliminaries  here  be- 
fore we  could  get  to  Piestum.    The  word  '  we '  in  this  humble  narra- 
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live  is  not  editorial,  but  in  the  royal  style,  a  sort  of  algebraic  formula 
for  a  dozen  sovereigns  from  this  land  of  free  and  enlightened  democ- 
racy, straggled  together  we  could  not  well  tell  how,  but  drawn  at 
meeting  by  the  irresistible  sympathies  of  fatherland  among  strangers, 
and  quick  to  league  together  on  any  adventure  where  we  could  by 
numbers  make  the  American  name  terrible  to  the  harpies  that  here 
prey  on  travellers,  and  despise  to  our  heart's  content  all  that  belonged 
to  the  miserable  race  around  us.  Having  despised  then  this  old  towti, 
as  our  wont  was,  sufficiently,  we  proceeded  to  business.  A  little  *past 
meridian '  found  us  at  barter, '  going  to-and-fro,  and  walking  up  and 
down '  in  the  ancient  squares  to  find  an  honest  vetturino.  It  was  as 
useless  an  errand  as  ever  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  went  on.  Our  most 
successful  diplomatist  attempted  the  flinty  heart  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  genteel  vehicles  in  vain  f  could  not  think  of  it.  At  last  there  was  a 
lively  bidding  among  ^  the  supply ; '  it  gradually  leaked  out  that  there 
was  a  dearth  of  business,  and  finally  one  of  the  third-rate  financiers  of 
the  party  secured  two  unambitious  carriages  at  about  one-quarter  of 
the  original  price,  and  at  not  more  than  twice  their  worth,  for  the  trip, 
which  was  a  point  gained  in  that  country.  In  due  time  our  caravan 
started. 

The  air  of  the  past  hung  over  that  lonely  ride  to  'the  old  ruins. 
Live  Romans  may  have  owned  the  orange  groves  and  lemon-trees  that 
lined  the  way,  and  been  then  lurking  somewhere  about  in  good  classic 
togas ;  and  the  Lucanian  freebooters  been  still  the  dominant  spirits  in 
these  precious  wastes,  for  all  we  saw  of  the  signs  of  mortal  men : 
Neptune,  in  whose  ancient  domains  we  were,  and  who  had  reigned 
here  in  the  hearts  of  the  long-passed-away  sons  of  men,  had  it  all  his 
own  way.  The  desolate  track  wound  along  within  the  never-ceasing 
sound  of  the  '  far-sounding  sea,'  and  his  great  presence  was  not  to  be 
forgotten.  But  what  cared  we  for  the  hoary  claims  of  the  god  of  the 
sea  ?  In  Yankee  land  we  only  knew  him  as  the  slave  of  trade,  and 
his  modem  worshippers  are  the  sons  of  mammon,  whose  homage  is 
bought  by  the  round  dollars  he  nets  to  commerce.  So  different  from 
the  ancient  religion  1  We  voted  the  Romans  ancient  fogies ;  and  in 
oblivion  of  them  laughed  and  told  over  the  familiar  jokes  of  our  na- 
tive land* 

All  at  once  we  found  a  Rubicon  iiv  our  way.  On  the  banks  of  the 
little  Silurus  that  crossed  our  path,  where  centuries  before  Spartacns 
of  the  gladiators  was  so  thoroughly  defeated  'by  Crassns,  we  came 
upon  the  brink  of  the  same  ignominy.  As  we  neared  the  wretched 
stream,  we  saw  —  could  not  be  mistaken  —  soldiers!  and  not  the 
shades  of  those  venerable  fellows  of  Crassus,  but  actual,  filthy  Neapoli- 
tan soldiers.  Before  we  could  well  guess  what  new-  tortures  these ' 
grim  servants  of  tyranny  were  to  practise  upon  their  usual  victims, 
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strangers,  the  word  'passports'  startled  us.  We  smiled  at  the  old 
triok,  for  we  knew  they  were  all  right ;  bat  alas !  they  said  nothing 
about  Peesto.  Our  laughter  became  hollow,  and  our  jokes  withered. 
It  was  in  vain  we  reported  what  the  police  said  as  to  a  *  Tise  *  in  the 
dominions.  If  the  goyemment  did  stultify  itseli^  it  was  no  business 
of  intruding  strangers.  No,  we  must  go  back ;  not  one  step  farther 
toward  P»stum.  To  no  purpose  we  brought  out  our  beet  sophistries ; 
argued  and  entreated :  our  ruins  were  fading  fast  from  us.  But  O 
foolishness  of  men !  .We  feared  frail  Neapolitans ;  we  had  our  *  open 
sesame '  with  us  for  such  men  as  these,  and  had  forgotten  to  use  it. 
Strange  to  forget  a  power  that  has  rarely  failed  among  the  children 
of  men;  a  power  that  controls  the  forces  of  this  world,  and  with 
which  Archimedes  —  pity  he  was  so  stupid  —  might  have  made  an 
impression  on  it,  that  he  vainly  sought  in  mechanics ;  the  only  power 
that  the  Neapolitan  State  knows  from  the  throne  to  the  duane,  and 
which  could  keep  in  ceaseless  slavery  the  entire  kingdom.  Such  is 
the  power  of  the  vile  stuff  lago  believed  in.  We  slipped  the  shining 
douceurs  into  the  temporizing  palms  of  the  enemy,  and  O  potent 
spell !  the  stem  bravery  of  these  true  chtimpions  of  a  rotten  dynasty 
melted  away,  and  fiery  Mars  became  a  bleating  lamb !  Verily  there 
is  a  power  among  men  '  mighter  *  than  both  *  the  pen  and  the  sword.' 
Our  die  being  cast  in  luck,  and  we  safely  over  our  Rubicon,  we  had 
more  orange-groves,  more  solitude  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  prograoune 
time  we  strained  our  eyes  upon  sundry  gray  tops  and  gray  columns 
that  grew  into  our  temples. 

We  had  learned  a  lesson  or  two  as  travellers,  and  one  was,  that 
travelling  was  a  regular  business,  to  be  looked  after  as  any  other  hard 
work  in  this  probationary  state,  and  that  it  is  sound  policy  in  the 
traveller  to  be  internally  all  right.  True  to  our  philosophy  and  to 
certain  instincts  not  so  ethical,  that  owed  their  vigor  to  four  hours'  jolt- 
ing, we  went  directly  into  the  details  of  that  anomaly,  incident  sdike 
to  excursions  and  picnics,  a  cold  collation  ;  and  we  ignored  all  ruins, 
until  we  had  done  the  business  for  the  kindly  viands  in  our  baskets. 
It  was  a  dangerous  system  of  tactics,  perhaps,  in  sight-seemg ;  we 
heard  of  an  instance  where  it  proved  fiital.  The  story  was  told  of 
some  amateur  pilgrims  to  one  of  our  battle-fields  at  home,  who  per- 
haps not  wisely  but  too  really,  si^ered  the  sun  to  go  down  on  their 
preliminary  banquet,  and  alas  I  cruel  stint  to  the  memory  of  heroes, 
had  to  see  the  glories  of  the  field  by  the  foolish  light  of  a  lantern  1 
But  with  the  long  hours  of  an  Italian  day,  Psstum  was  saved  to  us. 
We  approached  the  three  huge  structures,  and  stood  in  their  great 
shadows  in  awe  of  them.  It  was  like  standing  in  the  presence  of  An- 
tiquity herself,  and  we  looked  upon  them  as  the  venerable  representa- 
tives of  the  past,  more  august  than  any  thing  of  pure  art  that  exists 
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upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Almost  three  thousand  years  old ! 
What  can  we  realize  of  such  a  stretch  of  time  in  a  land  where 
cities  are  made  in  place  of  yesterday^s  Indian  huts,  and  where  a 
little  old  smoked  building  of  1600  odd  is  a  wonder  of  age ;  and  yet 
this  old  masonry  we  are  contemplating  has  come  down  from  the  Latin 
kings.  The  temple  of  Neptune  is  almost  a?  perfect  as  when  the  great 
architect  left  it.  From  a  dozen  different  points  you  look  at  it,  and 
a  pure  Gothic  structure,  true  and  more  complete  than  the  Parthenon, 
stands  before  you ;  scarcely  a  piece  has  fallen,  except  here  and  there 
a  fragment  or  a  block  from  cornice  or  entablature,  and  the  ragged 
travertine  of  which  the  temples  are  built  has  only  become  more  eaten 
by  the  moth  of  time.  Enough  remains  of  the  other  two  buildings  to 
show  their  whole  outline  and  character.  The  colunms  of  the  Temple 
of  Keptune  are  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-nine  feet 
in  height,  and  with  the  fixed  ratios  to  the  diameter  and  the  severe 
proportions  of  the  Greek  ideal  about  it,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  roas- 
siveness  of  a  piece  of  architecture  that  may  well  be  a  pure  classic 
model  when  the  Parthenon  has  crumbled  away.  And  these  huge 
^  pillars  and  capitals  and  bases  have  kept  their  &ith  to  the  giant 
building,  and  not  yielded  a  jot  to  the  insinuating  advances  of  time. 
The  eye  may  run  along  the  cornice  and  over  the  score  of  capitals  that 
surround  it,  and  not  one  stone  is  out  of  true  in  all  the  long  row,  in  all 
the  line  that  level  and  plummet  made , centuries  before!  O  ye 
McFlimseys  of  modern  builders !  who  build  your  pretentious  struc- 
tures on  the  unsteady  ten  per  cents  of  the  tenants  in  this  world,  how 
will  your  buildings  stand  the  test  of  two  thousand  years,  though  of 
marble  or  from  Quincy's  granite?  and  though  your  pillars  and 
pediments  imitate  the  temples  of  the  gods,  in  the  busmess  marts  ? 
And  where  will  they  be  beside  the  creations  of  the  poor  unchristian 
Greek,  who  knew  naught  of  stocks  and  bonds,  steam  or  telegraphs,  of 
the  sea  or  the  dry  land  ?  Every  race  that  has  come  and  gone,  so  far 
in  the  divine  polity,  has  had  its  specialty,  and  to  the  Greek  genius 
were  intrusted  the  precious  triumphs  of  art.  Among  the  glories  of  ' 
the  Augustan  age  there  was  no  Parthenon  or  Pa&stum  or  chef  d* 
ceuvres  of  the  native  chisel.  Plenty  of  war,  literature  and  luxury, 
but  their  temples  were  imitations  or  corrupt  copies,  and  the  people  of 
Rome  sent  to  Athens  for  their  sculptors. 

Of  the  two  other  ruins,  one  is  a  smaller  temple,  small  only  in  com- 
parison with  pillars  still  standing,  but  with  cornices  and  gables  ragged 
and  fallen ;  the  other  is  a  square  kind  of  structure  or  inclosure,  for 
some  of  the  specialties  of  the  old  worship,  perhaps  the  Rathhaus  of 
Psestum,  for  the  assemblage  of  the  people,  from  which  you  miss  some 
of  the  great  gray  travertine  pillars,  and  find  chasms  where  you  must 
supply  capitals  and  long  blocks  in  the  entablal^ure ;  and  yet,  where 
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the  masonry  stands  oat,  yielding  inch  by  inch  only  to  the  enemy  of 
all  created  things,  with  all  the  breeches  that  time's  battering  ram  has 
forced  into  these  bulwarks  of  trarertine,  not  forgetting  that  their 
roofless  state  is  owing  not  to  the  caprice  of  time,  but  to  the  instinct 
of  the  architect,  who  thought  the  blue  canopy  the  only  fit  coyering 
for  these  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  some  two  thousand  years  have 
dealt  yery  kindly  with  these  creations  of  man  —  better  than  with  the 
fame  of  the  builders  or  architects.  The  thing  made  has  outlasted  the 
yery  memory  of  the  maker.  The  dolphin  and  the  syren,  standing  oat 
in  relief  on  the  key-stones  of  arches  still  standing  among  the  ruined 
walls,  anomalously  enough  keep  aliye  the  superstitions  of  a  race  that 
have  themselyes,  all  but  their  ruins,  passed  to  oblivion.  There  are 
still  visible  in  the  travertine  of  the  pillars,  perfect  forms  of  petrified 
reeds  and  leaves,  once  flourishing  in  a  quiet  and  homely  vegetable 
state  ages  before  these  sons  of  the  gods  were  bom.  Here  is  a  '  sermon 
in  the  rocks,'  to  read  on  ambition  1  Every  vestige  of  the  men  who 
made  these  places,  or  needed  them  for  the  sublimities  of  any  invented 
worship,  has  clean  gone  forever  —  race,  tribe,  stock,  language,  wholly 
rooted  out;  no  living  habitation  within  stadia j  no  shelter  except 
a  brace  of  shiftless  Italian  bams.  Such  a  present  to  account  for  such 
a  past ! 

The  Oscans  have  a  tradition  that  .£neas  landed  on  these  shores. 
Perhaps  the  wandering  Trojan  stumbled  on  these  temples,  or  more 
heroically  himself,  the  pioiis  son  of  a  goddess  had  these  solid  testi- 
monials reared  to  Neptune,  in  dogged  payment  of  some  fitful  vow  to 
the  powers  of  the  sea.  Five  miles  from  here  they  tell  of  a  temple 
built  by  Jason  when  exploring  for  that  aurean  myth,  the  legend  of 
which  has  inflamed  the  youth  of  generations.  Perhaps  the  crew  of 
that  ancient  craft,  the  ^  Argo,'  came  to  their  senses  hereabcftits,  and, 
cured  of  the  gold-fever,  of  which  richer  subjects  in  the  enlightened 
ages  have  got  well,  found  fi»me  by  the  solid  creations  of  their  Greek 
genius  more  enduring  than  gold,  more  ^  paying '  than  fleece.  The 
classic  fimcy  might  run  riot  in  building  over  again  these  mysterious 
ruins.  No  mortal  can  now  tell  whence  these  builders  came,  or  whither 
they  went,  except  under  the  sod  —  the  goal  of  all  us.  The  mark  of 
the  race  only  is  here;  the  stock  that  built  the  Parthenon  made 
Paastum ;  and  if  they  did  not  scratch  their  names  on  the  stones,  they 
left  their  indelible  traces  behind  them: 

'Si  monnineiita  reqnirls 
Circnmspice/ 

Moraliring  over  these  things,  we  searched  around  for  the  proper  relics 
to  adom  the  deserted  hearth  in  &therland ;  the  relics  which  it  is  part  of 
the  traveller's  religioi^  to  lug  away  with  him  from  every  spot  that  is 
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thoroughly  *  done : '  and  the  ready  guide  bartered  to  us  ugly,  shape- 
less coins  and  images,  purporting  to  vary  in  ,age  from  two  to  four 
thousand  years ;  manufactured  no  doubt  in  gross  in  the  curious  factory 
of  some  Italian  Yankee;  and  the  spurious  pieces  are  now  actually 
among  the  Penates,  with  kindred  stuff  from  other  shrines  of  the  past. 
With  wavering  credulity,  the  fruit  of  countless  impositions,  we 
crammed  into  the  knapsack,  to  wither,  one  or  two  of  the  few  roses  of 
PeBstum,  that,  as  Virgil  says  in  our  old  copy  of  the  *  Georgics,'  bloom 
twice  a  year : 

'  FoMTTAN  et  plngnes  hortos  qns  cura  colendl 
Ornaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosarU  Pastl' 

Then  leaving  the  old  ruins  to  their  loneliness,  we  came  back  by  moon- 
light the  same  deserted  road  by  the  sea.  In  the  freshness  of  morning, 
we  were  bearing  along  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  sail  from  S&lemo 
to  Amalfi,  creeping  along  in  the  shade  of  the  ragged,  classic  cliffs, 
with  Italian  boatmen,  passably  clean,  singing  the  airs  from  Yerdi,  and 
interluding  with  the  just  as  enjoyable  music  of  t^eir  own  tongue.  It 
was  the  very  way  to  approach  Amalfi ;  floating  into  the  slimy  old  city, 
from  the  waters  she  ruled  so  long  in  the  listless  pace  of  all  things 
Italian,  with  Italian  music  to  dream  back  the  decayed  romance  of  the 
middle  ages  that  hangs  about  it,  and  to  people  the  rich  old  buildings 
that  grow  up  at  yoUr  approach.  After  a  sturdy  breakfast  in  the 
&mous  old  town,  where  we  put  our  boatmen  upon  a  tub  of  maccaroni, 
to  enjoy  a  sight  of  that  Italian  specialty,  eating  maccaroni  with  the 
fingers  —  we  left  Amalfi  in  a  more  subdued  state  of  mind,  and  threw 
away  our  poetry  and  romance  upon  miserable  donkies.  The  usual 
wrestling  with  the  beasts  and  toil  up  the  mountain-sides,  brought  us 
to  that  Pisgah  of  these  profane  parts,  where  we  had  at  once  before  us 
the  promised  shores  of  Naples,  and  the  one  bay  of  all  the  world ;  and 
behind,  the  far-stretching  bay  of  Salerno,  with  the  cities  we  had  left 
in  the  distance.  Here,  before  this  scene,  the  German  wanderer  would 
have  laid  down  his  staff,  in  obedience  to  a  saying  of  iatherland,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost : 

'Neapel  zu  sehen  und  dann  sterben.' 

This  sight  of  the  gala  city  warrants  the  whole  extravagance  of  the 
thought.  But  we,  your  practical  Yankees,  still  pattered  on  down  the 
hill-sides  through  streets  of  drying  maccaroni  in  the  villages,  down 
into  Castel-a-mare,  a  name  that  melts  in  the  mouth ;  and  finally  aired 
our  national  spirit,  before  being  locked  into  the  cars  of  the  last  train 
for  Naples,  by  a  characteristic  race  of  our  fleet  donkies  through  the 
shouting  and  staggered  crowds  of  indolent  Italians,  who  had,  and 
have,  and  always  to  the  end  of  time,  will  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
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A  LAT  tVHO  AT  ▲  MrVQVaAUrAI  TABOR-MATCII. 

Now  rest  jrour  riral  fires  a  space,  and,  patient  to  my  strain, 

Come  gather  round,  ye  marksmen  bold,  and  list  eadi  raddy  swain : 

For  I  would  sing  a  wondrous  tale,  as  yet  in  song  untold, 

A  Tenerable  legend  of  the  merry  days  of  old ; 

The  merry  days  when  dark-eyed  stags,  with  antlers  branching  wide, 

Came  bounding  o*er  the  frosty  hills  to  sip  Swatara^s  tide ; 

When  fitrmers  hale  with  hound  and  gun  would  sally  forth  at  mom 

To  track  the  burly  bear  along  his  path  of  trodden  com. 

And  when  amid  the  joTial  hunt  the  hom*8  shrill-echoing  sound 

Oft  called  the  blithe  brigade  of  chase  some  forest  terror  round. 

And  panther-fight  And  wolf-belay  the  day's  adventures  crowned. 

It  was  a  rare  December  dawn ;  the  air  was  sharp  and  dear, 

When  mustered  at  their  rendezvous  the  hunters  of  the  deer. 

A  sturdy  crew  of  stalwart  port  and  hardy  visage  brown  ; 

Of  steadiest  hand  and  keenest  eye,  all  marksmen  of  renown. 

Bold  Bludgeon  of  the  Bottom,  famed  for  rifle  long  and  true ; 

And  Chunk,  whose  eye  his  comrades  swore  could  bore  a  mill-stone  through : 

And  Bulrush  Bolt,  the  strong  of  arm,  whom  lamps  of  evil  fire 

One  night  delusive  lured  astray,  and  left  knee-deep  in  mire; 

And  ScROP  who  spied  a  bear  at  eve  a-crouching  in  his  rye, 

Drew  sight,  let  fly,  and  came  in  time  to  see  his  cart-horse  die ; 

And  DoRNUCK,  noted  forest  scout  I  a  deadly  shot  was  he! 

Some  say  off'-hand  at  fifty  yards  he  hit  a  skipping  flea ! 

(Apart  he  stood,  and  chewed  his  quid  and  looked  complacent  on, 

While  cheerful  'neath  their  shaggy  brows  his  steady  blue  eyes  shone ;) 

And  Pat,  the  jolly  chopper's  son ;  and  Bushkl  quick  and  ware ; 

With  Banot,  who,  when  cooning  once,  was  caught  in  possum-snare. 

Not  yet  the  morning  sun  had  lit  the  mountain  summits  gray, 
When  posted  up  the. mountain's  side  the  hunters  lurking  lay; 
Close  crouched  along  the  narrow  paths  through  which  the  rambling  deer 
Were  wont  to  seek  the  grassy  swards,  or  tumbling  torrents  clear. 
Far  up  the  rugged  heights  advanced,  where  rose  the  knotty  pines, 
And  reared  the  ash  his  leafless  limbs,  o'ercrept  with  tangled  vines. 
Low  ambushed  in  the  underwood,  stout  Scrop,  with  wary  eye. 
Surveyed  the  pathway's  trodden  length,  th'  approaching  deer  to  spy. 
Stem  through  the  dark-green  laurel  leaves  uprose  his  trusty  gun, 
And  brightly  through  its  tattered  sheath  his  hunting-whittle  shone : 
His  heart  beat  high  with  grateful  rye,  and  inly  oft  he  swore. 
That  when  a  deer  should  pass  his  fire,  the  Devil  must  run  on  four. 
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While  thus  he  yauntftil  TOwed,  he  saw  the  distant  laurels  moTe, 
And  two  ferocious  eyes  glare  down  the  pathway  from  above, 
And  sudden  with  a  savage  bound  a  creature  sprang  to  sight, 
And  down  the  path  with  rapid  trot  approached  the  hidden  wight 
Gold  ran  the  startled  blood  of  Scbop,  and  pale  his  yisage  grew, 
And  to  his  beating  heart  thick  fears  and  dread  misgivings  flew. 
Such  eyes,  such  fimgs,  on  harmless  beast  did  ever  mortal  see? 
A  wolf —  a  ravenous,  murderous  itolf  the  creature  sure  must  be  t 
With  trembling  hand  he  raised  his  tube,  the  fatal  spring  let  fly  — 
The  bullet  missed  its  deadlier  aim,  but  grazed  the  creature's  thigh, 
And,  howling  loud,  with  desperate  bounds  the  grounded  wolf  sped  by. 

Then  up  sprang  Scrop  with  nimble  haste,  and  raised  a  huge  halloo, 
'A  wolf!  a  wolf  I  shoot,  Bludgeon,  shoot !    Do  n't  let  the  varmint  through  1 ' 
Inmaediate  Bludgbon  also  roared,  and  BAin)T  sped  the  cry. 
And,  bull-like,  bellowing,  Bushel,  Pat,  and  Chunk  and  Bolt  reply. 
Then  fast  as  ran  the  frightened  wolf  the  gauntlet  of  his  foes, 
In  crashing  chorus  rifle-crack  on  rifle-crack  arose ; 
And  fh>m  his  bushy  covert  forth  each  hunter  ardent  leapt, 
And  down  the  path  in  mad  pursuit  tumultuous  shouting  swept 
All  save  the  veteran  forest-scout,  who  saw  the  wolf  limp  by. 
And  instant  lowered  the  deadly  g^n  he  half  had  raised  on  high, 
And  stared  apace  with  wondering  gaze,  then  chuckling  turned  away  — 
Nor  OQce  again  was  he  beheld  on  that  illustrious  day. 

Nigh  to  a  bubbling  deer-spring,  stretched  a  prostrate  sapling  o'er. 
The  hunters  found  the  lifeless  beast,  his  hair  all  stiff  with  gore. 
With  loud  hurrahs  they  hailed  the  sight,  and  eager  drew  around, 
And  straight  with  fresh-cut  hickory  twigs  his  sinewy  legs  they  bound : 
A  sturdy  pole  they  stuck  between,  and  thus  with  shout  and  song, 
On  homeward  track  they  bore  their  spoils  triumphantly  along. 
Each  house  they  passed  poured  forth  a  crowd  the  grizzly  prize  to  see. 
And  all  the  oountT*  echoed  with  their  noisy  jubilee. 

The  train  drew  up  at  Bludgeon's  door,  where  Scrop  with  whittle  keen. 

Soon  from  the  stiffening  body  trinuned  the  wirminVi  shaggy  skin ; 

And  next,  to  gain  the  wondrous  fat  for  magic  virtues  known, 

Chunk  carved  the  carcass  breast  and  back,  and  shaved  the  flesh  fit>m  bone. 

Bludgeon  into  a  roasting-pan  the  chosen  morsels  stored ; 

Pat  fed  the  fires,  and  in  a  horn  the  precious  extract  poured. 

Meanwhile  upon  the  jaw-bones  Bolt  his  anxious  labor  spent — 

The  jaw-bones  rich  with  charms  against  all  sorcerous  devilment 

}^o  amulet  has  e'er  been  known  to  match,  the  wolf-tooth's  might ; 

Mad  dogs  and  snakes  will  fly  the  man  who  holds  it  up  to  sight : 

Not  e'en  the  horse-shoe,  tempered  thrice  and  pierced  with  cross-head  nail, 

Can  so  o'er  all  the  spells  and  rage  of  evil  powers  prevail. 

Bolt  quarried  out  the  ivory  horde,  and,  on  a  shoe-latch  strung. 

Beneath  his  vest  around  his  neck  the  potent  trophy  hung. 
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Jack  SPLiifTSB  was  «  joTul  soul  who  lored  his  dog  and  gon, 
And  led  the  iane  in  any  kind  of  rough-and-tumble  fun : 
But  now  he  sat  before  his  door  with  dark  and  moody  brow, 
And  oft  he  ripped  an  oath  aloud  and  oft  he  muttered  low. 
A  fortnight  since,  while  scouting  out  before  the  break  of  daj, 
A  vagrant  fox  had  lured  his  best  and  bravest  dog  awaj ; 
To-day  bis  three  young  hounds  had  tracked  and  brought  a  bear  to  stand ; 
The  rascal  beast  had  fought  for  life,  and  whipped  them  all  off-hand. 
Blithe  Jack  was  sore  distressed  at  heart,  and  vexed  with  adverse  luck ; 
The  bear  he  cursed  for  standing  fight,  the  hounds  for  want  of  pluck. 
Much  he  bemoaned  his  Jowlkb's  loss  — the  dog  without  a  peer  I 
'  Had  but  his  tail  been  there,*  he  vowed  '  the  bear  would  now  be  here !  * 

Just  then  before  him  Dornuck  stood,  and  thus  in  greeting  cried : 
'  News,  Jolly  JacI  !  a  wolf's  been  shot,  and  Blvdobon  has  his  hufe  I 
A  famous  beast,  with  brindled  hair,  and  ears  a-slouchin*  o'er : 
I  saw  the  critter  pass  and  thought  I  seed  him  once  afore. 
Now  let  your  Jowuw  wag  his  tail  —  a  wolf 's  a  wolf  ye  know; 
If  you  would  speer  a  curious  sight,  stnught  down  to  Blui>qeok*s  go.' 
There  was  a  cunning  twinkle  in  the  hardy  hunter's  eye. 
And  Spuntbb  felt  its  secret  hint  and  reckoned  mischief  ni^. 
He  started  up,  and  frem  his  stall  his  fleetest  nag  he  led, 
The  saddle  strode,  and  down  the  road  in  furious  gallop  sped; 
Sped  on  around  the  saw-mill  dam  and  through  Swatara's  flood. 
Nor  stopped  until  at  Bluoobon's  door  his  panting  sorrel  stood. 
Then  down  he  sprang  with  reckless  haste,  and  rushed  into  the  hall. 
Where  like  a  gallant  trophy  scowled  the  wolf-hide  on  the  wall. 
Around  an  oaken  table  broad  the  doughty  hunters  sat, 
A-drinking  punch,  and  singing  songs,  and  holding  meny  chat ; 
But  as  before  them  Jack  appeared,  they  sudden  all  grew  still, 
For  by  his  cheek  and  by  his  eye  they  guessed  he  came  for  ill 
All  heedless,  Splintbr  crossed  the  hall  trith  large,  impetuous  stride. 
And  fixed  his  gleaming  eye  direct  upon  the  brindled  hide. 
^  Now  by  the  living  powers  1 '  -  he  roared,  and  fiirious  turned  around, 

*  You  11  pay  for  thisJ  ye  mole-eyed  skunks !  and  dearly,  I  '11  be  bound  I 
I  thought  as  much,  but  oh  I  great  snakes  1  to  find  it  aU  come  true ! 
Tou  '11  pay,  my  boys  1  or,  by  my  boots  I  I  '11  bun  ye  black  and  blue  I ' 

*  Pay  what  ? '  cried  Scrop  ;  *  I  guess  you  're  mad  I    That  skin  belongs  to  ut : 
What's  ours  by  right,  we  'II  hold  fast  tight,  in  spite  of  all  your  fuss ; 
That  skin 's  the  wolf's  we  killed — '  •  The  wolf's  I '  the  wrothy  Splinter  cried, 

*  The  wolf's !  —  a$  though  I  did  nH  hnow  my  poor  hit  Joitlet^B  hide/* 

They  took  the  hide  of  Jowlbb  down,  an<f  cast  it  on  the  fire ; 
Ten  dollars,  and  a  soothing  punch,  appeased  Jack  Splintbb's  ire. 
The  hapless  Bulbvsh  firom  his  neck  removed  his  grinning  trust, 
And  with  a  rusty  hammer  beat  the  amulet  to  dust : 
While  in  the  silent  hour  of  night  forth  stole  the  sober  Pat, 
And  far  into  the  saw-mill  dam  he  pitched  the  horn  and  fat 
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'  lo  giadicherei  ottimameDte  fatto  che  noi,  si  oome  noi  siamo,  quella  festa,  quella  alle- 
grezza,  quello  piacere  che  noi  potessimo,  prendessimo.'* 

I  SHOULD  think  it  best  for  us  that,  as  we  are,  we  take  such  enjoy- 
ment, such  merriment,  SQch  pleasure  as  we  can.  Such  is  the  senti- 
ment which  Boccaccio  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  fiur  Pampinea,  speak- 
ing amid  the  horrors  of  plague-stricken  Florence.  If  her  six  gay 
companions  accepted  it  as  wise  and  practical,  how  much  more  does  it 
dommend  itself  to  us  now  and  here. 

We  live  in  a  world  pronounced  good  when  made,  and  if  it  have  de- 
teriorated somewhat  because  of  the  hard  usage  we  have  since  put  it 
to,  still  it  is  very  &r  from  being  the  dull  prison-house  that  well-meaning 
but  mistaken  ascetism  and  devout  dyspepsia  would  represent  it.  The 
morning  stars  sang  together  in  solemn  gladness  over  the  finished 
work.  Still  the  sun  shines  down  upon  it,  and  the  ripe  harvests  and 
meadows  gay  with  flowers,  return  the  smile,  while  through  them  run 
the  laughing  brooks,  and  the  leaves,  kissed  by  the  toying  winds,  *  clap 
their  little  hands  in  glee.*  While  not  complsuning  of,  or  shutting  our 
minds  to,  the  lessons  taught  by  stormy  skies  and  scowling  heavens, 
we  shall  not  then  do  unwisely  to  improve  the  holy  sunshiny  days ;  to 
seize  all  passing  occasions  of  enjoyment,  thankfully  making  the  most 
of  them.  These  occasions,  if  we  will  but  be  on  the.  outlook  for  them, 
are  not  at  all  rare.  Close  by  the  thorn  that  wounds,  oftenest  grows 
heart's  ease  that  cures,  which  it  were  better  to  pluck  and  apply  than 
to  dolefully  count  the  slow  drops  of  blood ;  where  the  path  is  steepest 
and  roughest,  thence,  if  we  will  look  up*  we  may  catch  glimpses  of  a 
fairer  promised  land ;  bright  threads  of  hope  are  shot  through  the 
very  pall  of  sorrow ;  the  rainbow  is  punted  on  the  storm  itself.  Lit- 
tle joys  enlarge  by  close  observation  as  little  sorrows  do ;  held  near 
enough,  will  quite  overshadow  these  last.  Use  it  thriftily,  and  jon 
find  that 

'  Onb  loTing  houre 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense : 
A  dram  of  sveete  is  worth  a  pound  of  sowre.' 

As  Richter  happily  illustrates  when  treating  of  the  little  pleasures: 
^  Let  the  gnats  upon  the  wall  amuse  as  well  as  irritate  you.' 

Far  be  from  me  the  folly  of  an  unbecoming  levity  on  the  occasions  of 
seriousness  that  life  so  often  furnishes.  A  tear  for  the  departed  friend ; 
mindful  consideration  for  the  feeling  of  others  mourning  the  loss  of 
one,  when  they  go  like  one  in  the  dark,  vainly  groping  for  some  sup- 
port ;  solemnity  in  God's  house,  though  it  be  but  for  form's  sake  in 
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want  of  a  better  motive.    Bat  in  general,  though  life  is  a  battle,  yet 
shall  we  give  none  the  less  lusty  strokes  if  we  march  singing  to  the 
conflict ;  if  we  make  merry  around  the  home  camp-fire  when  the  jour- 
nal strife  is  ended.    By  the  good  gifts  of  memory,  perception,  and 
anticipation,  our  mysterious  being  is  multiplied  as  it  were  three-fold. 
This  is  not  a  strikingly  novel  proposition,  but  I  must  think  an  btelli- 
gent  recognition  of  it  would  be  as  good  as  new  to«  some  who  make 
the  common  confusion  of  long- familiarity  with  knowledge.    For  they 
are  forever  playing  the  sexton  to  the  joys  of  the  past  instead  of  lear- 
ing  it  to  bury  its  own  dead ;  or  their  anticipations  are  overhung  with 
weeping-willows,  or  the  image  of  death  is  attendant  phymcian  to  their 
sickly  pleasures;   with  them  the  present  is  but  a  standing^point 
whence  they  look  back  with  regret  and  forward  with  dread ;  and 
they  tremble  to  feel  their  foothold  slide  from  under  them;  as  in 
German  etymology,  the  gifts  are  become  poisons.     But  really,  this 
present  is  a  free  space  in  which  to  cherish  grateful  recollectiona, 
to  enjoy  matured  fruitions,  to  hope  for  better  things.     It  is  of  no 
good,  selfish  or  absolute,  to  mourn  lost  firiends  always.    The  affec- 
tions that  rested  on  them  may  turn  to  others.     Surely  they  are 
still  to  be  remembered,  but  rather  for  the  long  time  of  their  lives  than 
in  the  moment  of  their  deaths ;  rather  by  what  was  gwned,  and  ia 
still  held  from  them,  than  by  what  was  lost  in  them.    Let  their 
images  be  set  up  forever  in  the  memory,  but  do  not  for  that  turn 
memory  into  a  graveyard.    I^  as  poets  smg,  they  may  still  be  about 
us,  our  prolonged  sadness  cannot  add  to  their  spirit's  peace.    Shall  I 
let  pass  the  good  things  of  this  world  that  with  such  zest  we  were 
used  to  share  together,  because  thou,  dear  friend,  art  gone  to  a  better  ? 
Perhaps  very  long  sorrow  at*our  loss  is  not  the  finest  tribute  of  friend- 
ship.   A  sympathy  with  others  in  their  afiliction  has  stood  always  in 
high  repute,  is  always  commended  and  recommended.    But  there  are 
sympathies  of  all  kinds.    If  I  weep  with  those  that  weep,  shall  I  not 
rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  ?  and  so,  adding  to  the  amount  and 
prolonging  the  season  of  my  neighbor's  etitertainment,  help  my  own 
digestion  the  while. 

A  notion  prevails  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  gayety  and 
religion  or  wisdom.  For  this  notion's  prevalence  we  have  partly  to 
thank  those  dear  old  Puritan  grim-wiga  of  blessed  memory.  They  in- 
deed had  small  cause  for  merriment  in  this  world ;  their  cast-ironneas 
of  nature  was,  in  their  circumstances,  desirable,  and  remams  admirable. 
But  my  dear  Sir,  or  Madam,  why*  should  you,  surrounded  with  all 
physical  comforts,  take  the  matter  so  gravely?  Bearing  in  mind  that 
we  are  weak  and  evil  —  and  looking  as  sour  as  verjuice,  does  not 
strengthen  or  sanctify  us — we  should  be  awed  and  humbled ;  but  again, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  although  we  are  weak  and  evil,  there  are  ways 
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provided,  we  Bhoold  be  right  wisely  glad.  Surely  oar  religion  has  its 
bright  as  well  as  its  dark  side ;  more  pity  that  aD^  good  men  should 
wrong  themselyes  and  prejudice  others  against  a  cause  they  would 
recommend,  by  acting  the  part  of  those  '  fools '  of  whom  Fuller  speaks, 
.  *  who  to  persuade  men  that  angels  lodged  in  their  hearts,  hung  a  devil 
for  a  sign  in  their  &ces,'  who  se^  to  walk  the  heavenly  road,  as  it 
were,  backward,  their  eyes  and  imaginations  forever  turned  on  the 
other  place.  Such  should  remember  that  worthy  Mr.  Perkins  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author, '  who  would  pronounce  the  word  damn 
with  such  an  emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  for  a 
good  while  after;'  yet  mark;  'on  the  least  acquaintance  he  was 
merry  and  very  familiar.'  Clergymen  in  the  pulpit  —  out  of  it,  so 
far  as  my  small  but  valued  acquaintance  extends  in  that  direction,  they 
are  as  hilarious  a  class  of  men  as  any  other  —  are  expected  always  to 
be  'grave  ;  I  do  not  comprehend  why.  The  solemnity  of  most  of  the 
topics  on  which  they  treat  demands,  of  course,  solemnity  of  manner ; 
still, 

• *  quanquam  ridentem  dicere  veram 

Quidvetat?' 

The  D.D.8  might  sometimes  be  blandi  Doctores  without  desecrating 
their  office  ;  they  would  rather  strengthen  their  proper  ii^uence  by 
occasionally  giving  crustula  of  humor  and  wit  to  their  hearers.  Wit 
and  humor  have  been  the  most  potent  arms  directed  against  Christ- 
ianity by  its  comparatively  weak  assailants ;  why  not  direct  them  in 
return  against  the  adversary  ?  As  has  been  said,  the  devil  ought  not 
to  have  all  the  best  tunes.  Little  sins  will  fly  before  ridicule  that  strut 
defiance  to  grave  denunciation  ;  stem  reproof,  too  disproportioned  to 
the  offence,  overshoots  its  mark,  where  the  lighter  shaft  of  satire 
strikes  home.  But  I  wander  from  my  province.  The  conscientious 
clergyman  exposed,  in  his  unresting,  laborious  profession,  to  the  most 
unreasonable  criticism  from  an  audience  differing  in  its  wants,  tastes, 
judgments,  has  enough  already  to  find  fiiult  with  him. 

Morose  noodles  are  fond  of  quoting  in  a  snarling  way,  Goldsmith'^ 
line  in  the  'Deserted  Village,'  that,  following  the  description  of  the* 
ale-house,  reads : 

'  Where  the  loud  laugh  bespeaks  the  yacant  mind.' 

They  give  it  an  application  that  the  good-natured  man  never  dreamed 
of,  and  would  not  thank  them  for  suggesting.  Supposing  what  they 
would  imply  were  true,  that  laughter  does  betoken  an  habitually 
vacant  mind.  This  entire  emptiness  were  better  than  the  perennial 
dolefulness  of  the  Misses  and  Messrs.  Wickhams,  which  indicates  a 
stock  of  harmful  rubbish  in  the  head,  whence  exhale  bad  humors  that 
smother  and  begloom  intellect  and  sensibilities ;  wherein  are  gener^ 
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ated  orotohett,  maggots,  whims,  ocmeeitSy  all  peevish,  earkiiig,  balefhL 
Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  the  mental  powers  than  to  grant  them 
an  occasional  yacation,  relax  the  over-tension,  restore  the  elastioity 
and  relnvigorate  them  for  new  exertion ;  and  nothing  so  well  brings 
about  all  these  desirable  ends  as  a  good  thoroughgoing  langh.  It 
reaches  to  all  parts,  body,  soul,  and  intellect.  Firstly,  it  promotes  di- 
gestion, and,  as  a  consequence,  internal  peace.  It  is  Bacon,  I  thinks 
who  says  that  rebellions  of  the  stomach  are  the  worst  in  their  kind* 
This  organ,  by  the  way,  has  more  to  do  with  the  morals  of  half  the 
world  than  their  consciences,  as  I  intend  showing  in  a  future  essay. 
To  return  to  the  laugh.  What  Burton  says  of  the  effects  of  sleep 
may  be  said  of  it,  for  it  does,  as  it  were,  *  moysten  and  &tten  the 
body ;  *  he  instances  the  good  case  in  which  dormice  awaken  from 
their  long- hybernation ;  I  adduce  the  waists  of  most  merry  men. 
Then  it  shakes  out  the  wrinkles  from  the  heart,  leaving  no  cranmes 
for  corroding  anxiety  and  malice  and  all  uncharitableness  to  cling  in ; 
blue  devils  scamper  away  before  it ;  it  dispels  the  fogs  that  hang  over 
the  intellect,  as  Jove's  thunder  purifies  the  atmosphere,  leaving  per- 
ception and  judgment  clear.  In  fine,  as  one  says  who  speaks  with 
authority,  having  laughed  much  himself  and  been  the  cause  of  much 
laughter  in  others,  who  bearing  his  many  trials  not  patiently  but  jest- 
ingly snapped  his  fingprs  at  what  others  would  have  jg^aned  over ; 
as  Hood  says,  ^  it  expands  the  chest,  enlarges  the  heart,  quickens  the 
circulation,  and  'like  a  trumpet  makes  the  spirits  dance.*  * 

*  TuiRK  are  a  tort  of  meo»  whose  Titages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wifldom,  grajrity,  profound  conceit/ 

And  sometimes  they  do  obtain  such  a  garment  as  they  .desire.  I 
think  that  this  kind  of  people  could  not  indeed  do  better  —  verily, 
speaking  would  be  their  undoing.  This  appearance,  as  if  they  were  like 
that  owl  we  read  of,  which  *•  kept  up  a  devil  of  a  thinking,'  is  rather 
a  narrow  base  for  a  reputation  to  rest  on  ;  its  steady,  perpendicular 
maintenance  is  excusable.  But  it  is  still  the  truth  that  Trophonias' 
cave  is  no  temple  of  wisdom  in  any  kind ;  gravity  no  necessary  sign, 
test  or  product  of  it.  Here  come  willing  witnesses  to  support  the 
proposition.  There  is  Democritus,  the  Bacon  of  antiquity,  a  constant 
laugher  among  the  foolish  Abdcrites.  Socrates,  though  deformity 
and  a  shrew  were  against  him,  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  gloomy 
man.  Martin  Luther  played  softly  on  his  flute,  and  drank  his  glass, 
and  blithely  sang : 

'  Who  loves  not  women,  wine,  and  song, 
Lireth  a  fool  his  whole  life  long/ 
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nor  ever  dishonored  his  notes.  Cromwell  loved  his  bout  and  jest  with 
his  soldiery;  no  weak  men,  he  nor  they.  Nay,  Milton,  the  mspired, 
wrote  '  L'Allegro '  almost  not  mferior  to  his  greater  poem.  Wisdom 
may  dress  in  motley  as  weU  as  in  black.  Rabelais,  Richtcr,  Sterne, 
are  sound  moralUts  in  their  way,  as  sound  as  though  they  were  quite 
unreadaWy  dull;  and  I  wUl  add  Swift,  although  he  was  diseasedly 
cross  and  dirty  sometimes;  and  Boocacdo,  who  gives  me  my  text,  as 
he  has  given  me  many  other  things,  directly  or  remodelled  by  other 
PoetS^a'thoush^ometimg  be^rows^ewhat  too^y  for  innocence. 

Emerging  from  a  forest,  the  King  reined  up  hb  steeds  for  a  moment. 
A  steep  iced  slope  was  before  him,  descending  to  a  valley.  In  the 
valley  was  a  river.  The  stream  was  frozen  at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
bat  a  mile  above  a  cataract  was  visible  where  a  tributary  torrent  issu- 
ing from  the  forest  delivered  its  waters  into  the  broken  bed  of  the 
river  through  a  gulf,  frightful  with  rocks  and  ice.  Perhaps  half  that 
distance  below  the  bed  of  the  main  stream  itself  sank,  and  one  stand- 
__  jjlgjwhei2_theJKjyjgj||^^|d^^|^^ 


No  hand  doth  pluck  for  me  the  golden  flowers. 
Since  thou  art  gone,  my  noble  lord :  alone 

I  coant  the  going  of  the  slow-paced  hours, 
And  bUU  do  hope,  though  my  sweet  hope  is  flown. 

Adown  the  path  no  foot  but  mine  doth  brush 

The  early  dew  from  off  the  lush,  rank  grass : 
Within  the  flowering  peach,  tlie  tawny  thrush 
.    Doth  break  the  air  with  music,  as  I  pass. 

And  all  the  golden  joys  of  other  times 
Come  back  in  the  still  hushes  of  his  song : 

I  hear  again  your  roice  repeat  the  rhymes, 
The  graceful  rhymes  that  to  those  days  belong. 

And  in  my  pain,  I  shriek  your  name  aloud : 
I  cry:  why  did  you  go,  my  love,  my  lord  ? 

Why  should  you  stay,  O  man,  so  brave  and  proud  ? 
Grown  strange  and  cold  at  one  reproving  word. 

Come  back,  my  love :  all  that  you  ask  I  give. 
From  red-mouthed  kisses  rained  upon  your  eyes. 

To  endless  faith,  if  I  may  only  live 
In  the  sweet  bliss  your  presence  now  denies. 
WaUriown,  (iT.  T.,)  Jan.  1S60. 
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i^d  crotoheti,  maggots,  whims,  ocmeeits,  aU  peerish,  easing,  balefoL 
Notbmg  is  more  beneficial  to  the  mental  powers  than  to  grant  them 
an  ocoasional  yacation,  relax  the  over-tension,  restore  the  elasticity 
and  relnvigorate  them  for  new  exertion ;  and  nothing  so  weU  brings 
about  all  these  desirable  ends  as  a  good  thoronghgomg  langh.  It 
reaches  to  all  parts,  body,  soul,  and  intellect.  Firstly,  it  promotes  di. 
gestion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  mtemal  peace.  It  is  Bacon,  I  think, 
who  says  that  rebellions  of  the  stomach  are  the  worst  in  their  kmd. 
This  organ,  by  the  way,  has  more  to  do  with  the  morals  of  half  the 
world  than  their  consciences,  as  I  mtend  showjng  in  a  future  essay. 
To  return  to  the  laugh.  What  Burton  says  of  the  effecta  of  sleep 
may  be  said  of  it,  for  it  does,  as  it  were,  *moy8ten  and  &tten  the 
body ; »  he  instances  the  good  case  in  which  dormice  awaken  from 
their  long- hybernation;  I  adduce  the  waista  of  most  merry  men. 
Then  it  shakes  out  the  wrinkles  from  the  heart,  leaving  no  crannies 
for  corroding  anxiety  and  maUce  and  all  uncharitableness  to  ding  in; 
blue  devUs  scamper  away  before  it ;  it  dispels  the  fogs  that  hang  over 
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plunging  furiously,  and  flinging  their  heads  high  aloft,  notwithstand- 
ing two  sturdy  grooms  hung  on  each  bit. 

The  King  gprang  into  the  sledge,  and  gathered  the  reins  into  one 
hand.  ^  Lot  go,  you  rogues  I  ^  he  cried,  bringing  his  lash  down  thrice 
with  all  his  might  indiscriminately  over  the  flanks  of  horses  and  hostlers; 
*  Let  go,  will  you  ? '  The  steeds  leaped  into  the  air  in  dreadful  rage, 
dashed  the  grooms  under  their  feet,  bounded  forward,  jerked  the 
sledge  over  the  prostrate  hostlers,  and  tore  out  of  the  castle  like  sons 
of  the  whirl-wind,  the  long  lash  of  the  King,  merciless  Norse  Jehu 
that  he  w;i8,  describing  fearful  circles  over  his  head. 

Still  hung  the  moon  in  the  mid-heaven,  and  still  the  great  northern 
stars  Ahone  gloriously  in  the  deeps  of  darkm  «;s.  The  watchman  on 
the  tower  of  the  King^s  gate  stood  looking  at  tlie  awful  brilliance  of 
those  orbs,  and  in  his  heart  did  reverence  to  thcin,  the  champions  that 
girt  themselves  with  fire  and  confronted  with  serene  guardianship  the 
evil  ones,  enemies  of  men,  that  have  their  abode  in  the  outer  blackness 
of  darkness.  The  King's  horses  thundered  through  the  portal  and 
roused  the  watchman  from  his  musing.  ^  King  Rolf  is  loose,'  he  toid, 
^  and  drives  toward  the  Gulf  of  the  North  Fires.  All  the  north-land 
will  be  awakened,  and  high  time  for  it  too.' 

Away,  away,  flew  the  horses  of  the  King.  Winged  lions  were  they 
for  speed  and  fierceness,  'swallowing  the  ground'  in  wrath.  Far 
over  the  plain  they  sped  like  a  scud  of  driftmg  snow,  driven  by  the 
fiercest  gust  of  winter,  and  the  charioteer — Jehu  Barbarossa  that  he 
was  —  standing  in  the  sledge,  whirled  his  lash  and  shouted  as  if  he 
were  a  demon  from  the  infernal  hippodrome.    The  Forest  of  Firs 
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'«?!L----<'r^i^r~"c^^^^^^  and  jest  with 

"l^^'^'^r^l^^  txortbey.  Nay,  MiltoB,  the  inspired, 
"?'  I  y ;  no  ^"*^  "^tt  «ot  iafcrior  lo  his  greater  poem.  Wisdom 
"""%egro'»i'»*»**i  «i  in  black.  Rabelais,  Eichter,  Sterne, 
""^it Uey  "tv^e^w^  «  «ound  as  though  they  were  quite 
"^l^ioralistsi^fyS^lwift,  although  he  was  di^d^ 
are  80UBU  »**  -4  1.  wui  **^^  .        T^    mves  ine  my  text,  as 

^f.^^^^^'^'l  ^v-^rSy  oJ  remodelled  by  other 
cro»  and  d'rty  *°       y  other  things,  directly  innocence. 

he  has  given  «*^^i^e«  he_  JarQr^«>^r^*S„*ed  u^bis  steeds  for  a  moment, 
poets,  atoqnjtliJe^Yrom  a  forest,  the  Rngreineaj^     ^^  ^  ^  I„  ^he 

Emerging  «°  ^„  ^^foro  i"«"'/f.^;^''at  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
A  steep  M>e*  .""^  The  stream  ''^a*  "°"°  *  tributary  torrent  issu- 
valley  ^a«  »«;!',  cataract  was  visible  whe  c  a  tn^^J^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
U  »  ni»«  ffotest  delivered  iW  waters  into  the  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

ing  from  «'^«/'*'!'5f  frightful  with  rocks  »lfjj*'  ^  and  one  stand- 
^fer  through  »  gf^^JJf  the  main  etye''"'^**:^^  ^e/the  brink  of  a 
Stance  below  ^«^^\^eds  halted,  looked  off  over  ^^^^^^^^  .^^ 
J,tt  where  the  Kmg  s  ^.^^^^  ^ith  '*?,f^X  )ur  on  one  side, 

Scond  cataract  2  an  aby^^^  nt'the  firtrel  crowded  its 

-^•^^^  * Ss  to  th^  very  verge  of  J^^^^^^i^pposite  and  above 
and  precipices,  *"  ^^^  other.   The  ^°^  ^d  extended  m  a 

gi  J  timber,  overh^^g  ^^^^.^^j^g  '^PP^trbiCtHl  at  the  point 
^^«^"?trSe  wlS  floor  of  the  nv^r  aW«b^^^^^^  ^^^  .,,1  g 
Xr:?-«:Sdrr.'i^-'  .diointhemountams 
Jings  of  the  forest  seeme  ^^^^  ^^^ 

^^  disclosed  m  the  ^^th  ^"^f  foment  they  stood 

horses  ga^^P^tr^^^Vess  of  their  «P?^J^.VeUc  Niagara  thunder- 

^fety  in  the  ^«7.^J,y«,  with  the  ^f^^X^^  of  *^«  "''""T 
!j  the  bottom  of  the  aoy^^^^^red  the  iron  w  ^^^^^  ^l, 

?og  about  tbe^'^^%ut  on  the  opposite  "f «  ^J^'tte  wedge  of  the 
°bove  their  ^Z"^-,,,  indent  cathedrals,  piercej   y  ^^^  ^^d 
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around  the  arching  precipices,  and  saddenly  sprang  into  a  rast,  open 
space.  The  monarch  drew  the  reins  with  all  his  might,  bnt  did  not 
check  the  headlong  coarse  of  the  horses  till  they  stood  on  the  very 
brink  of  a  chasm  of  appalling  obscurity,  to  which  no  bottom  conld  be 
seen.  Then  they  started  back  in  affright,  and  Rolf,  rough  Jehu  that 
he  was,  leaped  from  his  sledge  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  laid  about 
him  with  both  hands,  cuffing  and  boxing  till  he  Mrly  tumbled  the 
whole  six  heelsover-head  backward  from  the  gulf.  He  then  stood 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  survey  the  place  which  he  had  so  abruptly 
entered.  It  seemed  at  first  sight  a  portion  of  a  vast,  obscure  amphi- 
theatre, inclosing  a  gulf.  One  would  instinctively  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  chasm  at  the  first  to  catch  the  outlines  of  the  opposite  wall,  if  any 
there  were,  but  vision  failed  to  pierce  the  shadows  which  overhung 
that  fearful  pit.  He  might  believe  himself  standing  on  the  coast  of  the 
universe,  with  the  illimitable  Blackness  of  Darkness  before- him.  Just 
at  hand,  it  is  true,  were  walls  of  stupendous  magnitude,  with  their 
curve  visible  for  many  leagues,  sweeping  around  as  if  to  inclose  the 
chasm  with  a  rim ;  but  being  presently  lost  in  the  darkness,  it  could 
not  be  known  whether  the  circuit  was  completed. 

Horrible  was  the  gulf  for  its  blackness  and  unimaginable  depth.  It 
seemed  the  very  shafl  of  hell,  for  truly  the  mouth  of  the  infernal  mines 
eould  not  be  blacker  or  wider  or  deeper.  One  leaping  from  the  wall, 
except  above  the  platform  or  gallery  upon  which  the  viatant  and  his 
horses  stood,  would  fall  plumb  down — down  —  whither  ? 

There  was  something  passing  strange  about  the  obscurity  which 
prevailed  in  the  space.  In  the  world  without,  it  was  high  Arctic 
noon-day,  the  moon  broad  and  wealthy,  and  the  stars  shining  with 
clear  brilliance.  But  the  orb  which  without  hung  fix>m  the  top  of  the 
sky  and  lighted  the  whole  North  with  its  white  lamp,  here  was  seen 
betwixt  two  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  a  dead,  heavy  globe,  almost 
lustreless.  There  were  no  stars  above  the  gulf,  or  beyond  it.  It 
seemed  almost  as  though  a  trunk  of  darkness  rose  from  it  to  the  sky. 
One  entering  this  fearful  place  would  look  to  see  the  prince  of  fidlen 
angels  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  gallery,  and  spreading  wide  his 
vans,  before  he  dropped  his  mighty  bulk  into  that  throat  of  hell. 

King  Rolf  blew  a  loud  blast  upon  his  trumpet.  The  sound  ran 
along  the  wall,  but  of  the  thousand  echoes  whic^  the  clifb  returned, 
none  came  from  beyond  the  gulf.  Thereupon,  there  arose  from  be- 
low, one  of  aged  yet  almost  fierce  aspect,  wearing  a  robe  and  girdle, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  rod. 

« Hail  1  Old  Fire-master,'  the  King  said. 

*  I  heard  thy  horn,  Rolf  of  Northall,'  the  other  said,  *  and  therefore 
J  have  arisen.' 
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*  You  would  hare  heard  it,  old  wizard,  if  you  had  been  in  your 
coffin,'  said  the  King.  '  By  all  the  gods !  I  can  rouse  the  grayeyards 
with  it  if  I  will.' 

*King  Rolf,'  the  Master  of  the  Northfires  said,  *  thou  shouldst  have 
heard  Thor  of  Yalhall  when  he  stood  here  long  ago  and  blew  his 
wooden  horn.  Sach  a  blast  as  the  Norse  god  then  blew,  the  world 
never  heard  before.    Yonder  cliff  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom.' 

*  Who  is  mightier  than  Thor  of  Valhall? '  the  King  swd. 

^  Yet  the  world  will  one  day  hear  a  more  dreadful  blast,  King  Rolf, 
at  the  which  even  the  great  Thor  in  far-off  Valhall  will  start  for 
wonder !    Where  got  you  your  horses,  Rolf? ' 

*  Snow-bom !  storm-born !  old  Fire-master ! '  the  monarch  said,  *and 
they  almost  galloped  into  your  cursed  pit.  They  raced  through  that 
crooked  pass  as  though  they  were  mad.  I  did  barely  rein  them  in  on 
the  gulPs  brink ;  a  yard  further,  and  I  would  have  gone  down  to  thee 
bodily.' 

*  Well  was  it  for  thee,  King  Rolf,'  cried  the  wizard, '  well  was  it 
for  thee  that  thou  didst  not.  None  less  than  the  King  of  high  Yal* 
hall  can  know  the  secrets  of  that  gulf.  Full  well  I  know  that  the 
princes  of  your  race  never  die,  but  that  when  the  messenger  from  that 
far  country  brings  them  the  silver  lash,  then  they  drive  their  horses 
across  the  gods'  bridge  straight  to  the  halls  of  heaven,  but  not  even 
to  them  is  it  permitted  to  behold  the  depths  of  this  pit.  A  thousand 
years  ago,  Harold,  the  son  of  Biom,  ruled  the  north,  and  he  held 
revels  in  the  north  building  with  all  his  lords.  And  in  the  midst  he 
arose  and  said :  *  By  all  gods  and  devils !  I  will  go  down  into  the  Gulf 
of  the  Northfires  this  night.  Let  him  who  dares  follow  me  I '  So 
saying,  he  sprang  into  his  sledge,  and  a  hundred  of  his  lords  took  their 
horses  and  followed  him.  I  stood  here  and  heard  them  coming 
through  the  pass.  They  rode  by  me  swifber  than  the  whirlwind,  and 
leaped  into  the  gulf,  shouting  and  blowing  horns.  *  Go  down  to  your 
damnation,  ye  fools  I '  I  said.  No  eye  above  the  earth  has  seen  them 
since  that  night.  King  Rolf.  Only  the  princes  of  the  north  heavens 
and  I,  the  Master  of  the  Northfires,  know  what  has  befallen  Harold 
and  his  lords.    What  would  you  have  of  me  to-night,  Rolf? ' 

*Fire!  firel  ancient  master,'  the  King  said ;  'fire  to  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  flood ;  to  frighten  the  living,  disturb  the  dead ;  till 
the  whole  earth  shall  believe  that  hell  is  bursting  his  prison,  the  day 
of  wrath  dawning,  the  damned  in  rebellion.  Bum  up  the  whole  night, 
old  wizard ;  I  would  have  you  make  the  sphere  a  hollow  fumace  till 
the  moon  drips  like  melting  iron.  Empty  your  cursed  gulf  of  every 
thing  in  it  —  fire-de\ils,  whatsoever  you  keep  at  the  bottom  there. 
Good  master,  you  have  never  denied  me  all  I  asked  of  you.  Fail  me 
not  to-night.' 
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The  Master  of  the  Northfires  said  nothing,  bat  threw  his  rod  into 
the  gulf.  Thereupon,  in  the  depths  was  heard  a  distant  sound,  as  of  a 
strange  barbaric  music.  Suddenly  a  flame,  thin  and  straight  as  a 
sword,  shot  up  from  the  chasm,  glanced  high  in  air,  and  Tanished. 
For  an  instant  all  was  dark,  and  onlj  the  sound  of  music  was  heard 
far  below.  Then  a  score  of  flames  like  the  first  shot  up,  pierced  the 
mid-heavens  and  vanished.  The  sounds  below  waxed  louder  and 
louder.  They  seemed  like  the  clangmg  of  cymbals  when  the  gate  of 
some  barbaric  city  opens  and  an  army  rushes  forth. 

*•  Oods  of  all  Heaven  I  *  cried  the  King,  *  what  is  this  ?  *  The  whole 
vast  throat  of  the  gulf  glowed  like  a  furnace  seven  times  heated.  The 
mountain  walls  round  about  the  King  were  as  lurid  from  a  mass  of 
electric  flame,  which  thus  gave  warning  of  its  uprising  from  the  chasm, 
as  the  very  battlements  around  the  city  of  Dis.  Swiftly  the  dreadful 
volume  rose  and  erected  itself  in  one  tremendous  trunk,  high,  high  in 
air,  even  to  the  summit  of  the  sky,  and  seemed  like  a  red  pillar  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  night.  For  a  few  moments  the  column  stood  un- 
moved ;  theu,  as  if  by  some  terrific  inner  force,  it  was  burst  asunder. 
Vast  sheets  of  flame  spread  to  the  right  and  left,  and  swayed  like  cur- 
tains. Millions  of  arrows  were  scattered  through  the  heavens,  and 
balls  of  the  subtle  fluid  flew  off  to  the  zenith  of  kingdoms  in  the  south 
and  canopied  their  capitals  with  crimson.  Then  from  the  uttermost 
quarter  of  the  sky  the  flames  returned,  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  once  more  the  stupendous  red  pillar  supported  the  black  dome  of 
night. 

Once  more  the  column  was  rent,  and  lo  I  vast  arches  of  fire  were 
thrown  off  as  if  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  unimaginable  blackness.  Far 
stretched  the  courses  of  red  piers,  and  awful  to  behold,  beyond  this 
mighty  fire-way  a  pottal  loomed  up,  all  flaming  with  light.  Towers 
of  glowing  bronze  guarded  the  gateway,  and  immense,  interminable 
as  the  Andes,  those  dull-burning  walls  that  engird  the  empire  of  Luci- 
fer swept  from  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal,  till  lost  in  the  regions 
of  immensity. 

Behold !  the  city  vomited  the  hosts  within  it.  Armies  rushed  forth 
upon  the  bridge ;  multitudes  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea ; 
horsemen  swifter  than  eagles ;  chariots  rolling  as  clouds  before  the 
storm.  Emperors,  and  captains,  and  mighty  men  stood  erect  in  their 
cars,  while  archers  bending  their  bows  shot  arrows  a&r,  that  glim- 
mered among  the  stars  of  the  southern  skies. 

And  then  a  gleam  of  the  keenest  and  deadliest  lightning  tore 
through  the  vision.  All  was  destroyed  with  unutterable  destruction. 
The  bridge  brake  into  myriad  fragments,  and  all  the  multitudes,  with 
the  men  of  might  and  the  horsemen,  fell  into  the  abyss  with  ruin  too 
terrible  to  look  upon.    The  interminable,  duU-buming  walls  wavered 
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as  a  flag  stirred  by  the  wind,  and  slowly  floated  a^raj.  With  the 
portal  still  glowing,  and  the  flanking  battlements  waving  wing-like  on 
either  side,  it  seemed  like  some  infernal  bird  flying  over  the  abyss  be- 
yond the  nniverse. 

The  soul  of  the  ancient  Fire-master  exalted  in  the  spectacle.  He 
raised  bis  arms  and  cried  out  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  his  fierceness. 
*  Seest  thou  the  people  of  the  Gulf,  King  Rolf?  ?  at  length  he  cried. 
The  King  looked,  and  lo !  thousands  of  elfs  were  sporting  in  the 
flames.  They  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  flames  in  which 
they  were  playing.  Clinging  to  the  gleams  like  sailors  to  a  sbip^s 
cordage  they  rode  up  to  the  sky,  then  dove  into  the  gulf,  ascended 
again  on  huge  bubbles  like  balloons,  and  when  the  globes  burst  in  the 
air,  away  they  shot,  to  Canada  or  the  Hebrides  on  the  splinters. 

*  Will  you  go  up,  King  Rolf? '  the  Wizard  said. 

*  I  will,'  the  doughty  monarch  replied. 

'  Lay  hold  of  my  girdle,  then,'  said  the  Master  of  the  Northfires. 

The  King  did  as  he  was  bidden.  The  Master  stepped  into  the 
flames,  and  the  two  rose  skyward.  And  as  they  rose,  the  wizard 
cried  out  to  the  red  spirits  like  a  sea-captain  to  his  ship-boys :  *•  Wake 
up,  ye  sleepy  villains  I  Do  you  call  this  good  service  ?  You  are  duller 
than  slugs,  and  as  clumsy  as  the  babes  of  the  she-bear.  Fly,  fly, 
ye  flame-bom.  Shoot  skyward,  eastward,  westward ;  hang  my  fires 
from  the  moon;  fling  a  net  around  the  bear;  bum  up  the  world. 
There  are  my  live  red  boys  once  more ;  shake  out  more  canvas  aloft 
there.  Lively,  my  lads  I  Ho !  ye  mutineers,  reef  yonder  red  sheet ; 
it  flaps  like  a  merchantman's  sail  in  a  monsoon.  Here  we  are,  King 
Rolf,  with  the  world  underfoot.  Behold  kmgdoms,  isles,  cities,  the 
ocean.* 

The  King  saw  beneath  him  his  own  realm  and  the  whole  northern 
region  with  its  ice  and  snow.  Far  in  the  south  were  the  great  lakes 
and  ibrests  of  dark  hue  and  ranges  of  mountains.  There  was  the 
open  ocean.  Ships  were  going  to-and-fro  upon  it,  both  vessels  that 
spread  sails  to  the  wind,  and  steamships  that  left  black  trains  of 
smoke,  and  clove  with  bullying  prow  the  winter's  surges.  There  too 
were  his  own  icebergs  innumerable,  standing  southward  in  a  huge 
armada. 

People  stood  in  the  streets  of  cities  on  the  ocean's  shore,  looking  at 
the  red  north.  Mariners  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  mountain- 
eers in  the  doors  of  their  cabins  watched  the  lurid  spectacle.  Senti- 
nels pacing  the  walls  of  old  fortified  towns  muttered  of  wars  and 
drums,  and  prisoners  at  the  grates  of  castle-windows,  seeing  the  sky 
all  a-blaze,  cried  out  that  surely  Heaven  gave  to  men  a  sign  that  ven- 
geance awaited  rulers  for  murder  and  falsehood,  and  would  no  longer 
tarry.    Tea,  verily,  in  yonder  brothe^wo^ld  rushing  on  its  course  like 
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a  ship  driyen  by  tide  and  tempest,  did  not  men  looking  off  over  the 
ocean  of  night  behold  these  terrible  flames,  and  think  that  some  fel- 
low-orb wandering  in  the  same  black  seas  was  wrapped  in  conflagra- 
tion, as  when  seamen  clinging  to  the  cordage  of  their  ships  by  night 
watch  with  fear  snd  horror  some  mighty  steamer  enveloped  in  flames 
ere  it  goes  down  into  the  belly  of  the  abyss? 

And  dreams  and  visions  came  upon  all  men  sleeping.  They  entered 
lonely  cabins  in  the  wilderness ;  they  invaded  cities  and  ships  on  the 
sea ;  they  walked  through  palaces  and  camps ;  they  even  pranked  in 
the  brains  of  animals,  for  chargers  in  the  stables  sprang  as  though  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  hounds  bounded  from  their  kennels  in  terror. 
Men  saw  seas  rising  from  their  basins;  wars  raging  in  the  sky ;  the 
firmament  rent  in  twain.  Kings  guilty  of  the  blood  of  martyrs  cried 
out  in  their  sleep  when  they  sank  with  all  their  hosts  into  chasma 
which  also  swallowed  up  their  fleets  and  blood-bespattered  capitals ; 
or  perhaps  they  saw  armed  men  breaking  into  their  chambers,  gigantic 
of  stature,  and  dreadful  of  visage  as  the  myrmidons  of  Lucifer,  so  that 
they  fell  on  their  faces  in  affright. 

'  By  all  the  gods,  old  Fire-master,'  the  King  said,  ^  earth  never  saw 
such  a  sight  as  this  before  1 ' 

*  One  day  it  will  see  a  greater,  King  Rolf^'  the  Master  said. 


BO  L  7*8       D  AO  O  B  B. 

How  Herr  Yarl,  the  terrible  and  tremendous  Goblin,  was  delivered 
from  the  cavern  of  the  winds,  is  a  matter  which  the  historian  need  not 
trouble  himself  to  relate.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  assure  the  student 
of  history  that  the  Viceroy  of  Labrador  was  duly  delivered  from  that 
cavity.  If  any  body  is  still  incredulous  after  this  solemn  assurance, 
and  surmises  that  to  get  rid  of  a  mischievous  varlet,  we  have  aban- 
doned him  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  here  comes  the  illustrious  gen- 
tleman himself  to  put  all  skepticism  to  silence.  The  scene  of  his 
reappearance  is  on  a  sea-coast.  The  Goblin  leaps  from  the  Ancient 
Mariner's  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  cries :  *  Pass  around,  Old  Pilot,  to 
the  Dane's  cove,  and  wait  for  me.'  Yes,  't  is  he,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  he  has  been  nowise  dam- 
aged by  his  late  misfortunes,  but  on  the  contrary  has  oome  forth  like 
gold  from  the  refiner's  furnace,  and  is  eminently  ^  on  hand.' 

The  Pilot  turned  the  prow  of  his  canoe,  and  the  Messenger  ran 
swiflly  up  into  the  land.  It  was  a  snowy,  silent  land,  and  the  Groblin 
on  his  silver  skates  ran  into  a  region  of  wild  mountsuns.  A  silent 
land  indeed  was  it.  The  moon's  light  rested  on  long,  white  peaks, 
and  on  ramparts  of  heaped-up  snow,  and  no  living  creature  was  there 
to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  solitude.    How  do  the  bright  skates  of  the 
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Arctic  Mercury  twinkle;  how  do  the  fringes  of  his  jacket  clink ;  how 
do  his  stardy  legs  buzz  like  the  spokes  of  a  chariot-wheel  as  he  shoots 
down  the  gleaming  glaciers'  or  darts  along  the  frozen  floors  of  the 
gorges. 

^  Where  can  my  Lord  Dukes  have  gone  with  their  noisy  rabble  ? ' 
he  muttered  more  than  once  as  he  glanced  into  the  ravines  or  paused 
an  instant  on  some  pinnacle  to  look  around  him.  *Ah!  here  they 
are,'  he  cried,  darting  from  a  defile  into  a  hollow  inclosed  by  tremen- 
dous mountains.  And  truly  there  were  the  tough-sided  Dukes  of 
Greenland  romping  with  their  whole  households.  Such  an  extravar 
gant  revel  neither  man  nor  Eobold  has  often  seen.  Some  of  my 
Lords,  with  their  henchmen,  and  butlers,  and  retainers  of  every  de- 
gree clambered  to  the  icy  summits  and  slid  down  to  the  bottom  ot 
the  hollow  on  sleds  or  snow-shoes,  bounding  over  the  cliffs,  and  dart- 
ing far  down  the  opposite  defiles  like  arrows.  Others  loosened  ava- 
lanches, and  sent  them  thundering  down  the  declivities  to  bury  their 
comrades  below ;  and  others  in  imitation  of  the  daring  sliders,  bore 
pine  trees  on  their  sturdy  shoulders  to  the  summits,  and  there  a  crowd 
of  them  sitting  on  the  rude  raft,  rushed  down  with  a  roar  and  a  crash, 
dashing  their  float  to  pieces,  while  they  themselves  pitched  headlong 
into  the  gorges  all  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  It  was  a  merry  scene  in- 
deed, to  see  these  Greenland  varlets  shouting  on  the  crags,  or  floun- 
dering under  the  avalanches,  or  riding  from  the  summits  on  their 
great  rafts,  all  shouting  with  the  might  of  their  lusty  lungs. 

The  Messenger-s  whistle  rang  wild  and  shrill  in  the  frosty  moon- 
light. The  romping  populace  paused  in  the  midst  of  their  sports. 
Again  Goblin  Yarl  sounded  his  whistle.  Thereat  the  whole  multitude 
came  tumbling  from  the  precipices  as  fowls  flutter  down  from  their 
perches  when  the  ruddy  farm-maiden  enters  their  dormitory  with  un- 
expected crumbs. 

'  To  Northall  1  to  Northall  I  O  skating  Lords  and  red-faced  rabble ! ' 
cried  the  Messenger,  as  the  crowd  gathered  around  him  with  their 
fierce  Norse  &ces  glowing  from  exercise.  '  Off  to  Northall,  my  Lord 
Dukes.  Behold  Rolf's  dagger.'  The  rabble  rabed  a  great  shout  and 
set  off  on  a  run  down  the  defile.  The  swift  Goblin  continued  on  his 
course. 

He  ran  up  the  glaciers  to  the  peaks  above  the  hollow.  Afar  off  he 
saw  the  black  ocean.  He  came  to  a  precipice  by  the  sea-shore.  Here 
he  found  another  congregation  of  sturdy  dukes  and  tumultuous  re- 
tainers. They  tore  up  huge  boulders  and  rolled  them  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  they  cracked  icy  crags  from  the  cliffs,  and  looked  over  to 
see  them  splash  the  water.  *To  Northall,  to  Northall,  stout  dukes. 
Behold  Rolf's  dagger,'  the  Messenger  cried.  And  these  also  raised  a 
great  shout  and  ran  toward  the  King's  castle. 
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Below  the  clifis  was  the  Dane^s  cove ;  a  dark  tarn  walled  by  preci- 
pices.   Here  sat  the  Ancient  Mariner  in  his  skiff  beside  a  great  whale. 

*  Oh ! '  oried  the  Goblin,  ^  what  gay  youngster  is  this  talking  delu- 
sion to  the  fair  niece  of  a  bottle  nosed  whale  ?  Fie !  fie  I  Old  Pilot, 
to  whisper  compliments  in  the  ear  of  a  maiden  whale !  Fair  fish,  I 
kiss  my  hand  to  yon.* 

*  Get  in,  ape,'  said  the  Old  Pilot,  and  Master  Yarl  sprang  into  hia 
old  quarters  in  the  canoe. 

The  Mariner  whisked  deftly  his  paddle  and  the  skiff  darted  oyer 
the  ocean  swifter  than  the  sea-fowl  which  flies  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  now  dips  a  wing  into  the  wave  and  now  buries  his 
breast  in  some  billow's  foaming  top.  They  passed  unwieldy  icebergs 
that  heaved  heavily  in  the  waters,  while  their  crystal  pinnacles  flashed 
in  the  moonlight.  They  rode  through  schools  of  spouting  fishes  and 
bounded  over  the  breakers  that  roared  among  reefii  in  the  mid-ocean. 

At  length  the  voyagers  saw  before  them  an  island,  a  low,  bare, 
white  island.  There  was  on  it  a  city.  It  was  a  strange,  quaint  dty. 
Antique  walls  studded  with  queer  turrets  surrounded  it,  and  at  the  an- 
gles stood  sturdy,  obstinate  towers,  looking  like  pikemen  of  the  low 
countries  standing  sentries  after  having  partaken  of  extra  rations. 
Behind  the  walls  could  be  seen  the  pointed  gables  of  the  citizens' 
houses,  and  high  above  all  rose  the  roofi  of  a  strange  old  town-house 
and  the  High  Burgomaster's  mansion. 

'  Borgoland  is  yonder,  Master  Yarl,»  said  the  Pilot. 

^  I  sec,'  the  Messenger  replied.  *  And  there  are  the  burgers,  too,  up 
to  their  girdles  in  the  water.  Faith,  Old  Pilot,  we  have  happened 
here  in  a  bad  season.  The  fish  have  come  to  the  shoals,  and  whether 
the  choleric  townsmen  will  not  drive  a  harpoon  into  me  for  interrupt- 
ing them,  is  more  than  I  can  say.' 

Truly  it  was  an  odd  spectacle  which  the  voyagers  beheld  as  they 
approached  the  shore.  The  water  for  a  league  from  the  beach  was 
shallow,  intersected  with  channels  of  deep  water.  A  large  herd  of 
whales  had  become  entangled  in  these  shoals,  and  were  floundering 
about  and  spouting,  and  flounced  from  the  shoals  into  the  channels, 
and  from  the  channels  to  the  shoals,  in  the  most  frantic  confusion. 
The  town  had  poured  forth  its  entire  population  to  make  war  on  the 
huge  fishes.  Men  short  of  stature,  but  astonishingly  thick  and  square, 
waded  out  into  the  midst  of  the  herd,  drove  harpoons  into  the  backs 
of  the  whales  and  dragged  them  to  the  shore  despite  their  struggles. 
The  strength  of  these  short  broad  men  was  absolutely  amazing.  Each 
one  dragged  his  game  to  the  beach,  laid  hold  of  its  jaws,  slung  it  on 
his  own  back,  and  stooping  forward,  actually  walked  up  to  the  city- 
gate  with  his  gigantic  prey,  the  fish's  belly  being  upward,  its  tail 
dragging  on  the  ground,  and  itself  fioundering  violently,  as  if*  out* 
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raged  by  its  helpless  and  ignominious  condition.  At  the  city  gates 
Leviathan  was  slain,  and  broad  women  with  their  kirtles  tacked  np 
like  prudent  housewives,  cut  him  in  pieces  and  boiled  him  in  immense 
iron  pots. 

^Here  is  old  Yongerhrock,'  said  the  Goblin.  *See  him  grapple 
with  that  bull-whale.  Good !  When  a  bull  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
horns,  or  a  grampus  by  the  jaws,  commend  me  to  old  Yongerhrock. 
See  them  fight.  Pilot.  Old  Yongerhrock,  if  the  whale  is  afloat  at  last 
that  can  bruise  you  at  the  tenth  round,  you  will  be  banished  from 
Burgoland.  Two  to  one  on  the  grampus !  Who  bets  on  the  Burgo- 
master ? ' 

The  canoe  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mUee.  Close  by,  a  burgher  had 
broken  his  harpoon,  and  unwilling  to  lose  his  game,  had  grasped  the 
jaws  of  the  whale.  The  latter  floundered  desperately,  and  burgher 
and  whale  rolled  in  the  shoals  together.  The  latter  could  not  rid  it- 
self of  its  enemy.  The  burgher  clung  to  his  game  like  a  bull-dog  to 
the  nose  of  an  ox,  and  by  degrees  dragged  him  toward  the  shore. 
Unluckily  one  of  the  deep  channels  with  which  the  shoals  were  inter- 
sected lay  in  their  course,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  the  burgher, 
forgetting  the  fact,  plunged  into  it.  There  the  whale  had  it  all  his 
own  way,  and  presently  the  burgher  arose  from  the  water,  almost 
black  in  the  face  from  strangling,  while  his  antagonist  rushed  down 
the  channel  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  Old  Harry  himself. 

The  Messenger  blew  his  whistle.  At  the  shrill  note  the  populace 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  labors.  The  raised  harpoon  was  dropped, 
the  whale  fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the  staggering  burgher,  and  the 
housewives  ceased  to  stir  the  water  in  their  huge  kettles. 

'  What  do  you  want  with  us  now,  you  villain  ? '  cried  a  choleric 
townsman,  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water.  '  Speak  quickly,  for 
you  see  we  are  busy.' 

*  Doughty  burghers  of  Borgoland,'  the  Goblin  cried,  *Rolf,  the 
high  and  impregnable  Prince,  desires  you  to  buckle  on  your  cuirasses 
and  broad-swords,  and  take  your  pikes  and  come  speedily  to  the 
Northall.  War,  doughty  burghers,  glorious  war  is  the  royal  purpose 
this  night.' 

*  A  tam  pretty  piziness,  a  tam  pretty  piziness,'  cried  another  chole- 
ric townsman, '  to  send  for  us  when  there  pe  a  tousand  whales  in  the 
shoals.' 

'  I  '11  stick  my  harpoon  into  thee,  thou  fagabond,'  cried  another. 

^  A  tam  pretty  pizziness,  a  tam  pretty  piziness,'  cried  others ;  *•  stick 
a  harpoon  through  the  fakapone.' 

The  conmiotion  among  the  fishermen  was  violent.  They  swore  and 
strode  through  the  water  to  the  canoe,  regardless  of  the  channels  into 
which  they  plunged  in  their  rage,  and  the  women,  no  less  agitated 
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than  their  lords,  ran  down  to  the  shore  Imuidishing  their  ladles  and 
screaming :  *  Bring  hither  the  villain  and  poil  him  m  a  pot.* 

*  Reverse  the  engine,  Old  Pilot,  or  we  will  be  boiled  in  blabber, 
fried,  stewed,  eaten  up,  for  aught  I  can  tell.  How  cross  the  gentlem^ 
are  this  morning,'  said  the  Messenger. 

*  Be  off —  be  off,  thou  scoundrel  I  *  cried  one. 

^  A  tam  pretty  pizness,  when  there  be  a  tousand  whales  in  te  shoals. 
Tick  a  harpoon  into  te  fillsdn  1 '  cried  another ;  and  the  women  on  the 
shore  scolded  and  flourished  their  ladles  in  a  manner  exceedinglj' 
fearful. 

Then  old  Yongerbrock  raised  his  voice  high  above  the  clamor : 
*  Silence,  ye  dastards !  Be  still  1  Stop  this  noise  and  hear  me.  You 
disgrace  yourselves,  ye  lubbers.  Tour  behavior  is  shameful.  Wbat 
are  a  thousand  whales,  or  ten  thousand  whales,  compared  with  the 
good  name  of  Burgoland  ?  Will  you  return  answer  to  the  King  when 
he  sends  for  you  to  go  to  war  with  him,  that  you  must  catch  whales 
and  cannot  go  ?  No,  by  Saint  Peter  the  fisherman,  so  long  as  I  am 
High  Burgomaster,  no  such  disgrace  as  that  shall  be&U  us.  Go  ashore 
every  one  of  you ;  get  your  pikes  and  march  to  Northall  forthwith. 
I  '11  bang  every  laggard  in  eelskins  at  the  town-gate  I ' 

The  burghers  thereupon  went  ashore  and  moved  toward  the  city. 
Some  seemed  heartily  ashamed,  and  went  up  briskly  to  make  amends 
for  their  indecorous  anger,  but  others  sulked  and  moved  at  a  sndl's 
pace,  till  old  Yongerbrock  «came  up  and  kicked  them  soundly,  at 
which  they  very  suddenly  increased  their  speed,  and  went  to  the 
gates  with  alacrity  most  gratifying  to  contemplate. 

*  Old  Yongerbrock  is  a  driver,'  siud  Yarl  to  the  Pilot ;  *  I  'U  engage 
that  he  will  march  those  heavy  burghers  to  the  royal  house  as  if  they 
were  thistle-tops  flying  before  a  hurricane.  Take  me  %o  the  Norway 
coast,  ancient  man.' 

The  Pilot  again  turned  the  prow  of  his  canoe  and  paddled  to  the 
Norway  cliffs.  The  Messenger  summoned  the  hale  huntsmen  who 
chased  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar  in  the  mountains ;  and  afterward 
borne  to  various  coasts  by  the  old  boatman,  or  running  over  various 
lands  on  his  skates,  summoned  the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  King — the 
dragoons  that  raced  to-and-fro  on  the  backs  of  weird  reindeer ;  the 
idle  herdsman  that  lay  basking  in  the  moonlight,  while  their  antlered 
cattle  lazily  chewed  their  cud ;  the  gentle  shepherds  who  fed  the  royal 
flocks  on  the  snowy  mountun-sides — lords,  viceroys,  generals,  all  he 
found  and  bade  haste  to  the  great  Northall.  In  the  o^ean  were  rocky 
fortresses,  against  which  the  waves  dashed,  and  where  sea-birds  made 
their  nests.  Gaptams,  grim  of  visage,  stood  on  the  shattered  battle- 
ments, and  received  with  hoarse  laughter  the  royal  summons. 

The  Messenger  landed  on  the  shore  of  a  large  island  which  lay 
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partly  without  the  Arctic  circle  —  a  wild,  chaotic  island,  on  which 
were  mountains  from  whose  blasted  peaks  smoke  was  rising.  Along 
the  sea-shore  were  habitations  of  men.  There,  by  their  own  bright 
fires,  sat  the  brave  Icelanders.  But  the  Goblin  tarried  not  here.  He 
ran  swiftly  up  the  rugged  mountains,  passed  the  boiling  fountains, 
leaped  the  chasms,  and,  without  pausing,  sprang  into  the  crater  of  the 
volcano.  He  fell  into  a  great  cavern,  where  were  heard  rumbling 
noises  and  sounds  as  of  metal  beaten  with  hammers.  And  truly,  when 
the  Messenger  looked  about  him,  he  saw  gigantic  smiths  standing  by 
their  roaring  forges,  and  smiting  the  iron  on  their  anvils  with  enor- 
mous hammers.  They  were  goodly  giants  to  look  upon.  Their  beards 
were  black,  and  their  faces,  though  somewhat  gtim,  were  not  forbid- 
ding, but  only  brave  and  manful  How  the  bars  of  iron  glowed  when 
the  smiths  drew  them  from  the  flame ;  how  the  anvils  rung  when  the 
brawny  giants  hammered  the  yielding  metal,  and  how  strongly  re- 
sounded the  staves  of  an  old  Norse  song  which  they  shouted  from 
their  rough  throats  as  they  blew  the  bellows  or  stirred  the  blazmg 
coals.  There  were  melting  furnaces  too,  and  other  workmen  poured 
molten  iron  from  kettles  into  the  moulds,  and  cast  huge  wheels  and 
bars,  which  seemed  to  be  pieces  of  machinery.  For  there  was  tre- 
mendous machinery  in  the  cavern.  Mighty  cranks  and  pistons  of  vast 
girth,  and  whirling  rollers,  were  trampling  and  rumbling,  and  the 
thunder  of  gigantic  engines  in  the  depths  of  the  volcano  made  the 
mountain  to  tremble. 

A  black-bearded  giant,  taller*  and  stronger  than  the  other  giants, 
was  the  master  of  these  Icelandic  work-shops.  He  strode  from  forge 
to  forge  talking  in  a  deep,  strong  voice  to  the  workmen,  sometimes 
uttering  commands,  sometimes  hailing  them  in  his  bluff  way,  and 
having  a  joke  with  them,  thumping  them  good-humoredly  on  their 
backs,  and  laughing  from  the  bottom  of  his  chest  a  laugh  so  hearty 
and  loud  that  it  was  a  wholesome  thing  to  hear  him.  Occasionally  he 
would  find  some  clumsy  lout  pounding  the  King's  iron  like  a  lawyer, 
now  hitting  it  here  and  now  there  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  any 
blacksmith.  Him  would  the  giant  cuff  roundly,  and  then  taking  in 
one  hand  the  huge  hammer,  would  shape  with  rapid  strokes  the  bar 
of  iron  which  the  bungling  wight  had  been  mauling,  as  exquisitely  as 
a  lady  could  curl  a  bit  of  golden  wire  for  a  trinket. 

'  Hail,  Eric  of  Iceland  I '  said  Herr  Yarl,  approaching  the  grim 
master-smith ;  *'  hail  to  thee,  master  of  all  workers  in  iron,  cunningest 
of  giants  who  hast  made  all  engines  from  the  mighty  sword  of  Rolf 
the  King,  and  the  thunder-balls  of  the  tempests,  down  to  the  toma- 
hawk and  whistle  of  me,  Herr  Yarl,  the  most  illustrioas  as  well  as  the 
most  magnanimous  of  goblins.' 

'  What  now.  Master  Whiffwhistle  ? '  said  the  smith  in  a  gruff  voice. 
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'  Business  of  state,  tall  Eric' 

^  Ho  I  ho  I  Bosiness  of  state,  is  it  ?  Let  me  assure  the  Ministro 
Plenipotentiario  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  North  Pole  of 
my  distinguished  consideration.  What  did  the  King  put  the  state  on 
your  shoulders  for,  little  gentleman ;  do  n't  it  make  them  ache  ?  Only 
think,  a  gentleman  a  yard  high  with  the  whole  frigid  zone  on  his 
back.' 

'  Not  a  bit,  tall  Eric,'  the  Messenger  said ;  *  I  can  carry  it,  ice  and 
all,  like  a  bag  of  com.' 

*  Bring  it  to  my  mill  and  I  '11  grind  it,  ice  and  all,  like  a  bag  of  com,' 
said  Eric.  ^  Gad,  yon  may  heave  a  hundred  ice-bergs  into  that  hole 
yonder,  and  they  will  be  ground  up  in  a  second,  so  that  yon  can't  find 
a  cob  of  them :  all  ground  up.  Master  Whiffwhistle,  all  ground  up. 
Perhaps  you  would  bring  me  a  grist.  Ho  I  ho !  ho !  a  grist  of  ice- 
bergs, ho  I  ho !  ho !  I  see  Kobold  Yarl  bringing  me  two  bushel  of 
ice-bergs  on  hb  back  and  carrying  an  extra  bag  for  the  bran  !  Ho  I 
ho !  ho  ! '  and  the  giant  gave  a  journeyman  who  stood  beside  him  a 
thump  on  the  back  that  would  have  staggered  an  elephant,  and  roared 
with  laughter. 

*  I  know  the  miller,'  said  Tarl,  *  and  he  cheats  about  his  tolls.  I  '11 
not  bring  my  grist  here.' 

*  Yarl,'  said  tall  Eric,  '  how  is  your  wife  ?  Ho  I  ho !  see  him  blush. 
Give  my  compliments  to  her  ladyship.' 

^  I  might  hurt  you  with  my  tomahawk,  Eric,  and  I  will  unless  you 
beware.  I  have  no  wife,  as  you  well  know.  I  '11  tell  you  my  errand. 
Rolf  the  King  is  going  to  war  this  night,  and  he  bids  his  loyal  forge- 
men  and  smiths  get  their  weapons  and  follow  him.' 

*  Good ! '  said  Eric ;  '  I  'U  bid  the  boys  get  their  irons  inmiediately, 
and  we  will  have  some  fun.' 

^  That  is  the  King's  business,  tall  Eric,'  the  Messenger  continued. 
*  But  furthermore,  I  have  a  little  business  of  my  own.  Do  you  not 
remember,  O  black-bearded  man !  how  I  once  did  for  you  an  errand 
to  a  monstrous  Jutun,  who,  for  a  joke  —  save  me  from  such  jokers  — 
tucked  me  under  his  thumb-nail  and  called  me  a  louse  ?  Did  you  not 
promise  to  make  me  for  that  a  bell  —  a  golden  bell  ?  Where  is  my 
bell,  tall  Eric?' 

*  Ho  !  ho ! '  roared  tall  Eric ;  *  a  bell !  A  church-bell  would  answer 
for  such  a  gigantic  town-crier  as  thou,  I  should  suppose,  or  wilt  thou 
have  for  a  toy  such  a  bell  as  hangs  in  the  Kremlin  of  Muscovy  ? ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  the  Kobold  replied,  *  a  bell !  a  bell  1  The  bell  you  pro- 
mised me,  false  Eric ! ' 

*Well,  two  hundred  weight,'  returned  the  giant,  laughing.  *  Go  to 
old  Snorro  yonder,  who  sits  at  the  bench,  and  ask  him  if  perchance 
he  hath  a  certain  bell  which  I  bade  him  'make  for  a  certain  large  and 
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ill-favored  Tillam  called  in  the  King's  proclamation,  commanding  the 
taking  dead  or  alive  all  piratical  characters  between  the  height  of 
eight  and  twelve  feet,  Yarl,  alia^  Herr  Yarl,  alias  the  Viceroy  of 
Labrador.  And  be  careful,  young  master,  that  you  speak  oivilly  to 
the  old  goldsmith,  for  he  is  not  in  the  best  of  humor  at  present, 
Nicholas,  the  Christmas  peddler,  a  rascally  old  palavering  Dutch 
Yankee,  half-fuddled  all  the  time,  was  here  not  long  ago  to  buy  stock 
for  the  winter,  and  paid  the  old  man  in  bad  coin.' 

The  Messenger  crossed  the  cavern  to  the  quarter  of  the  gold  and 
silversmiths,  and  stood  beside  the  bench  of  old  Snorro.  The  ancient 
goldsmith  sat  on  a  stool  and  held  by  a  pair  of  forceps  an  exquisite 
little  piece  of  machinery  not  bigger  than  a  nut-shell,  through  some  al- 
most invisible  aperture  of  which  he  was  passing  a  slender  hair  of  wire. 
Glass-cases  and  metallic  frames,  and  arches  of  fanciful  color  and  device 
rose  before  his  bench,  in  which  were  displayed  all  manner  of  orna- 
ments >of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  toys  and  miniature  engines  of 
wondrous  beauty  and  ingenuity,  which  it  dazzled  the  eye  to  behold. 
*  Ancient  Snorro,'  said  the  Goblin  modestly.  The  old  roan  seemed 
not  to  hear  him.  ^  Good  Snorro,'  the  Goblin  again  said,  but  the  old 
goldsmith  did  not  notice  him  more  than  at  first.  *•  Ancient  Snorro, 
where  is  my  little  bell,'  the  Goblin  said  a  third  time.  No  reply. 
Four,  five,  six  times  the  Messenger  addressed  the  old  artisan.  Now, 
it  happened  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  a  labor  so  delicate  that  he 
hardly  dared  to  draw  his  own  breath.  He  was  a  testy  and  irritable 
old  smith,  and  when  the  Eobold  stood  at  his  elbow,  speaking  never  so 
modestly,  it  disturbed  him.  His  hand  began  to  tremble  I  When  the 
sixth  ^  ancient  Snorro '  came  to  his  ears,  bis  dbturbance  of  temper  be- 
came rage.  Dashing  the  toy  to  the  floor,  he  picked  up  his  stool  and 
sprang  with  a  howl  at  the  startled  Goblin.  Master  Yarl  turned,  put 
his  hands  to  the  back  of  his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  at- 
tempted to  escape.  Bat  the  old  man  was  too  quick  for  him.  IIo 
In  death  I  leave  you  Love's  sad  tears. 

I  have  so  loved  you,  that  I  think 

God  will  not  part  us  evermore : 
And  that  a  fuller  life  of  love 

Awaits  us  on  the  starry  shore. 

Your  life  will  very  lonely  be, 
At  first :  but  you  are  brave  and  strong. 

I  know  you  will  forgive  your  wife 
Where  she  has  wayward  beea,  and  wrong. 

The  flowers  I  loved  will  bloom  again, 
And  the  great  world-heart  throb  the  same : 

And  soQD,  how  soon  will  die  away 
Tha  faintest  eebocs  of  my  name  I 
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It  will  not  matter.    I  shall  be 
Where  doubt  and  weariness  shall  oease : 

From  life*8  hot  tumults  safely  kept, 
In  the  cool  shadows  of  His  peace. 

How  the  red  clouds  ftde  1    It  seemeth  strange  I 

And  the  west  wind  is  growing  chill : 
Kiss  me,  my  darling !    Do  not  weep 

A  death  so  painless  and  so  still ! 


Babtoloiocbo  Albbbti  Cappsllari,  reigning  as  Pope  Grsgobx 
XVI.,  breathed  his  last  on  the  first  of  June,  1840.  He  had  filled  the 
papal  chair  since  February,  1830.  The  Senior  Cardinal  took  charge 
of  affairs  until  the  election  of  the  new  Pope.  He  led  the  grave  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  into  the  death-chamber  of  the  defunct  ruler  of  the 
Vatican,  to  make  sure  bj  such  witnessing,  it  was  really  the  Pope  who 
lay  dead.  In  their  presence  the  Regent  broke  the  ring,  the  signal  of 
succession  to  Peter  the  fisherman.  In  the  name  of  the  States  he  set 
a  seal  upon  all  the  effects  found  in  the  papal  apartments.  The  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  Pope  fell  to  his  retainers.  These  rushed  in  to  se- 
cure the  booty.  Portions  of  his  garments  were  sold  by  his  servants 
to  serve  as  amulets  and  charms  against  disease. 

The  body  of  the  Pope  was  transported  in  a  litter  guarded  by  obse- 
quious horsemen,  rattling  along  the  streets  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  There  on  a  grated  bier,  in  full  pontifical  robes,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  populace.  The  feet  protruded  through  the  iron  grat- 
ing, that  the  crowds  of  the  faithful  might  kiss  the  sole  of  the  sacred 
slippers.  For  nine  days,  with  changing  rites,  the  funeral  obsequies 
were  continued  with  the  utmost  pomp  and  pageantry.  For  the 
greater  portion  of  this  time  the  body  reposed  beneath  a  colossal 
mausoleum  built  after  the  ethereal  type  of  Florence  architecture.  All 
that  a  church  governed  by  a  filial  feeling  could  do,  was  done  to 
heighten  the  grandeur  and  make  imposing  the  solemn  ceremonies. 
Solemn  ceremonies  performed  by  the  higjiest  dignitaries  to  secure  the 
repose  of  the  departed  soul  floated  their  incense  up  to  heaven.  When 
all  this  pageantry  was  over,  the  body  of  Gregory  was  deposited  in 
the  plaster  sarcophagus  just  vacated  by  his  snccessor  Pius  VIH.,  and 
hoisted  to  a  resting-place  over  the  doors  of  St.  Peter's,  there  to  re- 
main until  his  successor  seeking  the  place  for  his  own  dead  body  shall 
crowd  him  from  thence  into  his  final  tomb. 

The  Cardinals  were  now  gathered  to  elect  the  new  Pope.    On  the 
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fourteenth  of  June  the  procession  of  Cardinals  passed  within  the  doors 
of  St.  Sylvester,  which  closed  firmly  after  them.  Assembling  in  the 
Pauline  chapel,  they  swore  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  sacred  conclave. 
They  then  mutely  entered  the  cells  prepared  for  them,  and  received 
visits  from  the  agents  of  almost  every  civilized  government  in  the 
world.  Accomplished  diplomatists  strove  to  influence  the  election  of 
such  persons  as  would  further  the  ends  of  their  own  governments ; 
what  bribes,  what  worldly  prombes  passed  there,  we  may  never  know. 
The  clock  struck  the  hour  when  all  these  visitors  must  retire.  All 
persons  not  members  of  the  conclave  withdrew.  Every  avenue  but 
the  principal  door  was  walled  up.  The  key  of  this  only  door  of  en- 
trance was  held  in  safe  keeping  by  the  marshal  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  cells  to  be  occupied  by  the  electors  were  situated  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  a  building  prepared  for  their  use.  Nine  turning  boxes 
served  as  means  of  communication  with  the  outer  world.  Through 
these  the  Cardinals  received  their  victuals  from  their  servants,  and 
held  communication  with  visitors.  They  could  hold  no  communica- 
tion, however,  without  witnesses. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  mass  was  performed  in  solemn  tones. 
Cardinal  Macchi,  who  presided,  explained  the  order  of  the  proceed* 
ings.  The  vote  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  a  choice.  Each 
elector  taking  his  seat,  the  voting  by  secret  ballot  commenced.  The 
Cardinab  seated  on  fifty-two  thrones,  entered  heartily  upon  their 
work.  At  the  right  of  the  altar  stood  a  stove  in  which  on  each  fail: 
ure  the  ballots  were  consumed.  The  oft-repeated  smoke  at  the  chim- 
ney-top decUred  to  the  multitudes  the  £ict  that  the  voting  was  still 
going  on. 

The  most  likely  candidate  was  Lambruschini  the  minister  of  Greg- 
ory XVI.  The  college  expected  his  election  on  the  first  balloting. 
But  it  appears  there  was  a  secret  dread  of  his  Jesuitism,  which  terrible 
enginery  he  held  in  his  insatiate  control.  A  committee  had  at  the  com- 
mencement been  chosen  to  count  the  votes.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mas-, 
tai  to  announce  the  name  on  each  ballot.  Mastai  was  a  devoted 
bishop,  who,  not  having  become  corrupted,  was  a  man  possessing  largo 
humanity.  He  was  almost  a  radical ;  this  was  not  then  known,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  a  quiet  man  who  had  won  the  esteem  of  many  by  his 
natural  amiableness. 

The  electors  came  forward  ten  at  a  time,  took  ballots,  and  filling 
them,  sealed  them  up.  Taking  this  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  raising  his  arm  over  his  head,  each  one  went  and  kneeled  before 
the  altar  and  pronounced  these  words,  ^Testor  Christum  Domimtm 
qui  me  judicaturus  est  mi  digere  quern.  Seconditm  Deum  Judtco  elegi 
delere  et  quod  idem  in  accessu  prcestabo;^  and  casting  his  ballot  into 
the  chalice,  bowed  reverently  before  the  altar,  and  returned  to  bis 
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plAoe.  When  all  had  voted,  the  ballots  of  the  five  Cardinals  who  lay 
sick  in  their  cells  were  brought  in  by  a  committee,  and  deposited  in 
the  same  manner. 

After  the  finishing  of  the  first  balloting,  Mastai  began  to  remd  the 
names.  Never  was  there  to  be  opened  to  a  convulsive  crowd  a  more 
portentous  book  of  fate  I  Every  heart  beat  tremulously  I  Maatai 
called  the  name  of  Lambruschini  fifteen  times,  his  own  name  thirteen 
times :  the  remainder  were  scattering.  What  could  this  mean  f  MVho 
were  these  that  had  presumed  to  give  Mastai  votes  t  He  was  the  last 
man  who  could  expect  such  a  fiivor.  A  most  strange  incident  now 
took  place.  Mastai  had  hardly  pronounced  his  own  name  the  thir- 
teenth time,  when  a  dove,  flying  into  the  high  window  of  the  chiqiel, 
fluttered  around  the  astonbbed  Cardinal's  head.  It  startled  the  whole 
assembly.    They  took  it  as  a  manifestation  of  Heaven's  approval. 

The  fate  of  European  politics  was  swinging  in  the  bslanoe.  l^ot 
lightning  from  heaven  filling  upon  the  head  of  Lambruschini  could 
have  stunned  him  more  than  the  result  of  this  first  ballot.  Before  this 
he  had  had  little  doubt  of  his  election.  He  strove  to  appear  calm ;  he 
played  the  amiable  to  the  old  men  of  the  college ;  he  strove  to  catch 
the  signification  of  the  whispers  that  buzzed  around  the  room.  On 
the  second  balloting  it  became  his  duty  to  collect  the  ballots  of  the 
sick.    He  went  to  the  cell  of  the  grum  old  Cardinal  Micara. 

^  Well,  my  good  deacon,'  said  Lambruschini,  striving  to  speak  in 
good  humor, '  the  struggle  has  begun ;  can  your  Eminence  see  the 
issue  ? ' 

'  Well,  Eminence,'  said  the  good-humored  Micara,  as  he  deposited 
his  vote  for  Mastai,  *  if  the  good  God  makes  the  election,  Mastai  will 
be  Pope;  if  the  devil  mixes  himself  up  with  it,  it  will  be  either  yon 
or  I.' 

*  Ah !  very  good,  very  good ! '  muttered  Lambruschini,  as  he  turned 
away,  crushing  down  his  pent-up  rage. 

The  smoke  of  burning  ballots  went  up  to  the  sight  of  the  people 
outside  as  a  signal  of  suspense  in  the  cojlclave.  Reports  of  all  kinds 
were  flying  outside.  The  fire  of  revolution  that  burst  out  in  1848 
was  already  smouldering.  The  Romans,  many  of  them,  were  resolved 
that  no  tyrant  should  rule  over  them.  At  last  a  report  spread  that 
Cardinal  Gizzi,  the  people's  candidate,  was  elected.  A  courier  flew 
off  to  the  home  of  Gizzi  with  the  news.  The  Cardinal's  native  city 
was  illuminated.  Custom  had  given,  on  such  an  event,  the  late  ser- 
vants of  a  new  Pope  a  claim  to  all  his  personal  property.  The 
servants  of  Gizzi  drank  up  his  wine,  and  gave  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment A  few  hours  and  another  courier  brought  news  of  the  true 
state  of  aflEairs.  The  mistake  cost  Gizzi  six  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
firyt  courier  came  near  losing  his  head. 
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Three  ballotings  passed :  the  hopes  of  Austria  and  Lambraschioi, 
which  were  one,  grew  dark.  The  second  balloting  gave  Mastai 
seventeen  votes,  Lambraschini  thirteen.  On  the  third  trial  the  votes 
for  Mastai  ran  up  to  twenty-seven,  for  Lambruschini  down  to  eleven. 
The  fourth  trial  opened  at  three  o^clock  on  the  sixteenth.  Mastai 
was  at  his  post  pale  and  sad.  What  new  honor  was  this  that  was 
hovering  over  him  ?  It  was  an  overwhelming  destiny  to  one  who  two 
days  before  had  not  even  dreamed  of  this  new  position  of  affairs. 

He  passed  the  intervals  of  the  ballotings  in  solemn  prayer.  What 
thoughts  filled  his  mind,  whether  of  heaven  or  of  earth,  we  can  never 
expect' to  know.  The  ballots  were  once  more  prepared,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  thrown  into  the  chalice.  The  opening  began  in  breathless 
silence!  Mastai  read  his  own  name  on  the  first,  the  second,  the  third, 
the  fourth,  fifth  ballots,  and  thus  on  to  the  seventeenth  without  an  in- 
terruption. His  voice  became  tremulous ;  his  hand  could  hardly  hold 
the  ballots.  He  opened  the  eighteenth,  and  seeing  his  own  name,  he 
implored  the  Conclave  to  release  him  from  the  task  of  reading.  This 
could  not  be  permitted.  He  read  on,  until  over  forty  times  his  own 
name  rang  tremulously  on  the  silent  walls  I  Cardinal  Macchi  came 
forward  and  first  performed  adoration,  and  bent  in  allegiance  to  the 
new  Pope.  All  others  followed.  The  window  fronting  the  anxious 
outside  crowd  was  thrown  open,  and  Macchi  proclaimed  the  new  Head 
of  the  Church.  The  vacillating  crowd  joined  in  acclamation,  echoing 
over  Rome  Pio  Nono  —  the  title  of  the  new  Pope. 

The  ceremonies  of  coronation  came  on.  The  officials  of  St.  Peter's 
received  the  Pope  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  and  preceded  him  up 
the  nave,  chanting  ^Ta  e«  Pe^rw*'— *Thou  art  Pkteb.*  Fans  of 
peacock-feathers  waved  before  him.  Turning  toward  the  concourse, 
Pius  IX.  waved  his  blessing  over  the  people.  A  light  pile  of  flax  was 
set  before  him,  and  as  the  procession  stopped,  it  blazed  up  for  an  in- 
stant and  sank  into  ashes.  A  loud  soprano  voice  chanted :  ^Sancte 
pater  sic  transit  gloria  mundi^ — *  Holy  Father,  thus  passes  the  glory 
of  the  world.'  This  ceremony  was  repeated  three  times.  Each 
Cardinal  advanced  and  kissed  the  Pope's  foot  and  hand,  and  received 
the  kiss  of  peace. 

The  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head.  He  gave  the  Papal  blessing 
to  his  universal  Church.  The  clangor  of  the  bells  of  Rome,  and  the 
booming  of  aitillery,  proclaimed  the  coronation  of  the  new  pontiff. 
Signal  guns  along  the  Mediterranean  signaling  to  one  another  sent  out 
over  Italy  and  the  world  the  news  that  the  Church  had  received  her 
blessing  from  her  new  Bishop. 

Sic  transit/    A  new  Popb  reigns ! 
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Tbt  lovely  bAnkfl,  most  gentle  Urn, 
Whose  shaded  walks  and  dassic  howere 
Remind  me  of  that  golden  time 
When  Genius,  through  immortal  powers, 
Both  taught  and  sang  in  forms  suhlime, 
Hallowing  thine  ererj  scene : 
I  love  thee  well  for  what  thou  art 
No  less  than  what  thou  once  hast  been, 
As  here  in  silent  groves  my  heart 
Deep  feels  thy  power  itself  to  win. 
I  would  thy  widks  in  rererence  tread. 
For  in  them  speak  the  immortal  dead. 

GmirANiA  slumbered  deep  and  long, 
Whilst  Bbaoa's  lyre  on  willows  hung. 
And  dry  was  the  polemic  lore 
That  in  her  halls  of  learning  rung. 
But  lo  I  from  slumber  she  awoke  I 
A  soul  of  fire  glowed  in  her  breast ; 
In  music  and  in  Terse  she  spoke, 
By  creed  and  tyrant  unoppressed. 
The  world  and  nature  caught  the  glow 
When  Gonrne  and  when  Schiller  spoke, 
And  truths  that  lay  in  being's  depth 
Their  sacred  silence  freely  broke, 
And  oyer  the  earth  the  echoes  ring 
AU.dear  and  sweet  as  the  roice  of  spring. 

Te  Athens  of  the  German  realm, 
Where  Goethb,  Wiblaih),  Schiller  dwelt 
Where  Karl  August,  in  generous  pride. 
To  high-bom  genius  fitYors  dealt ; 
Thy  fame  is  not  a  warrior's  boast 
O'er  Tictims  fallen  in  the  fight 
Where  moved  the  fatal  conquering  host 
With  banners  gay  and  helmets  bright ; 
But  flowing  from  the  deathless  mind. 
It  on  the  page  of  truth  must  be 
Long  as  the  waves  obey  the  wind, 
Long  as  the  Ilm  shall  seek  the  sea. 
Thy  Gobthr  is  the  king  whose  reign 
Is  bounded  not  by  mount  or  main. 
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Still,  as  into  thy  past  I  look, 

A  hero  rises  on  mj  view ; 

A  braver  ne*er  his  sceptre  took 

Nor  e'er  bis  sword  in  combat  drew. 

As  o'er  the  land  swept  battle's  storm, 

Through  years  of  anguish  and  of  woe, 

The  Duke  of  Weimar's  raliant  form 

Was  terror  to  the  vengeful  foe. 

The  Swedish  Monarch  strong  in  arms, 

No  nobler  ally  had  than  he, 

And  long  as  valor  keeps  its  charms 

Shall  Bekhard's  name  remembered  be. 

He  battled  with  a  soldier's  might, 

His  aim,  the  mind's  eternal  right 

From  morning  and  from  evening  skies 

A  golden  artist  have  I  seen 

In  mildness  spread  his  gorgeous  dyes 

O'er  oloud  and  spire  and  hill-top  green ; 

In  many  a  shell  left  by  the  sea, 

In  many  a  flower  in  woodland  shade, 

In  many  a  hue  of  birdling  free. 

In  many  a  form  by  passion  swayed, 

Did  I  the  unknown  painter  trace. 

In  hope  that  subtle  art  to  know 

Which  o'er  the  world  adorns  in  grace. 

And  makes  it  an  {esthetic  show. 

The  boon  for  which  I  long  had  prayed 

Seems  in  thy  Cran/.ch's  pictures  laid. 

We  read  that  powers  occult  and  fine 
Each  one  unite  to  things  around. 
That  in  each  place  we  live  or  move 
An  influence  fiills ;  the  tree,  the  ground. 
The  house,  the  way,  the  mead,  the  shore, 
Are  with  our  spheres  filled  evermore. 

This  truth  I  feel  in  Wedcar's  pale. 
Which  seems  alive  with  those  that  were ; 
Their  shadows  walk  at  mom  and  eve, 
Their  words  are  in  the  balmy  air. 
Here  Goethe's  stately  form  appears. 
Here  gleam  those  eyes  that  ne'er  were  dim. 
And  here,  ere  morning  dries  her  tear?. 
With  sun-beam  writes  her  golden  hymn. 
In  life  he  seemed  the  sum  of  all : 
A  tower  of  strength  on  every  side  I 
Too  great  for  parties  large  or  small. 
With  Nature  as  his  Spirit's  bride. 
When  Jove  the  great  man  deigns  to  make 
The  whole  creation  must  he  take. 
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Ho  knew  the  world,  its  good.  Its  ill, 
The  Taried  mixture  of  our  life, 
The  sway  of  proridence  and  wiH, 
Each  error,  virtue,  frailty,  strife. 
All  zones  and  climatea  in  him  met, 
Finding  accord  :nt  range  and  space, 
Cold,  ardent,  distant,  social  —  yet 
Forcrer  true  in  time  and  place. 
A  temple  where  the  gods  oft  met, 
Their  counsels  grave  and  sports  to  hold ; 
A  dome  wherein  the  stars  were  set 
In  constellations  manifold ; 
A  mount  that  deaved  the  cloudland  ware. 
And  seemed  to  bear  the  eternal  stars. 

And  like  some  mystic  mountain  stream, 

Bright  flashing  in  its  grand  descent. 

Coming  from  out  the  worid  of  dream 

With  life  and  beauty  its  intent, 

Flowed  ScHiLLER*8  song ;  or  ftuintain  bright. 

Ascending  from  the  inner  earth. 

And  playing  to  the  orbs  of  night 

Till  day  received  his  golden  birth. 

Reverent,  pure,  ideal,  wise, 

Within  a  sweet  and  joyous  light, 

He  bears  us  to  those  finer  skies 

Where  Faith  is  half  dissolved  in  Sight. 

A  poet  bom,  and  crowned  by  art, 

In  fancy,  thought,  and  feeling  great, 

His  empire  is  the  German  heart 

0*er  which  he  reigns  in  royal  state. 

Though  thrones  and  sceptres  hopeless  fall 

His  kingdom  shall  survive  them  all. 

Farewell  to  thee  !    As  a  bright  gleam 
From  out  the  high  and  stormless  heaven. 
Will  I  thy  scenes  in  memory  keep 
E'en  as  a  dream  by  spirits  given. 
I  have  thy  paboe  chambers  Irod, 
And  heard  the  voice  of  Schiller's  lute. 
Have  seen  where  passed  from  earth  to  God 
His  spirit  calm  and  resolute. 
By  statues  fiur  in  Gosthb's  home, 
Whkh,  judging,  look  on  all  who' pass ; 
Where  Italy,  Greece,  and  ancient  Rome 
Are  each  reflected  in  the  glass 
Of  purest  art ;  and  by  the  tombs 
Where  rest  the  two  immortal  ones. 
Have  stood,  amid  the  vaulted  glooms 
That  here  overspread  Apollo's  sons. 
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I  thought  me  of  tho  poet-king 

Whose  reign  ignores  the  night-bound  grave, 

And  heard  the  eternal  voices  sing 

The  praise  of  heroes  truly  brave. 

Deep  calmness,  like  a  spirit,  reigns 
Where'er  I  look,  wherever  I  tread ; 
O'er  Weimar's  rural,  verdant  plains 
O'er  earth  and  skies  its  hues  are  shed. 
I  hear  the  angel  of  the  past 
Declare  in  accents  mild  and  clear, 
That  Weimar  shall  the  ages  last 
Because  to  Genius  ever  dear ; 
That  Athens  from  her  grave  of  Time, 
And  Stratford  where  the  Avon  flows, 
Shall  with  the  hymn  of  Epochs  chime 
As  Change  his  endless  circuit  goes. 
Whate'er  the  place  Apollo  owns 
Outlasts  the  &me  of  gold-starred  thrones. 

Weimar^  SiptemX>tr^\^XA, 


T   O       C H . 

Darling  Clara,  how  much  brighter 
Than  the  gilded  cross  and  mitre 
Are  thy  hazel  eyes  and  laughing, 
While  thy  devotees  are  quaflSng 
At  thy  shrine,  thou  little  airy. 
Brilliant,  dazzling,  floating  fairy  I 

Quaffing  much,  but  thirsting  often, 
Hoping  yet  thy  heart  to  soften ; 
Listening  for  the  faintest  sound 
Of  liquid  love  from  depths  profound. 
To  bless  the  eager  lip  and  eav, 
Elate  with  hope,  now  fiiint  with  fear. 

Clara,  Clara  !  have  a  care, 
Tempt  them  not  with  smiles  so  fair ; 
Love  is  sweet,  is  rich  and  rare : 
Thou  mayst  need  it  yet.    Beware ! 
Love  is  heavenly  in  its  birth. 
Worship  ne'er  was  meant  for  earth. 
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wiCBini  T«  omu  UA»n  will  m»  ai  Aooonrr  or  obbat  lpck  n  mnmei  mcwra  t«  osaH 
MomiTAini  Toocnift  wm  boiiiuub  omsbtatiocm  bt  t*  wat. 

Tbout-fishing  in  brooks  and  riynlets,  accordiog  to  my  experienee, 
is  rather  unsatisfactory  now^a-days  in  these  parts.    Although  the 
population  is  busy  the  year  round  with  the  main  thing,  and   jou 
would  not  suppose  that  many  would  have  time  to  trifle  a^raj  in 
angling,  yet  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  spots  among  the  moantains 
I  have  found  the  streams  well  thrashed  and  the  fish  scarce.     The 
melting  snows  impart  to  them  an  icy  coldness  up  the  first  of  June. 
In  July  the  heat  begins  to  be  excessive,  the  gnats  and  flies  chastise 
those  who  go  about  with  a  rod  in  their  hands,  and  the  fish  are  left 
nearly  undisturbed.    A  few  inefficient  laws  are  made  for  their  pro- 
tection, but  nature  has  left  no  creatures  without  defence.    Thas,  as 
the  poet  AnacreoD  ungs,  Bees  have  stings,  bulls  horns,  fretful  porcu- 
pines have  quills,  skunks  or  essence-peddlers,  ^liquid-damnation,'  but 
fish,  the  more  ferocious  kinds  excepted  —  tender,  elegant,  refined 
trouts  —  what  have  they?    Providence  has  provided  them   with 
*  troops  of  friends.'    On  the  edge  of  the  stream  Gad-Fly  buxzes  about, 
quite  blue,  and  eager  for  blood.    Captain  Gallinipper,  his  legs  en- 
cased in  pepper-and-salt  breeches,  marshals  his  squadrons,  who  blow 
their  horns,  and  keep  up  a  great  hum  in  the  camp.    Corporal  Gnat  is 
not  to  be  outdone  with  his  legions. 

As  the  winter,  therefore,  is  so  long,  the  summer  so  short,  and  so 
little  of  it  is  available,  (only  that  portion  which  lieth  between  corn- 
planting,  and  dog-days,)  I  resolved  last  year  to  fish  if  possible  to  some 
purpose,  and  boast  of  something  better  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work, 
than  ten  or  fifteen  little  creatures,  no  larger  than  sardines ;  instead  of 
dropping  a  hook  into  the  ripples  and  cascades  of  little  streams  which 
run  down  so  fiist  from  the  mountains,  that  they  soon  run  away,  to 
push  farther  off  still  into  the  wilderness,  and  sometimes  try  the  lake- 
trout  in  their  profound  fastnesses.  Listen,  then,  to  a  chronicle  of  pisca- 
torial triumphs,  which  I  am  pleased  to  entitle  '  Tbout-Book  of  the 
Ybab.'  It  is  intended  to  be  a  diary  of  excursions  made  at  intervals, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  among  the  Green  Mountuns  of  Ver- 
mont, in  case  I  should  Ihink  it  worth  while  to  fulfil  my  design  and 
write  out  my  memoranda.  I  am  not  a  professed  angler,  and  indee^l 
have  little  tact  or  skill,  such  as  should  be  possessed  by  those  who  write 
cnsh  books,  yet  I  am  alive  to  the  genial  influences  of  nature.    The 
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commonest    things  of  life   may  be   interesting,  if  narrated  with 
simplicity,  for 

'  NsYKH  any  thing  does  eome  amiBS 
When  Bimplenesa  and  duty  tender  it.' 

Without  farther  apology,  I  will  start  off  on  Journey  Number  One. 
It  was  on  a  hot  and  sultry  morning  in  the  month  of  June.    '  There 

was  no  breeze  upon  the  fern.'    My  obliging  friend,  George  L , 

who  knows  all  the  roads,  by-roads,  lanes,  and  short-cuts  for  twenty 
miles  round,  droye  up  with  a  pair  of  stout  farm-colts,  while  I  was 
sipping  a  cup  of  coffee  at  breakfiaist,  and  proposed  to  carry  me  some 
twenty  miles  up  the  mountains.  I  told  him  that  the  day  was  too  hot ; 
that  we  had  better  keep  quiet,  and  that  his  horses  would  drop.  His 
reply  was :  *  I  think  not :  I  shall  go.'  Whereupon  I  resolved  to  ac- 
company. After  a  search  for  old  shoes,  old  clothes,  and  over-coats — 
never  travel,  even  in  dog-days,  without  a  thick  over-coat,  for  you  will 
want  it  —  having  stuffed  into  a  carpet-bag  changes  of  raiment,  espe- 
cially an  extra  pair  of  breeches,  I  was  off  with  my  cicerone.  In  an 
hour  or  two,  when  we  had  ascended  to  a  much  higher  level,  the  air 
became  agreeably  cool,  and  the  horses  travelled  with  ease.  Some 
scouts  of  Major-General  Horse-Fly  occasionally  hung  upon  their  flanks, 
were  snapped  off  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  lash,  returned  to  the 
suction,  were  pushed  off  with  the  whip-handle,  came  back,  inserted 
their  probosces.  The  fly  has  perseverance,  his  only  virtue.  Hold  I 
I  will  at  any  time  get  out  of  a  carriage  to  mash  one  of  these  creatures 
flat  on  a  horse's  neck  or  haunches,  where  his  whisking  tail  cannot 
reach.  The  blue  heads  of  the  blood-suckers  are  as  hard  as  glass  beads, 
and  their  pumping  apparatus  is  after  nature's  most  approved  model. 
•  No  Yankee  patent  can  be  compared  with  it.  Slap !  slap !  there  fall 
two  bottle-flies ;  slap !  slap !  two  gad  ditto.  Wait  a  moment,  until  I 
wash  my  hands  in  this  way-side  rill.    Pass  on. 

A  few  hundred  feet  higher  up  brought  us  to  a  ridge  whence  we 
looked  upon  a  prospect  of  wide  extent  and  extreme  wildness.  We 
were  travelling  opposite  a  high-way  just  laid  out  in  Vermont  by  the 
engineer,  called  Eagle-Ledge  Road.  Far  down  we  saw  in  the  forests 
several  small  ponds,  which  looked  as  black  as  ink,  overshadowed  by 
old  hemlocks,  but  we  could  not  visit  them.  The  last  habitation  which 
we  approached  was  a  log-hut  by  the  way-side.  A  little  girl,  of  about 
twelve  years,  stood  at  the  door,  but  shyly  retreated.  An  old  woman 
advanced  to  the  wheels  of  our  wagon,  who  was  loquaeious,  a  bulletin 
of  the  wilderness.  She  said,  the  man  had  gone  far  off  to  get  out  logs, 
I  think  to  *  Bald  Mountain,'  to  be  away  four  days ;  the  little  gal  was 
left  with  her  to  do  '  chores,'  and  to  be  company ;  she  had  to  take  care 
of  the  ke5w,  and  feed  the  pig,  and  she  did  n't  like  it.  ^  For,  said  I  to 
him,'  said  she  to  me,  as  he  went  away,  ^  says  I  to  him,  come  back 
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»8  quick  »8  you  kin,  and  ef  he  done  come  back  when  he  said,  'cause  he 
Baid  he  would,  I  'm  goin'  to  take  Lyddy  Ann  hum,  and  leave  the 
keOw,  'cause  I  can't  do  the  work.'  More  she  said,  but  *  enough  said.' 
I  desired  another  sight  of  the  little  girl ;  leaped  out  of  the  carriage 
to  ask  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  approached  the  hut.  She  stood  bare- 
footed, with  a  shawl  drawn  over  her  head,  in  the  manner  of  a  hood, 
jauntily,  and  in  a  shy,  retreaUng  attitude.  She  was  a  beautiful  child. 
Her  features  were  delicate  and  very  regular,  her  complexion  was  fair, 
her  hair  light,  her  eyes  were  singularly  wild  in  expression,  while  their 
pupils  dilated  and  expanded  as  if  she  was  out  of  her  wits.  She  ap- 
peared like  a  frightened  fawn  on  the  edge  of  a  thicket : 

*  non  »ine  vano 
Aurarum,  et  siluae  meta.' 

She  replied  to  a  few  questions  in  a  peremptory  manner,  instantaneously, 
in  a  voice  keyed  to  the  most  piercing  alto,  glaring  about  as  if  just  read  j 
to  leap  from  a  cliC 
*  Will  you  not  tell  us  what  your  name  is  ?  ' 

(  Wiih  almost  angry  energy  and  quickness  :)  L ydia  Ann  Lb  B .' 

From  the  grace  and  style  of  the  little  thing,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  there  was  some  infusion  of  French  blood  in  her  veins.  It  will 
show  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  The  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  races  cannot  be  lost,  and  I  thought  of  this  when  la  petite 

Le  B drew  her  little  foot  back,  and  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment 

arranged  her  hood,  with  its  many  kinks  and  indentations,  so  appro- 
priately that  no  milliner  in  Paris  could  have  changed  it  for  the  better. 
And  I  saw  this  little  fairy,  who  had  been  transplanted  far  away,  among 
the  wild  mountains  of  Vermont  at  the  door  of  a  log  hut,  yet  she  was 
as  distinctive  in  natural,  undefinable  jV  ne  sais  qttoi,  as  a  flower  whose 
ancestors  once  bloomed  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles,'  if  it  should  be 
met  with  in  the  bleak  wilds  of  Nova  Zembla.  That  idea  is  scarcely* 
true  expressed  by  a  quaint  old  author,  I  think  Waller,  but  caught 
from  something  in  one  of  the  Greek  Poets: 

'  Tell  her  that 't  yoang, 
And  loves  to  have  her  graeet  ftpied, 

That  had  she  dwelt, 
In  desertflt  where  no  men  abide. 
She  must  have  uncommended  died.' 

Bat  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  stand  long  transfixing  with  our 
glances  as  with  so  many  cruel  darts,  the  poor  child  of  the  wilder- 
ness. We  quaffed  a  cup  of  water  and  passed  on.  The  way-flowers 
which  beguile  us  are  sometimes  more  attractive  than  the  main  objects 
of  a  journey.  The  charm  of  fishing-excursions  is  comblended  with 
many  things.    Beside  the  gorgeousness  of  the  country  when  in  full 
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leaf,  which  at  each  new  step  is  like  looking  at  another  picture  in 
another  framed  *  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields,'  there  are 
infinite  details  to  inspire  one  with  the  delights  of  rural  life  as  set  forth 
in  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and  iu'Virgilius,  his  Eclo- 
gues. The  lights  and  shadows  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  upon  the 
aXdea  devdpoevra  the  woody  vales,  the  differing  degrees  of  green  in  a 
forest,  the  sun  shining  through  clouds,  the  kine  recumbent  on  the 

sunny  slopes,  the  bleating  lambs but  it  is  time  that  I  began  to 

fish .  After  attaining  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley,  we  de- 
scended into  a  wild  cleared  land,  where  a  stump  orator  would  readily 
have  found  a  platform,  and  the  desired  lake  or  pond  appeared  in 
^  sight.'  It  was  oval  in  form,  about  a  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  be- 
tween steep,  wood-covered  hills  and  made  by  damming  up  a  brook 
whose  former  course  was. discernible  by  the  dead  alders  which  once 
lined  its  banks.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  saw^mill  and  a  small 
house.  At  the  door  of  the  latter  stood  the  tenants,  a  young  man  and 
his  wife. 

*•  Can  you  take  care  of  us  if  we  stay  over  night  ? ' 

*Tes,  if  you  can  put  up  with  our  fare.* 

We  ^  guessed  we  could ;'  whereupon  baskets,  boxes,  and  fishing-rods 
were  taken  out.  It  was  about  twelve  m.  We  were  soon  in  fisher- 
man-s  rig.  The  raft  on  which  we  were  to  embark  was  of  the  roughest 
kind,  composed  of  heavy  logs,  and  one  end,  from  being  water-soaked^ 
a  little  canting.  Two  candle-boxes  served  for  seats,  and  a  big  stone 
for  a  sinker.  We  pushed  off  with  great  expectations.  O  Izaak  I 
what  a  contrast !  the  surrounding  shores,  Titanically  wild,  with  the 
smooth  blooming  meadows  of  the  River  Dove !  Yet  in  this  solemn 
pool,  which  was  full  of  fioating  logs,  some  of  such  regal  size  as  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  King  Log,  the  speckled  people  were  as  brilliant  and 
vivacious  as  in  the  crystal  brooks  of  England,  yes  even  here  amid  the 
sticks,  (Styx,)  they  wei*e  instinct  with  the  same  life. 

We  cast  anchor,  sheathed  our  bai*bs  in  the  poor  wriggling  earth- 
lings,  and  threw  our  lines  &r  out,  hoping  that  they  might  fall  in 
^  pleasant  places.'    There, 

*  As  I  Bat  with  patient  skill, 
A- watching  of  my  trembling  quill/ 

an  electric  shock  came  down  the  rod  to  my  wrist,  and  struck  me  to 
the  very  heart  as  with  a  bolt.  My  eyes !  in  mid  air,  struggling  with 
all  the  energies  of  undiminished  life,  flashed  there  a  most  refulgent 
creature.  On  the  next  instant  he  was  in  my  hand,  and  out  of  it.  In 
fSict,  the  principal  catching  of  him  was  done  upon  the  raft.  At  last  I 
qielled  his  too  exuberant  spirits.  He  had  gulped  down  the  hook 
even  to  his  rosy  gills,  and  as  with  too  cruel  eagerness  I  tore  it  from 
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his  bleeding  month,  and  he  uttered  a  fi&int  cry  of  pain,  like  that  of  a 
mnsical  moosei  mj  heart  reproached  me.  There  was  a*  pathos  in  that 
very  feeble  jet  very  piercing  piscatory  note,  as  sweet,  bat  more 
punful  than  the  lamentations  of  a  dying  swan,  while  he  was  as  beauti- 
fal  in  death  as  a  little  dolphin,  and  there  was  a  streak  of  rainbow  upon 
his  back.  Compunctiously  I  thmst  him  through  the  square  hole  of 
the  basket,  and  flashed  with  hope,  probulgent  with  pride  from  haviDg 
caught  the  first  fish,  with  ensang^uined  fingers  I  impaled  another  worm, 
and  threw  out  again.  It  was  soon  manifest-  that  for  once  at  least  we 
should  not  have  need  of  patience^  '  that  little  plant  which  does  not 
grow  in  eyery  garden.'  Good  luck !  how  I  do  like  good  luck  t  bat  it 
seldom  comes  to  me,  nor  have  I  ever  strayed  upon  the  banks  of  Pacto- 
Itts,  whose  sands  are  flaked  with  gold.  Now,  O  Dii  majores^  I  was 
to  have  a  taste  of  it.  More  exhilarating  is  it,  when  you  have  girt 
your  fisher's  coat  about  you,  to  see  a  cork  dance  tremulously  u|>on 
the  wave  which  flashes,  in  the  sun-beam,  than  in  the  light  of  unhealthy 
lamps  and  in  the  impure  air  of  a  theatre  to  gaze  on  a  dancing  Cerito. 
I  nearlyi  tumbled  off  the  raft  in  my  struggles  with  the  quivering  half- 
pounder.  First  I  got  the  better  of  him,  then  he  of  me.  He  was  in 
my  lap,  on  my  knees,  on  the  raft,  in  the  water,  plucked  out  of  it  by 
his  gills ;  in  the  tub,  and  there  conquered.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
contest  of  an  old  woman,  which  I  once  witnessed  on  a  hot  Sunday 
morning  in  Washington  Square,  with  a  beer-bottle.  The  cork  popped 
out  and  it  effervesced  with  all  the  force  of  imprisoned  fermentation. 
She  hugged  it  and  she  grabbed  it,  and  presently  got  her  thumb  over 
the  mouth,  when,  instead  of  going  up  into  the  willow-trees  as  it  at 
first  did,  it  fizzed  off  laterally  into  her  eyes,  and  although  I  was  on  my 
way  to  church,  and  within  half-an-hour  of  hearing  one  of  the  Doctor's 
most  eloquent  sermons,  I  could  not  get  that  beer  out  of  my  head. 

But  it  is  rather  like  handling  a  sky-rocket,  to  hold  a  new-caught  trout. 

We  knew  by  its  sandy  bottom,  as  well  as  by  the  alders,  the  course 
of  the  brook,  which  like  the  river  Alpheus  coursed  along,  still  distinct 
and  separate,  under  the  dark  pool,  cool  and  relishable  as  the  springs 
whence  it  flowed.  The  younger  trouts  glided  out  of  the  adjacent 
waters  to  this  sub-marine  rivulet,  and  the  dignified  old  fellows  who 
lay  slumbering  in  deep  retirements,  sometimes  accompanied  the  juve- 
nile brood.  We  hooked  up  one  or  two  of  them  so  as  to  get  a  glance 
of  them,  when  with  admirable  tact  they  extricated  themselves,  and 
got  away,  carrying  hooks  and  snells  with  them.  They  pulled  like 
whales,  but  their  weight  might  have  been  any  thing  between  five 
pounds  and  a  half-pound.  We  had  already  half-filled  our  baskets  in  a 
sandy  hole  near  by,  where  three  logs  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  when  we  drifted  along,  and  came  to  anchor  immediately 
over  this  brook.    By  the  continual  bobbing  up  and  down  of  corks, 
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(Brat  they  trembled,  then  they  were  just  yisible,  then  out  of  sight,) 
we  were  conrinced  that  we  were  on  a  favorable  grazing  spot,  and  bo 
it  proved.  I  have  sometimes  in  the  transparent  waters  of  a  brook 
seen  a  trout  with  his  nose  almost  touching  my  bait,  poising  himself 
exactly,  as  the  magnetic  needle  does,  when,  a  little  disturbed,  it  oscil« 
lates  toward  the  pole.  But  I  could  not  basket  him,  and  he  has 
wearied  me  out  fairly  in  gaidng  upon  one  spot.  Now  the  bites  were 
rapid  as  those  of  the*  scaly,  yellow,  slimy,  broad-as-they-are-Iong  sun- 
fish.  In  all  my  experience  of  trout-fishing  among  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  I  had  never  met  with  any  thing  near  so  exhilarating.  It 
chanced  that  all  circumstances  concurred  in  our  favor.  The  stifling 
heat  of  early  day  had  become  attempered,  we  were  in  the  shadows 
of  mountain  forests,  a  good  congregation  of  dark  clouds  was  over- 
head, a  crisp  breeze  had  sprung  up,  ruffling  the  apparently  stagnant 
waters  of  the  pond,  (although  no  pond  is  stagnant  through  wldch  a 
limpid  brook  rolls,)  we  were  not  disturbed  by  insects,  and  we  sat  upon 
the  rail  pulling  in  the  trout  as  fast  as  we  could,  when  we  saw  Juli- 
Ann,  the  tenant's  wife,  step  out  upon  the  hill,  and  putting  her  lips  to 
a  tin*trumpet,  she  blew  a  little  blast. 

Juli-Ann  blew  her  trumpet  again,  stepping  out  to  a  more  out-jutting 
promontory,  d  la  angel^  and  with  repeated  toots  warned  as  plainly  as 
a  trumpet  could  speak,  ^Dinner  is  ready.' 

But  although  we  had  taken  nothing  with  us  upon  the  raft,  and  in- 
dependently  of  what  Julia- Ann  had  prepared,  we  had  on  shore  a  cham- 
pagne basket  containing  a  finely  cured  ham,  bread  in  abundance, 
rolls  of  yellow  butter,  a  large  lump  of  ice,  and  other  good  things,  and 
were  hungry  to  boot,  we  would  not  even  for  an  epicurean  feast  have 
left  the  spot.  Our  baskets  began  to  be  heavy  with  something  larger 
than  sardines.  We  were  excited  and  interested  with  the  good  sport. 
As  the  day  advanced,  the  fish  were  leaping  up  all  over  the  pond.  My 
companion  began  to  try  them  with  fly,  and  with  excellent  success. 
He  bad  a  very  quiet  way  of  killing  his  game,  whether  large  or  small. 
Thrusting  his  thumb  under  the  gills  to  the  spinal  column,  he  broke 
the  neck,  dropped  the  fish  in  his  basket  without  saying  a  word,  baited 
his  hook,  and  went  at  it  again.  Less  experienced  myself,  each  new 
capture  was  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration,  at  the  risk  of  tumbling 
kersouse  into  the  pool.  The  sun  had  sunk  down  behind  the  forests, 
and  we  still  toiled  like  a  pair  of  Peters.  Some  hours  of  daylight  re- 
mained, for  in  this  latitude  and  at  this  season  you  can  read  a  news- 
paper at  half  past  eight  p.m.  There  were  certain  sullen,  black  spots 
just  under  the  steep  banks  which  had  not  been  tried.  We  up  anchor 
and  resolved  to  drop  in  there  on  our  return,  slowly  coasting  along  in 
hopes  to  pick  up  something  by  the  way.  Big  bulldogs  reside  in  this 
pond,  where  they  are  never  disturbed,  for  there  is  no  market  for  their 
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legn,  aDd  noir  with  thoir  green  eyes  peefnng  oat  among  floatiog  Inrk 
and  trash,  or  squatted  down  with  their  flabby,  slimy  bodies  on  the  end 
of  a  log,  like  decayed  fangi  npon  it,  they  began  with  their  prodig;ioos 
voices,  swelling  oat  with  a  probulgence  rarely  equalled,  and  nerer  ex- 
celled.   Some  noises  are  apparently  mighty,  bat  there  is  nothing  in 
them.    Compare  a  gong,  that  rude,  barbaric  disturber  of  the  hotels 
inmates,  with  those  grand  waves  of  sound  rolling  along  with  oceanic 
fulness,  when  ^  Big  Tom '  from  the  cathedral  tower  speaks  aloud,  or  with 
the  fire-bell  out-booming  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  liquid  air  so  lately- 
placid,  is  upheaved  into  stormy  commotion,  and  if  that  ethereal  flood 
were  visible,  we  should  see  it  rolling  through  all  the  city's  thorongh- 
fi&res,  dashing  against  the  church-spires,  recoiling  from  hard  walls,  and 
fairly  foaming  about  the  roofs.    And  how  massive,  substantial  and 
majestic  is  a  lion's  roar,  which  is  worthy  of  the  great  wilderness. 
And  then  compare  some  orators  of  the  stump  with  the  noblest  of  the 
rostrum  I    What  are  they?    A  mere  bag  of  wind  to  a  full  organ. 
Though  the  bull-frog  seems  to  be  loud,  there  is  no  strong,  genuine 
quality  of  base  in  him.    His  voice  is  like  his  eyes  and  body,  and  the 
rest  of  him  —  all  bloat. 

How  strange  that  he  should  be  found  in  the  same  watery  parlors 
with  the  delicate,  refined  trout.  The  one,  loutish,  lumpish  —  an  am- 
phibious toad — if  by  the  goodness  of  his  lungs,  and  dormant  habits, 
he  can  live  a  hundred  years,  he  uses  less  vital  action  in  his  few  hops  a 
day,  when  he  goes  with  a  dull,  plumping  sound  into  the  wave,  than 
a  trout  would  expend  in  his  electric  dartings  in  a  single  hour.  How 
wonderful  are  the  works  of  God  in  the  orders  of  creation  1  Oh  !  for 
knowledge  to  apprehend  for  what  distinct  purposes  they  were  made, 
those  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters ;  for  what  the  solemn  owl, 
the  beetle,  the  gad-fly,  the  snake,  the  toad,  the  marsh-loving  bull-frog. 
What  is  science  ?  The  eager  ornithologist  shoots  down  and  collects 
all  kinds  of  birds ;  and  again  we  see  cases  filled  with  well-varnished 
bugs,  and  in  another  room  of  the  museum  perhaps  there  are  vials  fiill 
of  most  repulsive  reptiles.  Yet  take  the  minutest  insect  which  the 
microscope  can  detect,  if  his  peculiar  organism  and  habits  could  be 
traced  out  like  those  of  bees,  a  life-time  would  not  more  than  suffice 
for  the  study,  and  his  biography  would  be  interesting  as  that  of  any 
man.  Thoughts  like  these  came  up  while  preparing  my  hook  for  a 
two-pounder,  and  they  were  suggested  by  the  sepulchral  notes  of  a 
bull-frog,  for  without  reflectiveness,  I  should  consider  a  day  lost  ia 
mere  fishing. 

But  so  should  I  in  only  reflectiveness,  when  I  have  set  out  to  go  a- 
fishing.  Always  carry  out  your  main  purpose.  You  are  indebted 
for  your  thoughts  to  it*  Do  not  be  ungrateful.  How  many  ideas  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet  have  been  suggested  when  he  was  bent 
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upon  what  we  call  mere  triflee.  I  think  I  saw  a  sneer  upon  the  lips 
of  that  professing  man,  Mr.  Matter-of-fact  Commonplace,  when  in  the 
morning  he  observed  us  jogging  along  with  a  handle  of  fishing-rods 
sticking  out  of  the  wagon,  while  Genial  Common-Sense,  Esq.,  saluted 
us  in  his  usual  pleasant  way,  and  wished  he  was  going  with  U9.  And 
we  should  have  enjoyed  his  company ;  but  as  to  Commonplace,  he 
would  not  distinguish  between  a  trout  and  a  catfish,  the  croaking  of  a 
bull-frog  and  the  song  of  a  nightingale. 

But  not  to  interrupt  the  narrative,  we  now  pushed  the  raft  some 
considerable  distance  directly  opposite  the  promontory  on  which  Juli- 
Ann  stood.  Some  large  hemlock  trunks  lay  together,  the  water  was 
deep,  and  the  place  looked  trouty ;  but  my  desire  was,  as  the  two 
fishing-baskets  were  fu]l,'and  the  evening  shades  fell  fast,  to  go  ashore. 
A  short  naval  consultation  ensued,  when  it  was  decided  to  experiment 
for  ten  minutes  by  the  watch.  They  elapsed,  and  not  a  bite.  I  was 
glad  of  it.  'Three  minutes  more.'  *Very  well,  but  not  longer;  I 
could  eat  a  cooked  grindstone.' 

I  unjointed  my  own  rod,  encash  it  in  its  bag,  wound  up  the  line, 
took  out  my  watch.  A  half-minute  left.  '  Let  us  go,  there  are  no 
bites ;  this  is  tedious.'  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
when  I  heard  a  walloping  sound,  and  out  came  a  fish,  or  rather  he 
was  only  at  first  brought  up  to  the  surfi^ice,  where  he  threshed  about 
violently,  lashing  the  water  into  bubbles.  He  was  a  beautiful  creature, 
replacing  all  the  colors  of  the  sunset,  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  it  required  main  force  to  hold  him  down. 

I  rejoin  ted  my  rod,  unwound  my  line,  put  on  a  new  worm.  Infirm 
of  purpose !  success  is  tempting,  and  it  lures  us  on,  from  minute  to 
minute,  from  hour  to  hour.  After  patient  waiting,  however,  we 
caught  no  more.  I  was  glad  when  we  pushed  up  the  unwieldy  raft 
upon  the  sods,  and  got  out  with  only  a  wet  foot,  for  it  was  getting 
dark. 

Juli-Ann  had. the  table  set,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  kitchen-stove. 
While  we  washed  and  made  our  toilet,  she  put  some  fish  in  the  pan. 
Released  from  our  fishing-gear,  unbuckled  and  unbound, '  neat,  trimly 
dressed,'  we  awaited  the  coming  good  cheer  with  the  double  hunger 
caused  by  bodily  exercise  and  healthful  excitement.  Our  first  course 
was  of  fish,  so  good  as  which  are  scarcely  ofiered  in  the  market,  nor 
could  we  help  complimenting  Juli-Ann  upon  the  cooking,  while  ap- 
preciating their  firm  and  ruddy  flesh  and  delicioua  flavor.  Nor  did 
the  roasted  potatoes,  cold  ham,  and  other  condiments  come  amiss. 
We  sat  long  at  the  board,  until  we  felt '  the  fulness  of  satiety,'  when 
retiring  to  the  outer  porch,  and  indulging  in  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco, 
we  began  to  overhaul  our  day's  work,  to  scoop  out  by  handsfuU  the 
well-lubricated  trout,  and  to  admire  some  of  them  particularly,  for 
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they  differed  in  beaat/  as  in  siie.  Some  were  of  a  qnakeriah  plain* 
ness,  only  silver-speckled,  but  others  were  decorated  as  with  Joseph^s 
coat  of  many  colors.  Next  we  saw  them  dressed.  They  were 
opened  and  cleansed,  placed  in  broad  tin  platters,  a  pinch  or  two  of 
salt  was  sprinkled  over  them,  after  which  they  were  left  beneath  a 
jet  of  cool  spring-water  for  the  night.  Altogether  they  numbered  s 
round  hundred,  but  their  precise  weight  in  pounds  when  placed  in  the 
scale,  I  have  forgotten,  although  I  could  find  it  out.  My  friend  keeps 
a  regular  Trout  Journal,  from  which  the  idea  of  mine  is  borrowed  ; 
but  his  is  mainly  statistical,  a  short  record,  mentioning  the  day  when, 
the  place  where,  the  persons  with  whom,  the  number  of  fish  caught, 
and  how  much  they  weighed.  If  my  trout-book  should  be  continued, 
I  may  hereafter  present  some  of  his  figures.'  He  is  very  precise  and 
systematic  in  his  arrangements.  He  keeps  an  inventory  of  things 
wanted,  corrected  from  time  to  time,  and  his  box  is  supplied  with 
every  essential  down  to  a  small  file  to  sharpen  hooks,  and  needles  and 
thread  to  mend  a  rent  in  the  breeches.  • 

A  word  upon  pond-fishing.  Almost  all  the  ponds  in  this  region 
which  used  to  abound  in  line  trout,  have  been  worsted  or  destroyed 
by  the  entrance  of  pickerel.  Hence  a. few  venerable  trout  who  were 
able  to  fight  against  the  foe  on  their  own  hook  and  off  it,  have  been 
left  unmolested  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  sometimes  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  angler  ventures  to  try  his  luck  for  a  half-hour  in  the 
old  haunts,  he  takes  a  prodigious  fellow,  somewhat  like  that  for  which, 
as  Juvenal  tells  us,  a  council  of  state  was  convened  in  Emperor  Domi- 
tian's  days  to  know  where  they  should  find  a  dish  to  serve  him  upon 
at  some  court- dinner,  admirahUe  spatium  rhombi. 

I  prefer  pond-fishing,  because  it  does  not  require  so  mnch  art  or 
nicety  of  skill,  when  you  only  watch  the  indications  of  the  cork,  as 
when  in  a  transparent  brook  you  see  a  trout  behind  a  stump,  suspi- 
ciously watching  the  bait,  coquetting  for  a  long  time,  and  unless  an 
Izaak  redivivu^  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  be  outwitted. 

At  the  same  time  in  most  of  the  mountainJakes  you  need  an  expe* 
rienced  guide  to  conduct  you  to  the  proper  grounds.  Some  years 
since  I  took  a  friend  from  a  distant  region  to  Peacham  Pond.  His  ex- 
pectations were  very  high.  His  apparatus  was  exceedingly  good; 
his  rods,  lines,  snells,  hooks  were  according  to  the  best  patterns. 
Aurora  Mallory,  who  is  known  in  all  these  parts  for  his  piscatory  skill, 
was  to  meet  us,  but  the  arrangement  failed.  Aurora  did  not  dawn 
upon  us,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding ;  we  could  do  nothing  with- 
out him,  and  after  catching  a  few  homed  pSout,  from  a  scow,  we  re- 
traced our  steps,  after  taking  a  last  look  at  the  remarkable  scenery,  at 
the  thick  green  woods,  intermingled  with  multitudes  of  half-fallen, 
dead  and  blasted  pines  or  hemlocks,  which  stick  out  at  all  angles,  some 
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of  tbem  stripped  clean  of  bark  as  the  masts  of  a  ship,  others  with 
broken,  splintered  limbs,  around  the  rarely-frequented  Peacbam  Pond. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  now,  and  the  night  was  cool.  We  sat  under  the 
horse-shed  while  Juli-Anne  and  her  husband  stood  in  the  door-way 
and  listened  to  our  edifying  discourse.  We  were  at  last  shown  to  our 
loft,  where  was  a  very  soft  feather-bed  sufficient  to  contain  two.  I 
spoke  for  the  floor,  preferring  to  lie  hard.  My  companion  said  be 
would  be  happy  to  take  the  bed,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
began  to  snore.  Placing  some  blankets  under  me,  and  a  carpet-bag 
beneath  my  head  for  a  pillow,  I  slumbered  profoundly  until  woke  up, 
but  by  what  cause  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet  again. 


XHK     I>S3A.I>     TV-A.TO  HER. 


On  a  wet  and  mossy  stone, 
Shelving  from  the  ocean  shore, 

Sits  a  maiden,  still  and  lone, 
While  around  the  billows  roar. 


Outward  o*er  the  water^s  deep, 
Oazes  she  with  straining  eyes, 

Steadfiist  as  the  stars  that  keep 
Vigil  in  the  solemn  skies. 


She  is  dead !  —  that  maiden  fair  - 
Marble  is  her  pallid  brow, 

On  her  stony  shoulders  bare 
Noteless  fall  the  tresses  now. 


Sightless  are  those  earnest  eyes, 
Dried  the  fountain  of  her  tears, 

Stilled  the  heart* s  consuming  sighs, 
Banished  all  her  hopes  and  fears. 


Outward  o^cr  the  ocean  wide 
Reach  her  white,  uncover^  arms ; 

Thus,  imploringly,  she  died 
In  the  fulness  of  her  charms. 
VOL.  LV.  33 
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Tm. 

OTS&    THB     WAT. 

Wb  called  it  ^  the  other  house/  It  was  directly  opposite  to  us,  and 
always  in  the  winter-time  we  could  see  the  bright  lamp  in  the  parlor, 
throwing  a  kind  of  flickering  light  on  the  snow,  and  trying  playfully 
to  catch  the  rays  of  our  lamp  which  was  burning  in  the  western  par- 
lor. Sometimes,  as  they  danced  along  upon  the  snow,  the  two  rays 
would  come  near  mingling  with  one  another,  but  just  as  they  were 
wavering,  and  hesitating,  and  running  about  here  and  there,  acme 
great  lumbering  sleigh  would  come  along  loaded  with  milk-cans,  and 
break  in  on  all  that  the  two  rays  were  going  to  tell  one  another. 

We  cannot  see  the  light  from  the  other  house  in  the  summer-time. 
Buds  and  blossoms  and  leaves  hide  it  away ;  but  we  know  that  it  is 
burning,  for  in  the  summer  friendly  &ces  come  and  go  through  the 
darkness,  and  sit  and  talk  with  one  another  at  the  open  window. 

•  .  •  •  •  a 

There  is  a  large  party  '  over  the  way '  to-night.  I  have  drawn  down 
the  shades  and  unloosed  the  curtains,  but  somehow  they  do  n*t  keep 
out  the  sound  of  merry  voices ;  one  of  the  windows  is  open,  and 
laughter  and  music,  and  little  snatches  of  song  creep  in  under  the 
curtain,  and  floating  all  about  the  room,  ask  me  to  go  over  for  a  little 
while. 

Why  should  I  ?  Over  there  all  is  life  and  joy  and  gayety ;  over 
here  there  is  nothing  but  remembrances ;  over  there  are  light  hearts 
and  laughter-ringing  voices ;  over  here  where  I  am  writing  all  is  still 
and  quiet ;  over  there  are  flowers  blooming  out  of  season,  carried 
about  in  silver  holders,  or  planted  in  sand  on  little  tables ;  over  here, 
with  the  curtains  down,  there  is  nothing,  save  only  the  remembrances 
of  the  black  cloth,  which  the  sexton  folded  down  from  the  coflin-lid, 
BO  that  during  the  service  he  could  sprinkle  the  ashes  on  the  polished 
mahogany. 

Tet  is  there  no  light  coming  to  me,  as  it  did  from  the  lamp  over 
the  way  in  the  winter-time  ?  Ah !  yes,  for  in  the  room  just  next  to 
me  (the  door  is  open  between  us)  the  two  little  girls  arm-in-arm  are 
&8t  asleep,  and  their  gentle  breathing  so  sweet  and  calm,  sheds  a  light 
&r  down  into  the  soul ;  one  of  those  bright  rays  that  no  man  knows 
of,  and  canH  know^  unless  he  himself  has  two  little  girls  lying  arm- 
locked  in  the  evening  time,  unless  he  himself  can  lie  down  with  the 
thought  that  on  waking,  he  will  be  greeted  in  the  break&st-room 
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with  ^  Good  morning,  dear  papa,'  or  perhaps  with  '  Papa,  only  think, 
Gettie  has  dressed  knd  washed  all  this  big  doll  before  breakfast.' 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  this  house  over  the  way ;  it 's  only 
a  plain  substantial  countiy-house ;  it  has  neither  a  freestone  front  nor 
marble  steps.  They  do  n't  keep  any  man-servant  to  open  the  door, 
but  whenever  you  ring  the  bell,  Susan  comes,  and  you  can  always  rely 
on  her  telling  you  the  truth  about  the  ladies  being  at  home,  so  false- 
hood never  lies  hid  under  a  blue  coat  with  buttons.  They  know  what 
comfort  is,  over  the  way.  They  always  sit  on  the  best  chairs,  and 
lounge  on  the  best  sofas.  They  do  n't  cover  up  the  furniture,  or  shut 
up  any  of  the  rooms ;  so  you  never  meet  with  that  peculiar  damp 
smell  one  finds  in  so  many  country-houses. 

Sometimes  they  give  quiet  little  sociables,  and  as  you  come  up  from 
your  office  (we  live  in  a  country  town)  you  will  find  a  little  note  lying 
on  your  dressing-table ;  coming  to  you  every  week  or  two,  you  get 
to  be  familiar  with  these  notes.  There  is  a  peculiar  fold  about  them 
that  you  can't  mistake ;  you  know  just  where  the  note  wants  you  to 
go  before  you  open  it.  You  wear  gloves,  of  course,  but  do  as  you 
please  about  a  dress-coat,  and  the  idea  of  a  white  cravat  never  enters 
your  head ;  you  will  have  the  lancers,  and  the  quadrille  to  the  good 
old-fashioned  music  of  the  piano ;  and  will  never  have  to  go  either  into 
the  basement  or  nursery  to  hunt  up  chairs  for  the  German  cotillion. 
•  •  •  ■  •  • 

In  the  morning,  just  after  breakfast,  poor  women  and  little  girls 
come  round  to  the  back-door  of  the  house  over  the  way ;  crumbs  are 
always  falling  down  from  the  table.  There  is  no  lock  on  the  gate 
leading  up  from  the  street^  and  so  Faith  passes  in  every  morning  with 
an  empty  basket,  and  afterward  she  and  Charity  come  down  the  grav- 
elled walk  together. 

There  is  great  comfort  inside  of  that  house.  There  are  no  riches  in 
the  parlor  and  poverty  in  the  kitchen ;  there  b  enough  every  where, 
and  to  spare.  The  great  wood-fire  always  bums  bright ;  the  servants 
are  contented,  and  do  n't  give  warning  at  the  end  of  the  month ;  they 
live  there  so  long  that  they  almost  seem  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  family. 

The  hall  is  large  and  wide  in  the  house  over  the  way,  and  just  on 
the  left-hand  side  as  you  enter  you  can,  if  you  choose,  pass  iiito  a  lit- 
tle chapel,  which  windows  of  stained  glass  seem  at  first  to  light  but 
dimly.  Yet  all  is  so  arranged,  that  the  light  falls  on  the  heads  ot 
choristers,  and  then  creeping  along  the  waU,  rests  on  the  picture  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  even  in  the  darkest  day  you  can  read  (by  some 
strange  light)  underneath :  ^Amen  dico  vobia  quia  unua  vestmm  me 
&aditurus  eaV 
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The  light  does  not  go  beyond  that  picture — I  am  mistaken,  it  doej; 
it  breaks  directly  across  the  room  and  falls  on  a  picture  of  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection,  and  all  that  is  written  beneath  this  picture  ia 
the  simple  word,  '  Mary.'  Every  thing  would  have  been  incomplete 
if  the  light  had  not  gone  beyond  the  picture  of  the  Supper. 

So  as  we  gaze  on  this  last  picture,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  why 
the  name  of  Mary,  common  as  it  is,  has  never  lost  its  sweetness.  She 
was  both  at  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre,  and  I  believe  hers  was  the 
first  name  dropped  from  holy  lips  on  the  first  bright  Easter  mombg. 
.  .  ,  Just  when  evening  shadows  begin  to  fall  upon  the  pictures, 
the  family  go  into  the  little  chapel  off  the  hall.  Is  there  any  fitt« 
place  to  take  leave  for  a  while  of  the  family  over  the  way? 

IX. 

SOMEXniNO    ABOUT    THE    TWO    LITTLE    OIRL8. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  story  will  please  children.  Lions  aQd*tigen 
will  do  very  well  for  a  week-day,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  you  can 
tell  them  the  story  of  David  and  Goliah,  two  or  three  times  over. 
Some  how  or  other,  children  have  an  affection  for  giants ;  it 's  hard 
to  tell  how  they  get  it,  but  I  think  the  ^  Child's  Own  Book '  must  have 
a  hand  in  the  matter.  My  little  girls  have  just  finished  readiug  the 
'Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  and  the  two  are  divided  in  opinion.  The 
elder  likes  the  *  Swiss  Family'  the  best,  and  the  other  &vor8  'Jack 
the  Giant-Killer.'    I  do  n't  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter.     .     .    • 

One  afternoon  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  while  she  and  I  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  piazza,  watching  for  the  night-boats  to  pass, 
whose  humming  noise  we  heard  far  down  the  river,  she  stopped,  and 
breaking  off  a  little  piece  of  honeysuckle,  said,  as  she  gave  it  to  me: 
'  Now  promise  something.'  So  I  said :  '  What  is  it  ? '  '  Promise  that 
the  two  little  girls  shall  never  be  separated.'  So  there,  with  the  boats 
coming  up  and  the  moon  creeping  in  among  the  vines,  I  pledged  her. 
I  did  not  know  then,  that  while  our  train  was  rushing  along  home- 
ward, some  one  else  had  been  walking  with  her  on  the  piazza,  but  she 
did,  and  I  suspected  it  afterward ;  and  now,  looking  back,  I  can  tell 
just  where  the  angel  met  her  at  the  first;  it  was  the  night  we  passed 

in  the  cars  coming  down  from  A .    I  remember  as  well  as  though 

it  were  yesterday,  how  the  sleet  and  the  snow  beat  against  the  window, 
how  the  cold  night  air  rushed  through  whenever  the  door  was  left 
open  at  the  station ;  what  a  damp  smell  there  was  about  all  the  over- 
coats of  the  men ;  how,  when  I  once  got  up  to  shut  the  door,  I  found 
the  angel  with  the  folded  wings  had  slid  into  my  seat,  and  was  talking 
to  her,  (this  was  before  he  came  to  claim  her,  as  I  told  you  of  last 
month.)    He  was  only  making  his  arrangements.    He  left  the  seat  as 
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I  reached  it.  He  perhaps  had  other  missions  on  that  cold,  damp  night 
when  we  came  down  from  Albany.  •  •  •  You  may  not  believe 
it,  bat  I  have  got  that  same  piece  of  honeysuckle  yet ;  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  but  the  thick  end  of  the  stalk  where  it  was  broken  off,  all  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  crumbled  away,  and  they  only  look  like  snuff 
when  you  open  the  little  tin  box  where  I  keep  them.  Often  since  the 
pledge  was  given,  I  have  been  asked  by  kind  voices  and  loving  hearts 
to  let  them  take  one  of  the  little  girls ;  but  no,  they  cannot  have 
either  of  them  until  the  stalk  crumbles  away ;  and  not  even  then,  not 
until  I  turn  up  the  little  box  and  empty  out  the  ashes  of  the  flowers. 
•  •  .  #  •  • 

Speaking  of  dead  and  faded  flowers,  did  you  ever  know  that  bright, 
brilliant,  blooming  ones  are  sometimes  a  good  '  divining-rod  ?  *  It  does 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  whether  they  grow  in  well-kept 
borders,  or  whether  up  among  the  hills  of  Hamilton  county,  you  find 
them  planted  in  old  pieces  of  broken  pitchers :  and  here  I  would  give 
this  advice  to  all  good  fishermen,  no  matter  how  wild  the  country,  or 
how  common-looking  the  house,  wherever  you  see  plants  on  the 
piazza,  you  will  find  not  only  a  welcome  inside,  but  a  good,  kind 
hostess ;  you  will  meet  a  lady  somewhere  underneath  that  house-roof, 
not  the  one  you  left  in  the  city,  but  one  brought  up  among  green  trees 
and  hills.  Every  thing  will  be  clean  inside  of  that  house.  You  may 
rely  on  finding  a  snug  little  parlor  somewhere ;  it  may  be  small,  but 
lying  on  some  little  table  by  themselves  you  will  find  prettily-bound 
annuals,  some  old  magazines,  and  a  great  many  daguerreotypes  of  the 
family  relations;  beside  thb  —  if  there  happens  to  be  a  tannery  any 
where  about,  which  I  hope  there  is  not  —  you  will  see  the  handiwork 
of  the  landlady,  either  in  the  covering  of  a  little  basket,  or  on  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  with  leaves  and  flowers  cut  out  of  leather ;  the 
beds  will  be  clean  and  sweet,  and  so  you  will  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
murmurs  of  the  stream  that  you  are  going  to  fish  in,  in  the  morning. 
If  you  will  only  trust  to  this  divining-rod  of  flowers,  no  matter  where 
you  see  them,  you  cannot  be  led  astray.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
those  you  see  in  the  windows  on  the  avenue  are  tended  and  cared  for 
by  delicate  hands,  and  the  servants  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I 
have  always  loved  the  flowers,  and  though  she  who  loved  them  even, 
better  than  I,  is  dead,  yet  even  now,  up  here  in  the  country,  I  have 
got  blooming  in  the  green-house  varied-colored  hyacinths  and  crocu- 
sus,  and  far  down  in  one  corner,  where  the  sun  always  strikes  through 
the  glass,  there  is  one  little  blue  forgetme-not.  That  little  violet  al- 
ways reminds  me  of  the  *  Crowned  Wish  ' : 

'  I  DID  wish  her  home  like  Eden, 

Bright  with  flowers  all  aroand. 
That  the  casket  might  be  worthy 
Of  the  jewel  I  had  found. 


^0  RemwArancw.  \}^J^ 

'  But  the  chilHBg  bUat  of  winter 

Touched  the  iklrest  flower  of  all. 
Touched  and  changed  it,  m  the  Froit-Eing 
Cliangei  leaves  Ui  early  fall. 

'  And  an  angel  to  my  hearthttone 

Game  and  called  my  gentle  one. 
Turning  all  my  day  to  darknese 
When  it*  dawn  Dad  juft  begun. 

'  Came  and  beckoned,  as  I  watched  her 

In  the  silent  twilight  hours* 
Holding  in  her  hand  the  roses, 
Gaiing  on  her  cross  of  flowers. 

'  Oh !  the  weary,  weary  waiting 

For  the  music  of  her  tone, 
When  the  evening  lamp  was  lighted 
And  I  sat  and  read  alone. 


'  Now  a  seraph  *mid  the  angels. 

Gathered  round  the  Throne  of  Oon, 

From  a  world  that  was  not  worthy. 
Points  me  to  the  path  she  trod. 


'  Thus  my  wish  has  met  fulfilment, 

High,  unspeakable,  untold — 
Where  the  city's  walls  are  sapphire 
And  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold.' 

It  has  been  raining  very  hard  all  the  morning,  so  I  sent  down  to  the 
office  for  my  papers,  and  now  there  are  three  packages  lying  on  my 
desk  here  at  home,  tied  with  very  doubtftd-looking  red  tape ;  each  of 
these  packages  has  got  to  pass  throngh  a  species  of  '  circumlocution 
office '  before  any  definite  result  can  be  arrived  at.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  am  going  down  to  the  parlor. 

'  Here  comes  papa.    Now  he  will  tell  us  a  story.' 

So  one  of  the  little  girls  gets  a  lighter  from  the  vase  on  top  of  the 
Franklin — their  grandmother  always  saves  the  letter  envelopes,  so  the 
vase  is  never  empty  —  and  lighting  my  segar,  I  ask  them  what  kind 
of  a  story  they  would  like ;  and  here  again  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  the  younger  has  a  leaning  toward  the  &bulous,  and  the 
elder  wants  a  '  real  true  story.'  So  sitting  down  on  the  80&,  I  was 
just  thinking  how — to  please  both  — I  could  mingle  the  false  with  the 
true,  and  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  them  something  about  the 
^  Death  of  the  Dog,'  when  Kate  —  who  has  lived  with  us  now  for 
eight  years — puts  her  head  in  the  door  and  says, '  Are  you  ready  ? ' 
and  right  away  the  little  g^rls  get  up  from  the  sofii  and  say :  ^  Good- 
night, Grandmother;  good-night,  Papa.    Aunty,  will  you  come  up 
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and  hear  us  our  prayers  ? '  So  I  can't  tell  them  about  the  ^  death  of 
the  dog »  until  to-morrow  evening.     .     -     .     . 

I  have  just  gone  into  the  room  to  look  at  the  little  girls.  You  do  n't 
know  how  quietly  they  are  sleeping,  yet  we  have  to  watch  the  elder 
one  very  carefully :  we  do  n't  let  her  go  down  to  school  on  damp 
days ;  she  knows  the  reason,  and  so  do  n't  object  to  going  '  down  to 
the  foot' 

The  first  thing  she  does  in  the  morning  is  to  run  to  the  window  and 
see  if  there  is  any  blue  sky ;  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  blue  sky,  she 
claps  her  hands  and  says,  *  Good ; '  if  there  is  only  a  little  blue  sky, 
she  plays  with  her  paper-dolls,  and  pretends  to  take  them  out  walking. 
If  the  sun  happens  to  come  out  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  she 
takes  a  little  basket  on  her  arm  and  goes  up  to  the  bam  to  look  for 
eggs ;  she  knows  just  where  every  hen  lays,  and  just  when  they  want 
to  set.  If  she  finds  one  that  wants  to  set,  she  comes  in  and  borrows 
my  pencil,  and  then  pokes  round  in  the  pantry  and  marks  twelve  or 
thirteen  eggs,  with  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  color  of  the  hen ; 
then  rushing  up  to  the  bam  again,  she  lays  them  all  down  evenly  in 
the  nest;  and  when  the  man — who  all  this  time  has  been  quietly 
holding  the  hen  —  puts  her  down  on  the  new  fresh  eggs,  the  little  girl, 
swinging  the  basket  in  her  hand,  says :  ^  By-and-by  she  will  have  dear 
little  chickens.'  .  •  •  •  This  little  girl  is  a  great  lover  of 
flowers. 


THE        LOVSB. 


I  UTTERED  words  of  lovo ; 

I  listened  to  low  replies ; 
I  fondly  gazed  into  the  depths 

Of  passion-lighted  eyes. 

And  all  I  spake  was  true ; 

Tet  false  were  the  words  I  said ; 
For  I  bved  as  the  heart  of  youth  can  love, 

And  the  love  I  breathed  is  dead. 

A  deeper  passion  moves  me, 

And  evermore  shall  move ; 
Till  now  my  words  were  empty  and  vain, 

For  till  now  I  knew  not  love. 


A  deeper  passion  moves  me 

Than  that  I  felt  before, 
For  the  heart  of  youth  is  t^der  and  true. 

But  the  heart  of  man  is  more. 

I  sing  to  my  golden  lyre 

Strains  breathing  a  subtler  lore ; 
For  I  bum  with  a  fiercer  fire 

Than  ever  I  felt  before. 

I  pant  with  a  wilder  desire ; 

I  throb  with  a  deeper  love ; 
With  a  love  that  is  broader  and  higher 

That  the  starry  heavens  above. 

J.  A.  D. 
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*  A  LIITIB  DOnBCOM,  DOW  Slid  tbfll, 

U  rclitb«d  bj  Ibe  wisest  men/ 

It  came  into  oar  heads  last  evening,  while  taking  a  little  healthfiil 
exercise  in  the  passage,  that  a  descriptive  list  of  the  numeroas  mem- 
bers of  the  *  Tick  '  family,  no^  living,  might  not  be  uninstmctive  or 
nnentertaining ;  so  after  due  deliberation  and  investigation,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  them  thus.  Being  unable  to  discover  the  remote 
lineal  ancestors,  we  are  forced  to  trace  out  all  the  collateral  branches ; 
and  therefore  head  the  record  with  a  venerable  and  respectable  couple 
who  have  stood  from  time  immemorial.  For  the  better  dasnfication 
we  divide  the  sexes,  and  give  to  each  a  separate  list.  The  first  con* 
tuns  the  names  and  characters  of  the  ^  lords  of  creation :  * 

Pales. 

Abc  Tick,  one  of  ^  the  oldest  inhabitants,'  is  a  gentleman  of  cold, 
impenetrable  exterior,  who  presents  the  same  freezing  aspect  to  all, 
even  in  the  dog-days  of  summer. 

Bald  Tick,  a  near  neighbor  and  relation,  comes  next,  being  aaao- 
ciated  with  our  earliest  recollections.  Some  wag  once  advised  him  to 
wear  a  wig,  but  he  indignantly  repelled  the  idea.  Oh !  how  the  mem- 
ory of  whippings  from  the  schoolmaster  comes  over  us,  whenever  we 
unluckily  forgot  the  name  and  neighborhood  of  the  hoary  old  man. 

The  Right  Reverend  Eclebias  Tick  ^  speaks  for  himself.'  His  ex- 
emplary character  and  benevolent  exertions  for  the  good  of  mankind 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
have  hitherto  failed  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  obdurate. 

ScEP  Tick,  who  is  an  unbeliever  bordering  on  infidelity,  and  will 
give  credit  to  nothing  but  what  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes. 

PsooKos  Tick  is  never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  chiefly 
employs  himself  in  diving  into  futurity,  with  his  wife  Prophb  Tick, 
who  never  does  any  thing  else. 

Plas  Tick  and  Elas  Tick  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  that  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  distinguish  between  them.  Though  only  distantly 
related,  they  might  be  taken  for  twin  brothers,  and  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  a  certam  pliancy  of  disposition  which  may  be  moidded 
to  the  will  of  any  body  of  stronger  mind  than  themselves. 

Messrs  Apoplsc  Tick  and  Dtspbp  Tick,  are  unfortunate  snfierers, 
at  present  under  the  hands  of  the  phyndans,  and  put  upon  a  strict 
regimen  by  Dr.  Cathab  Tick. 
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Cri  Tick  and  Cavs  Tick  are  two  brothers  viho  take  especial  delight 
in  fault-finding.  The  former  sets  up  for  a  literary  character,  and 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  abuse  every  new  publication.  He  has  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  Sakcas  Tick,  who  imagines  himself  a  wit,  and 
makes  cuttmg,  alias  ill-natured,  remarks  upon  people  and  things  in 
general. 

Op  Tick  is  an  indispensable  member  of  the  family,  as  we  could  not 
even  perform  the  most  common  actions  of  life  without  his  assistance ; 
he  also  shows  us  many  things  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  igno- 
rant, and  opens  stores  of  knowledge  to  our  view. 

Fean  Tick  and  Idio  Tick  are  generally  to  be  found  in  company 
with  some  of  their  crazy  female  cousins,  and  are  dreaded  by  most 
people,  although  the  last-mentioned  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Enthusias  Tick  and  Roman  Tick  have  long  been  contending  for 
Miss  PoE  Tick's  good  graces,  and  receive  about  equal  encouragement. 

£ro  Tick  is  a  most  susceptible  youth,  apt  to  bo  caught  by  every 
pretty  face.  He  has  met  with  many  rebuffs  from  the  fair  sex,  and 
may  *  finish  his  journey  alone,'  unless  the  tender-hearted  Miss  Paths 
will  take  pity  on  his  forlorn  condition. 

AcROs  Tick  is  particularly  attached  to  his  own  name,  and  fond  of 
publishing  it  at  full  length  to  the  world.  He  is  now  dancing  at- 
tendance upon  Misses  Epigrama  and  Drama,  coquetting  with  both 
alternately. 

Artis  Tick  is  a  decided  genius,  and  frequently  aids  Miss  Pes  Tick 
with  his  powerful  pencil,  setting  before  us  in  glowing  colors^  the  fino 
scenes  so  well  described  by  her.  His  talents  are  just  now  employ3d 
in  perpetuating  his  family  upon  canvas. 

Atlan  Tick  occupies  more  space  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put 
together,  and  is  as  restless  and  changeable  as  he  is  unwieldy.  His 
appearance  is  often  very  prepossessing,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
(which  some  assert  to  be  of  a  sky-blue  color,  others  the  very  shade  of 
the  monster  jealousy,)  calm  and  serene.  But  beware  of  this  treacher- 
ous  outside,  for  he  is  subject  to  sudden  and  stormy  gusts  of  passion, 
and  in  one  of  these  would  think  no  more  of  swallowing  a  man-of-war 
and  crew  than  of  eating  an  oyster.  For  fear  of  my  readers  doubting 
this  report,  I  will  add  the  corroborating  testimony  of 

AuTHEN  Tick,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man, and  may  always  be  believed. 

Pedan  Tick  is  by  far  the  most  learned  of  the  set,  although  very  dry 
in  conversation.  He  has  made  himself  useful  by  keeping  a  school  to 
which  all  the  children  are  sent ;  but  alas  I  for  the  barren  soil  of 

Rus  Tick's  brain ;  there  the  young  idea  could  never  be  taught  to 
shoot,  and  the  poor  pedant  turns  away  with  disgust  to  a  more  promis- 
ing subject ; 
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ScHOikAB  TiOK,  who  has  quiet,  gentlemanly  manners,  and  profits  so 
well  by  Mr.  Pedants  instructions  that  the  pupil  bids  tsii  to  ezoell  the 
master. 

BoMBAS  Tick  is  just  emancipated  from  the  aforesaid  seminary  of 
learning,  where  he  has  picked  up  a  few  flourishing  speeches,  and  is 
fond  ot  displaying  his  store  of  elocution  on  uncalled-for  occasions. 

Famtas  Tick  is  a  decided  oddity,  and  prides  himself  particularij 
on  an  outrk  style  of  dress. 

610AN  Tick  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  bis  prodigious 
size.  He  certainly  towers  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  being 
very  awkward  in  his  movements,  has  lately  been  taking  lessons  in 
feats  of  agility  from 

Gthnas  Tick,  who  possesses  those  qualities  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

M0NA8  Tick  is  a  gloomy  recluse  always  doing  penance  for  ims^- 
nary  sins.  The  most  severe  fastings  have  almost  reduced  him  to 
a  shade,  but  — >  though  he  once  had  many  imitators — mankind  is  nov 
too  wise  thus  to  lose  all  the  pleasures  of  life  in  a  mistak^i  idea  of  pre- 
paring for  death. 

Majes  Tick's  dignity  and  grace  of  manner  prepossesses  every  be- 
holder, and  he  is  especially  the  favored  suitor  of  the  haughty  and  fis- 
tidious  Abistogba. 

Domes  Tick  strictly  obeys  the  scriptural  injunction  of  keeping  tt 
home,  and  is  entirely  immersed  in  the  business  of  rabing  the  finest 
pork,  beeves,  wheat,  com,  etc.,  and  thus  outdoing  all  his  neighbors. 

There  are  some  adventurers  who  perhaps  should  be  mentioned,  as 
they  claim  to  be  branches  of  the  same  great  race,  although  their 
descent  has  never  been  proved  and  they  are  not  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  their  cousins.    The  numerous  family  of 

Sbbd  Ticks,  for  instance,  who,  while  they  are  really  a  low,  creep- 
ing, and  insignificant  class,  yet  persist  in  annoying  and  fastening  them- 
selves upon  the  most  respectable  and  influential  members  of  society, 
thus  frequently  obtaining  more  notice  than  they  deserve. 

Tick  Doloreux  is  another,  who  (by  right  of  his  mother,  he  says) 
has  assumed  this  name.  He  is  a  wretched  invalid,  whose  complaining 
tone  and  fretful  &ncies  make  him  universally  shunned.  We  will  close 
with  the  large  family  of 

Tac  Ticks,  who  are  unrivalled  in  prudence  and  foresight.  Tbey 
divide  among  themselves  the  most  important  ofiices  of  state,  and  have 
the  army  and  navy  peculiarly  in  their  keeping.  One  of  these,  Major 
Drums  Tick,  is  a  conspicuous  military  character,  and  has  already 
made  considerable  noise  in  the  world.  With  this  hero  we  will  close 
the  list  of  masculines,  and  take  up  the  feminine  branches,  apologixaog 
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to  the  fair  sex  for  keeping  them  so  long  in  the  background.    The 
aged  partner  of  old  Abc  Tick  stands  first  on  the  record  of 

^females. 

AuiTTABc  Tick  (as  she  is  familiarly  designated  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  family)  is  in  character  the  exact  counterpart  of  her 
husband* 

Miss  Tick,  as  the  elder  sister,  claims  the  next  place.  She  is  a  mys- 
terious personage,  always  interpreting  signs,  and  speaking  in  riddles, 
accompanied  by  oracular  nods  and  winks. 

Rhsuma  Tick,  Pahaly  Tick,  Asthma  Tick  and  Plbuki  Tick  are 
greatly  to  be  pitied  on  account  of  their  many  infirmities,  to  relieve 
which  the  efibrts  of  the  best  physicians  have  been  vainly  employed. 

Ehpha  Tick  has  a  very  positive  way  of  speaking,  and  her  assistance 
is  frequently  required  by  the  reverend  Ecclesias  Tick  to  enfopce  his 
admonitions. 

Dogma  Tick  is  somewhat  like  her  preceding  sister  in  manner  and 
disposition,  only  a  little  more  positive  in  the  former  and  obstinate  in 
the  latter. 

Hebe  Tick  and  Scep  Tick  are  kindred  spirits ;  she  having  likewise 
withstood  the  thunders  of  Ecclesias  Tick  for  many  years. 

AsiSTocsA  Tick  will  doubtless  feel  herself  slighted  at  so  many 
others  standing  above  her,  as  she  claims  to  belong  to  the  F.  F.  Vs. 
Her  pride  of  birth  and  lofiy  bearing  are  well  known,  and  in  her  own 
opinion  at  least  entitle  her  to  the  highest  place.  She  has  many  suit- 
ors, none  of  whom  come  up  to  her  standard,  and  are  therefore  scorn- 
fully rejected.    Her  younger  sister,  ' 

Democba  Tick,  she  eyes  with  peculiar  disdain,  and  unfortunately 
the  feud  between  the  two  ladies  is  much  fomented  by  a  third, 

PoLi  Tick,  whose  chief  delight  is  to  gain  partisans  for  either  side, 
and  then  bring  them  to  open  war.  Her  boisterous  manners  and  med- 
dling disposition  make  her  dreaded  and  abused  by  all,  yet  she  has 
great  influence,  and  creates  incalculable  mischief 

Diploma  Tick  is  employed  to  negotiate  between  all  parties,  and 
goes  about  soothing  the  spirits,  and  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
her  quarrelsome  sister  Pollt. 

Fana  Tick  and  Luna  Tick,  some  think,  should  be  sent  to  an  insane 
asylum,  as  they  are  laboring  under  a  mental  delusion,  which  renders 
their  remaining  at  large  dangerous. 

PoE  Tick  is  decidedly  the  family  genius.  Her  melodious  tones  and 
tender  sentiments  make  her  a  universal  favorite.  Pathe  Tick,  her 
intimate  friend,  excels  her,  if  possible,  in  these  respects.  ^  The  sym- 
pathizing tear '  is  often  seen  to  course  slowly  and  sadly  down  her 
cheek,  when  the  woes  of  others  are  recounted. 
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Epioraha  Tick  and  Dbama  Tick  are  highly  gifted  ladies,  and  al* 
ways  speak  in  numbers. 

Peripate  Tick  and  Erba  Tick  are  ('lady-like'  as  Mr.  Caus  Tick 
says)  never  to  be  found  at  home.  They  wander  together  over  the 
world  in  search  (some  ill-natured  people  assert)  of  a  help-meet.  This 
surmise  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  irresistible  propensity  some 
have  to  traduce  the  character  of  others. 

Aqua  Tick  and  Hydbosta  Tick  conduce  much  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  mankind,  when  their  prescriptions  are  not  followed  to  too 
great  an  extent.  The  merit  of  these  good  ladies  has  only  lately  been 
acknowledged,  and  some  people  are  quite  carried  away  (it  is  cwrentfy 
reported)  by  the  stream  of  Hydropathy^  a  favorite  practice  of  theirs, 
with  which  they  are  trying  to  indoctrinate  the  world.  I  will  insert 
here,  as  we  are  on  the  subject, 

Adbia  Tick,  a  distant  relative  of  Atlan  Tick's,  who  possesses  his 
most  prominent  characteristics,  though  of  course  in  a  modified  and 
feminized  degree. 

Eaie  Tick  is  a  most  repulsive,  disagreeable  young  lady,  and  we 
sadly  fear  must  continue  in  single  blessedness  to  the  end  of  her  life ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  contrary  to  her  nature  to  unite  with  any  thing ! 
In  complete  contrast  we  present  the  fair 

Aroma  Tick,  whose  sweetness  of  appearance  and  character  is  ex- 
tolled by  all.  She  is  the  essence  of  every  thing  delightful,  and  what- 
ever she  breathes  on  in  nature  and  art,  becomes  instantly  as  fragrant 
as  herself. 

Ann  Tick  is  one  of  Pkdan  Tick's  few  female  scholars,  and  too  full 
of  fun  and  frolic  to  think  of  learning.  The  gentleman  lectures  and 
looks  grave  in  vain ;  no  sooner  is  his  back  turned,  than  Ann  is  agsun 
at  play,  and  to  restore  order,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  call  in  her 
governess, 

ARrrHMB  Tick,  who  requires  a  rigid  adherence  to.  rules.  This  lady 
is  possessed  of  many  useful  qualities,  to  multiply  which  makes  up  the 
9um  of  her  happiness.  In  addition  to  these  merits,  she  is  the  mother 
of  that  scientific  girl  Mathbma  who  figures  below. 

Math^ma  Tick  properly  succeeds  her  mother,  and  is  noted  for  her 
skill  in  calculation.  She  will  solve  the  most  difficult  problem  and 
reconcile  the  most  obvious  differences ;  having  been  even  known  to 
prove  that  1  is  equal  to  2  !  This  method  is  highly  extolled  by  those 
who  understand  it,  but  is  thought  above  the  comprehension  of  com- 
mon minds. 

Pragma  Tick,  and  her  sister  Phlegma,  are  to  be  classed  among  the 
old  maids  of  the  family,  for  which,  however,  we  may  conclude  they 
are  not  to  blame,  as  the  former  is  &med  for  manoeuvring.    Like  others 
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of  their  relations,  they  allow  their  tongues  perhaps  rather  too  much 
liberty,  and  indulge  in  very  severe  remarks. 

Splene  Tick  hardly  deserves  a  place  here.  She  has  no  pleasure  in 
life  but  that  of  venting  her  ill-humor  upon  others.  Being  very  disa- 
greeable, we  shall  dismiss  her  with  little  ceremony,  to  make  room  for 
the  far  more  attractive 

EcsTA  Tick,  whose  lively,  engaging  manners  win  all  hearts.  She 
is  charmed  with  every  thing  and  every  body,  and  though  sometimes 
a  little  extravagant,  is  altogether  a  fascinating  girl. 

Enebge  Tick  and  Athle  Tick  are  perfect  Amazons  in  strength  and 
activity.  The  former  deserves  much  credit  for  her  untiring  industry, 
which  conduces  greatly  to  the  success  in  life  of  all  who  will  be  guided 
by  her  precepts  and  example. 

Analy  Tick  has  the  curiosity  of  the  family,  and  cannot  rest  with- 
out finding  out  the  parts  and  properties  of  evei*y  thing  From  a 
bride's  wardrobe  down  to  an  apple-dumpling,  nothing  escapes  her 
prying  eyes. 

Ststema  Tick  concludes  the  list,  and  receives  our  hearty  thanks 
for  her  valuable  and  efficient  aid  in  the  conduct  and  arrangement  of 
this,  our  first  and  last  eifort  at  enlightening  mankind. 


8    O    K    K    2    T  . 


Who  hath  not  marked  the  young,  imperial  rose 
On  which  the  mom's  first  sunbeam,  newly  caught, 
Lies  drowned  in  drops  of  dew,  which  night  hath  brought 

To  deck  the  sweetest,  fiiirest  flower  that  blows  ? 

Rose  of  thy  natiye  city,  round  thee  glows 
A  light  as  pure,  in  every  heavenly  thought, 
That  plays  along  those  glowing  features,  fraught 

With  the  calm  grandeur  of  the  sours  repose  I 

Oh !  it  is  well,  that  there  are  pleasant  flowers 
For  the  poor  wanderer  of  the  waste  to  cull ; 

And  it  is  well,  that,  through  the  darkest  hours, 
There  gleam  some  visions  of  the  beautiful : 

While  such  as  thou  are  blooming  in  our  bowers, 
Earth  is  no  wild,  life  ceases  to  be  dull.  t.  h.  u. 
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A.    FOPTTIjAR    'B'A.TiTaA.Oir    B3XI>OSB2r>. 

Quaint  Charles  Lamb,  in  the  very  last  of  his  ^  Essays  of  Elia,'  has 
given  us  a  chapter  on  *  Popular  Fallacies.'  It  will  at  once  be  evident 
to  a  thoughtful  individual,  that,  in  the  last  chapter  of  any  book,  which 
chapter  must  necessarily  have  an  end,  no  complete  enameration  of 
fiillacies  could  be  given ;  yet  it  is  singular  that  Lamb  did  not  embrace 
in  his  carefully-selected  list  that  metrical  saying  of  Tom  Moore,  ac- 
cepted by  half  the  world  as  eminently  orthodox,  and  entering  into  the 
reveries  of  most  disappointed  sinners,  to  wit : 

'  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 
For  man's  illuBion  given.^ 

Now,  we  love  the  truth.  We  have  suffered  for  the  truth  'in  the 
days  that  are  no  more,'  and  which  maturer  '  age  remembers  with  a 
sigh '  when  through  the  tube  of  retrospection  again  we  behold  'those 
preserves '  so  carefully  stored  away  in  places  dark,  by  our  maternal 
mother ;  places  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  adolescent  Beech,  so 
prematurely  cut  off;  and  'preserves*  which  to  this  day  enable  us  to 
testify  that  '  stolen  fruit  is  sweet '  in  the  eating.  If,  then,  we  have 
suffered  for  the  truth,  may  we  not  vindicate  it,  and  expose  error  ? 

We  object,  then,  to  the  acceptation  of  the  foregoing  Moore-ish 
couplet,  which  consists  of  two  unqualified  assertions,  the  last  being 
based  upon  the  first.  By  reference  to  the  couplet '  before  mentioned,' 
as  the  lawyers  say,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assertions  are  : 

First :  That '  this  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show ;  *  and 

Second :  That  this  show  is  '  for  man's  illusion  given.' 

Now,  if  we  disprove  the  primary  assertion,  the  last  must  fall  for 
want  of  a  proper  base.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  argument: 
and  that  every  thing  may  be  properly  done,  we  will  question  the 
couplet  in  manner  as  follows : 

Is  this  world  ^fleeting  show  ? 

Is  thb  world  a  shoto  f 

Is  tills  world  given  for  man's  illusion  ? 

We  affirm  that  this  world  cannot  properly  be  called  a 'fleeting' 
show,  or  a  fleeting  any  thing.  Fleeting  signifies  transient,  pasdng 
rapidly  away,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Noah  Webster,  LL.D., 
M.A.P.S.,  F.R.S.,  Esq.,  etc.  etc.  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
'  PalsBontological  History  of  Plants,'  says :  '  It  is  a  marvellous  fiwt, 
whose  fdU  meaning  we  can  af  yet  but  imperfectly  comprehend,  that 
myriads  of  ages  ere  there  existed  a  human  mindy  well  nigh  the  same 
principles  of  classification  now  developed  by  man's  intellect  in  our 
better  treatises  of  zoology  and  botany,  were  developed  on  ihi$  earth 
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by  the  successive  geologic  periods.'  The  creatioa  of  man,  (not  the 
world,)  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture,  happened  4004 
years  b.g.  From  the  year  a.d.  1,  to  the  election  of  James  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Republic,  there  are  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a.o.  1*, 
are  about  four  years ;  makmg  in  aU,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  years.  Now,  if  to 
this  recorded  period  of  time  be  added  the  unrecorded '  myriads  of 
ages  ere  there  existed  a  human  mind,'  Mr.  Moore's  *  fleeting'  will 
certainly  afford  sufficient  time  for  Old  Wardle's  Joef  to  take  a 
patriarchal  nap.    Fleeting  indeed  t 

We  imagine  that  we  need  bring  no  other  proof  to  show  that  this 
pseudo  show  is  not  a  ^  fleeting '  one.  We  are  aware  that  if  we  had 
merely  shown  that  the  world  was  and  is  just  no  ^show'  at  all,  it 
would  have  answered  the  purpose,  as  a  confutation  of  Mr.  Moore's 
statement,  very  well.  But  we  wish  to  proceed  in  a  manner,  and  with 
a  precision  that  shall  leave  not  even  a  wreck  of  the  fabric-ation  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  We  will  take  line  from  line  and  precept  from 
precept.  And  in  continuation,  we  come  to  this  question,  the  question 
of  prominence  in  this  discussion : 

Is  this  world  a  show  ? 

Now  a  show  is  a  spectacle,  an  exhibition,  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  author ;  and  if  the  world  is  a  show,  it  must  possess  a  majority  of 
those  characteristics  which  pertain  to  exhibitions  in  general.  If  the 
world  is  a  show,  it  is  one  of  the  large  kind,  and  the  large  kind  usually 
pay  their  printer's  bills — but  does  the  world  ?  They  usually  perform 
half  they  agree  to — but  does  the  world?  Does  the  world  assure  us 
in  the  small  bills,  referred  to  in  the  posters,  that  music  will  be 
furnished,  in  consideration  of  any  compensatory  sum,  for  those  who 
would  love  to  flirt  awhile  with  Terpsichore  after  the  fall  of  the  last 
curtain  ?  Is  a  single  front-seat  reserved  for  the  ladies  ?  —  always  ex- 
cepting the  Rev.  A.  Nette,  B.B.,  (ij)  P.  Kerr,  P.B.,  (?})  etc.  Who, 
we  ask,  ever  bought  a  ticket  of  admission  into  this  so-called  show  ? 
We  triumphantly  assert  that  the  man  cannot  be  found.  It  did  not 
cost  Adam  a  single  ^  red ; '  and  Adam  lived  before  the  days  of  caput 
mortum. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  show  what  the  world  is,  but  merely  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  a  show.  This,  we  think  all  candid  minds  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  will  admit  we  have  done.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  notice  the  dependent  assertion,  that  the  show  is  given  for  man's 
illusion :  and  we  do  this,  not  from  necessity,  but  rather  because  we 

•  Anno  OMwmtomlcb  t  SMPUkwlck 
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would  leave  no  straw  for  a  drowning  wretch  to  catch  at.  We  now 
put  the  last  question  : 

Is  this  world  given  for  man's  illusion  ? 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  a  world  that  has  existed  longer 
than  alh  animal  life,  and  furnished  food,  and  drink,  and  fig-leaves  for 
hungry,  thirsty,  blushing  mortals  for  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years ;  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  supposed  that  such  a  service- 
able, matter-of-fact,  everyday  world  Is  given  for  illusion.  In  fact,  the 
world  is  not  given  to  ns :  we  are  given  to  the  world,  and  must  serve 
the  world  in  serving  ourselves.  The  illusion  may  be  said  to  be  ^  all  in 
your  eye.'  The  earth  has  lived  to  see  the  day  when,  courtesying  in 
her  equatorial  hoop,  she  can  lay  her  hand  on  her  ample  breast  and  saj 
of  the  vanished  Moore,  one  of  her  youngest  children : 

*  There  sleeps  the  bard  who  knew  so  well 
All  the  sweet  windings  of  Afollo's  shell.' 

If  we  are  to  live,  this  ^arth  is  certainly  useful.  Imagine  it  taken 
from  under  us,  for  a  moment,  and  the  laws  of  gravitation  still  in  force ! 
You  would  immediately  start  on  a  four  thousand  miles  journey  to 
meet  your  dear  friend,  John  Chi  Naman,  and  John  would  leave  borne 
in  great  haste  to  meet  his  dear  Yan  Kee  Doodle.  Not  being  able  to 
wholly  control  your  impatient  haste,  your  head  arrives  first,  and  in 
the  forced  obeisance  hits  your  dear  friend  John  Chi  Naman  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  floating  ribs.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  *  see  through  * 
your  friend  ?  At  such  a  time  one  or  both  would  admit  the  world  — 
the  earth  —  to  be  very  convenient  and  useful  to  stand  upon.  For 
such  a  purpose  it  is  superior  to  dignity.  Now  the  useful  is  opposed  to 
the  illusory,  or  let  us  give  our  deductions  a  proper  form,  thus : 

Ist.  The  useful  is  the  opposite  of  illusion ;  and 

2d.  The  world  is  very  useful ;  therefore, 

3d.  The  world  cannot  be  for  illusion.  Now,  my  friend  Tom  Moore 
lied. 

We  sincerely  hope  those  who  accept  the  gospel  according  to  the 
couplet  under  consideration,  will  read  our  arguments  and  arrive  at  our 
conclusions,  as  they  should.  We  are  convinced  that  if  this  paper 
could  be  generally  known,  a  vast  amount  of  Dyspepsia  would  be  cured 
without  the  aid  of  Pepsin  or  Kennedy's  liquid  patent.  We  can  pro- 
duce the  best  of  evidence  from  a  maiden  aunt  and  a  grandmother  and 
others,  that  our  celebrated  A.  A.  A.  (American  Argumentum  Ad- 
hominem)  is  a  pleasant  and  efficient  remedy  for  sense-of-duty  *  coughs,' 
African  '  colds,'  didactic  '  asthma,'  and  Plym-ostic  *  consumption.' 
We  are  not  a  retired  physician,  and  if  our  sands  of  life  are  run  nearly 
out,  we  purpose  to  tip  the  glass.  Our  object  is  not  to  collect  three- 
cent  stamps  to  pay  the  postage  on  printed  circulars.    Oh !  no,  by  no 
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manner  of  means  not  at  all  I  We  are  in  tolerable  health  and  condition, 
and  would  love  to  see  others  delivered  from  that  saffering  which  re- 
salts  from  being  crammed  with  assertions.  Therefore,  if  any  gentle- 
man or  lady  wishes  to  try  our  ^  specific,'  let  him  or  her  forward  eight 
red  stamps  and  a  blue  one  to  the  old  gent,  whose  cat  sleeps  on  the 
cover  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  immediately  on  the  receipt  thereof 
the  said  specific  will  be  forwarded  to  their  address,  post-paid* 

N.  B. :  None  genuine  unless  it  has  the  signature,  in  small  caps,  of 
MHhem  Ntw-  Tori.  F.  Siltm. 


CoxE,  Ariadkb,  a  suitor  awaits  thee, 
Joye-bora  Iacchus,  a  suitor  divine : 

Weep  no  more  tears  for  the  false-hearted  Thbseus  ; 
Welcome  the  ivy-crowned  lord  of  the  wine. 
Gome,  Ariadnb. 

Fair  Abiadnk,  the  pine-groves  of  Nazos 
Echo  the  songs  of  a  jubilant  train, 

Singing  the  praises  of  brave  Dionvsus, 

Author  of  joy  and  dispeUer  of  pain. 

Come,  Ariadkb. 

Satyrs  and  Bacchants  in  wild  dithyrambic 
Greet  thee  as  bride  of  the  god  of  the  vine, 

Lover  most  dutiful,  Bacchus  the  beautiful, 
Fair  Ariadne,  would  gladly  be  thine. 
Come,  Ariadne. 

Bind  up  tby  golden  locks,  fair  Ariadne, 
Chaplets  of  roses  are  weaving  for  thee ; 

Queen  Aphrodite  regards  thee  benignly, 
Look  no  more  sadly  on  shore  and  on  sea. 
Come,  Ariadne. 

See,  Ariadne,  the  waving  of  thyrses, 
*       Hark  to  the  Bacchanal  shout  and  the  beat 
Of  cymbals  and  drums  as  exulting  he  marches, 
Spoils  oriental  to  lay  at  tby  feet 

Come,  Ariadne. 

Fair  Ariadne,  the  fates  have  decreed  it ; 

Star-gemmed  in  heaven  thy  chaplet  shall  shine, 
To  mark  to  the  woDdering  ages  and  nations 
The  love  of  the  rosy  god,  Bacchus  divine* 
Come,  AbiadnIi, 
TiueaU>o9a^  Ala,  * 

VOL.  LV.  34 
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THX      XINO     AKD      TBS      PBILOSOPBBB. 

To  the  west  of  Potsdam  are  the  palace  and  garden  groands  of 
Sans-Souci.  This  palace  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Great  Frede- 
rick, and  it  was  here  the  no  less  celebrated  Voltaire  had  his  apart- 
ments, daring  his  literarj  intimacy  with  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
of  the  world. 

Duhan,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  military  adventorer,  who  was  enconn- 
tcred  by  the  father  of  Frederick  in  the  trenches  of  Straslond,  has  the 
credit  of  giving  in  early  youth,  a  decidedly  French  bias  to  the  mind 
of  his  young  pupil,  the  Prince  Royal.    It  was  from  him,  and  his  in- 
teresting manner  of  imparting  instruction,  that  young  Frederick  de- 
rived all  that  enthusiasm  manifested  by  him,  during  his  whole  life,  for 
French  literature.    The  old  King,  Frederick  William,  had  a  perfect 
contempt  for  the  study  of  the  dead  languages :  and  a  story  is  quite 
often  told  at  this  day  in  Berlin,  how  the  King  once  entering  the 
Prince's  chamber  as  Duhan  wbh  explaining  to  him  some  passages  from 
the  celebrated  Laws  of  the  Empire,  known  as  'The  Aurea  Bulla,'  and 
hearing  the  sound  of  Latin,  addressed  the  tutor  quite  fiercely  with 
the  words : '  You  scoundrel,  what  are  you  doing  with  my  son  ? '    Du- 
han replying, ' I  am  only  explaining  the  'Aurea  Bulla '  to  him,  your 
majesty,'  the  old  King  shaking  his  cane  over  him,   screamed  out : 
'  Attend  to  your  business,  you  villain ;  I  will  'Aurea  Bulla'  you,  you 
rogue,  if  you  do  n't  leave  Latin  alone.'    Of  course  Latin  instruction 
ceased  from  that  hour.    French  was  equally  despised  by  the  road  old 
monarch,  but  that  was  taught  perseveringly  in  secret,  and  to  such  neg- 
lect of  the  German,  that  to  his  dying-day,  Frederick  the  Great  never 
could  either  spell  or  express  himself  grammatically  in  his  native 
tongue. 

After  the  gloomy  days  had  passed  away,  which,  owing  to  the  mis- 
anthropy, not  to  say  insanity,  of  Frederick  William,  were  filled  with 
terror  for  the  Prince ;  and  freed  from  parental  tyranny,  the  young 
man  was  rejoicing  beneath  the  tranquil  skies,  and  amid  the  shady 
walks  of  Rheinsberg,  the  man  who  appears  to  have  excited  the 
strongest  interest  in  his  youthful  mind,  was  Voltaire,  at  that  time  in 
the  very  height  of  his  literary  fame  in  Europe.  It  was  from  this 
charming  retreat,  which  even  now  retains  much  of  its  pristine  beauty, 
that  Frederick,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  addressed  his  first  let- 
ter to  Voltaire,  then  in  his  forty-second,  testifying  his  high  admira- 
tion, and  offering  his  friendship.  The  portrait  of  Voltaire,  which  the 
tourist  now  beholds  in  the  Chamber  of  Art  ia  the  old  Schloss  at  Ber- 
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lin,  was  at  that  time  suspended  over  his  writing-desk  in  his  library  at 
Rheinsberg,  and  as  he  often  declared,  constituted  the  chief  charm  of 
his  retreat.  This  portrait  he  was  fond  of  comparing  with  that  of 
Memnon  in  its  life-giving  properties. 

Frederick's  first  meeting  with  the  French  philosopher,  took  place 
shortly  after  the  young  Prince  had  mounted  the  throne.  It  was  at 
Mayland  in  Cleves,  that  the  King  and  the  Philosopher  first  met.  Vol- 
taire at  the  royal  summons  flew  from  Brabant  where  he  was  then  re- 
siding. The  youthful  monarch,  just  recovering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  fever,  was  so  enfeebled  by  disease,  that  he  apologized  for  not  re- 
ceiving so  great  a  genius  as  he  deserved*  He  appears  to  have  been 
as  much  charmed  at  the  time  with  the  man  as  he  had  been  with  his 
works,  for  in  writing  a  letter  to  Jordan  shortly  after  this  meeting,  he 
enthusiastically  says :  ^  Voltaire  is  as  eloquent  as  Cicero,  as  agreeable  as 
Pliny,  as  wise  as  Agrippa,  and  unites  in  his  single  person  all  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  the  men  of  antiquity.  He  has  just  read  to  us  his 
noble  tragedy  of  Mahomet.    I  could  only  admire  and  be  silent.' 

But  soon  war  and  the  cares  of  empire,  doubly  increased  by  an  in- 
satiate love  of  glory,  kept  for  a  while  the  King  and  the  philosopher 
apart.  Peace,  however,  had  no  sooner  waved  her  magic  wand,  than 
we  find  the  enthusiastic  monarch  writing  to  Voltaire :  *  You  are  like 
the  white  elephant,  for  whose  possession  the  Shah  and  the  Great  Mo- 
gul war  with  one  another,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  titles  of  him 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  win  it.  Only  come  to  me,  and  you 
shall  stand  at  the  head  of  ray  titles,  and  the  world  shall  then  read : 
*  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  possessor  of  Voltaire,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Elector  of  Brandenburg,  etc.  etc' '  How,  after  so  flattering  and 
importunate  a  letter,  could  the  vain  philosopher  resist  ?  He  speedily 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  next  summer  finds  him  a  permanent 
resident  at  Sans-Souci,  with  the  titles  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  in  the  receipt  of  five  thousand  thalers 
per  annum.  The  King  paid  him  the  most  flattering  homage,  while 
Princes,  Field-Marshals,  and  Minsters  of  State  vied  with  each  other 
in  courting  his  favor  and  securing  his  esteem. 

The  apartments  that  Voltaire  occupied  at  Sans-Sonci  are  still 
pointed  out  to  visitors,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  state  as  they 
were  when  the  furious  philosopher  left  them,  swearing  vengeance  on 
the  King.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  their  size  or  elegance,  and 
save  in  the  glorious  views  presented  from  their  windows,  not  in  any- 
wise note-worthy. 

For  a  while  literary  activity  and  social  enjoyment  mingled  their  at- 
tractions, and  the  King  and  the  philosopher  seemed  inseparable. 
But  this  happy  state  appears  to  have  been  short  lived,  and  Voltaire 
soon  found  to  his  mortification  when  too  late,  that  if  a  man  is  suffi- 
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ciently  rich  to  be  master  of  himself,  neither  his  liberty,  family,  or 
country  should  be  sacrificed  for  a  pension.  Voltaire  himself^  in  allod 
ing  to  his  brief  residence  at  Sans-Souci,  says:  'Astoga  did  not  meet 
a  kinder  reception  in  the  palace  of  Alcina.  To  be  lodged  in  the  smm 
apaitraents  that  Marshal  Saxe  occupied,  to  have  the  royal  cooks  at 
my  command  when  I  chose  to  dine  alone,  and  the  royal  coadiman 
when  I  preferred  to  ride  alone ;  these  were  but  trifling  favors.' 

This  state  of  things  was  too  pleasant  to  last  long.  A  disgnsting 
law-suit  in  which  Voltaire  became  engaged  with  a  Jew  merchant,  for 
the  first  time  awakened  in  the  King's  minds  suspicions  of  his  int^j. 
The  Jew  accused  Voltaire  of  having  imposed  upon  him  wiih  fek 
jewels,  and  although  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  in  the  philosopber^ 
favor,  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  its  judgment  arose  more  from 
fear  of  the  King's  influence,  than  from  any  impression  on  the  mind! 
of  the  Court  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  At  length  Voltaire  so  6r 
forgot  himself  as  to  hold  intercourse  with  foreign  ambassadors,  in 
such  a  way  that  Frederick's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  «• 
claimed  :  *  I  shall  want  him  at  most  for  another  year ;  we  squeeieth* 
orange,  and  then  throw  away  the  peel.*  The  King's  physician,  wb 
hated  the  supercilious  Frenchman,  did  not  forget  to  repeat  this  fine 
apothegm,  an  apothegm  worthy,  as  the  philosopher  well  said,  of  Dit^ 
nysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

From  this  time  Voltaire  seems  to  have  looked  after  *  the  orange  peel' 
A  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  the  fi^ 
open  cause  of  rupture ;  and  the  burning  of  one  of  Voltaire's  sarcastk 
poems  on  '  Maulpertuis,'  the  royal  notice  to  quit.  The  sarcasm  certainlj 
had  a  serpent's  sting  about  it.  A  general  on  the  King's  staff  calW 
on  Voltaire  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  revise  a  poem  he  had  josi 
completed  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  servant  arrived  with  one  of  the  Bog's 
poems  ready  for  revision,  when  Voltaire  dismissed  the  general  with 
this  severe  speech:  *My  dear  friend,  come  some  other  time:  dont 
you  see  your  master  has  just  sent  me  some  of  his  dirty  linen;  I^ 
wash  yours  afterwards.'  But  when  the  philosopher  from  bis  window 
at  his  lodgings  in  Berlin,  beheld  the  hangman  burning  one  of  hi* 
works  ignominiously  in  the  public  square,  he  conld  not  brook  snch 
unheard-of  ignominy.  After  the  utterance  of  the  sarcasm  above  not^ 
the  King  appears  to  have  treated  him  publicly  with  contempt,  hot  ill 
this  he  could  bear ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  marked  contempt  po^ 
licly  cast  upon  hb  works,  that  he  packed  up  bis  pension  warrant, 
order,  and  chamberlain's  gold  key  in  a  parcel,  which  he  sentbaito 
ibe  King,  and  on  the  wrapper  of  the  parcel  wrote  these  lines: 

*  I  NOW  restore  each  token 

For  -which  I  once  had  fondly  strore. 
As  one  whose  heart  U  broken 
Returns  the  likeness  of  his  ]ot«.' 
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After  the  philosopher  left  Berlin,  he  took  refuge  at  Femey,  near 
Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  which  he  only  left  to  have  a  brief  triumph  at 
Paris,  then  sink  into  the  tomb. 

Sans-Souci,  where  these  brief  hours  of  happiness  were  spent  by  Vol- 
taire, is  as  far  as  the  adornment  of  the  grounds  and  scenery  are  con- 
cerned, a  most  charming  spot.  The  views  round  Potsdam,  presenting 
as  they  do  bold  sheets  of  water  deeply  embosomed  within  shady 
groves,  with  rippling  streams  that  seem  to  sport  round  the  basis  of 
each  wooded  height,  form  certainly  a  most  delightful  oasis  amidst  the 
sandy  flats  of  Miirk  Brandenburg.  From  the  time  wheu  Frederick 
first  came  to  reside  there,  the  princes  of  his  house  have  never  ceased 
to  heighten  the  charms  of  nature,  by  the  cherishing  and  ordering 
hand  of  art.  Grassy  lawns  encircle  the  town.  Palaces  and  villas  now 
adorn  both  hill  and  dale;  exhilarating  and  refreshing  odors  are 
wafted  far  and  wide  on  the  zephyrs :  but  the  palace  of  the  great  King 
remains  untouched  ;  and  to  this  day  recollections  of  him  seem  borne 
on  every  breeze  that  sweep  the  winding  terraces.  Frederick  asso- 
ciated  with  the  name  of  ^  Sans-Souci '  a  hidden,  deeper  meaning.  Be- 
side the  palace,  he  had  constructed  a  vault  which  was  one  day  to  re- 
ceive his  mortal  remains.  It  was  lined  with  marble,  and  its  purpose 
playfully  veiled  by  a  statue  of  Flora  reclining  on  a  polished  slab. 
This  vault,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  one  dreamed,  was,  properly 
speaking,  that  to  which  the  name  Sans-Souci  alluded.  He  once  men- 
tioned this  in  conversation  to  a  fi-iend,  and  said,  alluding  to  this  vault : 
*  Quand  je  serai  1^,  je  serai  Sans-Souci.'  From  the  windows  of  his  bed- 
chamber he  could  daily  gaze  upon  the  guardian  of  his  grave,  the  god- 
dess Flora. 

The  palace  buildings  are  rather  low,  and  built  in  the  most  uncouth 
style  of  architecture,  a  fault,  however,  rather  common  in  most  of  the 
.Prussian  palaces.  In  the  rear  of  this  palace  is  a  segii-circular  colon- 
nade, within  which,  when  the  infirmities  of  his  last  sickness  pressed 
heavily  upon  him,  the  old  King  was  accustomed  to  take  exercise.  His 
decline  was  gradual  and  easy,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  the 
natural  vigor  of  his  mind,  continuing  every  inch  a  king  to  the  last. 
One  day  to  his  favored  colonnade  the  old  monarch  was  brought  in  his 
arm-chair,  surrounded  by  his  favorite  dogs,  to  bask  in  the  sun.  ^  I 
shall  be  nearer  to  him  by-and-by,'  said  the  dying  K^ing  as  he  gazed 
toward  the  declining  luminary.  In  a  &w  days  after,  he  had  gone  to 
the  land  of  departed  heroes.  A  few  days  more  the  iron  gates  swung 
open  to  let  his  coffin  pass,  and  have  never  been  opened  since.  He 
sleeps  now  by  the  side  of  his  stern  old  father  iji  the  plain  vault  behind 
the  still  plainer  pulpit  of  the  Garrison  Church  of  Potsdam.  On  each 
side  of  that  vault  hang  the  eagles  and  standards,  battered,  dented,  and 
torn  by  the  iron  hail  of  battle,  captured  from  the  French  by  the  Prus- 
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Bians  at  Waterloo — a  most  fitting  retribution  and  atonement  to  the 
insulted  Bhade  of  their  great  hero,  whose  sword  Xapoleon  carried  o^ 
on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus,  where  it  had  rested  so  long.  When 
these  captive  standards  are  pointed  out,  care  is  alwajs  taken  to  make 
the  stranger  understand  that  they  are  suspended  here  as  trophies  of 
the  vengeance  Prussia  took  upon  the  violator  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  in  this  vault  that  William  of 
Prussia  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  grasping  hands  over  the  coffin  of 
Frederick,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  Queen  Louise,  took 
the  solemn  oath  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  this  insult  to  Prus- 
sia had  been  avenged.  How  faithfully  that  oath  was  kept ! '  The 
bristling  lines  of  Blucher's  heroes,  as  they  swept  on  over  the  half  lost 
field  of  Waterloo  to  Napoleon's  complete  overthrow,  most  significantly 
bear  witness. 


I^OVBS-COMMTJN-INa-S. 


Whkv  thou  art  by  my  side, 

Thine  arm  around  me  thrown, 
My  head  upon  thy  bosom, 

Thou  calling  me  thins  own^ 
Id  all  the  wide  old  earth, 

Beneath  the  glorious  sky 
No  maiden  is  so  blest, 

So  truly  blest  as  I. 

#  n. 

When  thou  art  by  my  side, 

A  cottage  or  a  palace 
Were  all  the  same  to  me. 

From  out  a  golden  chalice^ 
Deep  draughts  of  love  and  bope^ 

With  lavish  hand,  and  free 
As  the  red  wine  can  flow, 

Is  poured  for  thee  and  me. 

m. 
When  thou  art  by  my  side, 

All  the  old  dreams  of  mine 
Fade  in  the  holy  light 

Of  love  like  the  Divine ; 
Fade  all  the  olden  dreams 

Of  fame  and  high  emprise, 

As  the  light  mist  at  mom 

Fades  firom  the  sunn  v  skiea 
AOam,  {K,  F.,)  March,  ItSD.  ic  B.  c 
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TUB        MOTJ3«TTA.IN-. 

BT  OBOBOB  W.   BITHOAT. 

Behold  the  mountain  monarch  on  his  throne 
Of  granite,  robed  in  mist,  and  crowned  with  light  I 
The  sea,  which  sighs  forever  at  his  feet. 
Showers  kisses  on  him,  from  the  lips  of  shells, 
And  breaks  like  a  great  heart  apon  the  shore. 
Ck>qaetting  clouds,  flushed  with  the  tints  of  mom, 
Fold  their  soil  arms  about  his  ample  neck, 
And  on*  his  shoulders  weep  delicious  showers, 
While  he  like  a  stem  gallant  stands  unmoved. 

When  thunder  smites  him  with  a  lance  of  fire, 
When  hail,  shot  from  ice-batteries  in  the  doHds, 
Breaks  on  his  unprotected  head,  as  though 
The  sky  were  an  exploding  shell;  when  storms 
Assail  him  rudely  with  invisible  wings. 
And  tumble  avalanches  down  his  sides, 
Like  moons,  rolled  from  their  orbits  into  night ; 
He  leans  against  the  douds,  and  quiet  looks 
Beyond  the  storm,  where  heaven  is  calm,  serene. 
Giant  of  earth  I    Ofi&pring  of  this  orb  I 
Upon  thy  rocky  pages,  let  me  read 
The  history  of  nature*8  workmanship  ; 
Imperishable  records  of  the  past 
Are  chronicled  in  granite  here,  secure 
In  the  Great  Author's  own  chirography. 

I  will  ascend  this  stairway  of  the  sky. 
To  the  bald  peaks  where  eagles  buUd  their  nests. 
And  wild  goats  browse  amid  the  dangerous  crags. 

Thy  awful  shadow  chills  my  ardent  blood, 
And  haunts  the  valley  like  a  Titan  ghost 
Up,  step  by  step,  I  slowly  wend  my  way. 
Until  I  reach  the  summit,  which  looks  down 
On  vales  below,  *  wide-spread  and  beautiful.* 

This  noble  mountain  lifts  me  from  the  world 
In  its  white  arms,  beyond  the  stooping  douds, 
Where  I  can  freely  taste  the  virgin  air, 
Unstained  by  fevered  lips  jnd  foul-mouthed  tubes. 
The  ocean,  lashed  by  winds,  creeps  from  the  shore. 
Like  a  huge  monster,  bellowing  with  rage ; 
Torrents  unwind  from  shining  spools  of  hills. 
About  into  the  fertile  plain,  which  seems 
Another  sea,  whose  grassy  billows  mock 
The  undulations  of  the  adjacent  deep. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


DocTOE  Oldbam  at  OuTiTOJin,  ASD  Bn  Talk  nm.     Kew-Tork :  D.  Amxrcv  avv 

COMPAMT. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  for  the  things  said,  the  manner  in  whidi,  and  the 
person  bj  whom ;  although,* of  the  latter  we  are  only  left  to  conjecture,  as  no 
name  is  given ;  yet  we  think  we  know  him.  His  individuality  is  too  marked, 
which  being  oomblended  with  the  healthfVil  geniality  of  a  large^ooled  man,  and 
the  learning  of  a  thorough-bred  scholar,  to  those  who  have  had  opportunities,  it 
cannot  long  be  doubtful  to  whom  such  thoughts,  so  expressed,  belong.  The 
book  smacks  not  at  all  of  book-making,  but  is  written  from  a  full  mind.  It  is 
one  of  the  freshest  and  most  vigorous  which  the  press  of  the  present  day  has 
produced,  and  if  it  does  not  cause  a  sensation  in  the  literary  world  among  the 
more  educated  class  of  readers,  we  shall  be  surprised.  But  it  will  be  received 
with  different  degrees  of  regard,  and  perhaps  with  a  few  back-handed  compli- 
ments, while  the  s6ur  and  acrimonious,  who  see  all  things  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,  will  turn  away  from  such  a  lively,  sparkling  current  of  thought,  because 
it  dances  under  the  bright  beams  of  the  author's  gmius.  While  they  would  fidrl  j 
be  put  to  their  trumps  to  prote  a  single  statement  in  it  which  denies  what  is 
called  orthodox,  yet,  not  to  have  the  conversation  all  one  way,  there  is  here  and 
there  something  to  startle  the  suspicions  of  very  suspicious  people,  and  make 
some  very  pious,  excellent  old  ladies  almost  tear  their  cap-strings.  The  mere 
dogmatist  may  not  be  pleased,  for  the  writer  of  this  volume  is  not  encased  in  a 
strait-jacket,  but  thinks  bodly  and  talks  freely,  as  one  would,  hce  to  face  with 
a  friend ;  and  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  and  a  heart  to  feel,  he  is  imbued  with  the 
largest,  freest,  noblest  spirit  of  humanity  and  Christian  philanthropy.  He  has 
no  story  to  tell,  it  is  true,  but  is  eminenfiy  readable,  for  he  writes  most  forcible, 
idiomatic  English,  is  never  dull  in  hu  didactics,  never  twattles,  is  learned  with- 
out pedantry,  and  although  the  topics  treated  are  so  diverse,  yet  there  is  a  natu- 
ral consecutivenesR  "from  first  to  last,  and  no  abrupt  transition.  Although  some 
think  this  book  is  flavored  a  little  with  Stbkkb,  others  a  little  with  Soutbet,  we 
trace  little  similarity  and  must  call  it  mi  genms.    The  good  Doctor  Oldham  ad- 
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xnits  70U  into  his  library,  and  a  choice  one  it  is;  makes  you  an  inmate,  for 
the  time  being;  of  his  fiimily,  where  you  cannot  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  a  pure 
domestic  life ;  places  a  chair  for  you  as  ft  guest  at  his  square-cornered,  oblong 
table,  where  you  may  listen  to  such  intellectual  converse  as  you  will  not  hear 
every  day ;  and  even  if  you  must  sometimes  protest  agaii;ist  the  utterances  of  the 
excellent  philosopher,  you  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  made  a  happier  and  a 
iviser  man.  Next  to  being  bodily  present  in  that  mansion  at  Greystones,  which 
is  pictured  in  the  frontispiece,  and  a  ground-plan  of  which  is  afterward  given,  we 
mdmire  to  have  the  privilege  of  reading  his  talks,  which  are  as  if  taken  down  on 
the  spot  by  some  stenographer,  so  genial,  fresh,  and  natural  are  they.  He  here 
disoourses  of  the  starry  heavcn&    Listen  to  him : 

'  Tba  was  served  (as  it  always  is)  in  the  library,  at  a  little  table  near  the  bay^'WindoW. 
We  sat  looking  out  upon  the  golden  sun-set,  andftbe  gorgeous  hues  of  the  horizon  on  the 
tops  of  the  hilU  across  the  Hudson,  until  the  last  gleam  of  day-Uffht  and  twilisht  faded 
awa^.  But  it  would  not  be  true  to  say,  as  in  Colbridok's  lackadaisical  (wilfuTlv  lacka- 
daisical) sonnet,  that  *  Eve  saddened  into  Night.*  For  the  night  was  any  thing  out  sad. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  air  was  just  in  the  right  state  to  give  the  stars  the 
brightest  possible  twinkle,  as  they  came  out  one  after  another.  We  stepped  out  upon  the 
lawn  to  get  a  larger  view  of  the  brilliant  sight  The  whole  concave,  from  honson  to 
welkin,  was  studded  with  glittering  lights. 

*  *  What  a  sight/  said  the  Doctor ;  *  so  glorious  yet  so  still !    How  silently  they  shine.' 
' '  Not  without  voice,  though/  replied  the  Trofessor. 

*  *  Wbat  tbongfa  In  solcinn  ■Qenee  all 
Hove  lound  this  daik  terrestrial  ball. 
What  though  no  real  voce  nor  loond, 
Amid  th«*M  radiant  orbs  be  (oond. 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice  — 
Forever  singmg  as  they  shine : 
The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Divine.* 

'  *  That 's  grand,  is  n*t  it?  That 's  the  old  Greek  idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  —  the 
divine  harmony  of  PrTHAOOBAS.' 

'  *  Hardly  that,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  since  it  is  far  ftt)m  clear  that  the  Pythagorean  music 
of  the  spheres  —  which  was  a  mathematical  harmony  of  numbers  —  had  any  thing  but  an 
impersonal  principle  for  the  ultimate  law  of  the  nniverse,  or  rather  for  the  ground  out  of 
which  it  was  evolved  in  a  purely  necessary  way :  which  would  not  be  a  very  orthodox 
idea  of  God  according  to  Addison's  view  of  the  matter.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  but  this 
idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  comes  from  the  harmony  of  the  heavenly  motions, 
is  venr  old ;  and  it  is  as  poetic  and  beautiful  as  it  is  old. 

' '  But  who  has  expressed  it  like  Shakspkabb  in  that  moonlight  scene  in  the  *  Merchant 
of  Venice  :* 

>— *  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  Inlaid  with  patines  of  brlirht  gold; 
There  *s  not  the  smiiUest  star  which  thou  behold^st. 
But  In  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
BtUl  quiring  to  the%roong-eyed  cberubims : 
Buch  harmony  is  in  Immortal  souls ; 
But«  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  deeay 
Both  grossly  dose  It  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.* 

' '  That 's  finer  than  yonr  verses,  grand  as  they  are.' 

*  *  Why,  I  recollect  now,'  said  the  Professor ;'  *  that  Doctor  Vox,  in  his  celebrated  lecture  ^ 
on  the  Vavalier^  introduced  both  those  passages,  and  praised  the  latter  as  the  finest' 

*  *  Yes,'  replied  the  Doctor, '  I  recited  them  to  him  one  day  as  we  were  speaking  of 
something  that  led  me  to  think  of  them  and  pnt  them  in  contrast.  <  Grand ! '  said  Doctor 
Vox.  '  I  11  bring  them  into  my  lecture  on  the  Cavalier*  I  heard  him  repeat  his  lecture 
afterward,  and  found  he  had  brought  them  in.  Their  logical  connection  with  his  subject 
was  not  remarkably  strict,  but  they  were  delivered  with  an  air,  and  made  a  good  rhetori- 
cal point  that  told  well. 

* '  But  what  exquisite  grace,  what  simple  idiomatic  perfection  of  language,  in  that  pas- 
sage of  SHAKSPBARy's  1  What  a  picture  it  presents  to  the  mind's  eye ;  and  what  a  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  word-pictures  over  form  and  color-pictures,  or  rather,  I  ougnt  to 
say,  of  the  wider  reach  and  greater  variety  of  the  power  of  words  for  the  expression  Qf  the 
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conceptions  which  the  poetic  imagination  giyes  form  to :  yet  the  secret  of  their  pover  io 
the  use  of  them  is  ever  in  using  them  as  Sbakspbabi  does — not  as  something  fine  ii 
themselves,  but  merely  as  instruments  of  expression,  and  the  simpler  the  better,  to  thej 
be  fitly  chosen ;  and  who  chooses  them  like  Sbakspkabk  t  Words !  Wonderful  thtogi 
are  words  —  half-spirit,  half-gense,  so  flexible,  so  Tarious  in  their  power  I  The  poetcu 
bodr  forth  to  the  fancy  or  to  the  imaginative  faculty  in  words  almost  every  tung  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter  can  in  form  andcolor,  and  a  great  deal  that  form  and  color  canoot 
embody.  What  painter  could  give  adequate  form  to  the  picture  that  Shakspiaii  in  tbeie 
words  puts  before  the  mind's  eye? ' 

' '  But  sculpture  and  painting  can  sometimes  do  more  than  poetry  can  do,*  said  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  *  they  can  give  us  at  a  elance,  vividly  and  perfectly,  many  things  which  vordi 
can  only  in" — f—^^- --^  *»--*  --^ »-  j-ii—* :-*: *  — -i: ^  «-».♦ 

and  shade, 

"True,*!. „  .  .         -. 

also  of  music)  that  they  are,  as  my  fHend  Wbib  says,  more  catholic  arts,  in  one  poiot  of 
view — their  l(UMuage  is  universal ;  they  not  only  speak  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  bumaBitf 
every  where  in  the  matter  of  what  they  speak,  (which  all  art  does,)  but  their  langtugeu 
one  that  is  read  and  understood  alike  by  the  people  of  all  different  nations  and  tongoes. 

*  *  Still  the  proper  effect  of  true  art  is  rather  to  suggest  the  ideal  to  the  mind's  ere,tbn 
to  reproduce  the  actual  to  the  eve  of  sense ;  and  besides,  the  poet,  in  embodying  oil  con- 
ceptions of  action  or  passion^  thought  or  sentiment,  is  not  limited  like  the  punter  ud 
sculptor,  to  some  fixea  point  m  space  and  to  some  indivisible  moment  of  time ;  sod  so  I 
speak  of  poetry  as  having  a  wider  reach  and  greater  variety  of  power  than  the  other  artt. 
But  I  intend  nothing  invidious.  All  the  arts  are  alike  in  .their  object,  the  expresnos  of 
the  beautiful ;  they  are  heterogeneous  in  their  means  of  expression,  and  so  in  some  re- 
spects cannot  be  justly  put  into  comparison  :  htUrogenea  non  tutU  comparanda  ;  a  lOj  cn- 
not  be  said  to  be  whiter  than  a  rose  is  sweet  I  am  sure,  however,  you  will  agree  vith 
me  in  sayins  that  no  painter  can  paint  the  picture  which  those  words  of  Shakspkaki  psiat 
for  the  mind's  eye.  The  listening  cherubs  — form  and  color  might  picture  them;  bat 
that  would  be  far  from  telling  the  whole  story.' 

*  *  I  think  you  are  right,*  said  the  Professor. 

*  Mrs.  Oldham  had  remained  behind  a  moment  or  two  when  we  came  out  She  is  liaUe 
to  neuralgia,  and  was  afraid  to  be  out,  even  on  such  a  dry  warm  evening  as  this,  witbost 
her  hood  and  shawl :  so  she  had  stopped  to  get  them ;  and  in  her  womanly  carefabNn 
had  brought  along  also  the  gentlemen^s  hata.    She  now  interposed : 

*  *  0  you  men !  *  said  she,  "talking  abstract  talk  about  pictures  with  svich  pictures  benn 
you  as  the  sky  presents  I  If  you  must  speculate,  let  it  be  about  the  stars.  Think  a 
them  —  such  a  multitude  of  worlds.* 

*  *  There  are  as  many  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  which  wi 
never  see ;  and  the  dwellers  on  that  side  never  see  ours ;  and  from  both  us  and  them  tbi 
sun  hides  more  bv  day  than  the  night  reveals.* 

'  *  Then  to  think  of  them,*  said  Mrs.  Oldham,  '  as  such  great  worlds  hanging  on  notius^ 
and  moving  about  in  such  vast  circles  —  so  fisr  from  us  that  the  licht  (though  moTincit 
the  rate  of  neariy  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second)  takes  neaiTy  three  years  to  get  ti 
us  from  the  nearest  fixed  star  I    I  was  reading  about  it  to-day.' 

*  *  Where  is  that  sUrt  *  asked  the  Professor. 

' '  There  it  is,'  said  the  Doctor,  pointing  to  it.  *  It  is  the  brightest  of  those  stars  in  tbi 
constellation  called  Centaur.  And  look,  there  is  another  star  of  the  first  manitodt— ii 
the  constellation  Ltba  — that  very  bright  star;  it  is  called  Vega,  and  is  so  far  off  that  it 
takes  twelve  years  for  a  ray  of  lieht  from  it  to  reach  our  eyes.' 

' '  And  how  far  would  that  make  it  from  us  t '  asked  Mrs.  Oldham. 

*  *  More  than  seventv  billions  of  miles,'  replied  the  Doctor.  •  But  the  light  from  i  ■» 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  is  ninety-six  years  in  comins  to  us,  and  is  nearly  six  boiMViia 
billions  of  miles  distant ;  and  from  a  star  of  the  tweltth  magnitude  (seen  only  ^1^^ 
scope)  the  light  is  four  thousand  years  on  its  way  to  us,  and  has  to  travel  tweatf-fMr 
thousand  bUlion  miles.' 

•  *  *  And  bevond  that  you  suppose  still  other  worlds  which  no  telescope  can  reach;  doal 
you  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Oldham. 

*  *  Yes,  a  billion  billion  miles  beyond  the  fiarthest  star  which  we  behdd,  there  are  doobt- 
less  other  worlds  and  systems  —  and  so  outward  and  outward  —  worlds  upon  worlds  aft* 
terns  upon  systems.' 

* '  Husband,  where  does  the  universe  end  t ' 

*  •  No  where,  my  dear.' 
"Is  infinitude  filled?' 

*  *  Yes  and  no.' 

"Whyyes?'  ^^ 

*  *  We  cannot  but  think  of  that  which  we  behold  as  a  part  and  a  type  of  thst  wbltt 
exists  in  the  infinite  abyss  beyond  our  view.' 

«« Why  not'  ,      , 
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' '  Because  the  infinite  is  infinite,  and  no  snm  of  finites  can  eanal  it/ 

*  *  Are  those  worlds  inhabited,  do  voa  think  ? '  asked  the  Processor. 

*  *  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it/  replied  the  Doctor. 

*  *  I  read  a  xery  profound  and  learned  book/  said  the  Professor,  *  that  came  out  three 
or  four  years  ago,  going  to  prore  the  contrary,  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  the  common  fgiith/ 

* '  And  it  proved  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,'  said  the  Doctor ;  <  all  it  prored  was, 
what  eTerj  body  knew  before — that  the  dwellers  in  those  heavenljr  bodies  must  be 
differently  constituted  from  those  that  liye  on  our  earth  in  order  to  exist  there :  and  so, 
because  there  can  be  no  human  dwellers  there,  the  author  inferred  that  there  are  none  at 
all  —  an  irresistible  inference,  indeed,  proyidea  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  God  could  not 
make  liTing  and  rational  creatures  adapted  to  those  worlds  as  easily  as  Ha  has  done  so 
here ;  which  is  a  principle  the  writer  does  not  prore  and  which  I  do  not  grant,  so  his  argu- 
ment goes  for  nothing  with  me :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  God  has  filled  our 
earth  so  full  of  rarious  forms  of  life  adapted  to  such  opposite  conditions,  is  a  presumption 
Ha  has  done  the  like  in  the  other  worlds.  It  is  repugnant  to  my  mind  to  suppose  that  our 
little  globe  is  the  only  abode  of  reasonable  beings ;  I  the  rather  belieTe  that  the  countless 
myriads  of  orbs  that  roll  in  the  boundless  depths  of  space,  are  full  of  dwellers  of  like  order 
and  many  probably  of  higher  degree  than  those  that  inhabit  our  earth/ 

*  *  And  to  think,  husband,  that  Ha  who  made  all  those  worlds  and  filled  them  with 
dwellers,  should  watch  over  and  care  for  each  individual  of  us  all,  with  that  constant 
special  care  Ua  bids  us  believe  Ha  does.' 

'  *  Costs  Him  nothing,  mv  dear ;  it  is  as  easy  as  if  the  universe  were  a  twenty-acre  lot, 
and  you  and  I  the  only  children  of  His  care.' 

*  *  But  why  suppose  such  minute  individual  care?'  said  Professor  Clabb. 

' '  Because/  replied  the  Doctor,  *  it  is  best  to  consider  God  as  at  least  equally  as  good  as 
a  good  earthly  father.' 

*  *  Let  us  go  in,'  said  Mrs.  Oldham.' 

One  other  selection  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  smack  of  the  book,  which 
is  not  a  rery  large  one.  The  Doctor  visits  Mrs.  Rossyillb's  school,  and  tells  his 
wife  what  he  said  to  the  little  folks  there. 

' '  I  HAva  been  up  to  Mrs.  Rosstillb's  school,'  said  the  Doctor  to  bis  wife  one  evenioe. 
'  It  was  a  sort  of  anniversary,  when  the  children  get  each  a  present  of  some  nice  book 
suitable  to  their  age  and  intelligence.  Whjr,  Mrs.  Rosstillb  and  the  other  ladies  have 
gathered  together  more  than  sixty  children,  in  that  outlying  district,  who  would  other- 
wise be  very  poorly  off  for  needful  instruction.' 

'  *  What  did  you  say  to  the  children,  husband  ?' 

* '  Well,  I  dare  say  it  would  have  seemed  very  queer  talk  to  manr  persons ;  it  would 
have  made  Mr.  GaiM  look  more  grim,  and  Miss  PaiM  more  prim,  if  tney  had  been  there. 
But  I  told  the  children  I  was  glad  to  see  them  so  glad  about  their  books ;  that  children 
did  not  formerlv  have  so  many  books  as  they  have  now,  but  I  was  not  snre  they  were  any 
the  worse  off:  for  the  few  they  had  were  better  read,  and  so  did  them  more  good ;  while 
now  they  had  so  many  there  was  danger  they  would  read  more  than  they  could  read  in  a 
wav  to  make  their  minds  grow ;  that  it  was  a  great  deal  better  to  read  a  few  books  over 
and  over,  again  and  again,  than  to  run  hastily  through  a  great  many ;  and,  besides,  there 
were  a  great  many  books  for  children  now-a-days,  written  with  a  rery  good  intention,  that 
were  very  poor  stuff —  not  half  so  good  for  them  as  some  of  those  old  ones  which  some 
very  wise  people  now  think  so  foolish :  that  *  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,'  and '  Cock  Robin/ 
and 'Jack  o'  the  Bean-SUlk,' and  'Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  and  *  Cinderella/  and  'Bttmiy 
and  the  Beast,' anc' 
and  the  *  Treasury 
inson  Crusoe,'  and 

wise  modem  books  could  make  up  for  the  want  of;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them  among 
their  books ;  though  some  of  the  new  books  were  indeed  as  wise  and  good  for  them  as  any 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  imagined :  such  as  *  Hans  Andersen's  stories,'  and  '  Master* 
man  Ready,'  and  the  'Settlers  in  Canada,'  and  *  Sir  Edward  Seward's  Narrative,'  and  that 
exquisite  uttle  book, '  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,'  and  other,  equally  beautiful  stories  by 
the  same  hand,  and  the  *  Bor  Missionary,'  and  the  '  Ministering  Children,'  and  some  oth- 
ers that  I  could  name,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  them  among  the  bm>ks  to-day ;  only  this  the^ 
must  remember,  that  the  more  they  read  such  books  as  the  last  two,  the  more  dead  their 
consciences  would  become,  and  the  harder  their  hearts,  if  they  did  not  try  in  some  way, 
according  to  their  opportunities,  to  imitate  the  good  examples  which  touched  their  tender 
feelings  so  deeplv ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  thev  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  books  as 
*  Professor  Savetbought's  Truth  Brought  Down,'  his  '  Philosophy  Made  Easy,'  and  *  Great 
Things  Made  Small r  nor  with  Mr.  Sillbt*s  series:  the  '  Child's  Book  of  rhvsiology/  of 
'Natural  Theology,'  and  the  rest;  nor  with  'Mrs.  Softly's  Childish  Hymns;''  nor  *  Mrs. 
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Scarem's  Awfulness  of  Infant  Sin,'  and  *  Sad  Fate  of  the  Little  Sabbath-Breakers/  nor '  Uiu 
Sharp's  Profitableness  of  Piety/  showing  the  wisdom  of  serving  Odd  because  Hipaji 
better  than  the  Evil  Onre ;  that  they  most  nt^yer  look  into  those  books ;  and,  in  fine,  iktj 
must  speak  the  truth,  obey  their  parents,  lore  their  brothers  and  sisters,  be  kind  to  ererj 
body,  say  their  prayers,  and  remember  always  that  they  were  God's  children  and  not  th« 
devil  s ;  and  that  Gtod  loved  to  see  them  play  if  they  played  fair,  and  loved  to  bare  them 
have  a  good  time  playing  as  often  as  they  could  get  it,  provided  they  did  not  neglect  nj 
duty  or  do  any  thing  wrong ;  that  they  should  always  try  to  do  right  because  it  was  rizfat, 
ana  not  merely  fdr  anything  they  might  hope  to  gain  by  it,,  whether  from  God  or  from 
others ;  and  never  to  do  wrong  because  it  was  wrong,  and  not  merely  from  fear  of  wbftt 
might  come  of  it  either  here  or  hereafter;  that  the  good  Lord  loved  them  dearly,  and  had 
not  a  thought  or  a  wish  about  them,  but  to  have  them  jgood,  and  happy  here  and  forerer. 
and  they  should  therefore  live  as  His  dear  children,  andtry  to  please  Him  out  of  love ;  that 
they  could  not  be  good  without  His  help,  any  more  than  they  could  lift  themselves  orer 
the  river  in  a  basket;  that  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  be  good,  harder  for  some  than  for 
others,  because  their  nature  was  not  as  favorable,  Tsome  being  naturally  more  prone  than 
others  to  get  angnr.or  out  of  patience,  or  to  be  sullen  or  resentful,  or  vain,  or  proud,  or 
selfish  and  self-willed,  or  idle  and  unsteady,)  but  Goo  did  not  think  any  the  worse  of  them 
on  that  account,  provided  they  honestly  tried  to  be  good ;  indeed,  the  harder  they  fouod 
it,  the  more  God  was  pleased  with  them,  if  only  they  tried  the  more  earnestly ;  and  tber 
must  not  be  discouraged,  or  afraid  of  God,  if  they  should  sometimes  stumble  and  fail 
into  wrong,  (act  most  likely  they  .would,)  but  be  sorry,  and  keep  on  striving  to  do  right, 
and  be  sure  that  God  would  then  love  them  just  as  tenderly,  ana  forgive  them,  and  nuke 
all  allowance  for  them,  just  as  loving  fathers  and  mothers  always  do,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly succeed  at  las^  ror  God's  good  Spirit  was  in  all  their  hearts  to  help  every  one  to 
become  good  that  honestly  tried,  and  kept  on  trying. 

*  *  There,  Mrs.  Oldham,  that  is  the  substance  of  my  talk  to  the  little  folks ;  not  a  phono- 
graphic record,  but  a  pretty  fair  report ;  and  how  do  you  like  it  ? ' 

'  *  I  think  it  is  very  good,'  said  she,  *  but  it  sounds  very  different  from  Mr.  Grimes  preach- 
ing. He  speaks  of  Goo  in  such  a  way  as  to  frighten  ohildren  from  trustinff  Him,  and  «o 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  love  Him  ;  they  cannot  help  thinking  of  mM  as  austere, 
morose,  and  terribly  gtricft — a^foe  to  nit  innocent  mirth  and  merriment.' 

<  *  It  is  all  along  of  his  mistaken  notions  of  goodness,'  replied  the  Doctor,  '  and  partly  of 
his  natural  temper,  and  partly  of  his  unhappy  instruction,  that  he  has  sjich  mistaken  no- 
tions. He  mistakes  sanctimony  for  saintUness,  strictness  for  religiousness ;  and  so  it  is 
nothing  strange  he  should  have  a  God  after  the  fashion  of  sucn  ideas.  His  way  of 
representing  God  was'  once  characterised  by  one  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  alter  I  oad 
been  speaking  to  them  of  God'i  love*  for  them  notwithstandinjg  the  low  rank  they  held  io 
the  estimation  of  men,  and  however  deeply  they  might  have  fallen  in  moral  degradation. 
The  man  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  said,  observing  that  most  of  those  who  preached  to 
them,  spoke  as  if  Chbist  might  be  their  friend,  but  they  must  beware  of  (}od. 

*  *  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  they  should  ever  be  so  taught. 

*  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  they  make  God  a  Ihlics  Sergeant  / ' 

*  *  That  was  the  poor  fellow's  owu  title  and  function  at  the  post  where  his  troop  was 
stationed.' 

'  What  is  the  function  ? '  askjsd  Mrs.  Oldham. 

' '  To  keep  a  sharp  look>out  on  the  men,  and  bring  them  up  for  punishment  for  all  n^ 
gleet  or  infraction  of  orders,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

*  *  But  how  good  God  is.  At  hrst  thought  it  would  seem  one  of  the  monmibllest  things 
in  the  world  that  the  little  folks  should  be  deprived  of  the  sweet  influence  of  right  in- 
struction ;  the  blessed  sensf  that  they  are  God  s  dearly  loved  children,  and  subjected  to 
such  teaching  as  Mr.  Ghim'b  ;  made  to  think  themselves  the  children  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
sure  to  fall  into  his  clutches  at  the  last,  unless  they  happen  to  be  among  the  elect,  which  it 
is  ten  to  one  they  were  not.  One  would  think  their  young  life  would  be  overshadowed  and 
chilled  to  its  very  centre,  by  the  great  black  horror  of  such  a  creed.  But  God  takes  care 
it  shall  not  be  so.  If  jou  chance  to  come  upon  a  troop  of  those  little  ones  out  of  doon 
at  school  recess,  you  will  see  them  running,  and  scampering,  and  kicking  up  their  heels 
like  young  colts  let  loose,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  merry  ringj  of  their  shoots  and 
laughter.  A  strange  spectacle  ^d  a  frightful  one  —  in  a  right  logical  consideration  of 
the  creed  they  are  taught  —  to  see  the  doomed  little  wretches  so  joyous  and  tb&ughtleu 
amidst  the  terrific  chanees  of  fheir  fate!  But  God,  the  true  loving  God,  is  stronger  in 
their  hearts  than  their  Catechism,  setting  forth  a  God  worse  than  none,  by  all  the  aiffe^ 
ence  between  a  bad  one  and  none.  Let  us  rejoice  it  is  so.  ^ '  Let  us  be  thankful  that  sneh 
unwholesome  instructions  enter  so  little  into  the  life-circulation  of  children's  hearts, 
but  roll  oflT,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  little  pellets  of  hail  from  the  windows,  without  an;^ 
adhesion  at  all.' 

' '  But,  husband,  do  you  think  that  the  parents  and  elders  really  hold  any  such  terrible 
doctrines?' 
'/  Well,  they  think  they  do ;  some  of  them  only  think  they  do,  but  in  reality  do  not; 
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thcj  hold  only  the  words;  some  perhaps  hold  the  doctrines^  but  without  seeing  or  believ- 
ing in  the  consequences.  Which  is  another  blessed  thing.  Then,  too,  being  fathers  and 
mothers  has  a  wonderful  influence :  it  is  one  of  Goo's  contrivances  in  behalf  of  little 
children.  He  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  a  blessed  inconsistency  between  a  mother's 
head  and  a  mother's  heart,  between  a  father's  creed  and  a  father's  fore :  and  so  through 
God's  love  in  them  and  their  parent's  love  surrounding  them,  the  little  ones  get  a  chance 
for  a  joyous  childhood,  unless  in  the  midst  of  very  unhappy  outward  circumstances.  Oh  I 
when  will  all  those  be  friendly?  I  never  think  of  the  social  life  of  highly  civilized  na- 
tions, with  so  much  sorrow  for  its  evils  in  any  of  its  other  relations,  as  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  unfolding  of  childhood.' 

'  Mrs.  Oldham  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in  silence,  her  scissors  bnsily  running  in 
and  out  the  indented  edse  of  a  collar  she  was  trimming  Tor  Lilly.  Fbbd  and  his  sister 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  each  absorbed  in  reading,  the  one  '  Ivanhoe,'  the  other 
Miss  Yongb's  beautiful  tale  of  'Heart's  Ease.'  The  Doctor  was  .looking  over  the  news- 
paper. 

'  *  Husband,'  said  Mrs.  Oldham  at  length,  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  children, '  how  dif- 
ferent the  feeling  among  good  people  now  from  what  it  used  to  be  about  novels  and  works 
of  tiction.' 

*  *  Yes,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  they  did  not  understand,  in  the  days  of  your  grandmother, 
that  it  is  through  the  world  of  fiction  children  first  enter  into  the  divine  and  eternal 
world.'  k 

'  'Dear  me!  husband,  I  am  afraid  I  do  n't  understand  you,'  returned  his  wife. 

*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  ;^  I  was  absurdly  transcendental  in  phrase.  I  mean  that  it 
is  from  true  fiction,  from  the  living  products  of  the  creative  imagination,  children  get 
their  first  ideas  of  the  wonderful,  of  a  world  out  of  nature,  the  supernatural  and  divine. 
True  and  pure  fiction  is  the  purest  truth,  the  natural  and  necessary  aliment  for  the  young 
imagination,  through  the  quickening  of  which  faculty  alone  the  other  faculties  of  mind 
and  neart  are  best  unfolded,  even  if  they  can  be  at  all  unfolded  in  any  other  way.' 

' '  A  sad  time  then,  in  those  old  days,  for  the  unfolding  of  the  young  mind  and  heart,' 
said  Mrs.  Oldham  ;  *  almost  a  hopeless  case.' 

' '  So  one  would  say  at  first  thought,'  replied  the  Doctor ;  '  but  God  watches  over  the  lit- 
tle ones.  Ha  contrives  compensations  and  protections  where  they  are  concerned.  Hb 
does  not  let  monstrous  doctrines  and  pious  absurdities  of  prejudice  altogether  prevail 
over  common-sense  and  the  impulses  of  love  in  parents'  hearts. 

* '  In  those  days  children  were  indeed  made  to  study  the  '  Westminster  Catechism '  for 
their  Sunday  (or  as  they  called  it  Sabbath)  lessons.  *  Robinson  Crusoe '  would  have  been 
much  better  Sunday  reading  for  them ;  the^  would  really  have  ^tten  something  from  it; 
something  good  and  quickening  to  true  religious  feeling  in  their  hearts.  But  then,  God 
be  thanked,  neither  the  children  nor,  for  the  most  port,  their  parents  understood  the  Cat- 
echism: BO  the  harm  was  small ;  rather  in  the  good  they  did  not  get  than  in  the  harm 
they  did. 

'  *  But  (as  I  said^  there  were  compensations  for  the  little  people.  For  the  ^rounger  ones 
the  primer,  whicn  contained  the  catechism,  contaiued  many  things  besides;  things 
that  young  and  healthy  minds  could  contrive  to  grow  upon.  There  was  that  wonderful 
alphabet  with  its  picture  and  couplet  of  verses  to  each  letter,  of  which  I  remember  noth- 
ing bad  but  the  opening : 

*  In  Adam's  Fall, 
We  sinned  all. 

*  This  might  have  done  the  children  harm  if  they  bad  understood  and  believed,  or  tried 
to  believe  the  meaning  it  was  framed  to  convey,  or  at  least  it  might  have  perplexed  and 
troubled  their  young  thoughts.  But  I  do  n't  think  they  got  any  insight  of  that  meaning, 
and  so  no  harm ;  nor  would  they,  I  think,  if  the  couplet  had  been  turned  into  a  quatrain 
by  adding,  what  might  with  equal  truth  be  added  : 

*  iH  Cart  his  Marthar, 
We  tinned  further.' 

'  *  There  too  was  the  moving  ballad  of  the  burning  of  Jomr  Roobrs,  and  the  still  more 
moving  picture  of  his  wife  and  nine  small  children  around  him  at  the  stake;  the  child- 
ren's heads  going  down  just  like  the  steps  of  st&ir's  frota  biggest  to  least,  except  the 
littlest  one  that  was  carried  at  the  mother's  breast.  Other  things  there  were  too  in  that 
primer  which  (without  any  purpose  or  consciousness,  you  may  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  its 
makers)  had  the  genial  effect  ot  good  fiction  on  the  childish  mind  and  heart. 

* '  Then,  too,  the  children,  both  younger  and  older,  had  the  range  of  the  Bible,  perhaps 
the  great  Family  Bible,  containing  sometimes  most  remarkable  wood-cuts  or  engravings, 
and  even  perhaps  the  Apocrypha,  a  marvellous  addition  to  their  treasures,  although  some 
of  them  were  not  allowed  to  read  it  on  the  Sabbath.    The  Bible  I  full  of  stories,  all  nov- 
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eU  and  Ulet  to  children,  lome  of  them  indeed  not  lo  Mltable  and  MiotAry  for  children  as 
*  Robineon  Cniioe  *  and  other  noveU  that  might  be  named,  bot  very  manj  of  them  of  soch 
beauty  and  interest  aa  no  other  book  can  anrpaaa :  the  atoriea  of  JoaiPB ;  of  Brm ;  of  lit- 
tle Samuil;  of  Datid  and  Oouath;  of  Davibl;  of  Jovah;  and  tfaoae  pttr*bl«s  of  oar 
Lord,  the  *  Good  SamariUn,'  and  the  *  Prodigal  Son,'  which  make  little  people*a  ejca  fiU 
up  and  run  orer  with  ajTrnpathetic  tears,  so  much  do  thej  qaicken  the  imagiwalive  ncnltj 
and  toach  the  heart 

*■  *  Then  for  week-dajs  there  was  the  blessed  nonsesse  of  '  Mother  Goose's  Melodies, 
which  the  good  Loan  (I  cannot  but  think)  took  special  care,  throngh  his  hold  on  the  in- 
stincts of  mothers*  hevts,  that  no  black  doctrines  of  predestination  and  decrees,  and  so 
puritanical  sourness  of  sanctiraonT  should  deprive  the  little  ones  of;  and  aa  thej  grev 
Digger,  there  were '  ^sop's  Fables,^ with  those  wonderful  wood-cots,  in  the  speUing-books, 
where  were  stories  too,  such  as  the  storr  of  Poor  Joseph  (who  had  so  manr  children  to 
feed  and  so  little  to  feed  them  with)  and  his  little  boy,  who  thought  he  woold  not  eat  his 
share  of  the  bread,  ba(  die  and  go  to  God,  that  there' might  be  more  for  hi«  broCben  and 
siston ;  a  story  that  has  ttrewn  Doany  a  toar  from  many  eyes ;  and  other  stories,  more 
than  I  can  mention ;  all  of  them  novels  and  tales  and  romances  to  the  yoane.  Besides 
this,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  special  'dispensation  of  Proridence*  in  favor  of  tie 
young,  it  almost  always  happ  *         .    •  .  -• 

particular,  there  went  circuli 

ella,  or  the  Glass  Slipper,* '  B ,  .__    

din's  Wonderful  Lamp,'  and  '  Sinbad's  Yoyaffes,'  which  somehow  the  pious  fathers  sod 
mothere  failed  to  see  belonged  to  the  class'oi  books  prohibited ;  and  so  the  little  ones  got 
those  ideas  of  the  wonderful  and  sdpematural  which,  entering  the  childish  mind  throuj^ 
the  imagination,  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  prepare  it  for  dtTine  eternal  truths.  Then  too, 
God  be  thanked,  there  were  but  few  children,  in  New-England  at  least,  that  did  not  in 
some  way,  through  His  contriTsnce,  get  hold  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  the  most  fascinating 
of  human  books  to  children  at  a  proper  age ;  of  the  reading  whereof  obserrsnt  persoos 
would  find  proof  in  numberless  islands,  not  surrounded  by  water,  where  shipwrecked  lit- 
tle people  built  huts  and  played  at  'Crusoe'  and  his  *  roan  Friday'  with  great  deligfat, 
whne  their  minds  unfoldeo  and  ^w  in  the  joyous  sctivity  of  their  play. 

' '  So  it  may  be  seen  what  providences  and  what  compensations  there  were  for  children 
in  those  days  when  story-books  were  few,  and  good  people's  thoughts  restrictiTO  snd 
austere.' ' 

Id  conclusion,  we  would  urge  it  upon  the  Doctor  to  write  another  yolume  to 
be  the  companion  of  this,  which  will  have  many  admirers.  We  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  '  Oliver  asking  for  more*  Good,  genial  Doctor  Oldhax,  open  the 
doors  of  your  snug  library  again,  and  discourse,  de  omnihtu  rtbiu  et  guibtudam 
aliii^  although  you  do  not  do  Justice  to  yourself  in  that  motto,  for  it  might  ap- 
ply to  the  rambling,  incoherent  talk  of  the  prolix,  but  not  to  your  own  *  all* 
hang-together-ness. ' 


IIabpbr's  Gbebk  and  Latin  TBm.    Cheap,  accurate,  and  elegant  Editions,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Students,  carefully  reprinted  from  the  best  Editiona. 

HoRAnus  BX  Rbcbxsionb.    a.  J.  If  ACLBABB,  A.U.    18mo.   Flexible  binding. 

jEscktlcb  bx  NoTissiXA  Rbcbmbionb.    F.  a.  Palbt,  A.M.    18mo.    Flexible  binding. 

These  are  exquisite  editions,  with  red-edged  leayes,  suitable  to  hold  in  the 
hand  or  carry  in  the  pocket  We  have  applied  in  vain  at  the  booksellers  for  an 
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UirDSRTOw  OF  A  Trade-Wikd  Sobf.  By  Gkohob  H.  Clark.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  200. 
Hartford,  Connecticnt :  Charlxs  G.  Gbbb,  Publisher :  MeMro.  Cask,  Lockwood  akd 
CoMPAKT,  Printers :  1860. 

Seldom  are  we  called  upon  to  welcome  a  m6re  beautiful  volume  iron  any 
American  press  than  the  present :  nor  indeed  can  we  truly  affirm  that  any  issue 
from  the  London  press^  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  is  its  superior  in  re- 
spect of  beautiful  externals.  The  paper  is  fine,  thick,  and  delicately  tinted,  after 
the  style  of  the  elegant  English  edition  of  Longfellow^s  poems :  the  printing  is 
upon  types  large,  dear,  and  open,  the  whole  smoothly  pressed,  with  a  margin  so 
liberal  that  the  page  has  truly  an  imperial  look.  Thus  much  we  feel  Jn  duty 
bound  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  printers  of  tho  work:  nor  are  the  internal  fea- 
tures of  the  book  less  marked  and  transcendent  Very  many  of  the  poems,  in- 
deed much  the  largest  portion  of  them,  were  contributed  originally  to  our  pages ; 
and  whether  as  appearing  from  the  pen  of  'John  Honetwell,*  or  from  the  quill 
of  George  H.  Clark,  they  never  failed  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  our  readers. 
As  a  writer  of  humorous  verse,  we  hardly  know  Mr.  Clark^s  superior  among 
the  several  American  writers  who  are  eminent  in  that  department  of  poetry. 
His  wit  sparkles  like  Hoon^s,  while  his  rhythm  is  as  mellifluous  as  that  of  Holmes, 
and  his  *  sly  insinuations  *  are  as  effective  and  adroit  as'  those  of  Saxe  ;  yet  is  he 
entirely  original :  his  style  being  entirely  his  own,  'and  nobody  else*s.  But  to 
our  mind  the  pathos  of  certain  of  his  poems  is  even  more  remarkable,  and  inex- 
pressibly winning.  Read  the  subjoined,  as  one  example.  The  lines  seem  actu- 
ally to  8ob  with  emotion ;  and  our  word  for  it,  tears  accompanied  the  composition 
of  every  stanza  which  it  contains : 
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'  0  SOPTLT  blows  the  southern  breeze, 

Beneath  the  window-blind, 
And  plumes  its  winnowing  wings  for  one 

It  never  more  may  find. 
The  birdling  that  jou  seek,  0  wind  t  ^ 

In  your  ^olean  play, 
Some  wondering  seraph,  stooping,  saw, 

And  bore  to  Heaven  away. 

*  You  tookyour  fliebt,  0  southern  breeze ! 

When  Summers  sheaves  were  bent, 
And  there  was  sorrowing  round  my  hearth 

When  your  sweet  jovance  went ; 
Ah !  little  did  I  know  now  much 

Of  happiness  was  left, 
Until  of  that  new  love  of  ours 

My  sad  home  was  bereft. 

<  He  went  when  Autumn's  golden  light 

The  slowing  world  o'erspread, 
And  left  behind  a  ni^ht  of  gloom 

And  rayless  dark  instead. 
Life  was  not  life  to  me,  unless 

His  presence  formed  a  part, 
For  he  was  the  irradiate  light 

And  day-spring  of  my  heart 


'  At  sound  of  my  familiar  step 

How  brightened  all  his  looks ; 
Down  went  the  |)laythings,  and  away 

Went  all  his  pictured  books ; 
His  little  hands,  like  fluttering  wings 

Were  tremulous  with  joy, 
And,  happy  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  father  clasped  his  boy. 

<  We  lived  and  loved  —  a  blessed  life ! 

As  we  shall  live  no  more. 
For  angel  pinions  bore  him  off 

From  this  despairing  shore : 
The  cloud  that  shut  him  from  my  sight 

Cast  back  a  fearful  spell. 
And  made  my  quailing  spirit  shrink 

Where  its  dark  shadow  fell. 

*  Blow  softly,  gently,  southern  breeze. 

Amid  the  buds  and  bloom, 
And  let  your  odor-laden  airs 

Search  all  the  quiet  room ; 
You  cannot  find  his  sweeter  breath, 

Nor  his  red  lips  restore, 
And  though  you  gladden  other  hearts 

You  wring  my  own  the  more. 
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*  I  read  aright  the  moaning  sigh 

Beneath  my  window-blind  — 
It  is  the  loving  sprite  who  seeks 

For  one  it  cannot  find ; 
For  one  whose  bright  and  stany  eyes 

.Are  distant  now  and  dim. 
While  Memory  fills  its  vacant  halls 

And  corridors  with  him. 


'  0  God  I  that  such  a  world  as  this, 

So  beautiful  and  brave, 
6hould  be  of  all  oar  foxuiest  lores 

And  dearest  hopes  the  grave : 
That  in  one  bitter  hour,  a  blight 

Should  change  its  glorious  noe. 
And  wither  beauties,  which  do  showers 

Nor  spring-time  can  renew  ! ' 


As  we  read  these  touching  lines,  Memobt  trayels  backward  over  more  thao  i 
score  of  years;  and  the  form  of  a  dear  little  boy  —  *  too  lovely/  almost  cray 
body  said,  eren  when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  '  to  be  long  spared  to  us  *  —  aris^ 
to  the  view,  whose  innocent,  infant  soul  exhaled  to  Heaven,  on  the  autompal 
night  air,  in  a  *  House  by  the  Sea,'  never  thenceforth  to  be  forgotten  by  us.  He 
'  passed  away  with  the  tide,*  (while  the  sea  and  land  were  aglow  with  the  '  best- 
lightnings  '  of  an  August  night,)  into  the  great  ocean  of  eternity ! 

As  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Clark's  felicity  of  mamier  in  a  yexy  diffia-- 
ent  vein,  we  present 


*It  is  a  very  pretty  thing. 

And  charmingly  engraved ; 
As  neatly  gotten  up  a  cheat 

As  erer  broker  shaved. 
And  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  them, 

All  safe  and  snug  at  home, 
Enouffh  to  make  a  picture-book 

As  Targe  as  Gibbon's  '  Rome.' 

'  I  thought  I  bought  them  very  cheap, 

At  only  eighty-three. 
Indeed,  we  higgled  quite  a  time 
Before  we  could  agree ; 

*  What  I  Eighty-three  for  ten  per  cents? 

Dear  Sir,  you  must  be  crazed ; 
Tet,  I  shall  have  to  let  them  go, 
For  money  must  be  raised." 

*  Before  that  blessed  week  was  out 

I  smelt  a  sort  of  rat. 
For  I  was  told  that  I  could  buy 

For  e^en  less  than  that. 
My  neighbor  bought  for  seventy-six, 

1  never  asked  him  how: 
But  I  am  far  from  sad  to  learn 

That  he  has  got  them  now. 

'  Those  thousand  dollar  promises 

Are  printed  by  the  ream  1 
And  being  secured  by  mortgages 
How  very  safe  they  seem. 


Moreover,  I  reserved  the  right 
To  change  them  into  shares. 

Whose  income  by-and-by  would  be 
A  fortune  for  my  heirs. 

'  The  coupons  —  those  delicious  things! 

How  temptin^lv  they  look  : 
As  beautifully  litbojgraphed 

As  0LN^T'8  COpy-DOOK. 

Yes,  there  they  are ;  not  one  cut  off; 

The  ranks  are  perifect  yet, 
And  like  to  be,  for  all  that  I 

For  them  shall  ever  get. 

'  The  boy  who  shows  for  half  a  dime 

Six  rattlesnakes  alive. 
Was  urging  me,  the  other  day. 

To  view  his  precious  hive : 
*  I  say.  Sir,  want  to  see  the  snakes f 

One  on  'em 's  eat  a  toad  : 
I  *li  let  you  see  *em  for  a  Bond 
Of  that  'ere  Western  Road  I ' 

'  Ah  well  I  the  dream  is  over  now, 

And  so  I  sit  and  sigh. 
And  curse  the  day  when  oily  tongues 

Persuaded  me  to  buy : 
I  spend  my  time  with  tearful  eyes. 

O'er  their  delusive  charms. 
In  singing  sad  lugubrious  hymns 

Ana  penitential  psalms.' 


In  the  same  vein  is  ^The  Menagerie,^  indicating,  beside,  that  close  observatioD 
of  the  *  little  ways '  and  sayings  of  children  which  thousands  of  parents  notice, 
but  yet  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  naturally  describe,  when  they  attempt  to 
do  so: 

tHit  JHtnajj^rit. 


*  Did  you  ever  1    No,  I  never ! 

Mercv  on  us,  what  a  smell ! 
Do  n't  be  frightened,  Johnny  dear — 

Oracious  I  how  the  jackalls  yell  I 
Mother,  tell  me  what  'a  the  man 

Doing  with  that  pole  of  his  ? 
Bless  your  precious  heart,  my  dear, 

He 's  stirring  up  the  beastesses. 


*  Children,  do  n't  you  go  so  near : 

Heavengs !  there 's  the  Afiric  cowses: 
What's  the  matter  with  the  child  f 

My !  the  monkey 's  tore  his  trowses. 
Here's  the  monstrous  elephant — 

I  'm  all  a  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
See  his  mighty  toothpick,  boys ; 

Wonder  if  he 's  fastened  tight? 
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,  *  There 's  the  lion  —  see  his  tail ! 

How  he  drags  it  on  the  floor ; 
Sakes  alive!  I'm  awful  scared 

To  hear  the  horrid  creature  roar. 
Here 's  the  monkeys  in  their  cage, 

Wide  awake  you  are  to  see  'em ; 
Funny,  an't  it;  how  would  you 

Like  to  have  a  tail  and  be  'em  ? 

'  JoRKNT  darling,  that's  the  bear 

As  tore  the  naughty  boys  to  pieces ; 
Hom6d  cattle  I  omY  near 

How  the  dreadful  camel  wheezes  t 
That 's  the  tall  giraffe,  my  boy. 

Who  stoops  to  hear  the  morning  lark ; 
'Twas  him  who  waded  Noah's  flood, 

And  scorned  the  refuge  of  the  ark. 

Our  author  dedicates  his  volume  of  *  Fugitives  from  justice,  resurrected  from 
Magazines  and  newspapers,'  to  '  the  Public  who  may  read  or  buy  it*  We  think 
we  can  assure  the  writer  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  whoever  doet  buy  it,  will 
read  it,  and  read  the  whole  of  it,  too ;  and  whosoever  shall  read  it,  in  the  library 
of  another,  will  desire  to  buy  it  for  his  own  choice  library  collection,  if  he  pos- 
sess one,  or  to  enrich  an  indifferent  one,  if  he  should  not  be  so  fortunate. 


*  There 's  the  bell  I    The  birds  and  beasts 

Now  are  going  to  be  fed ; 
So  my  little  darlings,  come, 

It 's  time  for  you  to  be  abed. 
Mother,  'tis  n't  nine  o'clock ; 

Tou  said  we  need  n't  go  before ; 
Let  ns  stay  a  little  while — 

Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more  I 

*  Cries  the  showman :  *  Turn  'em  out  I 

Dim  the  lights  I    There,  that  will  do ; 
Come  again  to-morrow,  boys, 

Bring  your  little  sisters  too.' 
Exit  mother,  half-distraught. 

Exit  father,  muttering,  *  bore  I  * 
Exit  children,  blubbering  still, 

'  Want  to  see  the  monkeys  more  V  * 


The  Satirks  op  Jutbmal  and  Pbrsics,  with  Exqush  Notes,  Critical  Aim  Explanatory, 
PRox  THK  best  Commintators.  BV  Crarles  Akthon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothbbs. 

The  Satires  op  Juvenal,  Pbrsi08,  Sulpicia  and  Lucilids.  Translated  literally  into 
English  Prose,  with  Notes,  Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  etc.  By  the  Rer.  Lewis 
Evans,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  OxfordT  To  which  is  aaded  the  Metrical 
VerAion  of  Juvenal  and  Pbrsiqs,  by  the  late  Wiluam  Gipporo,  Esq.  New- York : 
Harper  and  Brothbbs. 

The  above  authors,  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  some  of  them,  (in  the 
case  of  Juvenal  from  uncertainty  as  to  arrangement,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  composed,  revised  and  corrected  his  satires,)  from  peculiar  brevity, 
compression  of  style,  abrupt  transition  from  figure  to  figure,  and  general  tough- 
ness, have  always  presented  considerable  difficulty  to  the  learned  commentator, 
and  without  him  are  as  unintelligible  as  Rabelais  to  the  ordinary  scholar.  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  for  reasons  which  he  does  not  mention,  but  which  may  easily  be 
surmised,  has  contented  himself  with  giving  the  text  alone  of  Psbsivs,  but  ail 
the  resources  of  his  indefatigable  scholarship  and  industry  are  hrought  to  bear 
in  his  commentary  on  Juvenal,  which  is  none  too  full  for  the  necessities  of  the 
student;  indeed  we  wish  that  it  were  even  a  little  more  elaborate,  as  with  the 
filling  up  of  a  few  breaks,  and  with  a  very  few  additional  notes,  it  would  amount 
to  a  complete  translation,  and  obviate  the  trouble  of  referring  to  other  books,  by 
those  who  wish  to  revise  their  classics.  We  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  helps, 
or  even  translations,  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  even  with  the  best 
which  can  be  obtained,  the  path  to  real  learning  is  not  so  very  easy ;  the  careless 
and  negligent  will  not  be  placed  on  a  par  by  the  use  of  them ;  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  in  seeking  for  better  synonyms,  and  for 
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all  the  processes  of  study  which  in  the  acquisition  of  languages  tend  to  improre 
the  taste  and  to  form  the  judgment  In  all  the  various  classical  works  of  Do^ 
tor  Anthon,  which  hare  taken  the  plape  of  the  old  Delphin  editions,  althoogh 
they  do  not  relieve  the  pupil  from  a  good  degree  of  application,  yet  they  aflford 
the  most  substantial  aid,  nor  can  it  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  gives  gratuitous 
assistance  where  not  needed,  but  where  any  actual  dificulty  presents  itsdl^  is 
mum.  Of  such  commentators  the  boys  may  well  say  *  non  tali  auxUio,*  We 
well  remember  in  our  school-boy  days  the  comfort  afforded  in  preparing  a  lesBOo 
of  HoRAnus  or  Sallustius,  by  his  notes.  As  we  ran  our  eye  along  the  text, 
and  after  various  examinations  of  old  Ainswobts,  for  the  use  of  words,  not 
knowing  any  better  authority  at  the  time,  nor  having  Facciolati,  when  we 
could  not  get  the  passage  into  correct  shape,  and  turned  to  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  we  invariably  obtained  a  satisfactory  and  lucid  exposition. 

We  have  next  to  notice  an  edition  of  the  same  authors,  including  also  fhg- 
ments  of  Splpicia  and  Lucilius  literally  translated  into  prose,  and  the  tnithlul 
and  excellent  metrical  version  of  Juvenal  and  Pebsius,  by  the  late  Wnxux 
GiFFORD.  It  contains  also  a  full  chronological  table,  a  paper  on  the  date  of  Jr- 
vENAL^s  *  Satires,^  an  Essay  on  the  Roman  Satirists,  arguments  and  copioas 
notes,  thus  combining  within  it  every  requisite  for  a  full  eluddation  of  the  difB- 
cult  text  of  these  writers.  As  Pershts  is  generally  left  untouched,  Sitlpicia  and 
Lucilius  have  been  unknown,  and  Juvenal  himself  for  the  most  part  hereto- 
fore has  been  very  imperfectly  digested  by  those  in  our  universities  and  colleges^ 
from  scanty  help  and  an  occasional  hour  in  the  recitation-room,  we  regard  this 
publication  as  specially  seasonable.  The  old  translation  by  Madan,  to  which  we 
were  wont  to  refer  with  good  success  in  digging  out  the  sense  of  this  author,  is 
a  very  true  one,  (and  we  must  in  justice  remark,  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
text,  and  the  real  aid  which  he  gives  to  the  student  can  scarcdy  be  excelled,) 
yet  the  present  translation  by  Evans  reads  better,  is  equally  fiuthful,  and  is  in 
all  respects  an  improvement  It  is  true  that  we  judge  mainly  from  a  perusal  ot 
Satire  L,  but  from  the  distinguished  source  whence  it  proceeds,  as  well  as  from 
years  of  study  devoted  by  a  Fellow  of  a  College  of  Oxford  to  the  subject,  it  nay 
be  safe  to  say,  Bx  una  disee  omnes. 

We  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  single  passage  from  the  prefiitory  Essaj : 
*  When  we  consider  the  unnatural  vices  at  which  Juvenal  directs  his  indigna- 
tion, and  reflect  at  the  same  time  on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  hb  mind,  we  shall 
not  find  much  cause  perhaps  for  wonder  at  the  strength  of  his  expressions.  I 
should  resign  him  in  silence  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  if  his  aim,  like  that  (d 
too  many  others,  whose  works  are  read  with  delight,  had  been  to  render  Tioe 
amiable, 'to  fling  his  seducing  colors  over  impurity,  and  inflame  the  passioDsbj 
meretricious  hints  at  what  is  only  innoxious  when  exposed  in  native  deSomitj: 
but  when  I  find  that  his  views  are  to  render  depravity  loathsome ;  that  erery 
thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust  is  directed  at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  for- 
get the  grossness  of  the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the  design ;  and  pay  mj 
involuntary  homage  to  that  integrity,  which  fearlessly  calling  in  strong  descrfp- 
tion  to  the  aid  of  virtue,  attempts  to  purify  the  passions,  at  the  hazard  of 
wounding  delicacy  and  offending  taste.    This  is  due  to  Juvenal.* 
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Waltbr  Ashwood  :  ▲  Lotk-Stort.    By  Paul  Siootolk,  author  of '  SchediaBmi.'    In  one 
Yolame :  pp.  296.    New- York :  Rudd  and  Carlton^  Number  180  Grand-Street 

The  series  of  desultory  and  yariod  papers,  by  the  author  of  this  exceedingly 
handsome  book,  entitled  ^Schediasms^^  all  of  which  appeared  in  former  yolymes 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  will  senre  to  commend  his  present  literary  venture  at 
least  to  the  fayorable  regards  of  our  readers.  But,  independent  of  such  an  ad- 
junct, *  Walter  Ashwood^  will  commend  itself,  for  various  merits,  to  a  wide  circle 
of  love-story  admirers.  The  sub-title,  a  'Love-Story,'  might  convey  to  some 
minds  an  idea  of  undue  sentimentality ;  but  such  should  remember  that  love  is 
the  controlling  element,  or  at  least  one  of  the  strong  controlling  elements,  of  the 
best  novels  that  have  ever  been  written.  This  work,  liowever,  cannot  be  termed 
a  novel  proper.  It  is  literally  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  '  love-story.'  The  hero 
and  the  heroines,  as  their  characters  are  gradually  developed  and  contrasted, 
make  up  the  principal  attractions  of  the  book,  rather  than  a  succession  of 
startling  incidents.  It  is  an  emotional  story,  and  as  such  depends  greatly  for  it3 
interest  upon  the  minute  and  varied  analyses  of  individual  natures  which  it  pre- 
sents. The  style  is  uniformly  smooth  and  flowing :  the  descriptions  of  the  two 
great  scenes  in  nature  of  the  tale,  Niagara  and  the  Alps,  are  fine,  and  evince  an 
appreciative  heart  and  a  loving  eye :  two'  faults  of  the  story,  however,  will,  we 
think,  impress  many  readers :  the  emotional  parts  seem  too  minute,  and  the  '  con- 
versations'  sometimes  unnecessarily  prolonged  The  whole  is  informed  with 
feeling,  to  be  sure ;  yet  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  the  minutia  of  human 
emotion  acceptable  to  the  *  story '-lovers.  *  Lovers'  proper,  howbeit,  may  re- 
gard these  portions  of  the  work  with  different  feelings ;  and  these  will  constitute, 
we  suspect,  a  large  proportion  of  Our  author's  audience. 


ExTS]fPOR4Nious  Discourses,  dilivrrid  in  thr  Broadway  Church,  Nrw-York.  By 
£.  H.  Chapix,  DD.  First  Series.  In  oneVolnme:  pp.  858.  New -York:  O.  Hutch- 
IMSOM,  Publisher. 

*  EzTBXPORANEons,'  WO  frankly  admit,  had  a  charm  for  us,  in  the  very  title, 
page  of  this  volume  of  Discourses.  It  implied  naturalness,  fervor  that  sprang 
from  the  occasion,  and  feeling  that  '  must  out,  and  would  have  vent'  And 
all  these  characteristics  the  book  fully  exemplifies.  It  has  never  been  our 
good  fortune  to  hear  Dr.  Ohapin  speak  in  public,  except  upon  one  occasion, 
and  that  occasion  was  The  BookeeUere^  Dinner  at  the  New- York  Crystal 
Palaee.  Somehow  or  other,  it  seemed,  at  the  time  he  arose,  that  there  was  an 
'awful  pause'  in  the  proceedings:  the  vast  edifice  was  filled  with  waiting 
listeners,  and  somedele  impatient  listeners,  too.  Mr.  Ghapin  stood  up,  at  the 
head  of  the  centre-table,  amid  applause  that  shook  the  Palace.  He  paused  a 
single  moment,  looking  through  his  spectacles  at  the  audience,  and  with  dis- 
tended nostrils,  from  which  there  seemed  to  come  a  kind  of  snort,  and  in  a  voice 
like  the  sudden  tearing  of  a  strong  rag,  he  began.    Electric  is  the  only  word 
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which  can  express  the  effect  which  he  produced.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
Printirig'PresB — of  the  power  of  types.  Just  at  this  period  the  Crimean  war 
was  at  its  height :  and  to  this  he  especially  alluded,  saying :  '  I  like  the  roar  and 
the  rumble  of  the  Power  Printing-Press,  better  than  the  thunder  of  Artillery :  I 
like  the  click  of  types  in  the  composing-stick  better  than  the  click  of  the  cocked 
musket:  and  well  do  I  know  —  well  do  you  all  know — that  the  leaden  mes- 
senger from  the  composing-stick,  swifter  than  a  bullet,  and  more  sure  of  its  aim, 
will  reach  its  mark,  though  it  he  a  thmuand  yean  ahead  !  The  MalakofiEs  and 
Redans  of  vice  and  iniquity  fall  powerless  before  it4 '  Quotation  from  the  Tolume 
before  us,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present  space. 


Kit  Kblyiv's  Kbrnbls  :  iic  a  Sbribs  or  Twbxtt  SKiTCHia :  with  Illnatrstioiis.    lo  one 
Volume :  pp.  270.    New-Tork  :  Rollo,  Publisher. 

The  motto  which  appears  upon  the  title-page  of  this  unpretending  Tolume 

modestly  expresses  the  writer's  own  estimate  of  this  his  first  literary  *  venture,^ 

in  the  form  of  a  printed  book : 

'  Thb  earth  hath  babbles,  as  the  water  hath, 
And  these  are  of  them.' 

In  the  opening  of  his  somewhat  too  epigrammatic  prefitce,  *  Words  at  the  Thresh- 
old^^ the  writer  remarks :  *  There  are  two  requisites  to  make  a  book :  the  first  is 
garniture^  its  general  appearance :  this  inyites  :  the  second  is  interest :  this  eo- 
traps.*  The  initial  requisite,  here  code-ed  by  our  author,  his  little  work  certainly 
presents :  his  publisher  is  an  honest  and  liberal  publisher,  and  has  done  himself 
and  his  author  justice  in  all  the  externals  of  the  book  :  and  the  initial  story  in 
the  Tolume,  ^Gregory  Ashton*  is  so  crowded  with  incident,  (yariety  and  combi' 
nation  of  incident,)  that  the  *  interest^  which  a  production  so  dramatic  must  in- 
Yolve,  should  be  enjoyed  in  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  rather  than  of  a  part 
Effective  segregation,  or  connected  quotation,  would  not  be  *  convenient,'  nor 
prove  to  edification.  *  Read  the  whole  story  : '  it  is  not  long :  and  is  as  change- 
ful and  '  situation '-ish  as  Charles  Readers  ^Peo  Woffimgton.' 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sketches  and  stories  which  form  the  contents  of  the 
volume  before  us,  were  contributed,  in  not  remotely  past  years,  to  the  pages  of 
the  Knickerbocker.  A  *  practised  pen '  the  writer  did  not  and  could  not  boast 
He  was  mainly  desirous,  in  *  his  way,'  as  he  expressed  it,  to  point  some  moral, 
in  each  and  every  one  of  the  desultory  papers  which  appeared  in  our  wcat 
That  he  did  this,  and  did  it  to  general  acceptance,  we  believe  will  be  admitted  bj 
our  readers.  But  there  is  much  in  the  handsome  volume  under  notice  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  Knickerbocker  ;  and  to  this  portion  of  the  book  we  desire 
our  roEulers  to  be  attracted  by  a  remembrance  of  what  did  so  appear :  knowing 
full  well,  that  a  vivid  reminiscence  of  *  Tom  Bolfs  iVJjry,'  ^Landlord  Wype^  the 
^Autobiography  of  Bill  Money  DoUarSy  and  other  kindred  sketches,  will  suflSce 
to  scatter  Kit  Kelvin's  ^KemeW  broad-cast  before  those  who  may  h^ietofore 
have  been  interested  in  his  communications.  Let  all  sudi  *  gobble  'em  up ; '  for 
the  *  corns '  will  expand  easily,  and  form  a  full  *•  crop.' 


EDITOR'S      TABLE. 


Editorial  Histobical  Nabrativs  of  thx  KmcKSBHocKKB  Maoaeikb:  Nuv* 
BBB  Thibtbbn.  — We  proposed,  in  conduding  the  chapter  of  this  ^NarnttiTe- 
History  *  which  appeared  in  our  April  number,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  next 
one,  in  the  consideration  and  exemplification  of  a  Toluminous  and  long-continued 
contributor,  in  prose  and  Terse,  to  these  pages ;  and  we  yentured  to  hint,  that 
in  acute  observation,  refinement  of  manner,  and  the  adroit  exercise  of  the  an 
eelart  artem,  he  might  be  held  to  '  divide  the  honors'  with  rare  'John  Waters,* 
whom  we  had  been  especially  considering.  This  contributor,  so  alluded  to,  was 
Mr.  Frbdbrig  S.  Cozzens,  author  of  three  volumes,  collected  from  his  writmgsat 
different  periods  in  this  Magazine,  with  smaller  selections  firom  one  or  two  other 
sources :  ^PrumatieSy  beautifully  published  (under  the  literary  name  of  *  Richard 
Haywabde')  by  Messrs.  D.  Apfleton  and  Oompant,  illustrated  by  Darlet, 
Kbnsett,  Hicks  and  Rossiter  :  ^The  Spa/rrowgraM  Fapwt^  or  ^Living  in  th0 
Country,^  less  attradlvely  issued  by  Messrs.  Dbrbt  and  Jackson  ;  and  ^Aeadia^ 
or  a  Month  among  the  Blu^-Noiety^  from  the  same  book-selling  house.  *  Richard 
Hatwardb'  began  early  to  write  for  the  Knickerbocker  :  and  from  the  first, 
his  communications,  whether  in  prose  or  verse^  were  not  only  always  acceptable, 
but  were  always  warmly  welcomed.  His  first  contribution  to  our  work  appeared 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  a  brief  poem,  entitled  *  Worship,'  which 
indicated  the  *  promise  of  his  spring ; '  a  poetical  promise,  that  was  thereafter 
more  than  fulfilled,  as  we  shall  take  present  occasion  to  show.  We  shall  men- 
tion here  a  few  fiurther  specimens  of '  Richard  Hatwarde's  earlier  effusions,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  possession  by  him,  so  long  ago,  of  the  same 
literary  trait  which  distinguished  Mr.  Henbt  Cabt,  or  *  John  Waters  : '  namely, 
the  evident '  lime  labor : '  the  care  with  which  he  gathered  and  grouped  together 
the  minute  effects,  which,  combined,  were  to  constitute  a  forcible  and  truthful 
picture.  And  we  can  say  here  to  our  young  would-be-bards,  that  if  they  would 
give  to  deep  thoughts,  to  felicitous  ideas,  to  happy,  ftnciful  conceits,  the  best 
garb  in  which  they  would  have  them  appear,  let  them  not  regard  the  care  and 
the  labor  whidi  are  required  to  produce  such  a  result  Even  men  of  the  greatest 
Genius — that  *Goi>-given  gift* — who  *  threw  off  things  at  a  heat;^  men  like 
BvBON,  for  example,  have  not  scorned  to  prune,  revise,  condense ;  alter,  amend 
and  emend.    Remember  the  one  sublime  verse  in  Childe  Habold,  of  which  the 
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terrible  manuscript,  with  Btron^s  *  awful '  oorrectioiis,  remains  extant  in  exact 
fac-simile.    But  this  in  passing. 

^ThoughUfrom  the  Top  of  Trinity  *  was  a  prose-sketch,  and  the  next  in  order, 
from  Mr.  Hatwabdb's  pen.  We  think  that  in  the  two  or  three  short  passages 
which  we  subjoin,  will  be  remarked  the  germination  of  a  style  of  *  obsetratioii 
and  record  *  which  *  Mr.  Hatwabdb,'  '  Mr.  Sparboworass,'  and  Mr.  '  Blue-Nosb 
Acadian  Cozzsns  '  haye  made  exceedingly  indiriduaL  In  that  r^ard,  if  in  no 
other,  they  are  worth  the  scanning : 

'WhewI  what  a  great  stone-quarry  the  city  is  I — all  nide,  minhapen  ■qiiarcs 
and  angles.  Methinks  I  would  rather  see  the  little  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  ancient 
Belgli  nestling  down  there  amid  the  patriarchal  trees  than  all  these  mighty  monu- 
ments of  art  What  toil,  expense  and  anxiety ;  what  heart-burnings,  bankruptcies 
and  chicanery ;  what  quarrelling  of  heirs,  estrangement  of  friends,  and  fraternal 
feuds ;  what  demoliahment,  rebuilding,  discontent,  casualties,  and  yexadon  of  spirit 
has  it  cost  to  produce  this  crude, '  deformed,  unfinished'  bantling !  — and  the  only 
redeeming  thing  about  it,  after  all  this  gpreat  labor,  is  sweet  Nature,  twining  her 
white  arms  in  the  shape  of  two  rivers  lovingly  around  it, 

*  Vv  M  s  tender  mother  wbo  doth  mske 
A  fair  but  fh>irard  infant  hw  own  care.* 

'  By  the  mass  t  but  this  cross  is  no  child's  toy  I  —  my  arm  aches  with  holding  on. 
See  poor  humanity  below ;  there  struts  the  proud,  there  goes  poverty,  bowing  its 
lowly  head;  from  the  poor  sempstress,  in  her  worn  and  &ded  gown,  through  each 
succesdve  mutation,  up  to  the  flounced  and  white-gloved  lady  in  the  crape  diawl, 
who  rustles  along  with  a  conscious  dignity,  as  if  she  felt  '  every  sprig  in  her  new 
^Ik  dress;  *  from  the  poor  pavior  earning  his  daily  bread  with  his  stone  mallet  to 
the  occupant  of  the  elegant  carriage  who  rolls  over  the  street  which  his  fellow- 
mortal  is  perfecting  that  he  may  be  more  at  his  ease ;  each  with  the  little  bundle  of 
care,  desire  and  anxiety  packed  up  in  Its  skull,  winding  off  with  much  toil  the 
mighty  reel  of  life.  What  are  they  to  me,  the  solitary  watcher  from  this  lofty 
spire  t  About  as  interesting  as  the  animaloulss  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  figures  hi 
a  phantasmagoria.  •  •  •  How  the  world  has  advanced  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies 1  —  what  mighty  ^^sooveries  Science  has  revealed  t  —  how  piercing  the  visloB 
whieh  discovers  a  World  in  illimitable  space,  that  in  nlenoe  and  ^^i'Vt'm*  has  been 
encircling  the  sun,  unknown  till  now  I  The  winged  messengers  on  yonder  wires 
travel  faster  than  light  itself !  How  great  is  man  t  Yet  I  declare  to  you^  that  if  my 
dearest  friend  was  at  the  base  of  this  tower,  I  would  not  know  him  from  AnAX  I  — 
and  it  is  but  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  I 

'  Do  you  wish  to  depose  me,  ungentle  zephyrs?  or  why  thus  beat  the  '  rmppti' 
with  my  coat-flaps  on  my  sheep-skin  ?  BaUier  let  me  ask  why  men  wear  these 
terminations,  instead  of  short  jackets?  Is  it  not  reversing  the  order  of  nature? 
Doth  not  the  tadpole  merge  into  the  perfected  frog  by  dropping  his  nether  ap- 
pendage ?  And  should  not  humanity  in  like  manner,  growing  up  from  the  ground 
with  much  trimming,  like  unto  a  thrifty  plant,  develop  at  last  the  jacketed,  per- 
fected man  ? 

'  Think  of  this  and  reflect  Hark !  the  chimes  I  A  fine  hand  this  stone  shaft 
makes  for  the  great  earth-clock.  How  unerringlj  it  moves  through  space  t  Let  me 
sit  here  for  an  hour,  and  from  point  to  point  we  shall  have  travelled  above  a  thousand 
miles.    Before  yon  steamer  with  its  tiny  spume  of  white  vapor  reachea  the  High- 
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Unds,  we  dMcribe  a  segment  stretohiiig  as  far  as  the  top  of  Saint  Paul's  dome, 

London  I 

'The  chimes  again! — another  quarter  gone.    Gone  with  the  past    Truly,  my 

stone  hippogriff  travels  through  time  as  well  as  space.    And  I  too  with  it ;  I  too 

must  soon  become  the  denizen  of  a  silent  city  like  that  we  see  amid  the  shadowing 

trees  below ;  for  I  am  old  I    Tes : 

*  RiOBARD  If  old :  the  morpbig-Uiid  of  life. 
Threaded  with  wvanj  itreamtt  parfled  with  floweri, 
Where  erat  was  Ioto,  and  Jojranoe,  and  tweet  Maj, 
Now  In  the  parple  shadows  of  the  west 
Llee  lost  forever  I    Summer  too  has  come, 
Badded  and  hloisomed,  and  the  ripened  fruit 
In  the  ezpeetant  lap  of  autumn  falls, 
Aa  the  ftdl-sphered  life,  threeninarten  gone, 
fliow  rises  on  a  white  and  wintry  night 
Tean  hare  departed ;  where  the  acorn  laj 
Uproars  his  sinewjr  arms  the  aged  oak. 
Stricken  and  leafless  I    Tails  the  April  rein, 
Comee  the  warm  sonshlne,  bringing  life  to  all — 
To  him  no  more :  a  rent  and  sapless  trunk 
Casts  Its  nnfiraltftal  shadow  on  the  ground, 
And  lo  I  the  woodman  and  the  axe  are  here  I 

'But  I  must  descend  from  my  '  pride  of  place/  If  this  little  cord  by  which  I  am 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth  brealc,  these  would  be  among  the  posthumous 
works  of  BioHAED  HATWAnoa.  My  liUraty  rtmaint  would  be  gathered  up  from  the 
stone  pavement.    So !  softly  t  till  I  gain  the  casement' 

In  ^Trtnit-Fuhing,  hy  an  Amateur*  the  scene  of  which,  the  *  South-side*  of 
'  Old  Long-Island's  Sea-girt  Shore,*  is  a  locale  that  has  elicited  much  praise,  in 
various  graceful  ways,  from  the  writer's  pen,  the  reader  will  trace  the  colloquial 
characteristics  of  the  *  Blue-Nose  *  sketches.  It  was  Mr.  Cozzens'  second  prose 
article  in  the  Knickbrbockeb.  The  *  party  *  had  been  a-fishing  the  great  part  of 
a  summer's  day,  without  the  encouragement  of  a  bite ;  the  pangs  of  hunger  '  gat 
hold  upon  them ;  *  and  they  sought  the  shore  to  assuage  them : 

'  Not  far  from  the  pond  stood  a  cottage,  whose  windows,  adorned  with  strings  of 
dried  cayenne-pods,  rusty  jews-harps,  papers  of  pins,  fly-spotted  festoons  of  &ded 
tape,  and  skeins  of  thread,  damp-looking  candies  in  topless  jars,  and  cases  of  old 
^ger-oakes,  of  a  pale  and  bilious  complexion,  gave  fearful  indications  of  a  'country 
store.' 

'  There  was  a  little  j^ched-up  face  peering  through  the  door- way  as  Joet  came 
up ;  one  of  those  faces  peculiar  to  places  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  *  salt-ma'sh.' 
It  seemed  as  if  the  features  had  become  impregnated  with  the  saline  effluvia,  so  dried 
and  withered  were  they.  Around  the  face  was  tied  a  little  yellow-white  cap  ;  it 
might  have  been  a  night-cap,  or  a  day-cap,  or  both ;  and  on  the  tip-end  of  the  nose 
a  pair  of  plated  spectacles  hung  suspended :  the  silver  was  nearly  all  gone ;  they 
were  decidedly  antiques;  but  the  eyes  within  were  as  sharp  and  new  as  if  they  had 
just  been  made  by  some  cunning  jeweller  and  inserted  that  moment  in  their  little 
orbits.  There  was  a  dun-colored  calico  gown  belonging  to  the  face,  with  a  black 
bombazet  apron  in  front ;  one  of  the  hands  held  a  snuff-box,  and  the  other  the  lower 
half  of  the  door. 

' '  Can  you  gir^  us  dinner.  Ma'am  T '  said  Job. 

'  <  Wa&l,  I  guess  not,'  said  the  woman. 

' '  We  won't  be  particular,  if  you  can  give  us  something  to  eat ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  house  within  haU,  we  do  n't  know  what  to  do  unless  you  will  be  so  kind/  said 
Job,  insinuatingly. 
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*  'WaiU,  1 41  try/ Mid  the;  *eoin«  bMk  in  abeool  tow  honn^  and  I  giic»  we eui 
give  you  90 thin* any  way.  .  Three  on  you ? * 

*  •  Yei.  Ma'am.' 

'  At  the  appointed  hoar  the  fishermen  were  on  the  ipot,  and  the  dinner  was  ready. 
ImprimU :  a  plate  of  boiled  salt-beef;  iscundo:  a  platter  of  boijed  beans,  each  par- 
ticular bean  being  as  large  as  a  pea-nut  and  twiee  as  hard ;  then  there  was  a  round 
bowl  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  yellow  tea-pot  of  tea,  and  some  fresh  ginger-bread,  and 
some  damp  bread,  and  some  dry  salt  batter.  The  eldest  of  the  two  men  had  been 
endeaToring  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  beef  with  the  carving-knife,  bnt  in 
Tain.  '  Madam,'  said  he,  (and  the  big  drops  stood  upon  his  brow,)  '  hare  yon  any 
thing  that  will  cut  thU  beef? ' 

' '  Here  'a  a  shoe-maker's  knife ;  we  da  make  e5ut  best  with  that^  sometunea,*  tud 
Madam  Salina. 

*  With  this  new  weapon  the  attack  was  re-commenced,  the  outworks  were  fiiirly 
carried,  and  the  beef  '  'gin  in.' 

'  *  How  much  do  you  intend  to  charge,  Ma*am,  for  this  dinner  t '  said  th« 
spokesman. 

*  *  That  depends  apon  heow  much  you  eat'    (A  pause.) 

* '  Pray,  Madam,  may  I  ask  what  you  paid  for  this  beef?' 
' '  Waal,  I  think  I  paid  ten  dollars  a  bar^l  for  it* 

*  *  Ten  dollars  1  —  is  it  possible  1  What  a  share  I  Why,  they  only  ask  eeren,  at 
the  most,'  said  PiscAToa. 

' '  That  mought  be,'  said  Sauh a  ;  '  I  bought  that  beef  mor'n  three  years  ago,  and 
I  rather  guess  it  was  higher  then  than  it  is  neow.' 

'  After  a  serious  attack  upon  the  yiands,  followed  by  copious  libations  of  tea,  they 
rose  to  depart 

' '  Hostess,  what  must  we  disburse  to  remunerate  you  for  the  sumptaous  banquet 
you  have  provided  for  us  ? ' 

' '  Heow  ? '  said  Sauna. 

' '  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  we  owe  you  ?    How  moeh  to  pay  ? ' 

* '  Wa&l,  I  guess  three  shillin's  won't  be  tew  much.' 

"For  each?' 

"No,  foralL' 

* '  Cheap  enough,  in  all  conscience  1  We  bid  you  fitrewell,  Madam.'  And  so  they 
wended  their  way  homeward,  sadder  but  wiser  men. 

*^The  Stone  House  on  the  Suequehannah^^  a  narratiye-tale,  was  continued  in 
chapters  through  seyeral  numbers  of  the  Magazine.  It  contained  many  fine  de- 
scriptiye  scenes,  and  was  altogether  well  written:  but  the  author,  to  use  a 
homely  yet  expressive  phrase,  *got  stuck,*  and  the  'Stone-House*  was  never 
completed :  *  This  man  began  to  buikl,  and  was  not  able  to  finish : ' '  leastways,* 
he  did  n't 

If  the  reader  will  tarn  to  the  paper  on  ^AUit&ration^^  in  Mr.  Cozzens'  *  Pris- 
matics,'  he  will  get  an  inkling  of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  of  the  manner 
in  which  musical  effects  in  poetry  are  often  produced.  And  no  better  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  writer  *  practises  what  he  preac)ie8  *  could  be  found,  than 
his  own  examples  of  exquisite  yersiflcation.  ^Bunher-Eill,  an  Old-Time  BaUad^ 
was  bold,  picturesque,  and  striking :  but  the  labor  was  less  concealed  than  in 
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many  other  of  his  poetical  effusions.  The  'Babylonish  Ditty ^^  for  instance,  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  yersiflcation ;  and  as  we  hare  many  readers  who  hare  never  read 
the  *  Prismatics/  and  certainly  thousands  among  them  who  did  not  read  them  '  in 
the  original  *  in  our  pages,  we  give  ourselves  the  satisfaction,  and  them  the  certain 
pleasure,  of  quoting  the  *  Ditty  ^  entire: 

ISl  tf  aisloniJBi  jditt]). 

*  Mors  than  several  years  have  faded,  since  my  heart  was  first  invaded 

By  a  brown-skinned,  gray-eyed  siren,  on  the  merry  old  '  Sonth-Side ; ' 
Where  the  mill-flnme  cataracts  glisten,  and  the  agile  blue-flsh  listen 
To  the  fleet  of  phantom  schooners  floating  on  the  weedy  tide. 

*  *T  is  the  land  of  mm  and  romance,  for  the  old  Soath  Bav  is  no  man's, 

But  belongs  (as  all  such  places  should  belong)  to  Uncle  Sam  ; 
There  yon  'II  see  the  amorous  plover,  and  the  woodcock  in  the  cover, 
And  the  silky  trout  all  over,  underneath  the  water-dam. 

'  There  amid  the  sandy  reaches,  in  among  the  pines  and  beeches, 

Oaks,  and  various  other  kinds  of  old  primeval  forest  trees, 
Did  we  wander  in  the  noon-light,  or  beneath  the  silver  moon-light, 
While  in  ledges  sighed  the  sedges  to  the  salt  salubrious  breexe. 

<  Oh  1  I  loved  her  as  a  sister — often,  often  times  I  kissed  her. 

Holding  prest  against  my  vest  her  slender,  soft,  seductive  hand ; 
Often  by  my  mid-ni^ht  taper,  filled  at  least  a  quire  of  paper 
With  some  graphic  ode,  or  sapphic,  *  To  the  nymph  of  Babyland.' 

'  Oft  we  saw  the  dim  blue  highlands,  Conev,  Oak,  and  other  islands, 

(Moles  that  dot  the  dimp^d  bosom  of  toe  sunny  summer  sea,) 
Or  'mid  nolished  leaves  of  lotus,  whereso'er  our  skiff  would  float  us. 
Any  wnere,  where  none  could  notice,  there  we  sought  alone  to  be. 

'  Thus  till  summer  was  senescent,  and  the  woods  were  iridescent. 

Dolphin  tints,  and  hectic  hints  of  what  was  shortly  coming  on, 
Did  I  worship  Amy  Hilton,  fhtgile  was  the  faith  I  built  on, 
Then  we  parted ;  broken-hearted,  I,  when  she  left  Babylon. 

'  As  upon  the  moveless  water  lies  the  motionless  frieata, 

Fhuffs  her  spars  and  spidery  outlines  lightly  on  the  lucid  plain. 

But  whene'er  the  fresh  breeze  bloweth,  to  more  distant  oceans  goeth. 

Never  more  the  old  haunt  knoweth,  never  more  returns  again  — 

'  So  is  woman  evanescent ;  shifting  with  the  shifting  present ; 

Changing  like  the  changing  tide,  and  faithless  as  the  fickle  sea ; 

Lighter  than  the  wind-blown  thistle ;  falser  than  the  fowler's  whistle 

Was  that  coaxing  piece  of  hoaxing  — Amt  Milton's  love  to  me : 

'  Tes,  thou  transitory  bubble !  floating  on  this  sea  of  trouble. 

Though  the  sky  be  bright  above  thee,  soon  will  sunny  days  be  gone ; 

Then  when  thouTt  by  allforsaken,  will  thy  bankrupt  heart  awaken 
To  those  golden  days  of  olden  times  in  nappy  Babylon  I ' 

If  it  were  in  our  power  to  repeat  poetry  as  Hallbck  reads  it ;  if  we  could  con- 
vey, as  he  conveys,  almost  a  new  enjoyment  of  a  fitvorite  author  by  his  exquisite 
enunciation;  we  should  like  to  pronounce  aloud  the  foregoing  poem  to  our 
readers.  But  its  melody  of  language  would  *  speak  for  itself,^  though  it  were  pro- 
claimed from  the  top  of  a  dry  tree,  on  a  windy  day,  by  a  hoarse  crow.  We 
would  recall  to  our  readers*  recollection,  in  the  'Prismatia,^  '  Aunt  Mibahda,' 
*  Orange  Blossoms,'  and  *  fte  Last  Picture,'  as  affording  frequent  examples  of 
similar  melody  in  numerous  unmeasured  prose  sentences  which  pervade  those 
sketches.    The  reader  need  not  look,  however,  for  the  same  characteristics  in  the 
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essays  *0n  the  HabiU  of  IrUhmerty^  and  eke  '^  ^  HabiU  of  Seotehmm.* 

Satire  (unminced)  here  growls  and  bites. 

The  ^Sparratograu  Papers  *  and  '7^  Blue  Nbeee'*  have  been  made  so  ikimlBr 

to  the  public  in  these  pages,  and  in  recently-published  and  widely-circukted 

Yolumes,  that  reference  to,  or  quotation  from  either,  would  be  regarded  as  mme- 

cessary  and  adscititious.    We  take  our  leave  (^  *  Mr.  Hjltwabdb  '  with  a  sing^ 

extract  firom  ^Oaptmn  Da/tU^  a  California  Ballad!  which  still  fiurther  illustrates 

the  truth  of  what  we  hare  advanced  on  a  preceding  page : 

'  All  the  heroes  that  ever  were  bom, 
Native  or  foreign,  bearded  or  shorn, 
From  the  days  of  Hon sa  to  Omar  Pasha 
Who  manlea  and  maltreated  the  troops  of  the  Czar, 
And  drove  the  rowdy  Muscovite  back, 
Fin  and  Livonian,  Pole  and  Cossack, 
From  mj  Ladogfa  to  green  Ukraine, 
And  otner  parts  of  the  Russian  domain, 
With  an  intimation  exceedinglj  plain, 
That  they  'd  better  cut  I  and  not  come  again  I 
All  the  heroes  of  olden  time 
Who  have  Jingled  alike  in  armor  and  rhyme, 
Hbbcolss,  Hbctor,  Quintus  Curtius, 
PoMPBT,  and  Pegasns-riding  Fbrsius, 
Brave  Batard,  and  the  brave  Roland, 

Men  who  never  a  fight  turned  backs  on ; 
Charlu  the  Swede,  and  the  Spartan  band, 

Coriolands,  and  General  Jacksoic, 
Richard  the  Third,  and  Marcus  Brdtcs, 
And  others,  whose  names  won't  rhyme  to  suit  as. 
Must  certainly  sink  in  the  dim  proioond 
When  Captain  Davis's  story  gets  round. 

'  Know  ye  the  land  of  mines  and  vines, 

Of  monstrous  turnips  and  giant  pines. 

Of  monstrous  profits  and  quick  declines. 

And  Howland  and  Aspinwall's  steamship  lines  ? 
Enow  ye  the  land  so  wondrous  fair  ? 

Fame  has  blown  on  his  ^Iden  bugle, 
From  Battery-place  to  Union-square, 

Over  the  Park  and  down  McDougal ; 
Hither,  and  thither,  and  every  where, 

In  every  city  its  name  is  known  ; 
There  is  not  a  grizsly  Wall-street  bear 

That  does  not  shrink  when  the  blast  is  blown : 
There  Divbs  sits  on  a  golden  throne, 

With  Lazarus  holding  his  shield  before. 
Charged  with  a  heart  of  auriferous  stone. 

And  a  pick-axe  and  spade  on  a  field  of  or. 
Know  ye  the  land  that  looks  on  Ind  ? 

There  only  you  '11  see  a  pacific  sailor, 
Its  song  has  been  sung  by  Jbnnt  Likd, 

And  the  words  were  furnished  by  Batard  Tatlob. 

<  Seaward  stretches  a  valley  there. 

Seldom  freaueoted  by  men  or  women ; 
Its  rocks  are  hung  with  the  prickly-pear. 

And  the  golden  oalls  of  the  wild  persimmon ; 
Haunts  congenial  to  wolf  and  bear. 
Covered  with  thickets,  are  every  where ; 
There 's  nothing  at  all  in  the  place  to  attract  ns. 
Except  some  grotesque  kinds  of  cactus ; 
Glittering  beetles  with  gulden  wings^ 
Royal  lizards  with  golden  rin^,        ^ 
And  a  gorgeous  species  of  poisonous  snake, 

That  lets  you  know  when  he  means  to  battle 
By  givin|;  his  tail  a  rousing  shake. 

To  which  is  attached  a  mufiSed  rattle. 
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<  Captain  Datis.  (Jokathak  B.,) 

With  Jamu  McDokald,  of  Alabama, 
And  Dr.  Boutab  Spabks  were  thar, 

Grackinff  the  rocka  with  a  miner'a  hammer; 
Of  ^e  Talley  they  'd  heard  reports 
'  That  plenty  of  sold  was  there  in  quarts : ' 
Gold  in  quartz  they  marked  not  there. 
But  p'inta  enough  on  the  prickly  pear, 
As  they  Teiy  soon  found 
Wh^n  they  sat  on  the  mund. 

To  scrape  the  blood  firom  their  cuts  ancTscratches ; 
For  a  ricketr  cactus  had  stripped  them  bare, 

And  cobbled  their  hides  witn  crimson  patches. 
Thousands  of  miles  ther  are  from  home. 

Hundreds  from  San  Francisco  city ; 
Little  they  think  that  near  them  roam 

A  bakers  dozen  of  wild  banditti ; 
Fellows  who  prowl,  like  stealthy  cats. 
In  Telvet  jackets  and  susar-loaf  hats, 
Covered  all  over  with  tnnkets  and  crimes, 

Watches  and  crosses,  pistols  and  feathers, 
Squeezing  Tirgins  and  wives  like  limes. 

And  wrapping  their  legs  in  unpatented  leathera : 
Little  they  tnink  how  close  at  hand 
Is  that  oock-of-the-walk—  <  the  Bold  Brigand !  ^ 

'  *  Music,'  says  Hallsck,  '  is  every  where ; ' 

Harmony  euides  the  whole  creation ;  , 

But  when  a  bullet  sings  in  the  air 

So  close  to  your  hat  that  it  moves  your  hair. 
To  enjoy  it  requires  a  taste  quite  rare. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation. 
But  never  music,  homely  or  srand, 
Orisi's  'Norma'  or  Ouhol's  band. 
The  distant  sound  of  the  watch-dog's  bark, 

The  coffee-miirs  breakfast-psalm  in  the  oeUar, 
*  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  or  the  sweet '  Sky-lark,' 

Sung  by  Miss  Pthk,  in  'Cinderella;^ 
Songs  that  remind  us  of  days  of  yore. 

Curb-stone  ditties  we  loved  to  hear, 
^Bnwtri  ymd/*  and  *8trmD,  oat  $traw/^ 

*  Lily-white  oom.  apenmy  an  ear/* 

Rustic  music  of  chanticleer, 
'Robert  the  Devil,'  by  Mktbhbixr, 

Played  at  the  '  Park '  when  the  Woods  were  here. 
Or  any  thing  else  that  an  echo  brings 
From  those  mysterious  vibrant  strings. 
That  answer  at  once,  like  a  telemph  line. 
To  notes  that  were  written  in  '  Old  Lang  Syne ;  * 
Nothing,  I  sav,  ever  played  or  sung, 
Organ  pantecf,  or  bugle  run^^. 
Not  even  the  horn  on  the  Switser  Alp, 

Was  half  so  sweet  to  the  Captain's  ear 
As  the  sound  of  the  bullet  that  split  his  scalp. 

And  told  him  a  scrimmage  was  awful  near. 

<  Come,  0  Danger  I  in  any  form, 

'  The  earthquake's  shock  or  the  ocean-storm ;  * 
,    Come,  when  its  century's  weight  of  snow 
The  avalanche  hurls  on  the  Swiss  chateau ; 
Come  with  the  murderous  Hindoo  Thug, 
Come  with  the  Grizzly's  fearful  hug, 
With  the  Malay's  stab,  or  the  addePs  fimg, 
I   Or  the  deadly  flight  oi  the  boomerang. 
But  new  come  when  carbines  bansp 
That  are  fired  by  men  who  must  tffiX  or  hang. 

'  Had  I  Bryant's  belligerent  skill, 

Would  n't  I  make  &i8  a  bloody  fight  P 
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Or  Alvubd  Tiinmoir's  crimson  (^nill, 

What  thnnderinff,  blundering  lines  I'd  write! 
I  'd  bfttter,  and  hack,  and  cut,  and  stab, 
And  gonge,  and  throttle,  and  curse,  and  Jab ; 
I  'd  wade  to  mj  ears  in  oaths  and  slaughter. 
Pour  out  blood  like  brand/  and  water ; 
Hit  'em  again  if  thej  asked  for  quarter. 

And  clinch,  and  wrestle,  and  yell,  and  bite. 
But  I  never  could  wield  a  carnivorous  pen 
Lik^ither  of  those  intellectual  men ; 
I  lo^  a  peaceful,  pastoral  scene, 
With  drowsy  mountains,  and  meadows  green, 
Coyered  with  daisies,  grass,  and  doyer. 

Mottled  with  Dorset  or  South-down  sheep  — 
Better,  than  fields  with  a  red  turf  oyer, 

And  men  piled  up  in  a  Waterioo  heap. 
But,  notwithstanding,  mj  fate  cries  out :  , 

'  Put  Captain  DAyis  in  song  and  story  I 
'  That  children  hereafter  may  read  about 

His  deeds  in  the  Bocky-CaAon  foray  I ' ' 

'  But  would  n't  I  like  to  spread  a  few  pages 
All  oyer  with  arms  of  the  middle  ages? 
Would  n't  I  like  to  expatiate 
On  Captain  DAyis  in  chain  or  plate?  — 

Spur  to  heel,  and  plume  to  crest, 

Visor  barred,  and  lance  in  rest, 
«         Long,  cross-hilted  brand  to  wield, 

Cuirass,  gauntlets,  mace,  and  shield ; 
Cased  in  proof  himself  and  horse, 
From  fh>ntlet-spike  to  buckler-boss ; 

Harness  fflistering  in  the  sun. 

Plebeian  roes,  and  twelve  to  one  1 
I  tell  you  now  there 's  a  beautiful  chance 
To  make  a  hero  of  old  romance ; 
But  I  'm  painting  his  picture  for  after-time. 
And  do  nH  mean  to  sacrifice  truth  for  rhyme.' 

Some  time,  when  it  is  quite  '  conyeiiient,'  we  should  like  any  one  of  our 
poetically-disposed  readers  to  try  to  imiUiU  the  skill  which  entered  into  the  con- 
struction of  these  lines :  the  faultless  rhythm,  the  spirit,  the  complete  natw^ 
nesBy  both  of  thought  and  execution.  Meantime,  if  the  court  please,  on  this 
point  *  we  rest*  

Thb  recent  death  of  Mr.  William  £.  Burton,  Comedian,  (with  all  the  particu- 
lars relating  thereto,)  has  been  made  known  to  our  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  To  speak  of  him  as  an  actor ;  to  say  that  he  was  irresistibly  effiKtiye 
in  the  personation  of  his  comic  characters;  that  his  'Toodles,*  his  Captain 
Cuttle,  and  other  the  like  personations,  were  matchless  indwidualuationi, 
would  be  simply  to  say  what  every  theatre-goer  knows,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  was  well  educated ;  was  an  easy,  pleasant  writer ; 
thoroughly  '  well  read*  in  the  English  classics ;  and  loved  Shakspbabb  almost  to 
idolatry.  More  than  a  score  of  years  since  he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to 
the  Knickerbocker,  which  extended  through  many  numbers,  and  formed  a 
marked  feature  in  the  '  Original  Papers  *  of  the  ^work.  *An  AcUft'B  AUoqti^' 
especially,  was  replete  with  interest  and  amusement  ymd  it  is  but  simple  justice 
to  the  literary  memory  of  Mr.  Burton,  that  we  shoum  permit  him  to  represent 
hifmelfin  the  '  Historical  Narrative*  of  a  periodical,  in  which  he  first  essayed  to 
gain  an  American  literary  reputation.     We  quote  firom  the  ^Alloquy*  two 
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capital  anecdotes  of  Charles  Kban,  and  certain  other  amusing  passages,  which 
indicate  Mr.  Burton's  skill  as  a  word-painter : 

'  When  the  committee  and  performers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  resolved  to  present 
Kkan  with  a  magnificent  cup,  Mr.  Feteb  Moork,  one  of  the  committee,  asked  Mun- 
PEN,  the  celebrated  comedian,  for  his  subscription.  Kow  the  parsimonious  habits  of 
'  Funny  Jos '  are  no  secret  Indeed,  he  never  parted  with  his  cash  under  any  con- 
sideration. '  Subscription,  Sir ! '  said  he,  twisting  his  mouth  more  upon  one  side 
than  ever,  buttoning  up  his  breeches  pocket,  and  drawing  his  coat  down  over  it, 
like  an  experienced  general  determined  to  defend  his  capital  from  all  attacks ;  '  sub- 
scription. Sir  I  —  for  what  ?  * 

' '  To  express  our  opinion  of  this  inimitable  tragedian.' 

*  *  Sir,  /  never  liked  tragedy.' 

'  *  But,  Mr.  MuNOEN,  you  are  a  member  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  Mr.  Kxan's  talents 
have  saved  the  establishment,  and  we  wish  to  present  him  with  a  gold  cup.' 

' '  A  gold  cup ! '  said  Joe,  rolling  the  words  about  in  his  capacious  mouth ;  '  what 
dreadful  extravagance  I  You  know  what  Suakspeare  says :  '  Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredients  are  —  devils ! ' ' 

'  *■  But  this  cup,  Mr.  Munden,  will  be  an  honor  to  all  concerned.' 

'  *  The  ingredients  are  devils,  Sir ;  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mixing.  Can't 
Mr.  Eean  have  his  cups,  without  my  paying  for  them  ? ' 

' '  A  memento,  Mr.  Munden  ;  an  honorable  memorial * 

*  *  Not  at  my  expense ;  you  are  very  welcome  to  cup  Mr.  Kean,  but  I  '11  be  hanged 
if  you  shall  hUtd  me ! ' ' 

'  When  playing  at  Exeter,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  Kran  was  invited  to 
dine  with  some  gentlemen  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels.  He  drove  there  in  his  car- 
riage. The  dinner  was  announced ;  the  table  sumptuously  decorated ;  and  the  land- 
lord, all  bows  and  submission,  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  and  their  distinguished 
visitor  found  every  thing  to  their  satisfaction.  Kean  stared  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, then  said :  *  Your  name  is ? ' 

' '  It  is,  Mr.  Eean  ;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  before.' 
' '  You  kept,  some  years  ago,  a  small  tavern,  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town  Y ' 
' '  I  did,  Mr.  Kean.    Fortune  has  been  kind  to  us  both  since  then.    I  recollect 
you,  Sir,  when  you  belonged  to  our  theatre  here.* 

'  '  And  I,  Sir,*  said  Eean,  jumping  up,*'  recollect  you.  Many  years  ago,  I  came 
into  your  paltry  tavern,  after  a  long  journey,  with  my  suffering  wife  and  a  sick 
child,  all  of  us  wet  to  the  skin.  I  asked  you  for  a  pint  of  beer.  You  answered  me 
like  a  dog,  and  refused  to  trust  the  Uquor  out  of  your  hands,  till  yon  had  received 
the  pence,  its  value.  I  left  my  family  by  your  inhospitable  fire-side,  while  I  sought 
for  lodgings.  On  my  return,  you  ordered  me,  like  a  brute,  to  take  my  wife  and  brat 
from  your  house,  and  abused  me  for  not  spending  in  drink,  the  money  I  had  not  for 
food.  Fortune,  as  you  say,  has  done  something  for  us  both,  since  then ;  but  you  are 
still  the  same,  I  see — the  grasping,  griping,  greedy  money-hunter.  I,  Sir,  am  still 
the  same.  I  am  now  in  my  zenith  —  I  was  then  at  its  nadir ;  but  I  am  the  same 
man,  the  same  Eean  you  ordered  from  your  doors,  and  I  have  now  the  same  hatred 
to  oppression  I  had  then :  and,  by I  '11  not  eat  nor  drink  in  the  house  belong- 
ing to  so  heartless  a  scoundre}.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  outbreak, 
but  were  I  to  dine  under  the  roof  of  this  time-serving,  gold«loving  brute,  the  first 
mouthful  would  choke  me,  I  am  sure.'  Avati  tdt  dit  ouiH  t6t  fait,  Kran  kept  bis 
word,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  another  hoteL 
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'  JoHW  Fawoktt,  the  strictest  and  best  stage-manager  Covent  Garden  theatre  erer 
boasted,  gave  Tokelt  some  good  advice  on  the  subject  of  dxink.  Tokxlt  wm  u  ex- 
cellent comedian,  and  could  he  have  conquered  his  bibulous  propensities,  must  hire 
reached  a  lofty  eminence ;  but  he  sunk  beneath  the  vice,  and  added  one  more  ume 
to  the  long,  long  list  of  men  of  mind  who  have  yielded  to  the  triumphs  of  hub. 
Fawcxtt  admired  his  talent,  and  did  his  best  to  wean  him  from  his  practices,  bat  is 
vain.  Tokxlt  came  drunk  to  rehearsal  more  than  once,  and  Fawcett,  irriuted  tt 
his  conduct,  spoke  him  thus :  '  What  a  beast  you  must  be,  to  swill  in  this  way,  to 
early  in  the  morning  I  Look  at  yourself,  and  if  the  liquor  has  not  drowned  erery 
feeling  of  shame,  blush  while  I  draw  your  picture.  Unwashed  hands  and  £ue,  i 
long  beard,  foul  linen,  and  dirty  boots ;  a  fiery  and  loathsome  breath,  an  unstetdy 
gait,  and  the  countenance  of  an  idiot.  Ton  have  become  an  object  of  pity  to  your 
friends,  of  derision  to  your  enemies,  of  annoyance  to  your  manager,  a  curse  to  yoor 
family,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  you  otherwise  might  honor.  This  is  whtt 
you  gain  for  a  momentary  gratification.  If  you  must  drink — and  notiiiog  seems 
able  to  stop  you — at  least  get  drunk  like  a  gentleman,  and  never  drink  till  yoa  hare 
dined.'  Tokblt  was  too  blue  to  remember  any  thing  of  this  sermon  upon  temper- 
ance but  the  last  line.  The  next  morning  he  was  called  to  rehearsal  at  ten  o'clock. 
He  reeled  in  from  the  gin-shop,  and  stood  before  Fawcxtt,  most  obviously  swipesy. 
The  manager  shook  his  head,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  but  Tokklt,  eoekifig 
his  hat,  and  buttoning  up  hlB  coat  in  all  the  seeming  confidence  of  right,  said,  witli 
many  hiccoughs :  *  It  *s  all  right,  Sir  —  I  have  followed  your  advice — it  *s  all  right: 
rvedinedt*' 

*  Bbtwksn  the  manager,  licenser,  and  actors,  a  dramatist  in  England  may  oeea- 
sionally  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  painter,  who  having  employed  an  eo* 
graver  to  copy  a  favorite  picture,  has  it  returned  wiUi  these  remarks:  'I  hafe 
made  two  or  three  little  alterations,  which  I  think  you  will  find  very  much  to  yoar 
advantage.  That  young  lady,  now,  upon  whom  you  have  bestowed  so  much  attcs* 
tlon — was  she  not  too  conspicuous?  I  thought  she  would  interfere  with  the d6 
velopment  of  that  donkey  there ;  and  as  I  am  a  good  hand  at  donkeys,  I  cut  out  the 
lady,  and  brought  the  donkey  a  little  more  forward.  You  will  excuse  mj  chang- 
ing your  setUng  sun  to  a  full  moon :  moons  take  well  now,  and  it  has  not  materially 
altered  the  shading.  Do  n't  you  think  your  hero  was  too  insipid  ?  I  have  tako 
the  liberty  of  giving  him  whiskers,  and  something  of  a  martial  air.  By  the  way, 
what  made  yon  place  your  scene  in  Ireland  ?  Italy,  my  dear  Sir,  is  much  hcMer; 
so  I  have  put  in  a  few  ruins  of  temples  and  some  brigands  there,  instead  of  that 
mountain  in  the  back-ground.'  Many  plays  have  been  produced  upon  the  itage, 
bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  the  author's  ori^nal  intention,  as  the  above  alten- 
tions  would  produce  in  the  engraver's  copy  of  the  painting.' 

'  No  one  need  envy  the  manager  whom  many  authors  try  to  please.  I  was  once 
engaged  in  the  former  capacity,  and  the  quires  of  rubbish  that  I  was  compelled  t« 
wade  through,  absolutely  sickened  me  of  even  the  sight  of  a  manuscript  I  v» 
forced  to  remember  some  of  the  points  of  each  piece,  for  the  scribblers  knew  ereiy 
line  by  heart,  and  asked  my  opinion  of  such  and  such  passages:  'How  did  thii 
character  come  out! '  '  Was  not  that  situation  in  tbe  fourth  act  new  and  good!' 
etc  I  do  believe,  from  the  number  of  pieces  presented  to  that  theatre  alone,  thit 
every  man,  and  every  other  woman  in  the  world,  have,  during  some  portion  of  thor 
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lives,  been  concerned  in  the  fabrication  of  a  dramatic  piece.  I  remember  quieting 
one  fellow,  who  would  not  be  convinced  that  his  tragedy,  in  six  acts,  called  '  Ther- 
xopTLA,  or  The  Phenomena  ov  Beavebt,'  written  in  Alexandrines,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  theatre  by  its  production. 

' ' Have  you  ever  read  any  thing  like  it?'  said  he. 

"Never/ 

' '  Would  it  not  create  an  immense  sensation,  if  performed  ? ' 

"Undoubtedly.' 

♦ '  Then  why  not  produce  it  t ' 

* '  We  should  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  allay  the  sensation.* 

"  I  see ;  you  are  afraid  it  would  fail ;  you  surely  do  not  understand  my  tragedy/ 
said  he,  with  an  arrogant  air. 

' '  My  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  bowing,  *  I  confess  that  I  have  not  presumption  enough  to 
take  such  a  liberty.' 

'  Singers  are  the  greatest  nuisanoes  that  authors  have  to  deal  with.    Danni  tells 

some  queer  anecdotes  of  them  in  his  Reminiscences.    A  mere  nnger  never  knows  the 

words  of  his  or  her  parts,  and  even  in  the  poetry  of  the  songs,  will  make  very 

strange  mistakes.    An  eminent  Henbt  Bsbtbam,  in  the  finale  of  the  opera  which 

ought  to  run  thus: 

.    *  Ip  jon  deny  ui  jour  appUnte, 
We  ^re  neither  right  nor  mlghV 

always  says,  instead  of  the  last  line : 

•  I  *m  neither  rifhft  nor  tight* 

I  have  heard  a  man  sing  the  ballad  of  '  Will  Watch,'  the  bold  Smuggler,  with 
thrilling  effect, — yet  instead  of  singing : 

*  He  WM  home  to  the  earth  by  the  crew  he  had  died  with.* 
he  altered  it  to 

*  The  erew  he  had  din«d  with  I  * 

'  Sinclair  continually  makes  a  strange  mistake  in  '  Rob  Roy*.  F&ancib  Osbaldi- 
STONE  has  to  say :  *  Rashleioh  is  my  cousin ;  but,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  he  is 
my  bitterest  enemy.'  Sinclaie  uses  a  different  punctuation,  and  says:  '  Rashuugh 
is  my  cousin,  but  for  wliat  reason  I  know  not;  he  is  my  bitterest  enemy.'  Kot 
singing  the  original  song  in '  Guy  Mannering,'  one  night,  he  gave  the  following 
speech  as  a  cue  to  the  leader,  to  strike  up  the  symphony  of  the  substituted  song : 
'  Here  I  am,  all  alone  on  this  cursed  heath,  without  sixpence  in  my  pocket,  like — 
'  Love  among  the  Roses  I ' '  Miss  Forde,  a  vocalist  of  some  pretensions,  played  Bar- 
bara in  the  '  Iron  Chest: '  when  her  lover  is  torn  from  her  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  she 
ought  to  sing  the  very  pretty  and  pathetic  ballad  of  'The  Willow ; '  but  this  young 
lady  said :  '  Poor  Wilford  !  he  goes  to  certain  death,  I  fear;  but  never  shall  I  for- 
get— Merrily  oh! '  etc,  and  off  she  went, at  a  hand  gallop,  into  the  lively  and  pat- 
riotic song  of  '  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth.' 

'  A  young  lady  who  was  pretty  and  intelligent,  lately  played  Opheua,  and  sang 
the  snatches  of  song  in  the  mad  scenes  with  much  sweetness  and  effect.  The  news- 
paper critics  advised  her  to  try  Besdemona,  and  dog  the  original  ballad.  Her 
'John  Jones'  at  the  opposition  theatre  caught  the  idea,  and  instantly  played  the 
part,  but  not  knowing  the  original,  she  introduced  '  Give  me  but  my  Arab  Steed,' 
and  '  The  Bonny  Wee  Wife.'    This  is  absolutely  a  &ct 
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Go68ir  WTTB  Rbaseu  akd  CoBSBsrovDEirTS. —  A  firiendly  oorrespondcnt,  from 
whose  letter  ooncerning  Washihgtok  Ibtiko^s  story  of  'Mountjoy '  we  quoted  m 
passage  in  our  April  number,  in  a  second  note  to  the  Editor,  writes  fedingly  and 
truly,  as  foUows :  *  What  a  treasury  of  interest  and  delight  might  be  gatlicred 
from  the  recollections  of  those  who  hare  read  Mr.  Ibviko*s  works,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  who  associate  some  book  of  his  with  strange  scenes  abroad,  <»^  with 
incidents  of  personal  history !    No  donbt  to  many  the  sight  of  some  of  his  toI- 
umes  will  recall  hours  of  enjoyment  spent  in  the  company  of  friends,  who  lire 
only  in  memory.    Will  not  the  '  Sketch-Book  *  recall  to  some  mind  a  risioQ  of 
some  face,  long  since  gone  from  the  liring,  whose  Tarjing  expression  showed 
with  what  interest  kind  ears  heard  the  pages  read  by  fiuniliar  lips  f    Or  will  it 
not  bring  back  to  the  memory  the  music  of  some  voioe  nerer  more  to  be  hevd 
on  earth  ?    How  true  it  is,  that  charming  as  genial  books  are,  they  may  derire  a 
new  charm,  and  often  a  most  touching  spell,  from  some  gentle  association.    Fa- 
Torite  books  hold  the  keys  of  some  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  memory.    Vir- 
idly  can  I  bring  back  the  place  of  reading  for  the  second  time,  the  '  Conquest  of 
Granada.*    It  was  on  the  deck  of  a  yessel  bound  homeward  from  the  Mediter> 
ranean.    And  the  time  was  the  pleasant  month  of  May,  when  that  sea  and  the 
sky  abore  it  were  in  all  their  glory ;  and  the  passengers  gathered  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  one  read  for  the  pleasure  of  all.    We  were  close  to  the  Spanish 
shore.    The  wind  was  fair  and  gentle ;  and  we  could  look  up,  when  we  would, 
and  see  rising  from  the  plains  of  Andalusia  the  snowy  mountains,  to  which  allu- 
sion is  so  often  made  in  the  book.    Three  of  my  fellow-passengers  had  recently 
visited  Granada;  had  wandered  over  all  the  strange  and  mysterious  halls  of  the 
Alhambra ;  and  I  had  myself  visited  Malaga,  and  looked  often  upon  the  lofty 
fortress  where  the  warlike  Moors  made  their  last  effort  of  defence  in  the  siege. 
^Vhat  an  absorbing  interest  was  added  to  the  book,  when  on  the  mention  of 
some  romantic  stronghold  of  old  Granada,  eager  lips  would  at  once  describe  its 
present  appearance ;  and,  when  the  glories  of  the  Alhambra  were  set  forth,  as 
Irving  only  could  do  it,  how  inspiring  it  was  to  have  the  glowing  pictures  of 
the  printed  pages  confirmed  by  the  enthusiastic  testimony  of  living  voices.    In 
the  '  Conquest  of  Granada,*  Mr.  Irving  soems  to  excel  himself  in  vivid  descrip- 
tion.   If  one  could  have  the  heart  to  find  any  fault  with  so  intensely  interesting 
a  volume,  it  would  be  only  to  express  a  doubt,  whether  Irving  duly  valued  the 
moral  grandeur  of  that  Conquest ;  whether  he  does  not  sometimes,  while  de- 
scribing its  scenes,  permit  his  exquisite  irony  to  play  too  sharply  with  the  mo> 
tives  and  reasons  of  that  first  decisive  rejection  fh>m  Europe  of  Mohammedan 
usurpation.    To  my  mind  two  of  the  most  impressive  events  of  modern  history 
are,  the  celebraUon  of  the  Ts  Deux  over  the  restoration  of  Granada  to  Christian 
sovereignty,  and  the  kneeling  of  Columbus  on  the  shore  of  the  new  world.    It  is 
certainly  very  striking,  that  the  very  power  which  was  the  first  to  break  Mo- 
hammedan sway. in  Europe,  should  also  have  been  the  first  to  disclose  the  new 
world  to  the  old.    I  have  also  read  some  one  of  Irvino*s  books  on  the  shore  of 
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the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  iar^stant  Afesouri,  at  a  place  not  long  ago  an  out- 
post of  ciyilizatlon ;  also  within  view  of  ^;e  long-rolling  waves  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  again,  high  up  among  the  Andes,  with  snowy  peaks  visible  on  every  side. 
You  may  judge,  then,  how  greatly  I  prize  his  books,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  varied  associations  of  their  perusal ;  and  more  than  all  now,  for  that  halo 
of  the  loving  kindness  of  his  living  presence  which  they  will  ever  wear.'  When- 
ever I  read  him,  I  shall  tee  him.*  -  -  -  Little  do  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  ladies,  who  sit  down  to  operate  /.  M.  Singer  and  Gampany*B  Sew- 
ing-Machines^ know  of  the  mystery  and  magnitude  of  their  manufiicture.  That 
the  machines  are  in  universal  demand,  and  are  conceded  to  be  the  best  made  in 
the  United  States,  is  sufficiently  well  known  and  well  attested.  But  never  have 
we  visited  a  manu&ctory,  of  any  description,  with  more  interest  than  Messrs. 
Singer  and  Cosipant^s  establishment  in  Mott-street,  in  our  city.  It  is  a  vast  six- 
story  fire-proof  structure,  one  hundred  feet  front  by  four  hundred  deep,  in  a  style 
of  architecture  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  metropolis. 
The  following  description,  by  the  New-York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Preu  '  tells  the  whole  story '  of  the  aforesaid  six  stories : 

*  DracBNDixo  by  iron  stairs  to  the  sub-basement,  we  reach  the  engine-room,  the  floor  of 
which,  covered  with  a  neat  oil-doth,  looks  neat  and  tidy  enough  for  a  lady's  boudoir. 
Here  an  engine  of  eighty  horse  power  runs  with  noiseless  and  admirable  precision,  driy- 
ing  the  many-wheeled  and  infinitely  complicated  machinery  distributed  throughout  the 
building.  On  other  parts  of  this  ftoor  are  piled  up  in  cords,  as  farmers  in  the  country 
'  cord-up  *  their  wood,  huge  pigs  of  iron,  of  which  from.seven  to  eight  tons  are  melted  and 
run  through  the  furnace  daily. 

'  The  floor  above  is  used  as  a  moulding  and  casting-room,  and  in  this  murky  smithy 
some  sixty  x>r  seventy  men,  roofed  with  quaintly-shaped  newspaper  caps,  and  clad  in  gar- 
ments of '  deepest,  dingiest  axure,'  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  moulding  and  casting  the 
iron  parts  of  the  machines. 

*  The  first,  or  street  floor,  is  occupied  as  a  store-room  for  the  machines  when  finished 
and  ready  for  sale  or  shipment.  On  this  floor,  also,  is  a  large  apartment  wherein  are 
stored  vast  quantities  of  thread  and  silk,  spun  expressly  for  use  on  these  machines.  The 
silk  is  manufactured  principally  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  the  linen  thread  is  im- 
ported from  Ireland.  Adjoining  this  is  what  is  called  the  'Experiment  Room,'  from 
which  strangers  and  employes  are  usually  excluded.  Here  an  ingenious  gentleman  is 
kept  sedulously  employed  making  improvements  —  each  fresh  step  forward  usually  sug- 
gesting another. 

*  The  second  floor  is  called  the  main  shop,  where  most  of  the  different  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment are  manufactured.  Here  may  be  found  every  variety  of  tool  for  cutting,  boring, 
planing,  smoothing,  and  polishing — lathes  of  all  kinds,  wheels  of  every  conceivable  sort; 
huge  cutting-machines,  noisy  trip-hammers,  drills,  angers,  and  borers  innumerable.  The 
loud  whiz  and  hum  is  like  ^at  of  a  very  Babel ;  yet  all  is  done  '  decently  and  in  order,' 
and  with  the  accuracy  of  the  multiplication-table. 

'  The  third  story  is  devoted  to  making  the  smaller  parts  of  the  machine,  such  as  require 
more  delicate  manipulation  and  higher  finish.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  floor  is  di- 
vided off  by  a  wide  screen,  and  used  as  a  shop  for  repairing  tools  and  machinery. 

*  In  the  fourth  story  the  machines  are  adjusted  and  tested.  Not  one  is  taken  thence 
until  thoroughly  tested  in  every  particular.  Each  little  part  of  the  machine,  on  being 
placed  in  its  proper  position,  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  whole  instrument  afterward 
subjected  to  thorough  trial.    It  would  not  pay  to  send  out  an  imperfect  machine. 

*  The  fifth  floor  is  as  quiet  as  the  third  and  fourth  are  noisy.    Here  the  machines  are 
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painted,  rarnished,  and  gilded.  On  benoheai^^tending  along  the  entire  front  of  tbebaild- 
ing,  men  are  busy  ornamenting  the  iron  w(l  *  of  the  machines  with  flowen  and  cnrkni 
deyices  in  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  the  rapp  utj  and  neatness  with  which  thej  do  it  is  war- 
prising.  At  one  end  of  this  room  are  two  large  iron  vaults,  as  large  as  an  Irishmao's 
shantj,  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  inside  of  which  are  iron  racks  whereon  the  mi- 
chines  are  placed  and  the  paint  and  varnish  rapidlj  dried. 

*  The  sixth  story  is  occupied  by  the  pattern  and  frame-makers,  and  the  attic  for  stortge. 
Each  floor  is  amply  provided  with  water-closets,  cleanly  kept,  and  every  thing  reqniate 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  men.  Each  floor  is  kept  brightly  scrubbed,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  whole  building  carefully  attended  to. 

'  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  this  iron  temple  of  industry  and  inventireDCSs 
is  over  six  hundred,  whose  wages  average  fbom  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  week.  Yet 
large  as  this  number  is,  enabling  the  manufactory  to  turn  out  about  seventy  machines  per 
day,  the  proprietors  have  erected  in  Delancy  street  a  building  three  times  as  large,  cap- 
able of  working  eighteen  hundred  men.'  , 

Such  are  the  places  where  are  manufacturedf  to  an  extent  unsurpassed  m  the 
world,  the  famous  machines  of  Singer  and  Company.  The  superiority,  in  all  re- 
spects, operative  and  external,  of  these  efQcient  and  beautiful  machines  is  fuDj 
attested  by  these  pregnant  facts.  Demand  is  the  one  expressive  monosyllable, 
which  is  very  *  satisfactory.*  -  -  -  When  Horace  and  James  Smtth  wrote  the 
*  Rejected  Addresses,'  they  did  not  resurrect  Addison  or  Goldsmito  for  imiti- 
tion.  Their  style  was  too  pure  for  travesty.  So  it  was  with  Irving,  th«i  it  the 
height  of  his  popularity  in  England.  But  when  the  'Rejected  Addresses'  them- 
selves were  imitated  in  *  Warreniana^^  an  inferior  pen  did  attempt  a  parody  of 
Geofrey  Crayon's  sketch  of  Roscoe,  in  the  opening  of  the  Sketch-Book.  Let 
us  see  what  was  made  of  it : 

*  As,  for  this  reverential  purpose,  I  was  once  buying  a  pot  of  blacking,  at  ninnbff 
90  Strand,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  person  who  was  seated,  in  a  state  of 
deep  abstraction,  behind  the  counter.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form 
that  might  once  have  been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  care,  pcrhspi 
by  business.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance,  a  head  tliat  would  hare 
pleased  a  painter ;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on  either  side  his  nose  showed 
that  snuff  and  sorrow  had  been  busy  there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the  fire  of 
a  poetic  soul.  There  was  something  in  his  whole  appearance  that  indicated  a  being 
of  a  different  order  from  the  bustling  shop-boys  around  him. 

*  I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Warren.  I  drew  back  vith 
an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This,  then,  was  an  artist  of  celebrity;  thi* 
was  one  of  those  imaginative  spirits,  whose  newspaper  advertisements  had  gow 

'  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  with  whose  blacking  I  had  polished  my  shoes, 
even  in  the  solitudes  of  America  !  It  was  a  moment  pregnant  with  emotion;  and 
though  the  popular  graces  of  his  poetry  had  made  me  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Wahren  yet  it  could  not  diminish  the  reverence  which  his  inmiediate  presence 
inspired. 

'  As  I  quitted  his  abode,  the  recollection  of  this  great  man  gave  a  tone  of  deep 
meditation  to  my  mind.  I  recalled  what  I  had  heard  of  his  character,  his  lowly 
orijjin,  and  subsequent  elevation;  his  unconquerable  diligence,  and  rich  poetic 
fancy.  Nature,  I  internally  exclaimed,  appears  to  have  disseminated  her  bounties 
with  a  more  Impartial  profusion  than  our  vanity  is  willing  to  allow.  If  to  one  isv- 
orite  she  lias  assigned  the  glittering  endowments  of  rank  and  fortune,  she  has  com- 
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peneated  the  want  of  them  In  another,  by  an  intellect  of  soperior  eleyation.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Warben.  Though  humble  in  origin,  and  suckled  amid 
scenes  repulsive  to  the  growth  of  mind,  he  has  yet  contrived  to  hew  himself  a  path 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  and  having  become  the  poetical  paragon  of  the  Strand,  has 
turned  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  to  manu&cture  and  to  eulogize  his  blacking. 
This  prudent  concentration  of  his  faculties  has  been  attended  with  the  most  felici- 
tous consequencesw  The  stream  of  his  fancy,  that  before  flowed  over  a  wide,  un- 
grateful surface,  by  contracting  its  channel  has  deepened  its  power,  and  now  rolls 
onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  reflecting  on  its  bosom  the  rich  liglits  of  poesy  and 
wit. 

'Independently,  however,  of  his  imagination,  this  mighty  manufacturer  has 
shown  how  much  may  be  effected  by  diligence  alone,  and  how  attractive  it  may 
present  itself  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  the  placards  of  a  pedestrian,  or  the 
sides  of  a  church-yard  walL  The  memoranda  of  his  name  and  profeasion  display 
themselves  in  alphabetical  beauty  at  every  department  of  the  metropolis  Tliey 
have  elbowed  Doctor  Solomon's  Elixir,  pushed  Dat  and  Maxtik  from  their  stools, 
and  taken  the  wall  of  that  interesting  anomaly,  the  Mermaid.  Such  is  the  triumph 
of  genius.  Doctor  Solomon  is  dead  and  gone,  and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  but 
Warrxn's  blacking  will  be  immortal  Its  virtues  will  Insure  its  eternity ;  for  not 
only  doth  it  irradiate  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  with  a  gentle  and  oleaginous  reful- 
gence, but  while  it  preserves  the  leather,  it  cherishes,  like  piety,  the  old  and  stricken 
sole. 

'  In  America,  we  know  Mr.  Warren  only  as  the  tradesman ;  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  poet;  and  at  the  Canaries,  on  my  voyage  to  England, 
I  was  told  by  a  Hottentot  of  his  having  been  unfortunate  in  love.  I  was  sensibly 
afflicted  at  the  intelligence,  but  felt  that  the  illustrious  invalid  was  far,  far  above 
the  reach  of  pity.  There  are  some  lofty  minds  that  soar  superior  to  calamity,  as 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  tower  above  the  clouds  of  earth.  Wabbsn  has  a  soul 
of  this  stamp.  His  majestic  spirit  may  feel,  but  will  not  bow  before  the  strong  arm 
of  adversity.  The  blighting  winds  of  care  may  howl  around  him  in  their  fury,  but 
like  the  oak  of  the  forest,  he  will  stand  unshaken  to  the  last.  Beside,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  to  this  very  accident  that  his  advertisements  owe  their  charm ;  for  the  mind, 
when  breathed  over  by  the  scathing  mildew  of  calamity,  naturally  turns  for  re- 
freshment to  its  own  healing  stores  of  intellect. 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  censure,  but  surely,  surely  if  the  commercial  residents  of  the 
Strand  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Warren  and  themselves, 
they  would  have  evinced  some  public  mark  of  sympathy  with  his  misfortune.  They 
would  have  shown  him  those  gentle  and  unobtrusive  attentions  which  win  their 
way  in  sUence  to  the  heart,  when  the  more  noisy  professions  of  esteem  stick  like 
Amen  in  the  lamyz  of  Maobbth.  Even  I,  stranger  and  sojourner  as  I  am  in  the 
land,  can  heave  the  sigh  of  pity  for  his  sorrows ;  what  then  should  be  the  sensibility 
of  those  who  have  seen  him  grow  up  a  bantling,  as  it  were,  of  their  own ;  who 
have  marked  the  plant  put  forth  its  first  tender  blossoms,  and  watched  its  growing 
luxuriance,  until  the  period  when  it  overshadowed  the  Strand  with  the  matured 
abundance  of  its  foliage  ? 

'But  it  is  an  humbling  reflection  for  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  that  the  value 
of  an  object  is  seldom  felt,  until  it  be  forever  lost.  Thus,  when  the  g^ve  has  closed 
around  him,  the  name  of  Warren  may  be  possibly  recalled  with  sentiments  of  sin- 
cerest  affection.    At  present,  while  yet  in  existence,  he  is  undervalued  by  an  invidi- 
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oas  vicinity.  Bat  the  man  of  letters,  who  speaks  of  the  Strand,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
residence  of  Wairbx.  The  intelligent  traveller  who  visits  it,  inquires  where  Wa*- 
BEN  is  to  he  seen.  He  is  the  literary  land-mark  of  the  place,  indicating  its  existoiee 
to  the  distant  scholar.  He  is  like  Pomfet's  column  at  Alexandria,  towering  akme 
in  classic  dignity/ 

Now  read  Mr.  Iryino's  sketch  of  Roscob,  and  compare  the  twa  The  salient 
points,  for  imitation  or  travesty,  of  a  pure,  transparent  style,  are  *few  and  &r 
between.'  -  -  -  Wb  rejoice,  in  common  with  thousands  of  our  country- 
men, that  the  beloved  and  .lamented  Ibvino  has  at  length  been  honored  by 
a  Tribute  which  renders  adequate  justice  to  his  life,  his  writings,  and  his  genius. 
It  was  most  fitting  that  such  a  pen  as  Bbt ant's  should  be  en^tloyed  in  the  mas- 
terly portrayal  of  the  personal  traits  and  literary  career,  and  eminent^  Uameless 
life,  of  our  most  illustrious  American  author.  Our  ex-cellent  friend,  the  Ex- 
President  of  our  Good  Saint  Nicholas^  (we  write  on  Paas  Monday,)  Ex-Govemar 
of  our  State,  Mr.  Kino,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bryant  for  his  do- 
quent  address,  well  and  truthfully  observed :  *  The  persuasive  eloquence  of  the 
orator  strongly  moves  me  to  express  my  sentiments  with  reference  to  that  address. 
It  was  eminently  worthy  of  him  who  made  it.  It  was  a  delicate  and  beantifiil 
tribute  to  a  friend,  such  as  it  rarely  fidls  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  receivei  Kin- 
dred in  the  powers  of  their  mind,  each  having  received,  as  they  deserved,  the 
praise  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  approval  of  those  wherever*  they  are  who 
can  appreciate  the  finished  efforts  of  finished  minds,  it  was  eminently  becoming 
upon  this  occasion  that  he  who  survives  in  all  his  strength  and  power  shonki 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  gentle  character  and  literary  &me  of  him  whose  course 
IS  run.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  as  a  matter  of  coincidence  worthy  of  note, 
that  the  same  pen  which  described  with  matchless  ability  the  courage  and  ^iter- 
prise  of  the  sagacious  discoverer  of  this  western  continent,  had  also  with  equal 
ability  portrayed  the  life  and  cWacter  of  Washington,  the  great  and  good,  who 
in  after  years,  upon  the  same  continent,  founded  the  first  republic  of  equal  ri^ts 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  May  it  be  perpetual,  and  with  it  the  poetry  and  writ- 
ings of  its  distinguished  sons.'  The  entire  proceedings  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  speeches  from  distinguished  orators  present,  and  the  letters  from 
men  of  eminence  who  were  unavoidably  absent,  will  soon  be  published  in  an 
enduring  form.  We  shall  not  permit  the  pamphlet,  with  its  valuable  contents, 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Edward  Evebbtt  worthily  followed  Mr.  Bryant  :  and  one  passage  of  his 
brief  speech  is  so  characteristically  eloquent,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  indina- 
tion  to  quote  it  in  this  place :  *  At  the  darkest  hour  which  preceded  the  dawn  <^ 
our  national  literature,  the  first  purple  gleam  of  Irvino's  fimcy  began  to 
blush  in  the  east  Soon  the  sky  was  seen  to  redden  and  glow  with  the  coming 
splendors ;  hope  and  expectation  strained  their  waiting  eyes  toward  the  ^orious 
light,  and  anon  the  sun  of  his  resplendent  genius  arose,  with  healing  in  his 
wings,  and  moved  with  steadfast  glory  up  to  the  meridian.  Then,  like  the  sun 
on  Gideon,  it  stood  still  —  a  long  and  gladsome  noon  —  shedding  light  and  joy 
through  the  world  of  letters,  till  it  went  down  at  length  with  unclouded  beams 
to  the  golden  west    His  fame  and  his  fevor  grew  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
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•The  apothecary  came,  not  to  be  consulted,  for  his  lordship  was  physiciftn-general 
in  his  own  fiamily,  bat  to  obey  orders ;  to  '  bleed  the  patient  copiously/  '  shave  his 
head/  '  clap  a  large  blister  on  his  back/  and  *  give  him  a  powerful  dose  of  physic  1 ' 
'  After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment,  when  the  fellow  emerged  weak  and  wan  as 
the  severest  illness  could  have  made  him,  he  was  met  by  the  lord,  his  master,  with : 
* '  Hah  I  honest  John  I  I  *m  truly  glad  to  see  you  alive.    You  have  had  a  wonder- 
ful escape,  though,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  indeed,  very  thankful.    Why, 
man,  if  I  had  n't  passed  by  and  spied  the  plight  you  were  in,  you  would  have  been 
dead  before  now  :  but  John/  lifting  up  a  warning  finger,  *  no  mere  of  thete  Fevers  I ' 
Ho  was  not  sick  again !    -    -    -    *  Ohcb  upon  a  time/  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
summer  morning,  we  were  standing  chatting  with  our  late  lamented  friend, 
Charlbs  M.  Lbupp,  in  the  'vestibule*  of  the  great  *  Leather  House/  number 
vvorua,  ciobuuig  lui  »  w  iim*.c-ii  u  c,  ul'  UiyiBipn8!nB|nB8!ITC8irWTTIRHn77' 
probably  did  not  occur  to  the  Teutonic  translator,  and  the  manufacturer's 
printer  *  followed  copy.'    We  only  wish  that  the  reader  could  have  before  him 
the  original  lithographed  label  (or  libel)  itself: 


*Du9e  magneUtchen  Gtgtnttdnds  werden  in  W<u$er  Mhr  sekiuU  naek  der  heUMaen 
LeUung  de$  beiliefferuUn  Stabet  tchwimmen.  Men  to  tchneU  werden  tie  turuek  dehyftm- 
meny  wenn  der  Stab  ihn^n  umgekehrt  vargehaUen  Ufird, 

Die  Fiaehe  hei  welehsn  Heh  amodhnUeh  Hamen  oder  Angel  he/inden,  idnnm  mU  demeU 
hen  gifangen  wnd  au8  dem  Wauer  gehoben  werdm, 

'  2fiu(truction. 

*Le8  obfete  magneiigwi,  nageront  dans  Veau  tristite,  euivant  la  direeOon  du  h&ton  ae- 
c&mpagni  He  retoumeron  ausei  tiU  eiTon  renterte  le  baton.  ZetjfoiitOM  tontpeehi  eru 
hdmeau  ou  d  ramegon,  qui  eont  ordinairement  ajouU. 

'  2fnjBtruttU)n. 

*J/ihoee  maanetie  toyt  are  but  in  Ufoter  and  vouhold  the  peint  of  the  little  ttieh  uluch 
ie  added  to  them  Juet  be/ore  them/thty  will  follow  it  exactly  in  every  direction  bat  if 
you  will  uee  the  otherend  of  theOick  they  will  gebaekward,  Thsjieke  may  he  caught 
and  lackenoul  of  the  water  with  the  angle  or  hook,  which  it  commonly  told  with  them.* 


It  is  a  high  recommendation  of  these  magnetic  ^Fi^ht^  that  even  if  'lacken- 
oul '  of  the  water,  they  wQl  not  expire  I  -  -  -  Dubuvo  the  exciting  campaign 
of  185-,  in  Illinois,  a  prominent  politician  made  a  disunion  speech  at  Quincy. 
After  he  was  through,  and  before  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  a  man  who  styled 
himself  ^The  Aforesaid  M,D,y  was  called  for.  He  was  lifted  upon  the  platform, 
so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand  without  holding  qi  to  something.    He  said : 

of  course  that  some  valuable  document,  or  deed  of  property,  rich  jewelry,  or 
costly  plate  would  be  found  in  it  But  what  did  they  find?  They  found  the 
toys  of  his  little  child,  who  had  gone  before  him.  Richer  to  him  were  they  than 
aU  the  world's  wealth  —  richer  than  his  coronet:  brighter  than  all  the  jewels 
that  sparkled  on  its  crest  Not  his  estate,  not  his  jewels,  not  his  equipage, 
nothing  glorious  and  great  in  this  world ;  but  the  dearest  objects  to  him  were 
the  toys  of  his  little  child.'  -  -  -  *  Do  you  remember  a  Ghos^story,'  writes  a 
town-correspondent,  '  which  Colebidgb  mentions  in  his  '  Table-Talk,'  as  having 
been  told  to  him  bj  Washington  Allston,  in  London  ?  It  is  quite  as  *  striking ' 
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oos  Tieiiiity.  Bat  the  man  of  letters,  who  speaks  of  the  Strand,  speaka  of  it  as  the 
residenee  of  W^aaKX.  The  intelligent  traveller  who  yisits  it.  Inquires  where  Wia- 
aax  is  to  be  seen.  He  is  the  literary  land-mark  of  the  plaee,  indieating  its  existence 
to  the  distant  scholar.  He  is  like  Pompkt's  colamn  at  Alexandria,  towering  alone 
in  clasdc  dignity.' 

Now  read  Mr.  Irti50*8  sketch  of  Roscob,  and  oompare  the  twa  The  salient 
points,  for  imitation  or  travesty,  of  a  pure,  transparent  style,  are  *few  and  hr 
between.*  ...  Wb  rejoice,  in  common  with  thoosands  of  our  ocmntry- 
men,  that  the  beloyed  and  .lamented  Ibtimo  has  at  length  been  honored  by 
a  Tributb  which  renders  adequate  justice  to  his  life,  his  writings,  and  his  genius. 
It  was  most  fitting  that  such  a  pen  as  Bbt ant's  should  be  employed  in  the  mas- 
terly portrayal  of  the  personal  traits  snd  literary  career,  and  eminent  blameVeR« 
Our  reporter  could  hear  no  more,  for  the  roars  of  laughter  which  ensued,  as  the 

*  Doctor*  fell  from  the  platform.  ...  Wb  have  never  seen  Mr.  Robebt  Bokxeb, 
of  the  ^yew-Yorh  Weekly  Ledger:'*  we  never  have  written  to  him;  never  ex- 
changed a  line  with  him ;  and  were  we  to  meet  him  this  moment,  we  should 
not,  as  they  say  out  west,  '  know  him  from  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,*  or 

*  recognize  his  hide  in  a  tan-yard :  *  but  although  we  do  not  know  him  person- 
ally, we  know  of  him:  we  know  that  he  prints  a  good  and  interesting  paper, 
which,  because  it  is  such  a  paper,  has  attained  an  unparaUelled  circulation.  All 
his  eminent  correspondents  are  as  fiuniliar  to  our  readers,  through  their  original 
productions  in  these  pages,  as  they  are  to  his:  and  we  rejoice  in  the  reputation 
which  the  editor  and  his  oo&cyutors  have  imparted  to  his  handsome  sheet  There 
appeared  some  time  since,  in  the  Kkickerbockbb,  against  our  strenuoiut  protest, 
and  against  the  wish  of  the  publisher,  an  article  reflecting  upon  the  ^Ledger^^  en- 
titled ^Edward  Eterett  writes  for  Bonner.'*  In  a  subsequent  number,  in  quot- 
ing a  most  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Evbrbtt  to  the  Editob,  written  long  before,  we 
endeavored  to  make  the  amende  honorable  both  to  the  Ledger  and  to  Mr.  Ev- 
brbtt. We  mention  these  fiicts  at  this  time,  that  the  act  of  an  associate,  who 
had  temporary  charge  at  that  time  of  the  '  body '  of  our  work,  may  not  be  laid 
at  our  door,  or  that  of  our  publisher.  .  .  -  Thb  following  *  Cure  for  In- 
temperanee^^  which  we  find  in  one  of  our  port-folios,  is  a  rich  specimen  of  very 
odd  but  very  effective  '  medical  treatment*  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  it  smacks  somewhat  of  '  sharp  practice :  * 

'An  eccentric  English  nobleman  had  an  estabUshed  and  peremptory  law  *  obtsin- 
ing*  in  his  house,  which  was,  that  any  servant  who  once  got  dmnk  shonld  be  in- 
stantly discharged.    No  pardon  was  to  be  granted,  no  excuse  listened  to.    Yet  sn 
uoWdfx^uw^  icha  ba&l^ved  ^h  him  man.Y.yeac8wVonld..SQn|fltunfisindiiWiii  A  w^ 
our  national  literature,  the  first  purple   gleam   of  Ibtixo*s  fimcy  began  to 
blush  in  the  east    Soon  the  sky  was  seen  to  redden  and  glow  with  the  coming 
splendors ;  hope  and  expectation  strained  their  waiting  eyes  toward  the  ^orious 
light,  and  anon  the  sun  of  his  resplendent  genius  arose,  with  healing  in  bis 
wings,  and  moved  with  steadfast  glory  up  to  the  meridian.    Then,  like  the  sun 
on  Gideon,  it  stood  still  —  a  long  and  gladsome  noon  —  shedding  light  and  joy 
through  the  world  of  letters,  till  it  went  down  at  length  with  unclouded  beams 
to  the  golden  west    His  &me  and  his  &vor  grew  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
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in  hU  own  famUy,  bat  to  obey  orders;  to  '  bleed  the  p«fleiSnwpiv«».j,- 

head/  '  clap  a  large  blister  on  hU  back/  and  '  give  htm  a  powerful  doBe  of  physic  \ ' 

'  After  a  few  days  of  this  treatment,  when  the  fellow  emerged  weak  and  wan  as 
the  severest  illness  could  have  made  him,  he  was  met  by  the  lord,  his  master,  with  : 

* '  Hah  I  honest  John  !  I  'm  truly  gkd  to  see  you  alive.    Ton  hare  had  a  wonder- 
ful escape,  though,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful  indeed,  very  thankful.     Why, 
man,  if  I  had  n't  passed  by  and  spied  the  plight  you  were  in,  you  would  hare  been 
dead  before  now  :  but  John/  lifting  up  a  warning  finger,  '  no  more  of  thete  Fevers  I ' 
Ho  was  not  sick  again  1    -    -    -    '  Oxcb  upon  a  time/  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
summer  morning,  we  were  standing  chatting  with  our  late  lamented  friend, 
Chablbs  M.  Leupp,  in  the  '  vestibule  *  of  the  great  *  Leather  House/  number 
tw^enty  Ferry-street,  in  the  '  Swamp,*  when  9ome  one,  passing  by  at  the  time, 
and  looking  up,  said :  *•  Lbupp,  why  do  n*t  you  take  down  that  old  sign,  '  Qideon 
Lee  V    It 's  all  worn  out :  the  wood  has  dropped  away  from  the  letters,  and  the 
paint  has  ecna'most  rotted  off  o*  them  t    Why  do  n't  you  take  it  down  and 
split  it  up?'    Lbupp  looked  at  his  interlocutor,  with  that  watery-bluo,  iuU- 
pupilM,  interior  German  eye  of  his,  and  with  a  motion  of  his  hand  waved  his 
questioner  on  his  way,  without  saying  a  word  in  reply.    Mr.  Qourlib  has  told 
us  how  precious  was  the  memory  of  that  name  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Leupp.     And 
there  it  is  still,  in  the  old  place.    Signs  are  very  curious  things,  in  a  great  city. 
Down  in  Murray-street,  at  the  corner  of  College-Place,  there  are  some  rusty, 
dingy,  forbidding-looking  iron  chests,  which  we  see  every  day  as  we  take  our 
way  to  the  boat :   but  like  Gideon  Lbe*s  sign,  they  are  types  of  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered :  they  are  *  Defiance  Safes,'  that  have  been  tried  by 
fierce  flames  for  hours  upon  hours  together,  and  yet  delivered  their  precious 
and  otherwise  wholly  irrecoverable  contents  unharmed.    And  in  West-street, 
toward  the  Battery,  there  is  another  *  case  in  p'int . '  a  ship-chandler*s  sign,  an 
anchor,  that  *  held  wonderful  onto  a  schooner,*  in  a  celebrated  September  gale, 
and  a  *  block-and-tackle  *  that  seemed  coeval  with  Sol  Gil's  Midshipman-sign  so 
reverenced  by  himself  and  Captain  Cuttlb.    -    -    -    In  the  ''Extemporaneous 
Diacouraee^^  elsewhere  noticed,  occurs  a  passage  which  many  a  mother  will  thank 
us  for  quoting  :  'A  dear  child  is  taken  away :  how  valueless  and  secondary  all 
things  else  become !    It  is  a  great  lesson,  teaching  us  that  this  world  is  not  the 
highest  good,  when  a  bereavement  sach  as  this  will  make  all  things  secondary. 
I  was  much  struck  in  reading  about  a  nobleman  who  died  not  long  since  in  Eng- 
land.    He  had  an  iron  safe,  or  chest,  all  locked  up,  but  marked,  '7b  be  remocvd 
Jirst,  in  cau  of  fir e,^    When  he  died,  his  friends  opened  that  chest,  supposing 
of  course  that  some  valuable  document,  or  deed  of  property,  rich  jewelry,  or 
costly  plate  would  be  found  in  it    But  what  did  they  find?    They  found  the 
toys  of  his  little  child,  who  had  gone  before  him.    Richer  to  him  were  they  than 
all  the  world'^  wealth  —  richer  than  his  coronet:  brighter  than  all  the  jewels 
that  sparkled  on  its  crest     Not  his  estate,  not  his  jewels,  not  his  equipage, 
nothing  glorious  and  great  in  this  world ;  but  the  dearest  objects  to  him  were 
the  toys  of  his  little  child.'    -    -    -    '  Do  you  remember  a  Ghost^tory,'  writes  a 
town-correspondent,  '  which  Colerioob  mentions  in  his  '  Table-Talk,'  as  having 
'    been  told  to  him  by  Washington  Allston,  in  London  ?  It  is  quite  as  *  striking ' 
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as  the  Admirable  ghostly  narratiTe  of  *  John  Watbb8,*  quoted  in  jour  last  num- 
ber:  'It  was,  I  think,  in  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  that  a  cer- 
tain youth  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to  endearor  to  convert  a  Tom  PAiXE-ish 
companion  of  his  by  appearing  as  a  ghost  before  him.  He  aocordingly  dressed 
himself  up  in  the  usuaJ  way,  having  previously  extracted  the  ball  from  the  pis- 
tol which  always  lay  near  the  head  of  his  friend's  bed.  Upon  first  awakening 
and  seeing  the  apparition,  the  youth  who  was  to  be  frightened,  A.,  very  oooUy 
looked  his  companion,  the  ghost,  in  the  face,  and  said,  *  I  know  you.  This  is  a 
good  Joke ;  but  you  see  I  am  not  frightened.  Now  you  may  vanish !  *  The 
ghost  stood  stilL  '  Come,'  said  A.,  '  that  is  enough.   I  shall  get  angry.    Away ! ' 

StiU  the  ghost  moved  not     'By ,^  ejaculated  A.,  •  if  you  do  not  in  three 

minutes  go  away,  I  *11  shoot  you.*  He  waited  the  time,  deliberately  levelled  his 
pistol,  fired,  and,  with  a  scream  at  the  immobility  of  the  figure,  became  con- 
vulsed, and  afl«rward  died.  The  very  instant  he  believed  it  to  5^  a  ghost,  his 
human  nature  fell  before  it  I  * '  -  -  -  As  this  last  sheet  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Knickebbockkb  is  passing  to  the  press,  the  daily  journals  announce  the  death, 
at  Hyde-Park,  on  the  Hudson,  of  Mr.  Jambs  K.  Paulding,  one  among  the  earli- 
est of  the  distinguished  contributors  to  this  Magazina  Of  this  event,  and  of 
the  literary  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  deceased  author,  and  'True 
American,'  we  hope  it  may  be  our  province  to  speak  hereafter.  A  few  days 
previous  to  Washington  Irvtng^s  death,  Mr.  Paulding,  in  a  friendly  letter  to 
him,  spoke  of  their  declining  years,  and  added  the  subjoined  sentence :  *■  Irv- 
ing, we  are  running  a  race ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  of  us  shall  win  the 
prize.*  Too  soon  was  that  'Game  of  Life  '  decided  1  >  -  -  Several  new 
publications,  received  too  late  for  notice  in  the  present  number,  will  *'  have  des- 
patch in  our  next  Will  our  friends,  the  Publishers,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
oblige  us  by  sending  early  copies  of  their  works,  addressed  to  L.  Gatlord 
Clark,  Editor  Knickbrbocueb  Magazine,  care  of  Mr.  John  A.  Gray,  Publisher 
and  Proprietor,  Numbers  16  and  18  Jacob-Street,  New-Tork. 

Nttn    iHwsit. 

WiLUAV  Hall  and  Sosr,  548  Broadway,  Kew-Tork»  have  issued  Taictt,  Zin^eru^ 
Voicet*  a  daet  for  soprano  and  contralto,  by  Wallaci,  of  xerj  moderate  difficulty,  bnt 
very  effeotiTe.  *  Variationt  on  Mdodim  of  J,  It,  TkomoM*  by  Chablis  Ohobb  ;  of  the  six 
pieces  of  this  series  we  have  received  *  Om  Cheering  Word^*  and  <  The  JBanke  of  ike  Gmme,* 
*Jietnember  and  Forget,*  by  Wallacb  :  •  song  of  which  the  words,  by  J.  C.  Cakpextkb,  are 
somewhat  shore  the  average  of  those  usually  set  to  music,'  and  the  melody  is  worthy  of 
them.  *Bebecca  WcUtue*  by  Signer  Huzio.  'The  Shepherd e  Boundetajf*  a  pasU]^  sketch, 
by  Wallacb,  a  long  piece,  and  not  difficult  'Ibeme  d^Jmitie,*  Polka  Mazurka,  par 
CaABLBS  Fbadbl.    ^Sweet  Evening  J^ar,*  song  by  Wallace. 

J.  H.  HiDLBT,  519  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  *  Songa  of  Ptaiee  the  Angels 
Sang,*  one  of  a  series  of  six  motets,  by  T.  S.  Llotd.  *  When  the  SwaUawe  Homeward  Fly* 
transcribed  for  piano  by  Fbbd.  Davis,  requires  a  veiy  rapid  and  delioate  touch.  *7ht»- 
teription  BriUante  de  la  BaroaroUe  dee  Vfpree  SidUennee  pour  Piano,*  par  A.  W.  Bbbg. 
*Iam  Thine*  by  Kabl  Mbbs,  a  very  short,  Teiy  easy,  and  very  good  ballad.  'JubUaU 
Deo*  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  by  T.  S.  Llotd.  This  piece  requires  greater  executive 
skill  than  can  usually  be  found  in  Toluntary  choirs.  ^Drue  Love*  a  fiiyorite  Tuscan 
melody,  varied  for  piano,  by  A.  W.  Baao.  Silver  Night  Magurha,*  by  O.  W.  Wabbbn. 
*l%lf  vfiU  be  Ihne,*  a  Sabbath  evening  song,  by  S.  LAwaBKCB :  simple  and  artistic. 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  copy  the  following  notice  of  this  highly  popular 
ind  excellent  institution,  located  at  Salem,  Ct.,  from  Bailouts  Pietarial: 

^  Its  object  is  to  make  thorough  theoretical  and  scientific  pianists  in  the 
shortest  time  possible ;  and  to  give  a  good  knowledge  of  music  to  young  ladies 
n  the  limited  period  allotted  by  custom  for  their  education.    In  order  to  secure 
30  desirable  a  result,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  Hon.  O.  Whittlesey,  has 
adopted,  as  a  motto,  the  memorable  words  of  Pitt :  ^  If  it  be  that  I  have  done  so 
much,  it  is  that  I  have  done  one  thing  at  a  time.'    Music  is  the  only  science 
taught  in  the  institution.    It  is  located  in  a  remarkably  healthy  and  agreeable 
district.    One  is  struck  on  approaching  it  with  a  home-like,  yet  beautiful  ex- 
terior— plain,  unostentatious,  yet  pleasing,  with  rose-vines  clambering  over  the 
veranda  and  shaded  by  trees.    You  would  not  fancy  it  a  school,  if  you  did  not 
hear  the  sound  of  mingled  music  from  the  various  instruments.    And  a  ^  board- 
ing-school '  it  is  not,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.    It  is  more  like  a  home, 
the  pupils  receiving  the  greatest  care,  so  that  among  the  hundreds  of  pupils  it 
has  numbered  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  there  has  never  a  single 
death  occurred,  while  many  who  have  come  there  in  ill-health  have  been  made 
well.    It  possesses  the  advantages  of  a  retired  situation,  and  consequent  safety ' 
from  all  diverting  excitement ;  and  is  near  the  consecrated  ground  selected  by 
that  favorite  author,  Ik  Marvel,  for  the  conception  of  those  wonderful  reveries ; 
where  still  may  be  seen  the  *  old  arm-chair,'  in  the  *  grove  on  the  knoll,'  and  the 
brook  running  by  it.    The  Board  of  Examiners,  (composed  of  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  musical  talent,)  in  their  last  annual  report,  commend  this  institution  as 
eminently  worthy  of  patronage.    They  say  that  the  acquirements  of  the  pupils 
were  elucidated  orally,  and  upon  the  piano  and  the  blackboard,  with  a  rapidity 
and  method  so  creditable  to  themselves,. so  honorable  to  the  institution  and  its 
officers,  so  convincing  to  every  one  present  of  the  utility  and  excellence  of  the 
principles  upon  which  this  institution  is  founded,  and  of  its  wonderful  adaptation 
to  a  rapid  improvement  of  the  pupil,  as  to  deserve,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com* 
mittee,  their  highest  commendations.    Twenty  years  of  unrivaled  success  have 
established  the  usefulness  of  this  institution  in  the  scientific  and  musical  world. 
Its  graduates  are  found  occupying  posts  of  honor  and  emolument  as  teachers  of 
music  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union.' 

In  addition,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  Music  Yalb  Seminabt  is  the  place 
to  learn  music.  The  pupil  receives  a  ffreater  atnatitU  of  instruction^  and  mare 
lessons  are  given  there  in  one  quarter  than  are  usually  given  in  the  ordinary 
method  in  one  year,  and,  besides,  is  under  constant  supervision,  which  prevents 
bad  habits  and  malpractice.  This  institution,  having  for  its  object  a  thorough 
musical  education,  needs  no  special  praise  at  our  hands.  Yet  from  our  confidence 
in  the  certain  benefit  and  advantage  that  accrues  to  the  student  who  bends  the 
entire  energies  of  the  mind  to  one  object,  and  having  witnessed  the  operation  of 
the  unit  system,  or  ^  one  thing  at  a  time  principle,'  at  Music  Vale  Seminary,  we 
feel  compelled  to  say  a  word  in  its  favor,  and  commend  our  readers  to  its 
interests.  For  particulars,  address  as  above,  and  ask  for  a  catalogue. — lirom 
BeadWa  Some  Monthly/. 


INSURANCE    COMPANI 

OFFICE, 112  AND  114  BROADWAY. 

CASH  CAPITAL,    '.'...    .    $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, over  $300,000 

THIS  OOHFA2!rT  INSUBBS  AGSLINST  LOSS  AND  DAKAGE  BI 
FIBE.  ON  FAVOBABIJB  TBBM& 

L088SS  KdUlTABLY  AOJOSTKD  ASD  PROMPTLY  PUD. 


DIRECTORS 


CiariwJ.lUrtiii,  UrlP.Bton*,  OH^wKWood,  

A.  V.  WiUlll*rU^  JamM  Hamphr«j,  Alfrod  8.  BAra«i,  jMwHovt, 

WdU«m  O.  LAmb«rs  G«orm  Peare«,  CkomBIlM,  Wflltem  itaxfla,  Jr^ 

Qmrf  0.  OoUInt,  Ward  A.  Work,  Eoe  Lookvood,  Joka  K.  Fora, 

Uaaford  N.  Bani«f  ,  JamM  l«ow,  John  O.  Neltoa,  Bldaey  Bfaonn, 


UmIiu  HopkliM,  laaao  U.  Vrofhlagham,  I^rnan  Oooko,  G«org«  Y.  Oliiiiimn, 

rho«aa  Mmmdm/,  Oharlw  A.  BoIUor,  LotI  P.  Morton,  ^ma  Tale,  Jr., 

WttUam  a  MflttM,  Oophaa  &  Norton,  CwrttaMoMa,  Wimam  JL  Foidlcfr, 

OhaiAw  a  Hatch,  Ooorge  D.  Morgan,  John  B.  Batehinten,  f .  H.  Ooaaitt, 

aWatMnBuU,  ThMdoro  McNaoiM,  ChariM  P.  Baldwin,  DaTld  I.  Bojird,  Alhaay. 

Bouar  Morgan,  Blehaid  Blg^ov,  Amot  T.  Dwlght,  B.  &  Canldwall  A  L.    trf> 

ngATtT.Tgft  J.  ICABTIH,  Pmidini 
Y.  ULTOH  BKHE,  BeoreUry.  A  V.  WILUIABTH.  Yioe-PMidfiil 

DEFIANCE  SALAMANDER  SAFES 


•  »• 


ROBERT  M.  PATRICK, 

■ou  KureiAonmB  n  m  wood  BtixM  or  cmi  aboti  oiubsatd  buo,  tm 

Patent  Powder-Proof  Impenetrable  Defiance 
Locks  and  Cross-Bars, 


Fire  and  Burglar-Proof  Sideboard  or  Parlor  Safes, 

FOR  SILVER  PLATE.  &o. 
CHB  vms  um  tm  utaa  oohbdod.  n  to  vous.  thbi  sum  hiti  cakki  tbi 

FIRST  PRBMIUM  MEDALS  IN  BYERY  EXHIBITION 

held  in  the  United  States  during  the  pest  three  yean.    BAPESof  aDsises,  sdtiible  for  Merohtats» 
Banks,  Jewelr7,ReooidOtBoes,8teamboaH  eta:  Fire  and  Hiief-FRxir  Bank  Yaolt 
DoocB  on  band,  fer  aale^  and  made  to  ordw,  at  the 

Depot,  No.  63  Murray  St,  cor.  College  Place,  New-York, 

JVninerly  188  X*esrl  Street. 

■anofutary,  Hoi.  (K)|  eS,  64^  and  M  Ohomon  Street^ 
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BROWN  &  TAGGARD 

haVb  in  preparation 

CABLTLE'S  ESSAYS,  Revised,  Enlarged,  aod  Annotated  by  the  author.  The  work  will  be  in 
four  volumes,  printed  at  the  Riverside  press,  on  fine  tinted  paper,  in  the  style  of  the  Boston 
e^iition  of  the  *'  OuriakHea  of  lAkratwrt^^  It  will  have  a  copious  Index  and  new  Portrait,  and 
will  be  altogether  the  finest  edition  of  CSarlyle  ever  issued  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic- 
Price  $1.25  per  voL    Ready  April  1st. 

IX)BB  BACON'S  WORKS.  The  complete  works  of  Francis  Bacon,  m  16  vols,  crown  octavo. 
Beprinted  from  the  recent  London  edition.  Edited  by  Jakes  Spkddiko,  M.  A,  of  Trinity 
College,  RoBBBT  Leslie  Ellis,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Douglas  Dehor 
HsATH,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Fellow  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  the  design  of  the 
publishers  to  issue  these  works  in  the  highest  style  of  manu&cture,  and  thus  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  existed  for  the  popular  and  standaid  works  of  our  literature,  produced  in  a  style 
fVilly  equal  to  their  merita 

SMELLIE'S  PHUOSOPHT  OF  NATUBAL  HISTOBT.    A  New  Edition,  with  exten- 
'  sive  and  important  additions,  by  Dr.  John  Wabb.    Illustrated  by  over  fifty  engravings  on 
wood,  engraved  by  Andrew. 

EHCYGLOPEDIA  AHEBICAITA.  Fourteen  volumes,  8vo,  in  various  styles  of  binding. 
B.  k  T.  having  purchased  the  stereotype  plates  and  sheet  stock  of  the  above  valuable  work, 
now  offer  it  tp  the  public^  and  solicit  orders  fix>m  Town  Libraries^  School  Committees,  and  all 
wanting  a  complete  Encyclopedia  at  a  moderate  price. 

PABLET8  CABIHET  LIBBABY.  By  Hon.  S.  G.  Goodbioh,  a  gentleman  who,  as  Peter 
Parley,  has  made  his  name  a  hoosehold  won!  in  two  hemispheres.  In  20  vols,  16mo^  500  beauti- 
fhl  lUustrationa  The  whole  fonnmg  a  complete  Library  of  Biography,  History,  PhUosophy,  Art, 
Science,  and  Literature,  embradng  subjects  of  the  most  important  kind,  such  as  eveiy  one  in 
this  age  of  progress  should  know,  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  great  expense 
of  books  and  tune. 

BOSTOH  PBIXABY  SCHOOL  MAHVAL.  For  use  of  Teachers  in  Primaxy  Schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  By  Johk  D.  Puabiok;  Saperintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the 
City  of  Boston.    Ready  July  let 

EATOFS  PBDEABY  ABITHXETIC.  A  beautiful  book  intended  to  precede  "  Warrm 
CotbvmCa  First  Lessons.'*    Illostrated  with  many  Engravings.    Ready  July  Ist 

SUMMEB-HOIISE  STOBIES.    A  new  volume  of  this  diarming  series. 

FELLY'S  FIBST  SCHOOL-DAYS.    Being  voL  2d  of  the  NeUy  and  Martin  Stories. 


REGENTLT  ISSUED. 

MARGARET  PULLER'S  WORKS. 

LIFE  WITHOIJT  AVD  LIFE  WITHIN.     An  entire  new  volume  of  )ier  unpublished 
maouscriptB.    Edited  by  her  brother,  Rev.  AbthurB.  Fullbr. 

AT  HOME  AVD  ABBOAD. 

MEHOIB  OF  ICABOABET  FTTLLEB  FOSSOLL    Two  vols.,  i2mo^  doth. 

WOMAH  OF  THE  ZlZth  CEHTUBY. 

ABT,  LITEBATXTBE,  AVB  THE  DBAHA.     Being  the  complete  works  of  that  much 
esteemed  authoress^  Margaret  Fuller.    Published  uniform,  and  furnished  separate  or  complete. 

DB.  HAYES'  ABCTIC  BOAT  JOIJBHEY.  An  intensely  interesting  narrative  of  Arctic  life. 
Fourth  thousand  in  preaa. 

SABOEET'S  ABCTIC  ADVEHTUBE,  by  sea  and  land,  fh>m  the  earliest  date  to  the  finding 
of  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin*s  party. 

M0THEB8  ABD  IHFAETS.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Dr.  AL  Donne  —  a  capital  book 
for  young  mothers,  and  all  interested  in  young  children. 

THE  UmVEBSAL  SPEAKEB.    By  N.  A.  Caijohs  and  W.  T.  ADJUi&    Third  thousand  in 
press.    Price  $1. 

BOSTOir  PBIMABY  SCHOOL  TABLETS.    Consisting  of  20  Tablets,  printed  on  10  sheets 
of  extra  heavy  binder's  board — ^recently  adopted  for  use  in  all  the  Primary  Schods  of  the  cities 
of  Boston  and  Chicago. 
The  JhiblMiers  soUeit  oorresj^andenoe  from  any  persons  inierested  in  fhe  abovef  or  other  of  (heir 

pubUcaliums, 

BBOWN  &  TAQGABD,  26  &  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTE  C0MPAI7, 

Ho.  1  WALL  8TBEET,  corner  of  Broadway^ 
NEW-YORK. 


*#»«- 


This  Company  has  been  incorporated  by  law,  and  is  prepared,  with  an  ample  cap^al,  nevai 
superior  designs,  materials,  and  machinery,  embracing  all  the  modern  improvements  aiid  disoonm 
/or  the  prevention  of  ooonterfeits  and  alterations,  to  execute  orders  for  plates  and  printiD|^  is  ^ 
highest  style  of  the  art,  for  ^ank  Notes,  Drafts,  Certificates  of  Stock  and  of  Deposit,  State  sad  Rib 
road  Bonds,  and  all  forms  of  Mercantile  and  Official  Papers,  under  the  most  vigilant  and  nMk 
supermtendence.    Ample  security  is  provided  for  the  safe  custody  of  plates  left  with  the  Cospet 

New  and  important  safeguards  against  fhiudulent  Coupons,  devised  by  and  pecoliar  to  tfaiiCocr 
pany,  are  specially  recommended 

GoveromoLt  issues  of  every  description,  and  orders  in  foreign  languages,  will  recdve  striet& 
tentioo.    Particular  care  will  bo  taken  to  furnish  bank  note  paper  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  National  Bank  Note  Company  comprises  among  its  associates  artists  of  admovkdf: 
ability,  who  have  been  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  in  the  oldest-established  firms  of  Bank  5« 
Engravers  in  this  country.  The  Company,  in  soliciting  patronage,  feels  justifiei  in  giving  u&axma 
that  orders  intrusted  to*  it  will  be  faithfully  and  promptly  filled. 

TRXJSTBKS. 

ROBERT  8.  OAKLET,  lftt«  OMhIer  Americftn  Bxchftoce  B«nk,  New-Tork. 

JAMBS  T.  80UTTBR,  Preaident  Bank  of  the  RepabUc 

SAMUEL  STILES,  \ 

FITOH  SHEPARD,  / 

WILLIAM  D.  NICHOLS,    V  Ute  with  Danfortb,  Wright  A  Co.,  and  their  predeoeMon.  1 

JAMES  MACDONOUOH,  i 

6E0RQE  H.  DANFORTH,  ) 

LLOTD  QLOVER,  formerly  Agent  of  Danforth,  Wright  k  Co.,  Botton. 

JOHN  H.  VAN  ANTWERP,  Oasbier  New-Tork  State  Bank,  Albanj. 

J.  T.  SOUTTEK,  Vice-Ptesident  R.  a  OAKLEY,  Ptwiad, 

J.  MACDONOUGH,  Secretary.  SAMUEL  STILES,  Trtamtr. 

Jamuary^  1860. 

FOR    SALE. 

THE  OELEBEATED  76  STONE-HOUSE  AT  TAPPAB. 

Address,  Dr.  STEVENS,  TappantowiL,  H.  Y. 
ESTABLISHED      1776. 


A.  BININGEE  &  CO., 


nCPOBTEBS  OF  Funs 


Brandies,  Wines,  Liqnors,  Segars, 

TEAS,  AND  GROCERIES, 

ISTos.  92  &  94  JLIBERTY  ST., 

NEW-YOBK. 

ABRAHAM  B.   CLABK,  ABRAHAM  BIN13rGIE< 

The  only  and  SoU  SuceeMor$  of  Abraham  Bininobb,  Sr.,  who  oommenced  this  busiDen  ia  iHo 
and  which  has  been  handed  successiyelj  to  son  and  grandsons,  down  to  the  present  daj. 


THE    HISTORICAL   MAGAZINE, 


Kotes  and  Queries  concerning  the  Antiquities,  History,  and  Biography  of  America. 


Tnn  M a^iiDe  vu  eommeneed  In  Jftnuary,  1607,  for  the  porpoM  of  ftmiithing  a  medimn  of  inter-coimniinicailoii 

between  Historical  Soolatlet,  Authori,  and  BtodenU  of  History,  and  supplying  an  Interesting  and  Talnable  Jooma)— 

'  a  Miscellanr  of  American  History,    \71th  the  first  of  January,  1860,  It  enters  on  the  fourth  annual  Tolume,  with  the 

•upport  and  aid  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  readers,  and  the  assistance  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  In  the 

country. 

The  contents  of  the  HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE  may  be  generally  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Original  Papers,  luToIring  points  of  research  In  historical  studies,  presenting  new  facts,  or  the  discussion  of 
National  and  Local  topics  of  interest^of  the  whole  country— in  Basays  by  writers  rersed  in  American  History. 

n.  The  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  Correspondence,  Diaries,  etc,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  Americans  of 
eminence. 

IIL  Biographical  and  Obituary  Notices  of  Persons  distinguished  In  the  serrice  of  the  country,  whether  in  offlee, 
political  life,  literature,  or  science. 

IV.  Accurate  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  numerous  American  Historical,  Antiquarian,  Geographical,  Nn- 
mismatic,  and  other  kindred  societies. 

Y.  Notes  and  Queries  of  curious  and  important  topics,  new  and  old,  with  Replies,  by  a  large  body  of  contributors. 

TI.  Reprints  of  rare  and  interesting  Tracts,  Old  Poems  out  of  print,  etc.,  etc. 

TIL  Miscellany  and  Anecdotea 

TIIL  Brief  Notes  on  new  Historical  Booka 

IX.  Historical  and  Literary  Intelligence,  New  Announcements,  etc. 

The  HISTORIOAL  MAGAZINE  Is  printed  on  extra  quality  of  paper,  (small  quarto  form,)  and  published  in  monthly 
numbers,  at  Two  Dollars  a  Year.  Speelmen  numbers  sent,  upon  receipt  of  lUteen  cents  in  postage-stamps.  Copies 
of  Volumes  I.,  IL,  and  IH.  furnished,  bound  or  in  numbera 


American  Bislorical  and  Literary  Cariosities. 

IMPERIAL  QUARTO.    SECOND  SERIES. 

Its  contents  range  through  the  entire  period  of  American  History,  beginning  with  De  Bry^s  Bngraring  of  Colum- 
bus, never  before  copied.  Documents  of  Interest  relating  to  the  rarlons  colonies,  and  many  Original  Mementoes  of 
the  Reyoiutlon,  with  a  Twriety  of  Relics,  Antiquities,  and  Autographs :  edited  and  arranged,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  autograph  collectors,  by  JoBii  Jat  Smith,  lately  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Loganlan  Libraries,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  etc. 

It  contains  sixty-four  plates  of  curious  and  interesting  relics.  Every  prirate  and  public  library  should  have  It. 
Cloth,  |8 ;  half  morocco,  |10. 


IRVINGIANA: 

MEMORIAL     OF     WASHINGTON     IRVING. 

(76  Cents.) 

Containing  Reminisoenoes,  Anecdotes,  Original  Letters,  etc.,  also  an  Original  Portrait  sketched  by  Dabut,  and  a 

fsc-ilmlle  page  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

^*  The  undersigned  offer  their  services  to  public  Institutions,  librarians,  and  Book-Buyers  generally,  for  supply- 
ing rare  American  Works ;  Historical,  Biographical,  Blbliographloal,  Local  Histories,  Genealogies,  Standard  and 
MlicellAneous  Books,  Foreign  and  American,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  They  are  also  agenti  for  the  sale  of  the 
Publications  of  the  various  Literary  and  Historical  Societies  in  the  country. 

Books  of  all  descriptions  sent  by  mall,  careftilly  enveloped,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

CHASLES  B.  BICEASD80H  ft  CO., 

14  BiBi;.B  HovBB,  AsroB  Plack- 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS 


» 


C.    M.   SAXTON,   BARKER   &    CO.,  . 

\  26  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK.  iT^i^  '• 


E.  D.  Bw-kOT, 


AM«  «9^  fT  «V  ^  tgwi  Oil  XM  MRI  By  Moa,  poit^aa,  to  any  adibw 


Amerlcaa Farmer'i Bteyekmdte^ MOO 

Amerlcaa  We«lB  Md  UMftolPteau. 1  M 

AUeD'i  (R.  L.)  AmnioMi  Fkm  Book, 100 

Altopl  (R.  L.)  DiMMM  of  Doui— tic  AaimJB,.«>.  76 

Allen'!  (L.  F.)  Bonl  ArchMectaro, 1  26 

AUeD<J.Ftok)onUMGialuir«orUi6Grape, 100 

American  Arcniiect,. 0  00 

American  Florist's  Gold* T6 

Barry's  IVuK  Garden, 1  36 

Dement's  (C  N.)  Rabbit  Fancier, 60 

Blake's  (Kor,  Jobn  L.)  Fkrmer  at  Borne, 1  26 

BUke's  Sverj-daf  Book,  or  life  In  tbe  Ooontrf,  2  26 

Boussiufaalt's  (J.  &)  Rnral  Sconomy,. 1  26 

Browne's  American  Bird  Fancier,. 60 

Browne's  American  Poultry  Yard,..  : 1  00 

Browne's  Field  Book  of  Manorcs, 1  S6 

Bridgeman'B  (T.)  Toong  Gardener's  Assistant,..  1  60 

BridReman^  Ulchen  Gardener's  Instructor 00 

TboSame,      clotti  back .  paper  sides 60 

BrMgemAn's  Florist's  Gnlde, 00 

ThoSame,      ckHh  back,  paper  sides, 60 

Bridfcoman's  lynit  Cultivator's  Manual, 00 

The  Same,     cloth  back,  paper  sides 60 

Broclc's  (Joseph)  Book  of  Flowera. 100 

Buigt's  (Robert)  Am.  IWwer  Garden  Directory,..  1  26 

Biiist's  (Robert)  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 76 

('borlton's  (William)  Grape-Growers'  Guide,. ....  00 

Cobbctt's  American  Gardener,. 60 

Cottage  and  Fhrm^ee-Keeper 60 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book,. 60 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian^.. 60 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modem  Horse  Doctor 100 

I)ad(i's  (Geo.  H.)  American  Ckttle  Doctor,. 1  00 

Dadd's  (Oeok  H.)  Anatomy  and  PhysioloKy  of  the 

Horse,.                     .       plain  plates 2  00 

The  Same,                              colored  plates.  ••  4  00 

Dana's  (Samuel  H.)  Mock  Manual,  for  Farmara,  1  00 

Domestic  and  Ornamental  Poultry,plalB  plates,. .  1  00 

The  Same,      .                            colored  plates  2  00. 

Downing's  (A.  J.)  Ijuidseaps  Gardening, 6  60 

Eastwood  (&)  on  the  CnltiTatlon  of  the  Oimberry ,  60 

EUiott's  (F.  RA  Western  FriittBook, 1  26 

Every  Udy  Her  Own  Flower-Gardener, 60 

Flunlly  Doctor, 2  00 

Farm  Record,  printed  and  ruled  tor  26  years,. ..  S  00 

Farmer's  Fractk»l  Horse  Farrier, 00 

French's  Farm  Drainage, 1  00 

Frasenden's  (T.  O.)  Am.  Kitchen  Gardener,....  60 

Fettsenden's  (t.  Gj  Complete  Farmer  k  Gardener,  1  26 

Field's  (Ihomssw.)  Pear  Culture 1  OO 

FiBhCufture 1  oO 

Flint  (Charles  lO  on  Grasses l  26 

Grant's  (Dr.  a  WO  YtneCulture, l  26 

Guenon  on  MHch  Cows 00 

The  Same,                 tai  neat  paper  covers,  8vo,  38 

Gunn  (John  CJ  Domestic  Medicine, 8  oO 

UiUrs  (Miss  E.  M.)  Amertean  Cookery  and  Do- 
mestic Eoonomy. 1  00 

Herbert's  (Henry  Wm.)  HinU  to  Horsekeepers,  1  26 


flbopsr«s  Dor  and  G«, *j  ^ 

Hunt's  (Dr.  E.  M.)  FM£mt>s  *  PbytfelM''k  A^' "  iZ 
Johnston's  (We.  F.  W.)  ChteSSTS^jfcl    *  * 

cultural  Omnlslry  and  OeoloKT^ ••  - 

Johnston's  (James  F.  W.)  Qn^to  ^  i^ 

Uebig'a(Justas)fkmUteUN:tar«laaS!S^  t 

IJMley's  (Da)Morgan Horses.. .tr.rT^^^  1  Tt 

MUbumontheCbwaAdDairTHasbandrT  2 
MUes^cotts  Horse's  FooC  id  H^Tto^  a 

Morflt  (dj  CO  Manures,. *.' J 

Munn's(a)  Practical  Und  Drainer..        Z 

S*S'*£:  V  ?2r«^^ »wnsr,'..::::::;;::    & 

NeU's  Practical  Fruit,  FkMrer  and  Kltcb«i  Gar' 

dsner'sampanSo, •««■  t-ar 

Norton's  (John  P.)  Bems&ts  cf  actssUflD'A^ 

ouHore, "^  ^ 

Olooirs  (Henry  &)   Sorgho  ud^Impbe^'^ 

Oiioese  and  African  Sugar  Chnoi  ""^  *^   ,„ 

Pardee  (R.  G.)  on  Strawberrr  Cdltnre*' m 

Fodder's  (James)  Farmer's  Land  Measoiw' "  *  *  » 
Qulnby^s  Wster^sofBsa^aopterKSZ^d'^  1« 
RsndaU's(fl«ry&)  Sheep  HoiSidiT^''"    iS 

Richardson  on  Dogs ;  their  Origin  ATartolIea.  » 

Robin's  (R.)  Prodooe  snd  Baadr'Be^oiMr* « 

8axton's'RuralHiMid.Books,toJaSSsrr**iiii  l5 

Schenck^s  Gardener's  lbxt.ipok,!!_.':::r^  S 

Shepherd's  Own  Book, ....:.:  2  a! 

SkUfOl Housewife.....: S 

Smith's  (C.  H.  J.)  Tjindscape  Gardentaw'  Fkrka 

andPlessure  Grounds, .TT....  l  fi 

8tophens'(Henry)BookoCthen«n-....2Tot  4M 

Stewart's  (John)  Biabls Book, .^....;.T.7I  l« 

Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Natan, ]  oo 

Talpa;  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Arm.! I  rs 

Thaer's  (Albert  D.)  Agriculture ! «« 

Thomas  (John  J.)  Farm  Implements,: i  oo 

]^omas  (J.  J.)  American  FraitCultoriBt. i  2S 

Thompson  (R.D.)  on  the  Food  cTAnlmab.  n 

Tbdd>s(S.K)  Toungfhrmer's  Manual-.../.:.'"  1  a 

Turner's  (J.  AJ  Cotton  Planter's  Manual. "  i  m 

WaWen's  (J.  A  Soil  Culture^. .77!....::;  i  w 

Warder's  Q.  A.)  Hedra  and  kvergraens, i  qd 

Wartag'a  (O.  K.,  Jr.)  BemeaU  of  Agriculture,.. .  T5 

Weefcs^  (John  IL)  Manual  on  BeesI! .*...  i 

Wheat  Plant. 7 iS 

White's  (W.  N.)  Gardenfaig  for  the  South, i  a 

Tooatt  and  Spooner  oo  the  Horse. i  « 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  CatUe ;'**  i  ^ 

Touatt  and  Martin  on  the  Bog 5 

Touatt  on  Sheep, jj 


RURAL  HAND-BOOKS.-Paper  Covers.— 25  cents  Each. 

Amerioaa  Bb^  Fancier ^American  Kitchen  Gardener. Amerfean  Horse  Tkmrr         Boo  CuIkBreL 

Bee-Keeper's  Chart. Chemistry  made  Easy  .^-Chinese  Sugar  Cane  and  Sugar  Maktag.— -Culture  of  Flax. 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fandsr Cow ;  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Breedhig- — Dogs ;  their  Origfai  snd  Varieties. 

Dog  and  Gun. ^Domestic  Fowls Elements  of  Agriculture Every  Udy  Her  Own  Gardeoer. 

Essay  on  Manures ^FVuniliar  Lectures  on  Chomistry. ^Hogs. Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to  Ke^  It  Sound 

Horse Hyde's  Chinese  Sugar  Cane. ^Hiva  and  Hon^  Bee Manual  oo  Bnf         rwtsofUml^ui! 

Persos  on  the  Vine. ^Preservation  of  Food. ^Rose Skilful  Housewife. Tinn  Drcawii 'a  MmuiI. 

atpooBsr  on  Grape  Vines  and  Wtaie-Makhig. ^Vlne  Culture  and  Whie-Maki^. 
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XITERARY     AGENCY. 


To  Authors  and  Publishers. 

It  is  now  some  eight  jean  sinoe  the  Sabecriber,  in  oonfleqnenoe  of  many  requeets,  consented  to 
read  ManusobiftS)  and  give  his  opinion  concerniog  them.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  small  charge 
in  advance  to  leoompense  the  time  required.  This  charge  has  been  in  most  instances  cheerfhlly 
met ;  and  although  he  has  noted  as  unworthy  of  publication  six  worlcs  out  of  every  ten  which  have 
been  submitted  to  him,  he  has  never  been  reproached  or  found  fault  with  by  that  dais  distinguished 
by  the  Latin  poet  as  the  genus  irritabUe,  Neither  the  writers  of  verse  nor  the  writers  of  prose  have 
sliown  the  least  imtation,  and  he  is  happy  to  bear  this  testimony  to  their  good  temper  and  good 
manilerB. 

Encouraged  by  the  fkvorable  way  in  which  his  judgments  have  been  received,  the  subscriber  now 
resolves  both  to  continue  and  extend  his  agency  for  authors  and  publishers. 

He  offers  to  authors  to  receive  and  read  their  manuscripts,  to  give  his  candid  opinion  concerniog 
them,  and,  if  approved,  to  offer  them  to  publishers.  For  this  service  a  pr^minary  fee,  graduated 
according  to  the  size  of  manuscripts,  is  always  required. 

He  offers  to  publishers  to  act  not  only  as  reader  of  works  submitted  to  them,  but  as  umpire  in  all 
matters  of  doubt  between  them  and  authors.  He  will  also  receive  and  notice  new  books,  and  render, 
if  ppssible,  his  large  literary  experience  usefiil  both  to  book-makers  and  booksellers. 

He  moreover  offers  his  services  to  the  buyers  of  books,  whether  individuals  or  corporate  bodies. 
For  a  reasonable  commission  he  will  purchase  any  book  or  books  either  for  public  or  private  libraries. 
He  will  also  sell  such  books  as  their  owners  may  desire  to  dispose  o(  either  At  private  sale  or  pubuo 
AucnoK ;  and  residents  out  of  the  city  who  may  address  him  by  letter,  as  well  as  those  at  home 
who  may  &vQr  him  with  their  personal  requests,  can  depend  upon  a  carefUl  and  fiuthful  execution 
of  their  orders.    Please  address 

PARK   BENJAMIN. 

24  West  17th  Street,  Kew-York  City. 


LECTURES  FOB  1860-1861. 

The  sabscriber  is  now  prepared  to  accept  invitations  and  make  engagements  to  deliver  lectures 
before  AsaociATioirs,  iNOTrrnrss,  and  Ijjokujib,  or  fbr  the  Pbopbixtobs  of  Pttbuo  Halu  or 
BEKKvouarr  Sooibtibs,  during  the  Spbino,  SmanB,  Auruior,  of  the  present  year,  and  the  Winter 
of  1860  and  1861.  He  has  prepared  new  lectures  on  popular  subjectSi  and  altered  and  unproved 
fonner  diaooursea  Though  partially  engi^ed  in  another  occupation,  it  is  by  no  means  his  intention 
in  any  manner  to  withdraw  his  services  as  a  public  lecturer.  His  terms  shall  be  reasonablei  and 
he  win  be  as  ready  to  accept  invitations  to  speak  in  small  places  as  in  the  larger  towns  and  dties. 
Pleaee  address 

PARK   BENJAMIN, 

24  West  17th  Street,  New-York. 


"On  •tandlnc  b«lbr<i  it  all  preoonoei^ed  ideas  ▼anisli.  'We  bArea 
splendidly  Inminone  ellkots  tKe  moet  powerAil«  natixrwl,  and  truly 
elesant  painting  that  haa  been  exhibited  in  tMa  oonntrjr  fbr  nuuvy 
years  past***— ZmmIoa  Tkmm. 

Mlfsuional   gmie  upon  the  pietare: 

iVUm  wUl  cnrieli  the  oye: 
Lot   tbo  n^ghtf  Nomun  chaigor 
Rearing  in  Ui  pride  on  high, 
lie  hai  right  to  be  exultant — 

Splendid  aon  of  splendid  sire. 
Who,  of  old,  bore  Liov  Bicbabs 
Stomhig  throogh  the  bettle-Are  T 
##•••••••  ee 

ITm.  Hot$  WaOaee,  on  rtee^  qf  a  capy. 


EOSA    BONHEUE'S 
Grreat  Painting, 

IN   OIL   COLORS, 
MAaNIPICENT    CHROMO-LITHOaRAPH, 

Presenting  eyery  tint  end  shade  and  oolor  of  the  original  painting  in  all  of  its 
EXTRAORDINARY   SPLENDOR. 

The  first  Impressions  of  a  new  and  soperb  engraring  of  Rosa  Bonbeni's  celebrated  paintiii?  ai 
THE  HORSE  FAIR,  printed  in  beaatifnl  OIL  COLORS,  are  readj.  It  is  executed  bj  tbe  nnn- 
Taled  artists,  Saronj,  Migor  k  Knapp,  who  have  undertaken  to  make  it  the  most  splendid  wortc  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  from  their  extensive  establishment  Its  nze  is  nearly  two  by  three  feet,  em- 
bracing  more  tlian  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  TINTS,  SHADES,  Asm  COLORS,  and  it  will  prcsecv 
upon  the  walls  of  the  parlor,  drawing-room,  or  art-gallery,  all  the  splendid  eflTect  of  a  superb  oO 
painting.  So  rich  and  costly  an  engraving,  requiring  so  much  artistic  labor  and  skill  in  its  pro- 
duction, has  never  before  been  sold  in  this  country  or  Europe  for  less  than  $5  to  $10  per  copy;  ;e^ 
assured  of  the  sale  of  a  rery  laige  edition,  we  shall  furnish  them  at  the  low  price  of 

tl.50  PER  COPT, 

delivered,  free  of  chaige,  at  any  Post-oflBce,  or  at  the  office  of  any  periodical  dealer  in  the  Vmtfi 
Sutes,  and  an  extra  copy  for  a  club  of  five. 

We  will  Aimish  the  colored  engraving  with  the  Uhitkd  SrATn  Jovbhal,  one  year,  for  |^ 
and  an  extra  copy  of  each  for  a  club  of  five. 

We  will  fUmish  it  with  Dickens'  All  Thi  Txar  Round,  one  year,  for  |S.50,  and  an  extra  copj 
of  each  for  a  dub  of  five 

We  will  f\imish  a  plain  eneraving  of  ^  The  Horse  Fair,**  (of  which  neariy  25,000  hare  hees 
sold  during  the  last  three  menus,)  with  the  Uvitsd  States  Jourmal,  one  year,  for  $1.16,  and  an 
extra  copy  of  each  for  a  club  of  five. 

A  Uberal  discount  wiU  be  made  to  PERIODICAL  DEALERS  and  BOOKSELLERS  who  «isl> 
to  engage  in  their  sale.  They,  can  order  through  any  of  the  wholesale  houses  in  New-York,  Fbila* 
delpbia,  or  Boston,  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  deal. 

We  will  make  such  arrangements  with  intelligent  ladies  and  gentlemeii  In  aediooa  where  ve 
have  not  agents  already  employed,  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  from  $00  to  $100  per  month,  by  en- 
gaging in  the  aboTe  enterprise. 

X  M.  EMERSON  &  CO., 

No.  ST  PARK  BOW,  IfBW-TOBKt 
PUlLIBBinS     OP 

United  States  Journal,  Diokens'  All  The  Teax  Round,  etc 


THE  PIDNEERS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

COLT'S  REVOLVING  BREECH 


PISTOLS,  RIFLES,  CARBINES  AND  SHOT  GUNS. 

Simple  Reasons  for  preferring  Colt's  Arm  to  all  others. 


J.  Thejr  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  all  classes  of  men  in  every  country,  and 
from  the  first  rifle  fired  in  Florida,  during  the  Indian  war  in  1637,  to  the  present  hoar^ 
they  have  always  responded  to  the  touch  of  their  owners  in  the  time  of  danger. 

2.  They  have  a  force  and  accuracy  which  have  no  parallels  in  the  history  of  fire-arms. 

3.  They  do  not  endanger  your  eyesight  and  brain,  as  do  the  arms  with  patent 
primers,  which  fly  like  shells  into  many  pieces. 

4.  They  do  not  stick  fast,  refosing  either  to  open  or  shut  without  the  aid  of  an  axe 
when  heated,  as  do  the  guns  which  open  like  molasses  gates  or  nut  crackers. 

5.  They  leave  no  burning  paper  in  the  barrel  after  a  discharge,  to  blow  the  next 
cartridge  into  yonr  face,  as  do  the  guns  which  open  from  behind. 

6.  They  are  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  taken  care  of,  as  any  ranger  or  cav- 
alry soldier  will  tell  you.    Treat  them  well,  and  they  will  treat  your  enemies  badly. 

7.  They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  that  can  be  procured  for  money,  and  have  the 
strength  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  while  the  mongrel  imitations  and 
cheap  arms  are  clumsily  made  of  cast  iron  or  inferior  materials,  and  are  more  dangerous 
to  their  owners  than  they  are  to  all  others. 

8.  They  are  well  finished,  and  as  cheap  as  a  good  arm  can  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
modern  machinery  and  skiUful  labor. 

9.  They  are  always  worth  what  they  cost-^in  the  Far  West  much  more,  almost  a 
legal  tender !  If  you  buy  anything  cheaper,  your  life,  or  that  of  your  companion,  may 
balance  the  difference  in  cost. 

10.  If  you  buy  a  Colt*s  Rifle  or  Pistol,  you  feel  certain  that  you  have  one  true 
friend,  with  six  hearts  in  his  body,  and  who  can  always  b^  relied  on. 

11.  They  can  be  carried  loaded  and  capped,  with  entire  safety.  In  rain,  or  when 
wading  or  swimming  rivers,  they  remain  water-proof. 

12.  They  have  no  knife  edge  to  cut  off  Uie  end  of  the  cartridge  and  the  powder, 
cutting  off  more  and  more  at  every  discharge,  as  the  barrel  gets  heated,  and  finally 
getting  so  dull  that  they  will  not  cut  at  all.  What  old  lady  will  lend  her  scissors  to 
cut  paper  with  T  Ask  any  ranger  who  has  tried  the  cutting  slide  guns,  what  he  thinks 
of  them. 

13.  Colt's  arms  hare  been  adopted  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  by  the 
army  board  at  West  Point,  in  1858,  and  for  many  years  previously,  as  superior  to  all 
others.    See  the  printed  reports,  which  fill  volumes. 

14.  Colt's  weapons  are  old  friends  to  many  thousands  who  will  read  this  sheet  See 
CoUfs  now  riflee  before  toq  bay  any  othor,  and  then  decide  which  will  afford  surest  proteo« 
tion  to  yonr  family,  your  life  and  yonr  pfoporty 

Sold  by  all  respectable  dealers  throughout  tlte  world. 


COL.     COLT'S 

Military  and  Sporting  Rifles. 


Captain  Randoipk  B. 
Marcfff  U.  8.  A.  in 
kis  recent  work  the 
*Prairie  Traveller,' 
thuMtpeakeofCMe 
Breech  Loadtng 
FireArmstpage  42. 

Colt's  rerolTing  pUtol 
Is  rerj  genersllj  admit- 
tad,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  be  the  most 
eflident  ann  of  Its  kind 
known  at  the  present 
day.  As  the  same  prin- 
dples  are  involTed  in  the 
fabrication  of  his  breech- 
loading  rifle  as  are  found 
in  the  pistol,  the  convic- 
tion to  me  is  irresistible 
that,  if  one  arm  is  worth  j 
of  consideration,  the 
other  is  equally  so.  For 
m J  own  part,  I  look  up* 
on  Colt*s  new  patent 
rifle  as  a  most  excellent 
arm  for  border  service. 
It  frires  six  shots  in  more 
rapid  succession  than 
an  V  other  rifle  I  know  of, 
and  these,  if  jprojierly 
expended,  are  oftentimes 
sufficient  to  decide  a 
contest;  moreover,  it  is 
the  most  reliable  and 
eertdn  weapon  to  fire 
that  I  have  ever  used, 
and  I  cannot  resist  the 
force  of  mj  conviction 
that,  if  I  were  alone  up- 
on the  prairies,  and  ex- 
pected  an  attack  from  a 
body  of  Indians,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  arm  I  would  as  soon  have  in  my  hands 
as  this. 

My  own  experience  has  forced  i^e  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  breech-loading  arm,  pos- 
sesses great  advantages  over  the  mutsle- 
loading,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  charged 
and  flred  with  much  greater  rapidity. 
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UemLHanMBuek^  M. 

A.  of  the  Vktaria  ! 
l^/U»,Et^^land,im 
hiereeentworlcThie 
Bifle  and  boir  U» 
1U6  it,"  ikmsepomJt* 
ofColteArms^j^- 
gee  A5  mad  46. 

"His  eavaW  pMola 
are,  in  fiMt,poeiDat  rifles. 
With  one  of  thsm  I  imem 
.  flred  from  a  rest,  at  the 
Erith  rifle  ground,  thirty 
'six  rounds  at  the  enor- 
BMNU  range  of  rovm 
mnmuBD  amo  tsv 
TABDS!  Six  baUetfl 
struck  the  butt  at  a  dia- 
tanoes  varying  ttom 
thir^  to  thir^-sui  inehea 
from  the  centre  of  tlie 
target,  eighteen  bullets 
struck  within  the  eir- 
eunrarence  of  a  circle 
seven  leet  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  six  sbots 
at  heights  varring  fivm 
ten  to  twelve  feet  above 
the  target^-eatbfiietorily 
proving  the  capacity  of 
the  weapon  lor  a  atill 
greater  range.  As  re- 
gards the  purpoaes  far 
which  thev  are  intended, 
they  may  be  pronounced 
in  evenr  respeet  perfeei." 
In  a  fetter  to  the  invea- 
tor,dated88th  AprU  I860, 
sen^ngtarg«t(attached  ) 
he  says :  'MTonr  rifle  is 
by  fru"  the  most  complete 
specimen  of  a  soldieFs 
firelock  that  has  yet  been 
produced  and  conaider- 
ing  that  I  have  fired  more  than  ASjOOO 
rounds  from  my  own  shoulder,  my  opinion 
in  such  matters  is  perinps,  worth  more 
tl|an  the  mere  empty  praise  of  a  green. 
hand;  let  any  one  who  wants  to  know 
what  a  Colt  can  do  take  my  word  that 
for  effideny  and  strength  of  -  - 
mttkimg  can  Wat  it. 


Target,  6 ft  by  2ft.;  8 in.  Bull's-eye. 

Shot  28th  day  of  April  1859,  by  liout.  Bnak ;  I>islaaoe  400 yards;  No. 
48;  No.  Hits,  48;  Colt's  Regulation  Bifla,  nlao  CoH'a  AmmanitioB. 


#ptntoii8  in  t^t  ISntttb  Shits, 


OP 


COLrS  REVOLVING  FIRE  ARMS. 


During  tbe  past  twenty  years,  the  arms  now  made  in  the  greatest  perfec* 
tlon  bj  this  Company  have  been  tested  as  no  other  arms  have  ever  beeut  and 
the  following  distinguished  officers,  and  many  thousands  of  others  have  certi« 
fied  to  their  superiority. 


Hon.  Lewis  Cam,  late  Seo'y  War  &  State 

«*     Jefferson  Davis,   "  of  War, 

Major  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  U.  S.  A. 

••         "     Zaobary  Taylor,  •• 

*•         **     W.  J.  Worth,  *» 

••         ••     D.  E.  Twigffs,  •• 

•*         **     John  A.  Qmtman,  ** 

••         ••     George  M.' Brooks,  •* 

*•         •*     Josepn  Lane,  •* 

**         "     Gideon  J,  Pillow,  ** 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  Gratiot,  «• 

««        ••     Matthew  Arbuckle,  «> 

••        "     Frank  Pierce,  •• 

"        **     W.  S.  Harney,  ** 

"        "     John  Garland,  •« 

Colonel,  Benj.  Hueer,  •* 

•'       B.  L.  £.  Bonneville,  ** 

**       George  Croghan,  ^ 

•'       John  C.  Fremont,  •• 

**       Jere.  Clemens,  ** 

«•       Jack  Hayes,  " 

••       Wm.  Tumbull,  *• 

•*       J.  J.  Abert,  •* 

John  W.  Tibbatts,  «• 

"       Wm.  Davenport,  •• 

«•       George  W.  Morgan,  «' 

"       Bobert  E.  Templet  •* 

••       Ward  Burnet,  •• 

'«       Georae  W.  Hugbes.  «« 

••       Charles  A.  May,  •» 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  S.  Baker,  •« 

••       ««    Geo.  A.  Cadwell,  •» 

••       *•    Nathan  Boone,  «» 

••       ••    T.  P.  Moore,  " 

"       «'    Joseph  E.  Johnson,  «• 

*•       •*    J.  B.  Magruder,  «» 

"       «•    J.  H.  Hook,  " 

*»       ''    Bein.  S.  Roberts,  •• 

••       ««    J.  McClelland,  «' 

«•       •'    R.  B.  Mason,  «' 

**       **    James  Kearney,  •« 

Malor  A.  Mordeoai,  *• 

"     W.  A.  Thornton,  •* 

•'     Btiin.  MoCuUooh,  Texas,  «• 

••    J.  P.  Gaines,  •• 

••     W.  H.  P*4k, 

••     P.  MorriKHim,  •• 

••    JiJ.  MttCar^,  •• 

«'    John  F.  Hontsr^  *• 


Major  P.  T.  LaUy,  U.  S.  A. 

**     M.  L.  Bonham, 
•*     James  H.  Carlton,  * 
«'      Phillip  Kearney, 
**     John  S.  Simmons, 
"    .D.  H.  Rucker, 
«'     A.  B.  Eaton, 
«•      0.  Cross. 
"      Henry  Hill, 
••      G.  Rains, 
«•     B.  H.  Chilton, 
««     Edward  Deas, 
**     L.  Twiggs, 
"     Henry  Wilson, 
**     L.  Whiting, 
••      G.  T.  Howard, 
«•     R.  B.  Maroey, 
••     G.  W.  Kendall, 
Captain  M.  E.  Van  Baren, 
««       Samuel  H.  Walker, 
«•       H.  W.  Benham, 
"       W.  W.  Tompkms,. 
**       W.  W.  Pulton, 
«•       J.  P.  Simonton, 
««       B.  B.  Screven, 
«'       John  Page, 
«*       A.  R.  Hetsel, 
••       A.  Canfield, 
Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Lee, 
**         W.  H.  Emoiy, 
•*         J.  T.  Sprague, 
«•  M.  KnowUon, 

«'  Maffilton, 

Commodore,  Charles  Stewart,U.S.N. 
Tbo's.  A.  Jones, 
••         M.  C.  Peny, 
•*         J.  M.  Mcintosh, 
«•         J.  H.  Aulick, 
••         C.  S.  MoCanley, 
**         F*  H.  Gregory, 
**         Samuel  L.  Breese, 
**        Joshua  R.  Sands 
Chas.  Wilkes, 
Captahi  Darid  D.  Porter, 
•*       J.  P.  Sohenek, 
*•       W.  May 
••       C.  P.  Beale, 
••       €.  RIngffold, 
ConuBodore  E.  W.  Moomh  Teass, 


FOREIGN    NOTICES. 

The  following  are  selected  from  among  numerous  notices  of  Colt's  RevolTiag 
Breecb  Anns  published  abroad.  | 

Fermo^  Barracks,  (Ireland J  January  84, 1854. 

Sir,— Havine  lately  obtained  one  of  your  revolvers,  I  have  much  pleaanre  in  fbnrtid- 
ing  for  your  information,  ^e  result  of  the  trials  I  have  made.    I  find  thai  the  force  and 
precision  of  the  fire  exceed  that  of  ordinary  pistols  of  greater  leneth  and  larger  bore.    , 
The  recoil  is  considerably  less  than  usual,  and  a  jpeater  number  of  shots  may  be  fired 
without  fouling.    The  pistol  is  very  easily  and  quickly  loaded,  with  the  lever  ramrod,    I 
and  when  properly  capped  is  water-proof  as  the  following  instance  will  show;  I  loaded 
the  chambers  and  capped  them ;  placed  the  entire  pistol  under  water  in  a  running  streaii,    | 
and  left  it  there  till  I  conceived  that  every  part  must  be  thoroughly  soaked.      I  then  took    i 
it  out  of  the  water,  and,  without  any  wiping  or  drying,  fired,  the  round.    Tbere  was  no    | 
hanging  fire,  or  anv  symptoms  of  the  charge  being  wet.    I  have  since  taken  the  lock  Is 
pieces,  (a  very  simple  operation,)  and  discovered  no  traces  of  injury  from  tbe  water.    I 
can  load  and  fire  *  without  hurry'  at  least  ten  shots  to  every  three  of  a  common  pi^sl,    ' 
and  neither  in  the  chambers  nor  barrel  can  I  find  any  lead  or  foulness.    Ten  nunotei 
are  sufficient^at  any  time  to  wash  and  clean  the  pistol  thoroughly  afler  use. 

Ever  your  obedient  servant. 

Col.  Colt.  U.  BROWNE,  Captain  9eA  RegitmemL 

COLT'S  REVOLVERS,  versus  CARBINES  FOR  THE  CAVALRY  &,  AKTHXEBT.   ' 
To  the  Editor  of  Jackson^ s  Woolwich  (England)  Journal  Sl  Arpiy  and  Navy  Gazette.        , 

Sir, — Previous  to  my  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  I  had  read  with  much  interest  tkt    i 
various  opinions  expressed  in  your  journal,  respecting  the  introduction  and  ose  of  Cdt*i    ' 
Revolvers.    I  was  induced  thereby  to  purchase  one,  and  try  it.    I  have  had  many  oopor- 
tunities  of  so  doing,  and  feol  in  duty  bound,  as  an  act  of  common  justice  to  roa  ana  the 
ingenious  inventor,  Colt,  to  state  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  hare  served 
me,  that  what  you  have  stated  is — ^True !  j 

1st,    The  weapon  is  most  formidable  and  efiicient.  ' 

2nd.  The  objection  raised  against  the  method  of  cocking,  t.  e.,  drawing  back  the  baa-  \ 
mer  by  the  thumb,  instead  of  by  the  pull  at  the  trigger,  as  in  some  other  weapons,  loos-  ' 
sider  an  advantage. 

The  difference  m  the  rapidity  of  fire  by  others  is  nothing — a  skilful  person  can  ose  Colt's 

2uite  as  quickly ;  and  the  great  advantage  you  get  of  one  shot  more  and  sighting  witk 
!olt*s,  over  the  other  method,  is  undeniable.  The  long,  steady,  strong  pull  at  tbe  trigger, 
necessary  to  rotate  the  cylinder,  throw  back  the  hammer,  and  to  produce  the  shot  in  self- 
cocking  arms,  depresses  the  muxzle  and  turns  it  out  of  range. 

3d.  The  method  of  loading  Colt's  arm  by  the  aid  of  the  lever  ramrod,  thus  securiiif  , 
and  sealing' the  charges,  is  very  superior.  • 

4th.  The  nicety  of  poise  and  balance  is  admirable ;  the  recoil  in  firing  is  very  trifiisg.  I 
a  most  material  point  in  ball  practice.  ' 

5th.    In  firing  about  60  snap  shots — quick  sliots — at  thirty  yards,  many  stmck  tkf    ■ 
bull's  eye,  while  a  large  proportion  were  within  a'snace  of  twelve  inches  square.     I  fooad 
that  pieces  of  bullets  rebounded  back  to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

6th.    I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Colt*s  Revolver  might  be  substituted  Ibr  a  Carbtss.    ! 
For  lorce  of  penetration  and  length  of  range  it  is  nearly  equal ;  and  it  can   he  eanlj 
cocked  and  shot  with  one  kaad — while  the  Carbine  requires  two. 

7th.    Finally,  I  am  prepared  to  back  the  opinion  of  the  scientific  inventor  of  the  Uf    ' 
^un,  viz.,  C.  W.  Lancaster,  who  states  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  small  arms,  20th  March,  1854,  that  "Colonel  Colt's  Pistol  is  tk$ 
best  Repeating  Arm  that  we  have."  I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CONTINGENT. 

London,  (England)  August  9,  1854. 
Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  as  to  the  superiority  of  yonr  repeat- 
ing pistol  over  all  others  against  which  I  have  seen  them  tried,  Doth  as  to  accuracy  aad 
strength  of  fire,  and  safety  to  the  charge  durincp  exposure  to  bad  weather,  dk^c  I  have 
been  present  at  some  trials  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  result  satisfied  mo  ss  t»  i 
the  superior  performance  of  your  pistols,  which  I  consider  very  efficient  weapons— eoM- 
bining  as  much  accuracy  as  can  oe  obtained  from  a  fire-arm  of  that  descrfption,  vtt 
greater  general  efficiency  over  all  others  that  I  have  seen. 

I  remain.  Sir,  fiUtbfully  yenrs, 

H.  D.  KYLE,  Lt«al..Cs/.  971*  R^ 

Sntt— The  practice  of  some  of  my  native  officers  with  the  Pistols  I  brought  aat  Ss  4H» 
celleni,  putting  4  or  §ven  5  shoto  into  the  target  <6  feet  by  2)  at  80  yards,  hMM  4lv 
carbines  out  and  out.  THOMAS  TAPP. 

Col.'Commandmmt  Poonak  Horse  and  Canaittf  Bright, (M^Ma.} 


I 


NEW  SHOTGUN  FOR  THE  FIELD! 

Colt's  Patent  Revolving  Breech  Shot  Gun. 


New  York,  Got.  26, 1850. 
Dbar  •*  Spirit." — I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Col.  Sam.  Colt's  factory 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  I  have  been  most  agreeably  entertained,  and  being  called 
upon  while  there  to  witness  some  experimental  trials  with  a  new  breech  loading  shot- 
gun  on  the  **  revolver  "  principle,  and  beinff  an  old  shot  myself,  could  not  refrain 
taking  a  hand.    I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  shooting  quidities  of  the  above 
gun,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  pen  this  article  for  the  information  of  my  fel- 
low-sportsmen.    The  gun  being  made  at  present  is  not  of  so  large  a  calibre  as 
those  generally  in  use,  although  I  believe  they  intend  constructing  ones  of  larger 
bore.     But  what  thorough  spoilsman  wants  a  blunderbuss  for  field  use  7     I  have 
always  used  a  small  bore  gun  myself,  and  am  willing  to  leave  the  large  ones  to 
those  fellows  who  shut  both  eyes  and  pull.    A  sreat  advantage  in  this  peculiar 
gun  is,  that  while  one  of  the  chambers  m  the  cyhnder  may  be  loaded  with  shot  of 
any  size,  others  can  be  charged  with  ball,  a  single  turn  of  the  cylinder,  (which 
has  five  chambers,)  bringing  the  desired  one  opposite  the  barrel.     I  was  impressed 
that  they  would  make  a  most  effective  gun  for  the  **Bee  Hunter."    I  have  seen  an 
article  in  use,  half  rifle  and  half  shot-gun,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  besides 
being  very  heavy.     The  gun  of  Colt's  that  I  have  described,  is  very  light  and 
handsome.  Yours,  &c.,  .  **Aiif." 

{Spirit  of  the  Times,  N.  Y,) 


Col.  Colt  again  Pre-eminent.  Of  Interest  to  Sportsmen. — ^We  have 
frequently,  within  the  past  ten  years,  been  induced  by  our  own  desire,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  most  proper  channels  to  note  some  new  improve- 
ment in  firearms  by  this  determined-to-excel  manufacturer.  We  have  advocated 
his  rifles  in  Texas,  his  revolvers  in  Nicaragua,  his  pocket-companions  throughout 
the  South,  as  our  editorial  labors  or  avocations  have  been  variously  transposed 
from  the  white  settlements  to  the  borders ;  and  now  we  are  again  in  a  position  to 
communicate  directly  with  thousands  of  our  old  sporting  friends,  who  we  know 
will  be  pleased  to  loam  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Colonel  has  been  directed 
espeoiaUy  to  their  wants,  and  that  he  is  now  ready  to  furnish  them  with  the 
very  article  they  need  in  the  shape  of  Colt's  Revolving  Shot-gun.  It  is  a  shot- 
gun on  the  revolving  principle.  Upol^a  late  trial  of  this  valuable  gun,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  yards,  it  put  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pellets  in  a  circle 
of  twelve  inches  diameter,  penetrating  seventy-five  sheets  of  ordinary  brown  paper ; 
the  charge  used  being  H  ounces  of  No.  6.  shot,  and  two  drams  of  powder  to  each 
charge.  The  gun  is  a  five  shooter,  and  is  finished  in  fine  style.  The  cartridges 
are  manufactured  to  suit  the  ^un,  and  are  impervious  to  the  effects  of  water,  or 
dampness.  It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  sportsmen,  and  if  in  general  use 
will  create  quite  a  revolution  among  fowling  pieces.      (Spirit  of  the  IHmes,  N.  Y.) 


Shootinq  Extraordinary. — A  novel  and  interesting  match  took  place '  on 
Monday,  28th  ult.,  at  the  Bleak  House,  Harlem.  Mr.  Amos  Colt,  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  having  ventured  some  remarks  as  to  the  efficiency  and'  utmty  of  a  new 
gon  (Colt's  ducking  gun,  with  a  revolving  cvlinder,)  undertook  with  that  weapon 
**  to  oreak  forty  champagne  bottles  to  be  thrown  in  the  air  by  a  disinterested 
party."  The  enffagement  was  pretty  generally  considered  as  almost  impossible 
to  fulfil.  Mr.  Colt,  however,  succeeded  not  only  in  winning  the  match,  a  minor 
oonsideratipn  as  he  saidi  but  as  well  made  good  his  opinion,  which  had  be«n  re- 
oeived  with  no  little  want  of  oonfidenoe.  The  bottles  were  not  only  broken,  but  in 
•fory  case,  as  fiar  as  could  be  judged  from  appearances,  each  received  Uie  whole 
fcroe  of  the  load.     {New  York  Paper.) 


DIBECnONS  FOB  USINO 

COLT'S 


Pistols,  Rifles,  Carbines  &  Shot  Guns. 


Bofbre  Loading  uuip  off  a  rooad  of  Pereuafam  Caps  to  blow  the  ofl  and  dirt  oat  of  tbo  Htppka 
Qroai  eare  ■hoold  bo  taken  when  Golfs  Caitridfea  are  not  need,  that  all  the.BaOs  aro  perfect  aad  ft  fhi 
ciuuabera  mnglj,  otherwiie  the  ehargea  mnjr  Jar  ont,  and  more  than  one  chamber  be  diecharged  at  ooea 

For  Loading  and  Firing. 

Ift  Draw  back  the  Hammer  to  half  coek.  whieh  allowa  the  Cjlhider  to  torn  In  one  dtreetloa  fkedf. 

Sad.  Holding  the  mnule  erect,  place  a  ebnrgv  of  Powder  In,  and  a  Ball  npon  the  month  of  the  c^e«kt 

3d.  Turn  the  Cylinder  nntil  the  loaded  chamber  ii  nnder  the  Rammer  and  force  the  Ball  with  the  Lrm 
below  the  month  of  the  chamber,  (If  the  Ball  Ate,  the  ehomber  is  then  hermetically  caoaed  andlheptvte 
protected  Arom  water,  damp,  and  sparks  of  fire.] 

4tK  Reverse  the  Arm  and  place  the  PercuaMion  OiMM  upon  the  NIpplei. 

9th.  Draw  the  Hammer  to  fall  cook,  and  the  arm  is  ready  for  firing. 

For  Cleaning  Old  Model  FistolB,  Army.  Havy  and  R>cket 

1st  Set  the  Hammer  at  half-cock  and  drive  ont  the  Key  or  Wedge  which  holds  the  Barrel  aad  Cfkia 
to  the  Lock  Frame  and  remove  the  parts. 

Snd.  Tarn  out  the  bottom  and  two  rear  screws  which  fktften  it  to  the  Trigger  Qnard  and  Lock  FnoNbMl 
remove  the  Stock, 

3d.  Looaen  the  screw  ttiat  fastens  the  Main  Spring  to  the  Onard,  and  torn  the  Sprteg  tnm  uakrtk 
Hammer. 

4th.  Tnm  out  the  three  screws  which  festen  the  Qnard,  to  the  Lock  Frame  and  remove  It 

9tb.  Turn  out  the  screw,  and  remove  the  Double  Spring  which  bears  upon  the  Trigger  and  Bolt 

6th.  Turn  ont  the  side  screws,  and  remove  the  Trigger  and  Bolt 

7th.  Turn  out  the  Hammer  screw,  and  remove  the  Hammer  with  the  Rand  attadied,  by  drawisr  k 
down  ward  ont  of  the  Lock  Frame.  Olean  and  oU  all  the  parts  thoroughly  and  ngton>  them  to  tfasir  plsM 
In  the  reverse  order  of  separation. 

E^In  ordinanr  cleaning,  set  the  Hanuner  at  balf-eock,  and  drive  ont  the  Key  as  ftu-  as  the  semr  vfi 
allow,  remove  the  Barrel  vrhich  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  Lever  prenting  down  the  Rammer  una  At 
partitions  between  the  chambers  of  the  Cylinder.  Wash  the  Cylinder  and  Barrel  In  warm  wster.diyMd 
oil  them  th<MY>nghly,  oU  freely  the  Base  pin  on  whieh  the  Cylinder  revolves,  then  replace  the  parta 

For  COeaning  Biflea,  Carbines  and  Shot  Qnna. 

1st  Set  the  Hammer  at  half-ooek,  press  down  the  Base-pin  Oatdi  wRh  the  left  hand,  draw  the  Bs^fii 
with  the  right  and  remove  tlie Cylinder. 

2nd.  Turn  out  the  Tang  and  rear  Onard  screws  and  remove  the  Stock. 

3d.  Tnm  out  the  remain  lug  Guard  ecrewp  and  remove  the  Onard. 

4th.  Tnm  out  the  screw,  and  detach  tlie  Spring  fVoui  the  Stimip  and  remove  the  Main  Spring;. 

5th.  Turn  out  the  8<ar  Spring  screw  from  the  under  side  of  the  Frame  and  remove  the  8««r  Spika 
[for  Shot  Onn  and  56-100  Calftire  Anus,  the  Sear  Spring  is  attached  to  the  Guard  and  need  not  be  naeni] 

6th.  Turn  out  the  serew  and  remove  the  Tr^nn*r.. 

7th.  Tnm  ont  the  Bolt  screw  and  remove  the  Tumbler  Capu 

8th.  Turnout  the  Tumbler  screw,  drim  tkg  TmmkUr  omt  if  tke  Bammert  IhB  Bolt  and  HaadesatWsbi 
nmoved. 

9th.  Turn  ont  the  Baiie>pln  acrew  and  reMM>vr  the  Bene  phi  Cnteh 

lOth.  Drive  out  the  Key  and  raise  the  Lever  till  the  screw  Is  opposite  the  hole  In  the  Pmae,  tars  sit 
the  screw,  remove  the  Lever  and  Rammer,  and  turn  ont  the  Barrel  Care  should  be  taken  to  reiMesfti 
Lsnrer  befbre  Miming  ont  the  Barret 

For  Cleaning  Hew  Model  PistoL 

Ist.  Tnm  ont  the  Serew  that  fastens  It  to  the  Frame  and  rvniove  the  St«iek. 

Snd.  Set  the  Hammer  at  hulf-eock ;  press  down  the  Base-pin  Cateh  with  the  left  hand  aaid  draw  lhell» 
pin  with  the  right  and  remove  the  Cylbider. 

3d.  Turn  ont  the  screw,  drive  nut  the  Phi,  detach  the  Spring  fh>m  the  Stlrrap,  letting  the  SprtngfMpI 
ta  the  Frame  and  detach  the  Main  Spring. 

4th.  Tnm  out  the  ecrew  and  remove  the  Trigger. 

5th.  Turn  out  the  Cap  and  Bolt  screws  and  remove  the  Tumbler  Can. 

0th.  Tnm  ont  the  Tumbler  oitrew,  drive  th«r  Tnmbler  ont  of  the  Hammer,  the  Mate  Spring  Wmpi 
Hand  can  then  be  detached. 

7th.  Tnm  out  the  Bsse-pin  screw  and  remove  the  Base-pin  Catch. 

8th.  Rafae  the  Lever  till  the  Rammtr  Pin  famppoalte  the  hole  In  the  Frame,  4hm  «■!  Hm  fhi  taW 
laft  aide  nf  the  PhMd.  remove  the  Lever  and  Rmmvnrr.  and  tnm  ont  the  Barrv'L 

O^ln  nrdhiary  cleaning,  r»  move  the  Cylinder  In  the  ntanper  deerribed  abovts  denn  ||e  QltMS^ 
ret  Ke.pli>  •iml  limine  ^*  •hem  a»d  rpplaee  t he  partu  ,To«lllh«-!m«^rlnro#^llie  LoiCrwfirPlMi 
«d  itofi  '.n  f  lltti*-  ••II       .  •  .  •     »■• 

tu  •ngrn  the  annit  tafeiv  *^t  the  Hammer  rest  upon  ihe  mn^MT  eavtthf*  bonreen 
•r  CT»lnde» 


COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MAN'F'G.  COMPANY. 

OOIOmBL  8AM.  COLT,  Preddent. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR   1860. 

Heno6f»rth  the  prioe»  for  Colt's  BoTolving  Breeoh,  Bifles,  Carbines,  Shot  Guns* 
and  Pistols,  will  be  as  follows : 

POOKBT  KBTOIA.    Pliit«d  or  Steel  Xonntiagi,  Cidlbn  Sl-lOOUu  of  u  Indi.  (M  Sloagttod  or 

140  Roo&d  Bolloti  to  the  pooad,) 
TbTMlDehBwrel,       WolghtSSos.  BUBhoti,  $10100,  FlT«8bote.t0'00 

Foot     "        «                ••      aiofc     •                               «       .♦        nQf^    •«       .«  yjiOO 

FWo      "        "                 *«       S6  0B.           •          •                 "       "        19.00^    **       **  11.00 

Six        "        "                 "       27o«.      •           .           .           "       "        13.00^    ••       "  18.00 
BKLT  FZ8TOX18.    Amj,  and  MaTT,  Xodiiun  Siso.  Plated  or  Steel  M ouktiagi,  Six  Shote,  7|  Ineh 
Baml.  OaUbre  aO-lOOthi  dT  an  inel^  (90  Blonfated  or  86  Kooad  Bolloli  to  the  poond.) 

Weight  311ml  10  01. 18.00 

With  M  "Attiwhoble  Carbine  Breech,"/ pUla.  extra. aOO 

•*                  ••                "           "        with  Canteen,  extra,    ....  10.00 
HOIiSTUB  PISTOXi.    Armj,  Large  Slae,  BraM  or  Steel  M oonttaiga,  Six  Shots,  7|  ineh  Barrel, 
CaUbre44.100tha  of  «a  Inch,  (9S  Elongated  or  48  Boud  Bnlleta  to  the  pooad^  Wolght 

41hi.Soa. 90.00 

With  Plated  Moantiagi, 9L00 

With  an"Attaehable  Carbine  Breeeh,**  plain,  extra, aOO 

"                 "                "           "        wUh  Canteen,  extra,      ....  laOO 

XraW  MODSIi  POGB3T  FISTOIi.    Steel  Momtfaiga.  PIto  Shoti,a4  ineh  Barrel,  Calibre 

98»-1000tht  of  on  Inch,  098  Elongated  or  900  Round  BoUeti  tothe  pound,)  Weight  1  lb.  1  ox.  19.00 

Omsmental  XngraTisc  on  Pooket  ^Pistols,  extra, 4.00 

do.                 do.             Belt  and  Holster  Pistols,  nrtra,                -        •         •  a.00 

do.                 do.             Attaohable  Carbine  Breeoh,  extra,    .  3.00 

iTOry  BtOOk,  for  Pocltet  PletoU,  extra, &00 

do.         do.     for  Belt  or  Hototor  Piotole.  extra,       .          .          .          •                     -          .  8.00 

Powder  Plasks,  for  Holster  PWoli,  each, 1.95 

do.            do.     for  Belt            »         •• 1.00 

do.            do.     for  Pocket  and  New  Model  Pietolo,  eaeh«     .          ■           *          .          .          .  .50 
BIFIaBS.     Mew  Model  Steel  Moantfaigi,  Six  Shots,  Calibre36-100th»  of  an  Inch,  (49  Elongated  or  86 

Round  Bulleto  to  the  pound ;) 

Twenty-fbur  Inch  Barrel,                                       Weight  91bi.                    •  39.50 

Twenty-asTen  Inch  Barrel,                                     Weight  10  Ibo.    •          .          >  3&50 

ThfatT  Inch  Barrel,                                                Weight  10  IbL  8  01.            -          .  38.50 
8«ne  Model,  Six  8hot%CaUbre40-100thf  of  an  Inch,  (38  Elongated  or  68  Bound  Bulletf 
to  the  pound.) 

Twenty-four  Inch  Barrel,                                      Weight  8nMLl9oB.                       •  33.75 

Twentj-feven  Inch  Barrel,                                    Weight  91be.l9os.                  -  36L75 

Thirty-one  and  5-16  inch  Barrel,  (Army  Pattern,)  Weight  10  Ibfl.  4  01.             .          •  39.75 
Some  Model,  Six  Shots,  Calibre  44-lOOths  of  an  inch,  (SB  Elongated  or  48  Hound  Bul- 
lets to  the  pound.) 

Twenty-four  hiehBarral,                                      Weight  8  Ibfc  15  os.  35.00 

Twentyseren  Inch  Barrel,                                    Weight  9  lbs.  9ob.  38.00 

Thlr^-one  and  5.I6  Inch  Baml,  (Army  Pattern,)  Weight  9  lbs.  10  og.  4L00 
game  Model,  Six  Shots,  CaUbre  SO-lOOths  of  an  Inch,  (90  Elongated  or  34  Bound  Bullets 
to  the  pound.) 

Twenty-four  inch  Barrel,                                     Weight  8  lbs.  11  ox.    .                     •  36.95 

Twenty-seren  hioh  Barrel,                                     Weight  8  lbs.  14  ox.  39.95 

ThlrtyHme  and  5-16  faieh  Barrel,  (Armj  Pattern.)  Weight  0  lbs.  60B.    •  49.95 
Same  Model,  FItc  Shots,  Calibre  SS-lOOths  of  an  ineh,  (lA  Elongated  or  94  Bound  Bui- 
lets  to  the  pound.) 

Twenty-four  Inch  Barrel.                                        Weight  8  lbs.  14  os.  •                      *  37.50 

Twenty^Yca  inch  Barrel,                                      Weight  9  lbs.  11  ox.  40.50 

Thirty-one  and  5-16  inch  Barrel,  (Army  Pattern.)  Weight  9  lbs.  15  OK.  43.50 
CABBUnnS.    Mew  Model,  Rifled  Borrels,  15. 16,  or  91  inches  long:  Steel  Mountings, 

Six  Shots,  Calibre  SO-lOOtbs  of  an  taieh,  (49  Elongated.or  86  Bound  Bullets  to  the 

pound;)  Weight  8  lbs.  8  OS. 30.00 

Six  Shots.  Calibre  44-lOOths  of  an  inch,  (98  Elongated  or  48  Round  Bulleti  to  the 

pound;)  Weight  8  lbs.  19  OK. 39.50 

Fire  Shots,  CoUbra  56-lOOths  of  an  Inch,  (14  Elongated  or  94  Round  BuUeti  to  the 

pound;)  Weight 9  lbs.  8  OS.       ....                      ...  9S.0O 

SHOT  OinHr.    Twenty-seren  tech  Barrel,  Weight  8  Ibc  19.  ox.  Five  Shots,     •  4a00 

Patent  Powder  Flasks,  for  (Carbines  and  Rifles, 9.00 

Ordinarr  do.         do.      "       "        "      " i.50 

CHobeSfthto,   For  Rifles, 3.00 

"•• nBichto.    For  Rifles, l&OO 

,    ForRflles, 9.50 

)  Bayonets,    For  Rifles, 4.00 

Alt  Plstolib  RIflesL  Corbtaies  and  QhoiGuna,  ore  ftimished  w^th^  B^et  Mould,  8cr«w  Drhrer  and  Mipple 
nTrHMb  free  of  charge. 

PMols  ore  put  up  assorted  or  otherwise,  la  packages  of  10.  90,  95,  60  and  100  each.  . 

RIflea,  Shot  Ouns,  and  OarbtaMi,  are  put  up  assorted  or  otherwise,  la  packages  of  5, 10  aad  90  each. 
For  smaller  quantities  reCMrenea  is  made  to  the  retail  trade.  - 

TEBMS.    Cash  in  New  York  Funds. 

All  CtommnnioatioPB  ihould  be  addrened  to 
«<OOLT'8  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MAN'F'Q.  OOMPANY. 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  B.  A." 
^3r  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  W.  IL  B.  HASTLET,  860*y. 
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I  thought  ine  of  the  poet-king 

Whose  reign  ignores  the  night-hound  grave, 

And  heard  the  eternal  voices  sing 

The  praise  of  heroes  truly  brave. 

Deep  calmness,  like  a  spirit,  reigns 
Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  tread ; 
O'er  Weimar's  rural,  verdant  plains 
O'er  earth  and  skies  its  hues  are  shed. 
I  hear  the  angel  of  the  past 
Declare  in  accents  mild  and  clear, 
That  Weimar  shall  the  ages  last 
Because  to  Genius  ever  dear; 
That  Athens  from  her  grave  of  Time, 
And  Stratford  where  the  Avon  flows. 
Shall  with  the  hymn  of  Epochs  chime 
As  Change  his  endless  circuit  goes. 
Whate'er  the  place  Apollo  owns 
Outlasts  the  fiime  of  gold-starred  thrones. 

Weimar^  Stpteniber^  18S9. 


T   O       C H . 

Darling  Clara,  how  much  brighter 
Than  the  gilded  cross  and  mitre 
Are  thy  hazel  eyes  and  laughing, 
While  thy  devotees  are  quaffing 
At  thy  shrine,  thou  little  airy, 
Brilliant,  dazzling,  floating  fiury  I 

Quaffing  much,  but  thirsting  often, 
Hoping  yet  thy  heart  to  soften ; 
Listening  for  the  faintest  sound 
Of  liquid  love  from  depths  profound. 
To  bless  the  eager  lip  and  eav. 
Elate  with  hope,  now  fiiint  with  fear. 

Clara,  Clara  !  have  a  care, 
Tempt  them  not  with  smiles  so  fair ; 
Love  is  sweet,  is  rich  and  rare : 
Thou  mayst  need  it  yet.    Beware  I 
Love  is  heavenly  in  its  birth. 
Worship  ne'er  was  meant  for  earth. 
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TROUT-BOOK     OT*     T  H  B3     YSiLR. 

CHAPTSR     0MB. 
WBOIlUt   Tl   OBITLB    UAOn   WILL   wmo   AW  AOOOCn  OV  OKUT  LUCK  HI   ITaHTSQB   AMOMQ  T"   OUtS 

MocnrrAini  toosthu  wm  MmowB  OMnTAnouw  bt  t*  wat. 

Trout-fishiko  in  brooks  and  riynlets,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  rather  nnsatis&ctory ,  now-a-days  in  these  parts.  Although  the 
population  is  busy  the  year  round  with  the  main  thing,  and  yon 
would  not  suppose  that  many  would  have  time  to  trifle  away  in 
angling,  yet  in  the  wildest  and  remotest  spots  among  the  mountains 
I  have  found  the  streams  well  thrashed  and  the  fish  scarce.  The 
melting  snows  impart  to  them  an  icy  coldness  up  the  first  of  June. 
In  July  the  heat  begins  to  be  excessive,  the  gnats  and  flies  chastise 
those  who  go  about  with  a  rod  in  their  hands,  and  the  fish  are  left 
nearly  undisturbed.  A  few  inefficient  laws  are  made  for  their  pro- 
tection, but  nature  has  left  no  creatures  without  defence.  Thus,  as 
the  poet  Anacreon  sings.  Bees  have  stings,  bulls  horns,  fretfnl  porcu- 
pines have  quills,  skunks  or  essence-peddlers,  *  liquid-damnation,'  but 
fish,  the  more  ferocious  kinds  excepted  —  tender,  elegant,  refined 
trouts — what  have  they?  Pbovidencb  has  provided  them  with 
Hroops  of  friends.'  On  the  edge  of  the  stream  Gad-Fly  buzzes  about, 
quite  blue,  and  eager  for  blood.  Captain  Gallinipper,  his  legs  en- 
cased in  pepper-and-salt  breeches,  marshals  his  squadrons,  who  blow 
their  horns,  and  keep  up  a  great  hum  in  the  camp.  Corporal  Gnat  is 
not  to  be  outdone  with  his  legions. 

As  the  winter,  therefore,  is  so  long,  the  summer  so  short,  and  so 
little  of  it  is  available,  (only  that  portion  which  lieth  between  corn- 
planting,  and  dog-days,)  I  resolved  last  year  to  fish  if  possible  to  some 
purpose,  and  boast  of  something  better  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work, 
than  ten  or  fifteen  little  creatures,  no  larger  than  sardines ;  instead  of 
dropping  a  hook  into  the  ripples  and  cascades  of  little  streams  which 
run  down  so  fiist  from  the  mountains,  that  they  soon  run  away,  to 
push  farther  off  still  into  the  wilderness,  and  sometimes  try  the  lake- 
trout  in  their  profound  fastnesses.  Listen,  then,  to  a  chronicle  of  pisca- 
torial triumphs,  which  I  am  pleased  to  entitle  ^  Tbout-Book  of  thb 
Year.'  It  is  intended  to  be  a  diary  of  excursions  made  at  intervals, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  among  the  Green  MounUuns  of  Ver- 
mont, in  case  I  should  «think  it  worth  while  to  fulfil  my  design  and 
write  out  my  memoranda.  I  am  not  a  professed  angler,  and  indeedl 
have  little  tact  or  skill,  such  as  should  be  possessed  by  those  who  write 
cnsh  books,  yet  I  am  alive  to  the  genial  influences  of  nature.    The 


/^-'S'    I'r  -.  •••^. 
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Hebb  in  a  thin  volame,  adorned  with  a  sorry  cut  of  the  ^  Polyphe- 
mean  University,'  we  have  the  first  appearance  of  the  wonderful  little 
editor  of  the  ^  Crustacean '  iu  a  new  character,  positively  a  new  charac- 
ter, namely,  poet.  Following  the  erudite  anniversary  oration  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Themis,  and  preceding  the  Alumnean  statistics  for  1857  -  8,  we  be- 
hold with  some  astonishment  the  soul  of  Mr.  Pigeon  bursting  forth,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  in  a  metrical  freshet  of  several  hundred  lines, 
and  depositing  a  sediment  oi great  sand  fertilizing  thoughts  on  what  was 
before  but  a  barren  expanse  of  paper.  ^  Poem  read  before  the  Alumni  of 
the  Polyphemean  University.'  Upon  our  editorial  word,  we  really  be- 
gin to  look  upon  the  three-story  brick  building  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  from  the  upper  story  of  which  Pigeon  issues  his  weekly  pesti- 
lence, as  a  sort  of  Olympus  where  the  whole  of  the  Dii  Majores  are 
buttoned  under  the  editor's  vest  in  the  disguise  of  a  human  unit. 
Thus  the  town  knows  that  Pigeon  can  thunder  like  a  very  Jupiter 
Tonans.  Witness  his  last  leader  in  relation  to  the  delegates  elected, 
(and  regularly  elected  too,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by 
the  reckless  rule-or-ruin  cmstaceous  faction,)  to  represent  this  county 
at  the  State  convention  of  the  Bepublicratic  party.  Fairer  caucus 
never  was  in  the  world.  Grant  that  our  tonitrons  little  friend  with  a 
few  gentlemen  of  his  own  shell  did  get  accidentally  crowded  out  of 
the  window,  leaving  only  a  few  fragments  of  caudal  broadcloth  as 
mementoes  to  console  us  for  their  lamented  absence ;  was  that  little 
casualty,  we  ask,  a  sufficient  reason  for  harrowing  the  public  mind 
with  four  columns  of  mingled  objurgation  and  affidavit  headed,  ^ITie 
Crucial  Outrage  of  the  Age  l^^The  Hope  of  the  Sabine  tViman  Paral- 
leled f  '  ^The  JRepublicratie  Party  m  New-Sebaetopol  in  the  power  of 
Seseian  mercenaries  / '  No ;  the  rage  of  Pigeon  was  inexcusable, 
although  sublime.  The  great  London  Thunderer  was  never  in  more 
Jovian  mood.  i 
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But  furthermore  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  yalorons  Mars 
himself  is  secreted  behind  the  before-mentioned  yest-bnttons  of  the 
*  Crustacean.'  The  fact  was  never  more  signally  proven  than  on  the  daj 
when,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  it  became  our  duty  to  pull  his  nose. 
We  called  at  his  office  on  that  interesting  occasion,  accompanied  only 
by  a  single  reporter  and  an  attache  of  the  pictorial  press,  bat  before 
we  could  enact  a  single  paragraph  of  history.  Pigeon  effected  sndi  a 
neat  and  expeditious  retreat  through  the  scuttle,  drawing  the  ladder 
after  him,  that  the  spectators  at  once  recognized  the  presence  of  the 
same  divinity  who  inspired  Xenophon,  Fabius,  Santa  Anna,  and  all  the 
great  retrograde  strategists  of  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  left  the  laurels  of  that  field  to  be  gathered  by  some  bolder  spirit 
than  we  are.  Then  again,  to  show  that  Pigeon  is  able  to  stand  with 
credit  in  the  sandals  of  the  eloquent  Mercury,  we  have  but  to  refer  to 
his  lecture  on  *  The  Created  Universe,  Material  and  Immaterial,'  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Piketown  Lyceum  last  winter,  and  which  was 
noticed  so  handsomely  in  the  local  editor's  column  of  the  ^  Crosta- 
oean,'  (without  the  knowledge  of  the  senior  editor,  of  course.)  We 
believe  the  ^  well  of  English  undefiled,'  was  pumped  entirely  dry  on 
that  occasion,  as  it  necessarily  must  have  been  to  irrigate  so  extensive 
afield,  and  the  lecturer  was  obliged  to  extend  hose  to  four  or  five 
other  wells. 

Last  of  all,  the  fact  now  leaks  out  that  Apollo  himself  has  not  dis- 
dained to  masquerade  in  this  lower  sphere  in  the  mortal  apparition 
which,  under  the  name  of  Pigeon,  goes  about  our  streets  confessing 
himself  to  be  the  editor  of  a  orustaceous  journal  of  the  most  abfect 
and  unmitigated  description.  Here  in  the  volume  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  our  article,  is  the  proof  of  what  we  say.  Pigeon 
it  seems  is  an  A.B.,  nay,  even  an  A.M.  While  we,  on  the  gory  field 
of  Cherubusco  inhded  the  sulphureous  fumes  of  battle,  and  were  lay- 
ing, as  we  in  our  simplicity  imagined,  some  foundation  for  a  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  our  country,  to  the  extent  possibly  of  a  small  collec- 
torship,  our  little  ifriend  over  the  street  was  nursing  his  precious  intel- 
lect in  the  halls  of  the  Polyphemean  University,  and  in  due  time  was 
rewarded  with  the  usual  graduating  parchment.  These  circumstan- 
ces, it  seems,  entitled  him  to  clium  and  receive  a  certain  office  here  at 
the  disposal  of  party  leaders,  while  our  degree  of  A.B.,  or  Badielor 
of  Arms,  engrossed  on  our  own  hide  by  the  sabre  of  Montezuma  him- 
self as  we  entered  his  celebrated  halls  at  the  head  of  the  American 
troops,  entitled  us  to  step  to  the  background.  We  mention  this 
trifling  circumstance  in  no  invidious  spirit,  nor  by  way  of  accounting 
for  our  perhaps  not  wholly  concealed  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  *  Crustacean.'    We  allow  no  such  things  to  influence  our 
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judgment  of  men  or  affairs.  Bat  we  allnde  to  the  facts  simply  because 
they  are  facts,  and  tmth  is  always  wholesome,  wherever  disclosed. 

Well,  onr  neighbor  being  a  graduate  of  this  institution  of  learning, 
was,  it  seems,  solicited  to  deliver  the  annual  poem  before  the  alumni ; 
and  as  he  never  declines  any  undertaking,  however  herculean,  nor 
omits  any  opportunity  to  remind  the  public  of  his  existence ;  of  course 
be  wrote  and  read  the  poem,  just  as  he  would  have  delivered  the  an- 
nual Concio  ad  clerum  before  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  or  Withered  a 
new  theory  of  Waterspouts  for  the  British  Association,  if  invited. 
Now  as  our  purpose  is  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  this  last  lucu- 
bration of  our  little  friend,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  our  task,  with- 
out any  injurious  prefatory  remarks ;  for  we  desire  to  do  Pigeon  jus- 
tice, and  allow  our  readers  to  conceive  in  their  own  minds  if  possible, 
any  excuse  for  his  pushing  himself  before  the  public  with  his  ridicu- 
lous poetical  claims. 

Our  poet  begins  with  an  address  to  various  individuals,  bachelors, 
doctors,  teachers  of  tongues  and  languages,  ciphering  sages,  and  vari- 
ous other  members  of  society,  and  also  to  the 

'  WoBTHiss  of  the  quill  and  brief, 
Wlio  don  like  me  such  academic  tatters. 

As  ten  years  cruising  in  an  open  skiff, 

Pirating  np  and  down  the  sea  of  life, 
Has  left  to  honor  this  our  Alma  Hater's 

Thanksgiving  day,'  etc  etc. 

Having  made  sure  of  Universal  attention  by  specially  calling  upon 
all  sorts  of  persons  who  could  be  expected  to  be  present,  he  of  course 
has  something  important  to  say.  And  what  is  it  ?  Why,  (to  com- 
press in  a  few  words  what  Pigeon  with  difficulty  declares  in  several 
stanzas,)  simply  this :  ^  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  have 
you  pressed  me,  a  proser,  into  service  as  a  poet  ?  '  Now  here  is  the 
only  glimmering  of  common-sense  in  the  whole  melancholy  business, 
and  if  Pigeon  had  then  sat  down  and  waited  till  the  assembled  learn- 
ing of  the  audience  had  given  a  satisfactory  response  to  his  question, 
the  poem  would  just  at  that  spot  have  ended.  Every  body  would 
have  gone  home ;  the  university  printer  would  never  have  had  the 
crime  of  ruining  so  many  pages  of  innocent  paper  to  answer  for;  the 
critic  would  not  have  been  required  to  lead  Pigeon  to  the  slaughter- 
block,  and  humanity  in  general  would  have  escaped  a  neuralgic 
twinge.  Unhappily,  however,  the  honorable  gent  did  not  stop  to 
allow  the  point  to  be  discussed,  or  the  previous  question  moved  on 
him,  but  stalked  on  after  the  following  style : 

'  In  ancient  time,  no  hand  of  mortal  dared 

To  t^ch  the  thnnd'ring  strings  of  that  great  lyre 
Which  JuprrsR^fl  bright  son,  the  golden-haired, 
Played  in  the  gates  of  morning,  when  the  fire 
*     Of  day's  new  orb  first  kindled  night's  deep  realm. 
And  light  and  mufeio  did  the  anami^s  hosts  overwhelm. 
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'  Though  th'  Olymnian  harper  down  to  earth 

Stepped  from  the  clouds,  and  gare  the  harp  to  men. 
That  Valor  miffht  be  born,  and  Soog  and  If  iilh 

Cheer  mortal  hearts,  and  e'en  the  clam'rous  den 
Where  dwell  the  nether  demons  might  be  hushed 
No  man  dared  touch  the  gUt,  but  all  stood  back,  abashed. 

'But  proudly  the  grand  old  QrccSan  came: 

And  he,  the  first  of  all  the  sons  of  clay, 
Could  touch  the  awful  lyre  and  not  be  slaii^ 

Far  down  the  ages  swept  his  mighty  lay ; 
And  unborn  souls  of  heroes  heard  the  song. 
Watching  behind  Time's  curtain  in  a  god-like  throng/ 

After  the  Btatement  of  the  above  historical  facts,  we  wondered  how 
it  wag  that  the  editor  of  the  ^  Crustacean '  ventured  to  meddle  with 
so  dangerous  a  machine,  but  we  soon  found  the  expknation  in  the 
following  stanza : 

*  But  in  these  modern  days  of  pompous  science, 
When  every  donkey  sports  a  Nubisn  mane : 
When  pigmies  strut  the  streets  in  boots  of  giants. 
And  JoTS's  proud  eagle,  bv  the  chattering  crane 
Is  fluttered  from  his  perch,  the  lyre  —  ah  I  shame  I 
Is  to  the  gallows  tied  with  hangman's  ropes, 
And  oozeomba  kick  the  wires  diTine  with  shameless  boots.* 

This  was  intended,  we  suppose,  as  a  slur  at  the  nineteenth  century, 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  learned  owls  on  the  platform,  but  the  poet 
was  unconsciously  characterizing  his  own  performance,  and  we  ought 
not  therefore  to  find  fault  with  it,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  usage  for 
poets  to  prefix  their  own  portraits  to  their  works. 

Pigeon  then  alludes  to  the  martial  and  romantic  spirit  which  has 

pervaded  the  poetry  of  nearly  all  nations,  down  to  our  own  time,  and 

refers  to  the  inclination  of  the  Muse  in  our  own  day  to  abandon  these 

old  themes,  and  harmonize  her  numbers  with  the  pacific  and  industrial 

spirit  of  our  times.    It  is  said  she 

'  Oivis  prosy  Cuo  catapult  and  sabre. 
And  sings,  or  tries  to  sing,  the  psalms  of  Labor. 

'  Hear  her  exhort :  '  O  toiling  brother-soul, 

Gnashing  thy  teeth  upon  the  anguished  Sphere, 
Promethean-Tulture-torn,  with  IxioH-roU 

Self-gyrated  I    Awake  1  thy  task  is  here. 
Amid  the  earnest  phalanx  of  the  Doers  I 
Where  great  Humanity's  hearths  choral  Symphony 
Voluminously  deep,  out-thunders  hoary  In&my !  ' 

This  fine  stanza,  by  the  distinguished  poet  Spread,  is  introduced  by 
our  editor  with  a  sneer,  (when  his  grovelling  muse  can  surpass  the 
^  Marsellaise  of  Labor '  it  will  be  early  enough  for  Pigeon  to  sneer,) 
and  with  the  assertion  that  for  his  part  he  do  n^t  believe  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  these  ^  raptures  over  Adam^s  curse.'  ^He  supports  his  posi- 
tion in  the  following  language,  which  for  some  reason  not  understood 
by  us,  the  printer  has  divided  into  short  lines,  each  commencing  with 
a  capital  letter,  namely : 
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'  Thk  Mqm  lores  not  the  grindtloDe:  King  ADurrtiB 

Found  lord  Afollo  but  a  faithless  serf : 
Lions  devoured  the  flocks,  gnats  and  mosquitos 

Tortured  the  herds,  while  stretehed  upon  the  turf 
The  good-for-nothing  herdsman  watohea  the  clouds, 
Or  flirted  with  the  Dryad  ladies  in  the  woods. 

'  I  have  small  faith  in  sudden  reformations. 
When  the  Parnassian  Amason  becomes 
A  factory-girl,  and  talks  to  edification 

O'  the  good  of  spindles  and  the  shame  of  drums, 
I  hope  the  fit  will  last  tUl  Nineteen-Hundred, 
But  if  I  have  my  doubts 't  will  not  be  wondered. 

'  Tls  well  enough,  when  one's  poor  hurdy-gurdy 

Must  grind  some  tune  for  academic  youth. 
To  chaunt  the  psalms  of  work,  howe'er  absurdly. 

And  pipe  up  strong  on  Progress,  Freedom,  Truth, 
And  such  abstractions  as  are  now  admired. 
Good  things  no  doubt,  but  which  make  one  so  tired. 

'  'lis  well  to  point  fine  yoqth  to  *  fisme's  proud  steep 
That  shines  afar; '  to  hint  of  Humboldt,  Nkwton  ; 
To  recommend  them  to  dispense  with  sleep ; 

Extol  hard  workers,  Saxon,  Frank,  or  Teuton, 
Shout '  otuaque  9uae  fortunae  ui  faber,* 
With  otner  ache-suggesting  saws  of  Labor. 

*  But  here,  among  these  medalled  veterans 

Who  have  seen  service  in  lifers  tedious  wars, 
And  who  have  gained  in  wearisome  campaigns 

Perhaps  a  little  spoil,  but  many  scars» 
Let  no  smart  bard  blow  the  recruiting  fife ; 
Enough  we  've  had  of  labor,  sweat  and  strife. 

*  And  as  for  that '  proud  steep '  (not  on  the  maps) 

Where  Shaxspbabje,  Cmaaz,  Baooh,  Cickbo, 
And  all  those  demi-gods  to  whom  men's  caps 

Fly  up,  are  seen  by  gaping  folks  below, 
To  congregate,  that  envied  House  of  Peers, 
Whose  doors  are  oped  for  man  but  once  each  hundred  year^  : 

'  We  want  no  rhymster  with  heroics  shrill 

To  urge  us  up  the  treacherous  ascent ; 
Let  those  who  wish,  ascend  the  icy  hill : 

We  with  less  dizzy  paths  are  now  content; 
And  choose  the  cozy  tavern  in  the  vale 
Bather  than  first-class  lodgings  in  the  realms  of  halL' 

Having  indulged  in  this  grovelling  train  of  tbonght  as  long  m  it 
was  probably  safe  for  him  to  do  so,  even  before  the  despicable  audi* 
ence  wbich  (taking  his  own  words  for  it)  Ustened  to  him,  Pigeon  pro- 
ceeds to  business ;  for  all  his  *  sQng '  up  to  this  point  is,  it  seems  a  mere 
prelude  to  the  main  performance.  With  an  entire  change  of  time  and 
key,  somewhat  like  the  transition  from  a  corduroy  road  to  unmitigated 
mud|  our  poet  opens  thus : 

'  Cmams,  has  caught  his  eastle  in  the  air : 
On  yonder  summit  stands  the  shining  pile : 
From  cliff  to  cloud  the  flanking  towers  rise. 
And  the  staep  dome  between  flings  off  its  splendors; 
A  rising  moon  betwixt  white  mountain  pealcs.' 
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Pigeon  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  this  castle  in  the  air,  this  ^  Tag- 
rom '  castle,  got '  comprehended,'  as  Dogberry  has  it.  It  was  origi- 
nally made  from  'the  mist  of  night,'  by  some  *aery  Angelo.'  There 
was  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  was  able  to  see  it,  namely,  the 
aforesaid  Cfesar.  Persons  who  are  out  very  late  in  the  night  might 
have  seen  what  they  supposed  was 

'  A  MOUNT  of  fog 

Piled  by  th«  enTioas  fiends  against  the  gate 
Whence  morning  comes/ 

(the  said  evil  spirits  having,  we  suppose,  the  insane  idea- of  blockading 
day-light.)  But  when  this  mysterious  individual  looked  at  the  fog- 
bank  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  saw  another  sight : 

*  Hs  gazed,  and  lo  1  the  sullen  range  of  mist 
Was  all  lllnmined  by  a  central  Hght ; 

And  then  flashed  out  in  th|  last  honn  of  night 
The  very  house  of  Jove,  sent  down  from  heaven. 
'  'Tis, thine,'  the  tempter  eald ;  '  go  and  posseas 
The  house  which  Heaven,  and  Fate  the  lord  of  Heaven, 
And  I  the  lord  of  Fate,  have  made  for  tliee : 
And  on  tlte  throne  which  yonder  dome  but  canopies^ 
Reign  thou  the  lord  of  all  the  realms  of  earth 
Which  from  that  lofty  teat  thou  may*st  behold; 
But  bend  the  knee  to  me,  thy  sovereign ; 
' Tis  well;  thou  art  most  wise!  the  fief  is  thinei' 

Rather  a  heavy  transaction  in  real-estate,  that,  and  all  *  restbg  in 
parol '  as  the  lawyers  say,  not  a  seal,  not  a  sign  nor  scrap  of  paper. 
It  then  became  necessary  for  Pigeon  to  have  the  day  break,  and  he 
breaks  it  thus : 

*  Thkn  in  the  east  mom*s  little  postern  gate 
Was  opened,  and  day^s  skirmishers  ran  out; 
Gray  archers  running  through  the  air  like  eagles, 
Spreading  to  right  and  left,  a  saucy  troop, 
Shooting,  as  they  ran,  the  nieht's  swart  spectres 
That  stalked  with  ebon  shields  upon  the  hills. 
But  fled  in  rage  and  fear,  most  sorely  stung 
Between  their  harness-Joints  by  the  slim  arrows. 
The  lights  within  the  aery  palace  faded ; 

Once  more  't  was  but  a  homely  mount  of  fog : 
And  when  the  royal  conquering  chariot 
Bore  the  day's  emperor  up  the  eastern  sky. 
Trampled  beneath  his  horses'  fiery  hoofs 
That  house  of  Jove  floated  adown  the  vale. 
Trailing  along  the  ground,  a  tattered  mist/ 

Our  hero  must  have  felt  somewhat  confounded,  to  see  his  fine  es- 
tate dissolving  in  such  style,  our  readers  doubtless  suppose.  Never 
was  a  greater  mistake.  Pigeon's  '  heir  of  realms  in  cloud-land,'  not  in 
the  least  aflfected  by  the  singular  effect  which  the  *  chemical  ray '  had 
on  his  property,  went  on  in  dead  earnest  to  find  his  missing  manaon. 
Without  going  much  into  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
road  led  through  certain  '  royal  courts '  positively  necessary  for  him 
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to  pass  tbroQgh.    The  proprietor  thereof,  however,  had  objections : 

the  hero,  however,  was  resolute,  and  pushed  ahead : 

'  Hk  paused  not,  though  the  ffuardBmen's  lerelled  pikes 
Warned  hack  the  rash  intruder.     With  a  blow 
He  overthrew  the  clumsy  slaves,  passed  on, 
And  baughtil V  the  royal  threshola  crossed ; 
Yea,  with  auoacious  feet  he  dared  to  stride 
Into  the  audience-hall  with  his  bared  sword. 
A  troop  rushed  in  and  rallied  round  the  throne ; 
A  thousand  foes  beset  him  front  and  rear. 
The  trumpets  cry,  the  drums  alarming  roll, 
The  muskets  blundering  volley,  and  the  dialogue 
'Twixt  steel  and  steel,  quick,  sharp,  and  soon  concluded, 
Rang  for  a  moment  through  the  mouldy  halls ; 
And  when  the  fray  was  done,  oh  !  piteous  sight. 
The  errant  knight  disarmed,  defeated,  stood 
A  captive  in  the  midst  of  wondering  throngs. 
The  soldiers  leaning  on  their  pieces^  looked 
In  silence :  posubly  a  thought  or  two 
Ploughed  o*er  the  weed-grown  surface  of  their  brains 
And  broke  the  fallow  for  the  future  seed. 
A  group  of  courtiers  chattered  airily. 
Dispensing  with  free  tongues  th'  occasion's  wit ; 
And,  from  their  interrupted  conclave  hasting, 
The  minister  came  forth  with  trembling  limb. 
And  cried :  '  Away  to  prison  with  the  madman ! '  * 

Pigeon  now  most  unhandsomely  treats  his  hero  to  a  term  m  the 
penitentiary;  but  the  hero  keeps  up  his  courage  and' gets  an  occa- 
sional view  of  his  tantalisdng  investment : 

'  Whsn  toward  the  east  the  drowsy  sentry  looked 
In  vain  for  day's  first  ray,  the  sleepless  captive 
Saw  from  his  tower  the  glorious  pnantom  flash. 
As  if  from  heaven  Sirius  were  plucked, 
And  swung  the  central  lamp  from  that  vast  dome.' 

By-and'by  his  rather  dismal  prospects  slightly  improve.  A  subter- 
ranean convulsion  attended  with  electrical  manifestations  entirely 
prostrates  the  obnoxious  structure,  and  the  Pharaoh  who  had  impris- 
oned the  hero  has  to  run  for  his  life.  The  hero  takes  this  opportunity 
to  come  out ;  people  extremely  glad  to  see  him,  but  very  much  puz- 
zled to  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.    The  hero  plays  his  cards 

skilfully : 

'  Hk  stood  beside  the  broken  throne  and  swore: 

'  Freedom  c^all  be  yours,  O  men  and  brothers, 
Or  I  will  fall,  the  latest  blest  of  those 
Who  draw  from  Freedom's  helm  the  lot  of  death.' 
So  Freedom  girt  a  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
And  placed  upon  his  breast  her  ancient  badge : 
And  made  him  her  new  champion,  for  all 
The  worthy  who  had  worn  that  starry  emblem 
Long  since  had  died,  they  and  their  valiant  sons.' 

Pigeon  then  envelopes  the  earth  in  darkness,  puts  the  people  to 
bed,  and  sets  the  hero  on  guard.  Suddenly  he  sees  the  airy  palace. 
This  time  it  is  not  far  away  on  the  *  &r-off  crags  that  wall  the  world,' 
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'  But  close  at  hand,  upon  the  nearcflt  steq>, 
Flaming  with  haughty  gloriet  to  the  aUni' 

The  hero  now  sees  that  hui  time  has  come.  He  pnshes  on  regardless 
of  danger,  and  although,  as  Pigeon  emphatically  says,  that 

'SiUDiB  of  noble  men,  the  knights 
Of  Liberty's  round-table,  long  sinee  dead. 
Arose  and  stood  across  the  way :  in  sorrow 
Some  implored,  and  warned  with  outstretched  hands^ 
And  others  frowned  from  their  immortal  brows 
Contempt  and  wrath ; ' 

the  hero  is  wisely  nninfluenced  by  these  apparitions;  goes  on  with- 
out faltering,  and  at  last  reaches  the  long-wished-for,  often-seen,  and 
forever  unattainable  moonshine  mansion : 

'  Ahd  lo  I  a  wonder  happened  :  when  his  foot 
But  touched  the  threBnold  of  the  aery  castle. 
Instantly  the  unsubstantial  pile 
Became  all  adamant  from  base  to  dome.' 

After  this  satisfiictory  turn  of  affairs,  the  hero  g^ttmg  comfortably 
settled  on  his  throne,  with  his  legs,  we  doubt  not,  elevated  with  non- 
chalance, on  the  table  before  him,  Pigeon  treats  us  to  another  day- 
break: 

'  But  soon  in  the  abyss  day's  champion, 

The  sun-bom  Hxrcules,  arose  in  wrath. 

Flinging,  for  his  lion's  hide,  a  robe 

Of  tawny  clouds  upon  liis  shoulders ;  scaled 

The  peaks  that  wall  the  world,  where  turbid  heaps 

Of  thunder-laden  clouds  o'erhung  the  rales. 

Full  on  the  hosts  of  night  he  hurled  his  glories ! 

The^  fled  in  anguish,  pierced  with  blades  of  flamei 

But  it  fell  not,  Uiat  fortress  of  thin  mist. 

Which  erst  at  day's  first  fire  dissolTcd  in  air ; 

Defiant  on  the  steep,  its  walls  of  adamant 

Flung  back  the  sun's  hot  darts  with  haughtier  blaze. 

^  '  Then  men  arose  and  saw,  with  souls  amazed, 

The  fortress  standing  on  the  beetling  steep. 
Lording  it  o'er  the  city ;  saw  the  flags 
Of  regiments  encamped  on  the  plateau 
That  stretched  beside  the  castle^s  further  wall : 
Beheld  the  gaunt  and  braxen-bellied  cannon 
Resting  their  bronze  jaws  upon  the  rocks, 
like  lions  grouped  upon  some  lonely  steep, 
And  gazing  on  the  herdsman's  fold  below. 
And,  sight  more  wondrous,  saw  the  knight  of  Freedom 
A  sceptred  Cmaab,  throned  'mid  shameful  pomps.' 

Forcible  Pigeon !  we  regret  that  space  compels  us  to  shut  off  this 
muddy  cataract.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  citizens  are  not  suited  with 
the  nocturnal  arrangement,  and  talk  of  abating  the  nuisance.  Hero 
however  is  made  of  too  stem  stuff  for  such  nonsense,  and  lets  loose 
his  regiments: 
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'  Thsu  was  one  day  of  wrath 
Tlirough  the  deroted  city,  and  at  eve 
The  host  returned  with  jaunty  maeic  trilling 
Through  the  sweet  evening  air,  while  gashed  Rebellion 
Lay,  a  dead  earcaes,  in  the  street. 

lliis  settles  the  business,  and  CsBsar  has  his  own  way  after  this,  and 

Pigeon  remarks : 

*Ah  I  nobler  far  is  this 
A  houae  like  Jotx's,  or  tithe  of  Jove's  dominion, 
Than  Freedom's  Spartan  tent  and  jealous  rule. 
He  waves  his  hand ;  obedient  frigates  bow, 
And  spreading  their  vast  wiDgs,  in  silence  fly. 
Eagles  of  doom,  around  the  hemisphere. 
He  points  his  sword  toward  turrets  glimmering 
Where  the  first  morning  rays  salute  the  world. 
And  armies  rise  up  with  a  shout,  and  haste 
To  do  his  bidding  in  the  clouds  of  battle. 
'    He  scrawls  his  name,  and  twenty  distant  senates 
Utter  in  twenty  tongues  their  doubts  and  fears. 
He  smiles,  and  stocks  that  lately  sank  like  lead, 
Bounee  cork-like  to  the  topmost  market  tide. 
He  calls  for  physic,  and  a  million  types 
Hop  from  their  nests  like  startled  grasshoppers. 
He  bitee  his  thumb,  and  straight  the  dizzy  telegraph 
Flashes  the  tidings  that  his  highness  sulks.' 

Pigeon  has  now  got  his  hero,  after  all  his  troubles,  living  in  greater 
content  amid  his  splendors 

'  Than  Cinoinnatus  knew — that  narrow  soul—- 
Who  prized  those  stingy  boons  of  liberty, 
A  fisrm,  an  oz,  a  single  suit  of  clothes. 
And  that  not  worn  except  to  save  the  State. 
True  now  and  then  a  peevish  pistol-shot. 
Or  gleam  of  ill-thrust  dagger  starts  his  nerves : 
But  how  were  safety  prized  without  the  spice 
Of  danger?' 

Pigeon  next  gives  us  a  bird's^ye  view  of  a  grand  evening  levee  at 
his  hero's.  We  can't  take  up  room  with  a  description  of  the  scene, 
which  we  doubt  not  was  strictly  first-class.  The  poet  admits  himself 
unequal  to  the  undertaking,  and  concedes  that 

'  SwivELLSR  himself, 
Although  with  Heliconian  bumpers  deluged,' 

would  have  been  dumb  had  even  he  been  required  to  report  the  a&ir 
for  the  Court  Journal.  Among  the  guests  our  poet  notices  one  whose 
republican  simplicity  pleases  him : 

'  Hk  bears  nor  sword,  nor  star,  nor  e'en  a  diamond ; 
A  pale-faced,  studious  man,  of  charming  modesty, 
Sweet-voiced,  with  calm  and  sympathetic  eye.' 

Pigeon  at  first  supposes  him  to  be  a  man  of  science,  philanthropist, 
professor,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  afterwards  changes  his  mind  on 
listening  to  a  conversation  between  his  hero  and  the  prim  stranger 
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apart  from  the  guests,  on  a  balcony  overlooking  an  extended  scene, 
llie  hero  charges  the  stranger  with  fraud  in  the  real-estate  transac- 
tion alluded  to  in  the  commencement  of  the  poem : 

'  Didst  thoa  not  promise  me  for  mine  aU  realms 
Which  from  this  height  mine  eye  might  look  apon? 
Tet  see,  yon  petty  stream  clips  my  dominion 
like  some  mean  ditch  bounding  a  peasant's  (arm. 
Yonder  the  hills  receive  my  words  of  rule, 
And  toss  them  back  to  me  with  mocking  echoes. 
And  there,  not  e'en  a  ditch,  or  hill,  or  hedge, 
Marks  where  I  may  not  dare  to  bid 
A  swineherd  doff  his  cap :  but  with  her  crutch 
Diplomacy  (that  worthy,  anxious  nurse, 
Wno  ties  us  monarchs  to  her  easy-chair 
Lest  we  should  burn  our  finders  while  she  naps) 
Has  scratched  a  line,  beyond  which  all  my  thunders 
Are  but  the  barkings  of  a  petulant  cur. 
Yes,  all  around  me  are  fair  realms  not  mine : 
And  there,  that  noblest  empire  which  enfolds 
All  puny  nests  of  men,  to  bear  whose  sceptre 
Not  Julius,  nor  the  Macedonian 
Dared  to  aspire,  but  easier  thought  to  gain 
Sceptres  in  other  worlds — thou  hast  not  given 
To  me :  another  bears  that  tri-pronged  bauble, 
The  emblem  of  the  ocean's  soverlgntj. 

'  There  struts  a  pompous  fleet ;  its  blood-red  flags 
Flaunting  defiance  to  my  snowy  ensign. 
On  yonder  cliffs  the  braxen  dragons  bark 
And  blow  their  insolent  flames  each  mom  at  me. 
And  hark !  far  in  the  east  the  swaggering  drum 
Announces  day.    Ere  this,  what  haughty  r^ce 
Dared  give  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  sun, 
And  round  the  world  escort  his  chariot  ? ' 

'  The  fruit  is  dust  and  ashes,  lying  phantom ! 
What  though  thou  hast  given  me  this  dome 
With  all  its  shows:  Ah !  nobler  &r  than  these, 
Attila's  tent  of  hides,  that  more  oppressed 
The  faiuting  earth  than  all  the  rocks  of  Atlas  1 
What  though  thou  hast  given  this  paltry  realm. 
Which  scribes  style  '  empire '  in  state  documents  ? 
Such  realms  as  this  the  conquerors  of  old 
Gave  to  their  captains  as  one  fighf  s  reward, 
A  bullock's  carcase  dragged  out  for  the  hounds 
After  the  stag  was  slain  for  the  king's  table.* 

To  this  tirade  the  stranger  replies  with  unruffled  composure,  and 
with  the  plausible  argument  in  substance  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  cove- 
nant on  his  part,  because  all  the  other  monarchs  being  dreadfully  and 
undisguisedly  afrmd  of  him,  the  hero,  therefore  he  was  substantially 
their  master,  and  in  possession  of  the  sole  dominion, 

'  Which  one  of  mind  so  high  might  condescend 
To  accept  among  a  race  of  imbeciles.* 

The  hero,  however,  seems  chafed  by  the  philosophical  and  subjectiye 
treatment  of  the  matter  by  his  guest,  and  vows : 
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'  Bktobs  me  lies  my  path ;  that  'will  I  tread 
With  my  drawn  Bword,  although  tfiy  treacherous  lamp 
Throws  not  a  ray  hefore  my  feet,  and  though 
LrciFSR  bestride  the  way  to  drive  me  back/ 

The  stranger  replies  with  his  accnstomed  sweetness,  and  taking  the 
hero's  arm,  they  once  more  join  the  brilliant  assemblage  in  the  saloon. 
Pigeon  here  cruelly  breaks  off  in  these  words : 

'  I  Lixx  him  not,  this  log^c-chopping  guest : 
Come,  let  us  leave  this  gaudy  house  of  revel ; 
I  can  but  fear  lest  this  fair-spoken  stranger 
E'en  as  he  smiles  so  sweetly  by  yon  princess. 
Draw  from  his  pocket  some  infernal  shell 
And  throw  it  on  the  floor  with  thunder  snap, 
To  fulminate  the  revellers  to  atoms 
And  give  again  the  castle  to  the  air.' 

Thus  doses  this  part  of  Pigeon's  production.  And  now  to  drop  all 
levity,  we  beg  to  assure  the  editor  of  the  *  Crustacean »  that  we  well 
understand  to  whom  he  refers  under  the  thin  di8gui3e  of  the  hero  of  this 
poem.  And  we  inquire  whether  it  is  according  to  his  notions  of  taste 
and  decency,  to  utter  at  a  literary  festival  a  political  diatribe  against  the 
Hon.  Jonas  W.  Spike,  the  Governor  of  this  State  ?  It  is  no  secret 
that  Pigeon's  faction  of  the  party  were  both  astonished  and  enraged 
that  Mr.  Spike,  whom  they  thought  to  use  as  a  tool  in  an  inferior  sta- 
tion, carried  off  the  highest  nomination  in  convention,  was  elected,  and 
pitched  the  Crustaceans  out  of  office  within  thirty  days  after  his  in- 
auguration. This  is  well  understood.  We  know,  too,  of  what  that 
clique  is  capable.  But  it  required  more  venom  and  audacity  than  we 
supposed  even  Pigeon  possessed,  to  conceive,  elaborate,  and  utter 
such  a  malignant  attack  on  the  highest  officer  of  the  State,  as  this 
which  we  have  noticed.  However,  our  space  is  so  limited  we  can  do 
no  more  on  this  occasion  than  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  author  as  an 
author,  and  not  as  a  politician.  We  therefore  hurry  on  with  our 
wearisome  task.  Pigeon  opens  with  a  puerile  story  of  another  man, 
who 

'  Has  had  his  dealings  with  the  cheating  phantoms 
s      Who  sell  to  covetous  fools  iair  realms  in  cloudland. 

Fair  realms  of  cob- web  spun  o'er  hungry  gulfs, 

That  swallow  worlds  of  fools,  yet  yawn  for  more. 

My  friend  bought  one  of  these  mock-4iuction  kingdoms 

And  took  his  title»  and  assuring  covenants 

Against  all  title  paramount.    But  when 

The  chuckling  phantom,  with  his  fresh-caught  fool, 

Went  on  to  give  investment  of  the  manor, 

(A  hollow  lordship  sold  the  hundredth  time^) 

My  friend,  with  some  smart  magic  which  he  knew» 

Shpt  the  slight  rogue  into  a  long-necked  bottle 

And  corked  and  wired  him  in  as  dexterously 

As  any  jngffler  fismed  in  black-art  classics 

E'er  bottl^upon  imp.' 
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The  unlocky  little  wretch,  thas  treated  like  imall-beer,  is  natnnllj 
much  enraged.  He  begs,  storms,  scolds,  but  finding  all  of  no  use,  as 
his  captor  pays  no  attention  to  him,  finidly  comes  to  terms  and  pro- 
poses to  buy  his  liberty.  The  captor's  terms  are  soon  told,  and  these 
are,  that  the  imp  shall  transform  the  clond-land  property  which  he 
had  sold  into  honest  real-estate,  terra  firma.  The  outwitted  little 
joker  declares  the  thing  impossible,  thus : 

' '  O  MAX  b«refl  of  reason /  shrieked  the  phantom, 
'  Yon  ask  a  thing  impossible,  nnheard  of : 
niat  I,  a  child  of  air,  a  smoke,  a  nothing, 
A  wandering  whiter,  a  poor  orphan  imp, 
Who  try  in  vain  to  snap  this  bit  of  wire, 
Should  be  by  you  imagined  strong  enongh 
To  build  a  realm  —  pile  leagues  of  rock  and  ice, 
To  drag  yon  river  out  of  his  old  channel 
Like  an  unwilling  hound  pulled  from  his  kennel, 
And  fling  him  down  that  barren,  rocky  steep. 
Betrays  a  mind  demented  and  distort. 
That  were  a  task  for  all  thoM  brawny  elTea 
Who  dwell  in  mines  and  caves  and  mountidn  clefts. 
And  who,  obedient  to  some  mighty  sorcerer. 
Swing  bridges  in  a  night  o'er  frightful  gulfs. 
Or  perch  a  castle  on  some  giddv  crag. 
I  am  not  strong  like  these,  my  oroad-backed  cousins : 
Some  nmple  arts  I  know  t'  amuse  mankind, 
And  by  my  harmless  craft  1  lire  and  please. 
I  weave  the  mists,  or  gild  the  evening  sky. 
Or  tease  the  electric  serpents  from  their  nesta 
Witliin  the  bellies  of  low-hanging  clouds; 
Or,  with  mv  lantern,  on  the  midnight  heavens 
Throw  semblances  of  armies :  or  fulfil 
The  prophecies  of  weather-mong'ring  seers. 
Just  to  perplex  the  gentlemen  of  science : 
I  do  beseech  thee,  most  puissant  man,  , 

To  name  some  lighter  task  which  I  may  d«.* 

This,  however,  does  not  go  down.    The  gentleman  tells  him  that  he 
has  no  doubt 

'Those  same  toagh  goblins 
Who  burrow  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
Are  wheedled  b)r  tou  Yankees  of  the  air 
Whene'er  yon  wish  rough  work  on  earth  accomplished: ' 

and  informs  imp  of  his  inexorable  determination  to  keep  hin  in  close 
confinement,  unless  his  friends  close  a  contract  with  the  under-ground 
gentry  to  perform  the  required  task.  Finally  the  prisoner  complies, 
and  the  required  job  is  thus  performed.  Night  comes  on,  and  at  mid- 
night the  moon  rose, 

'  RavsALsn  the  gleaming  rivers  and  bright  lakes» 
And  half-filled  up  the  surly  glens  with  light : 
Lo  I  there  was  seen  a  thing,  the  like  whereof 
Since  Rhymer  Thomas  on  the  sandy  beach 
Watched  his  rope-making  brownies,  ne'er  was  seen. 
A  file  of  little  men  with  picks  and  barrows 
Walked  out  o'  the  hiU-ude  smoking  their  short  pipes. 
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Those  wer«  the  brown  and  brawny  dvee  of  Murtb. 
Then  rose  terrifie  noUes  in  the  mountAins, 
Of  tombUng  cragt,  and/oresU  oTerthrown, 
Of  hill-top  sliding  into  chasms :  of  rocks 
Rushing  in  frantic  herds  adown  the  slopes : 
Of  aged  hills,  ripped  open  emelly 
Bv  blasts,  nprisiog  from  their  seats  in  woe. 
Then  falling,  piteous  wrecks :  and  *mid  the  uproar 
Ten  thousand  of  the  little  brown  earth  SAXBom 
Swarming  like  ants  among  the  flying  ruins, 
Sometimes  by  fa^ng  acres  overwhelmed, 
And  sometimes  by  distracted  torrents  deluged, 
Loaded  their  barrows  with  the  mighty  fragments 
And  hurried  off  as  if  with  loads  of  straw/ 

One  nigbt  of  such  work  as  this  finished  up  the  affair,  and  Pigeon's 
sharp  fHend  made  a.vQry  good  thing  of  the  operation.  The  poet  now 
invites  the  audience  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  second  man,  who  caught  hia 
castle  in  the  air,  thus : 

'  And  now,  O  friends  1  amid  these  streets  of  Babel 
The  mid-day  clamor  rises  high  and  harah, 
The  sun  poura  blistering  flomls  upon  the  roofs ; 
The  lofty  booths  of  vanity  resound 
With  fashion's  pleasure-hunting  sons  and  daughtcra, 
And  from  the  offices  where  Mammon's  slaves 
In  sordid  bondage  do  their  master's  work 
Swells  the  hoarse  buu  that  Mammon  loves  to  hear. 
There,  in  convention  met,  reforming  Joshuas 
Blow  their  distressing  ram's  boms  at  the  walls 
Of  social  Jerichos,  that  bolt  upright 
List  with  composure  to  the  serenade. 
Here  Chief  Justice  RHADAMAimim  sits. 
While  bellowiog  wranglers  show  that  Righteousness 
Should  be  non-suited  and  turned  out  of  court 
Hark  I  'neath  the  vaulted  street  the  clashing  press 
Stamps  on  ten  thousand  sheets  the  day's  misdoings: 
For  shameless  man,  could  he  at  evening  peep 
.    In  the  recording  angel's  grievous  book, 

Would  in  the  morning  seU  the  damning  record^ 
•  Delighting  all  the  city's  breakfast^tablcs. 

Yondor,  *mld  thundering  wheels  and  hissing  pipes 

•  And  fumes  and  fogs  and  clouds  of  Stygian  smoke, 
Industry,  with  grimed  face  and  anxious  eye, 
Watches  his  slaves — blind  Calibans  of  Iron, 
Bolted  and  chained  within  their  master's  mills. 
And  lashed  to  endless  toil  by  fiery  scourges. 
Industry  —  ah  t  how  changed  from  that  hale  genius 
Who  erst  with  sun-browned  arms  and  ruddy  cneek, 
Strode  through  the  harvest-field  among  his  reapera 

.    .    Hq,  too,  was  bitten  bv  the  mad  dog  Progress ; 
Poison  of  genius  in  his  veins  fermented : 
The  honest  brutes  that  shared  his  toll  he  hated 
Demised  his  little  gains,  his  narrow  fields. 
The  simple  swains,  the  flocks  and  glossy  herds. 
He  left  them  all,  rushed  to  the  city's  streets 
And  there  reared  mills  and  fisctorUs  and  forges, 
Tore  from  the  earth  its  ores  and  anthracite, 
And  wrought  in  metal  his  distempered  Ikncies, 
Here  Trade,  with  clam'ring  tongue  and  restless  arm, 
Drags  to  the  wharves  his  uiips ;  from  crammed  warehousei 
Tumbles  his  treasures,  loads  his  nilway-tnini, 
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Harries  his  steamships  on  their  world-wide  errands. 
Trade  —  once  I  knew  you  with  your  cart  and  nag, 
A  snail-paced  peddler  plodding  on  the  highway. 
Content  with  daily  pence  and  bread  and  beer : 
But  n9w,  with  piles  of  bnllion  in  yonr  yaults, 
Steam  for  your  nag,  and  for  your  cart  Leviathan, 
This  noble  city  Babylon  hath  not 
Treasures  or  dainties  to  content  your  soul. 
Though  here  the  rummaged  earth  yields  all  its  wealth. 
'  Come,  friends,  and  let  us  leave  these  noisy  scenes 
And  visit  in  his  haunt  that  foolu^  wight 
Who  bought  a  trumpery  estate  ^m  phantoms.' 

Pigeon,  having  determined  upon  this,  has  some  trouble  after  all  is 
getting  out  of  town.  We  are  taken  to  one  gate  looking  out  upon  an 
ugly  sort  of  a  highway,  which  we  are  told  *  was  hewn  by  Death  and 
Sin ; '  then  to  another,  looking  off  across  a  plain  on  the  horizon  of  whidi 
we  see 

*  The  tint  of  Ophlr*8  harvest-fields, 
The  gleam  of  Ophir's  yellow-sanded  brooks.' 

Then  to'  another, '  hung  with  garlands,'  opening  into  ^  mazes  of  delight 

and  garden  paths,'  where  Hke  splash  of  fountains  and  the  stir  of 

leaves '  put  one  nicely  to  sleep  in  the  day-time,  but  where 

'  At  night  the  paradise  will  blaze  with  light: 
The  cantatrice  will  fly  her  fluttering  notes 
Like  frightened  pigeons  darting  through  a  grove ; 
While,  like  a  truculent  kite,  the  basso  follows^ 
Chasing  the  fugitives  through  all  the  scales.' 

Various  other  attractions  are  offered,  and  for  our  part,  we  would  hare 
been  glad  if  our  poet  had  stopped  there  at  least  ^  ten  minutes  for  re- 
freshments ; '  and,  by-the-by,  his  own  tendency  to  freeze  to  a  straw  in 
hot  weather  is  s<^  well  known  that  we  wonder  he  ever  tore  himsdf 
away  from  so  nice  a  place.    But  he  goes  on  to  the  next  gate.    The 

architecture  is  of  a  more  frigid  character : 

• 

*  Th«  portly.  Ciceronian  Janitor 
Proclaims,  with  his  grand  tXt.rotundo  ore  : 

*  These  are  the  comely  gardens  of  the  wise : 
Yonder  the  rank  pastures  of  the  foolish  ; 

If  ye  would  feast  your  souls  with  Wisdom's  fruits^ 
Pass  ye  in  here.' 

*  We  prav  have  us  excused, 
Most  portly  pompous  friend ;  to-day  we  seek 
A  man  who  ne'er  did  rate  himself  so  wise 
That  while  the  dog-star  raged  he  might  delight 
His  soul  with  dreary  feasts  of  pedantry.' 

Our  orustaceous  poet  therefore  travels  on,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  tells  us 

*  A  RIVER  iasues  from  a  hazy  glen, 

A  skv-bright,  idle  flood,  in  one  long  curve 
Bending  to  touch  the  town,  and  then  in  haste 
Wheeling  with  arrowy  tide  to  seek  the  hillai 
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An  idle  shepherdess  that  brings  her  flocks 

Of  sparkling  waters  from  the  lakes  that  flash 

Afar  in  undiscovered  wildernesses, 

And  leading  the  bright  yagrants  down  the  yale, 

Now  loitering  among  the  tree-arched  isles 

Where  birds  each  mom  sing  Nature's  temple  service, 

Now  catching  the  sweet  streams  that  sport  awhile 

Within  the  rocky  hollows  of  the  hills, 

And  then  come  aancing  down,  with  laugh  and  song, 

Hearing  afar  their  father  Ocean's  voice 

Calling  his  little  children  to  their  home.' 

We  cannot  spend  time  and  ink  to  follow  the  meanderings  of  this 
young  female,  in  the  words  of  Pigeon.  We  can  only  say  in  our  own 
words,  which  are  just  as  good,  that  after  roaming  an  hundred  leagues 
or  so,  she  hears  the  distant  clamors  of  the  city,  and  in  spite  of  good 
advice,  issues  from  the  wilderness,  passes  out^of  the  ^  hazy  glen '  before- 
mentioned,  and  strolls  cityward : 

'  LsAviNa  the  shade  of  forests  and  wild  steeps, 
And  walks  into  the  glare  of  that  vast  plain. 
Radiant,  pure,  all  trusting  she  goes  forth, 
Moving  unto  the  staring,  jewelled  city 
That  greets  with  a  gross  welcome  the  fair  maid. 
And  wonders  that  so  sweet  a  prize  is  caught 
So  easily,  by  force  of  fascination. 
But  she  escapes  before  it  is  too  late ; 
She  tastes  but  once  the  city's  filthy  kiss, 
Bestowed  by  gutters, 

Then  wheels  in  fright  and  flies  like  Abrthusb 
To  hide  once  more  among  the  honest  hills. 
Down  the  first  gorge  the  foaming  waters  pour, 
Leaping  from  ledge  to  le'dge  between  the  cliffs. 
Until,  descending  half  a  score  of  fathoms, 
A  bowl  of  granite  catches  the  scared  fioods ; 
A  bowl  where  all  the  banqueters  of  Valhall, 
Tqor  at  their  head,  might  plunge  in  giant  sport, 
Running,  all  stript,  a  race  from  Odin's  house 
And  leaping  in  the  water  from  the  crags. 

'  From  this  Valhalla  bath-room  the  stilled  floods 
Move  through  a  glen,  where  one  might  think  to  see 
Diana's  setters  lapping  the  cool  water, 
Theijr  mistress  meanwhile  resting  on  Uie  shore. 
Arrayed  coquettishly,  a  modem  sportswoman — 
Her  jewelled  fowling-piece  across  her  lap—- 
A  crooked  horn  wrenched  from  some  griffin's  snout, 
Carved  with  grotesque  device,  her  powder-flaak ; 
And  wild  birds  lying  on  the  grass,  her  spoil.' 

Pigeon  soon  gets  us  out  of  this  damp  region  into  a  vale  which  he  de- 
scribes with  the  assistance  of  all  the  agreeable  adjectives  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  tell  us  this  is  the  land  that  his  ^  crack-brain  won  from 
phantoms.'  We  naturally  are  anxious  to  see  the  castle  which  this 
CsBsar,  with  the  impish  architects  under  his  thumb,  compelled  them 
to  build  for  him.  Would  it  be  credited  that  the  ass,  instead  of  order- 
ing  such  an  establishment  as  Pigeon's  Csesar  Number  One  enjoyed, 
filled  his  order  for  such  an  aflToir  as  this,  namely : 
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*  YcT  lee  th«  manaioii  ^yonder  aimle-bottgfa 

O'ertops  the  ridge :  the  urehin'e £«hiiigrod 

ExaIU  itself  aboTo  the  chimney-top : 

The  clambering  vine,  with  miechieTone  ambition, 

Eaaayi  to  etrangle  the  red  weather-eoek 

That  watches  o'er  the  gable— the  eole  sentry 

Upon  the  fortrese  walls. 

There  is  the  garrison — one  Taliant  dog. 

Courteous  as  Batau>,  grare  as  WASviifoTow, 

Couchant  u]>on  the  grass,  where  children  part 

His  leonine  jaws  to  peep  down  his  olack  tnroat. 

*  There  is  the  army  —  a  chained  brace  of  hounds  — 
Dissolute  pretorian  guards^  free-booters, 
Eager  to  follow  any  captain's  lance 

That  leads  to  plunder  in  the  parks  and  eorers. 
Nor  loth.  I  fear,  to  plunge  their  sensual  nostrils 
In  the  slain  sheep's  hot  spoutinff  throat,  that  ovicide 
Which  has  no  nice  degrees,  and  is  but  murder. 

The  despot  of  this  realm  stalks  forth  straw-hatted, 

A  tjrrant  of  stout  limb  and  lordly  whisker. 

The  cares  of  empire  are  to-day  but  light 

Upon  his  ample  shoulders,  for  no  doubt 

Assassination,  reTolution,  treason. 

Those  hideous  spectres  that  enriron  kings. 

Are  buried  in  deep  grares,  and  pinned  with  stakes — 

Ne'er  to  disturb  our  rural  C^biak's  reign.* 

Pigeon  iotrodaces  two  friends  of  the  '  Crack-brain,'  one  an  editor 
and  another  a  poet  We  perfectly  understand  his  covert  sneer  at  the 
great  poet  Spread,  when  he  says  of  the  person  introduced  as  the  poet : 

'I  BOUQBT  his  volume  once^and  on  my  fingers 
Measured  by  rules  of  metric  trigonometry 
The  first  half* page  of  print,  and  found  it  poetry. 
The  other  pages  wore  poetic  livery  — 
Capitals  at  the  head  oi  every  line ; 
Stanzas  with  wasp-like  waists  and  frog-like  stomachs, 
Sprawling  In  suicide,  with  abdomens 
Spitted  by  Alexandrines  long  and  sharp, 
ill  in  the  latest  style  of  lyric  agony ; 
So  I  *ve  no  doubt  I  got  my  money's  worth.* 

Now,  at  this  point  the  poem  comes  to  a  dead  stop — remorselessly 
ends.  Just  as  Pigeon  had  got  where  we  supposed  the  poetry  of 
the  poem  was  going  to  commence  —  for  up  to  this  point  eyen  the  lite- 
rary editor  of  the  *  Crustacean*  will  not  claim  there  is  any  thing  but 
chopped  prose  —  our  poet  had  to  stop,  like  the  man  who  took  so  long  a 
start  when  about  to  jump  over  the  wall,  that  when  he  got  to  the  wall 
he  had  to  stop  and  rest.  .  A  few  short  croaks  then  closed  the  day's 
performance.    We  give  the  last  two : 

'  So  with  one  glance  o'er  that  fair  vale  of  Leisure, 

Which  just  revealed  itself  unto  our  eyes ;  • 

One  look  at  shaded  streams,  and  sununits  azure 
That  slumber,  breast  to  breast,  with  sleeping  skies ; 
One  glance  at  water-ialls,  whose  mists  arise 
O'er  tree-tops»  and  with  dainty  rainbows  grace 
The  heads  of  hale  old  oaks,  we  turn  with  la^^ng  pace. 
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'  And,  as  we  go,  from  yonder  mossy  care, 

Mentor  steps  forth,  arrayed  in  hermit's  gray ; 
And  reads,  with  visage  sad,  in  accents  grave. 
The  homily  appointed  for  the  day : 
'  Thus  ever  from  men's  siffht  is  snatched  away 
The  vale  of  Leisure,  which  so  fiiirly  sleeps 
Beyond  the  hilli  of  Toil  and  Conflict's  bastioned  steeps." 

We  have  unintentionally  given  so  mach  space  to  extracts  from  the 
production  itself,  that  we  are  compelled  to  refrain  from  critical  com- 
ments. Our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for  our  moderation  when  they 
see  what  a  blessed  opportunity  we  have  now  got  for  slowly  peeling  the 
skin  off  Mr.  Pigeon,  beginning  at  his  toes  and  ending  with  scalp  and 
finger-nails.  B«it  we  will  not  do  it.  Owing  to  our  political  relations 
toward  him,  it  might  be  said  we  were  influenced  by  sinister  considera- 
tions ;  and  though  we  are  conscious  of  entertaining  nothing  but  the 
most  impartial  feeling,  still,  knowing  what  we  must  say,  if  we  say  any 
thing,  we  say  nothing.  The  spitefuhiess,  however,  with  which  he  as- 
sailed the  eminent  patriot  Spike  and  the  great  poet  Spread  may  giYQ 
an  inkling  of  what  we  may  expect  when  our  own  poem  comes  out,  it 
we  ever  write  one. 


TUB]    SXiEKI^IN-G^    MAIDKI»r:   A.  ]PRA.Q-MKNT. 

'T  WAS  here  at  noon,  when  summer^s  ripening  light 
Paused,  like  a  pallid  thinking  hour  of  day, 

O'er  matted  roofing,  in  whose  mimic  night — 
Mute  joy  it  was — a  sleeping  maiden  lay : 

Her  tresses  from  her  forehead  thrown  away, 
Her  bodice  all  unjewelled,  so  the  ur 

With  cooling  sigh  about  her  form  might  play — 
Paling  that  blush  which  sometimes  dr^uns  will  wear 
When  first  the  heart  b^ns  its  fondness  to  dedare. 

Mute  joy  it  was  1  —  her  bosom's  gentle  strife 
Slowly  upheaving  with  a  measured  beat 

Like  breathing  wave ;  but  not  a  trace  of  life 
Moved  her  grouped  limbs,  which  you  beheld  repeat 

Themselves  through  gauzy  robe,  yet  incomplete 
As  vision  wandering  through  a  doud  of  thought 

One  arm  fell  low  as  were  her  nestled  feet, 
The  other  circling  round  her  brow  was  brought, 
And  hraceleted  with  hair  that  flashed  the  light  it  caught 
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OuB  second  znoming  at  Long  Lake  dawned  slowly  and  mistily,  yet 
the  tired  travellers  were  early  awakened  by  the  screaming  of  number- 
less blue-jays,  early  and  hard  at  work  upon  Carey's  little  com-patch 
back  of  the  cabin.  The  truant  hound  that  had  left  us  yesterday  at 
South  Pond  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  Carey  anxiously  prepared  to 
go  in  search  of  hinu  He  spoke  of  his  lost  pet  and  attendant  as  (me 
might  of  a  missing  child,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched,  he 
started  off  upon  a  jaunt  of  sixteen  miles  through  t^e  woods  to  a 
clearing  to  which  he  declared  that  the  dog  had  driven  the  deer. 

In  a  pen  near  the  house  was  a  &wn  which  Carey  had  captured  a 
few  days  before  our  arrival,  a  tender,  lithe  little  beauty,  in  its  first 
coat  of  ^llaw,  spotted  with  white,  lliat  it  had  been  taken  alive  was 
owing  to'(h^.  magnanimity  of  this  same  hound.  He  had  driven  the 
mother  doe  from  her  covert  somewhere  by  the  lake  shore,  and  forced 
the  little  one  out  into  the  shallow  water.  The  dog  would  not  seise 
the  puny  thing,  yet  kept  it  captive  until  his  hayings  summoned  the 
master. 

The  deer  is  a  docile,  affectionate  creature,  intelligent,  and  capaUe 
of  being  perfectly  domesticated.  At  this  season  the  forest  is  fbll  of 
these  little  ones.  A  month  earlier,  the  timid  doe,  prompted  by  the 
instinct  of  maternity,  retired  to  the  most  sheltered  nook  of  the  woods, 
where  the  hunter's  step  rarely  falls,  and  the  ever-pursuing  cry  of  the 
hound  shall  not  startle  her  soft  pledges.  She  selects  a  position  with 
much  foresight,  often  near  a  spring  or  rill  fringed  with  grass,  that 
hunger  may  not  force  her  far  away  from  her  &wn8.  She  now  lives  a 
very  secluded  life,  and  it  is  by  the  rarest  fortune  that  the  hunter  dis- 
covers her.  For  weeks  the  life  of  the  poor  creature  is  but  a  aeries  of 
alarms ;  she  dares  venture  forth  only  for  a  moment,  and  only  when 
keen  hunger  spurs,  for  the  fox,  the  weasel,  and  a  host  of  lesser  ver- 
min, watch  her  going  forth,  to  skulk  in  and  destroy  her  maternal 
treasures. 

Let  the  reader  watch  with  us  at  this  cover.  It  is  even  an  old  hunt- 
er's boast  to  have  witnessed  a  scene  like  this.  We  shall  not  have  to 
wBit  her  egress  long.  Hark !  she  is  coming  even  now.  The  trailing 
fir-boughs  wave  slightly,  and  part,  and  the  doe  trips  out,  half-proudly 
and  half-timidly.  She  stops  short,  and  quickly  turns  her  large,  fecile 
ears,  now  forward,  now  backward,  to  test  the  rustling  breeze  for 
sources  of  warning.  A  long  time  she  stands  with  one  forefoot 
slightly  lifted,  and  her  large  liquid  eyes  rove  into  every  nook  in  the 
glen.    She  is  gaunt,  and  her  coat  is  dry  and  rough  in  spots,  for  her 
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motherly  oares  and  atarms  have  wrought  severely  npon  the  gentle 
creature. 

Her  long  scrutiny  it  seems  is  satisfactory,  and  she  trots  a  few  steps 
away  from  the  cover,  but  only  to  halt  at  a  few  rods'  distance,  and  turn 
a  fond  look  back  upon  the  spot  that  conceals  her  treasures  and  her 
cares.  Finally,  persuaded  that  the  coast  is  indeed  clear,  she  starts  off 
down  the  glen  at  a  quicker,  more  decided  trot,  and  is  out  of  sight. 
She  has  gone  to  the  brook  eighty  rods  away,  to  crop  the  wild  water 
grass.  One  who  has  seen  this,  will  hardly  again  draw  a  trigger  upon 
so  motherly  a  creature. 

Now  that  the  doe  is  away,  perhaps  we  might  steal  a  hasty  peep  at 
these  loved,  torturing  treasures  of  hers.  If  so,  we  must  be  quick  and 
silent  about  it,  for  she  is  likely  not  to  be  away  long,  and  the  most 
trifling  whim  getting  into  her  brain,  would  send  her  back  any  mo* 
ment.  Let  us  creep  to  the  fiur  side  of  her  retreat,  and  there  wind  our 
way  flat  on  the  ground,  under  the  heavy  spruce  branches.  This 
should  be  the  spot,  the  centre  of  the  thicket,  but  where  is  her  bed? 
You  do  n't  see  it ;  a  careless  eye  would  not  detect  it  in  that  stray 
handful  of  moss.  But  our  guide  tells  us  to  peer  more  closely,  and 
surely  there  is  the  slightest  of  palpitations  under  that  blanket  some- 
where ;  it  rises  and  sinks,  as  if  to  the  fidnt  breathing  of  something. 
Carey  lifts  the  moss  blanket,  and  ah !  there  they  are  I  two  of  the  tini- 
est of  satin-coated,  velvet-spotted  nestlings  huddled  up  together.  The 
little  hoofs  that  hardly  would  cover  a  ten-cent  bit,  shine  like  polished 
ebony.  What  a  look  of  guileless  wonder  is  in  the  large,  tame  eyes. 
They  do  not  start  or  shrink  with  fear,  for  they  know  no  enemies.  This 
one  raises  its  head  to  lick  your  hand,  and  rubs  its  velvet  nose  against 
your  palm,  and  appears  really  to  like  your  caresses.  But  they  ddver ; 
the  damp,  raw  air  of  this  spruce  thicket  is  too  chill ;  and  we  must 
hurry  away  from  this  sanctifled  precinct  of  maternal  solicitude ;  so 
replace  the  moss,  warm  and  downy,  and  we  will  shy  away,  leaving  no 
broken  twig  for  a  sign. 

We  have  guned  our  hiding-place  not  a  second  too  soon,  for  there  is 
a  quick  patter  of  hoofs  upon  the  hard  ground,  and  back  ambles  the 
doe,  ail  alert  and  refreshed.  She  does  not  halt  now  to  test  the  breeze, 
but  disappears  instantly  behind  the  dense  screen  of  her  cover.  We 
shall  see  her  no  more  to  day,  so  let  us  depart,  and  if  hereafter  as  we 
cross  the  stream  which  is  her  resort,  the  staunch  hound  Rover  strike 
this  doe's  trail,  we  will  call  him  off.  Let  the  three  have  present  peace, 
for  fidl  soon  their  lot  will  be  the  lot  of  the  hunted,  and  sore  enough, 
too. 

While  Carey  is  away  in  search  of  his  missing  hound,  we  will  take 
the  trail  for  South  Pond.  It  is  one  of  those  warm,  still,  cloudy  days 
which  are  better  than  days  of  garish  snnshme.    The  repose  of  nature 
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herself,  and  her  cartained  sombreness,  seduce  to  idlenes  and  dream- 
ing. It  is  just  the  day  for  the  patient  angler,  for  he  can  muse  in  com- 
fort upon  his  narrow  thwart  the  live-long  day,  careless  whether  there 
be  'bites'  or  not.  It  does  not  quite  rain ;  yet  we  wish  it  would;  the 
silvery  plunging  of  the  great  drops  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
lake  would  be  the  most  delicious  of  all  monotonies.  It  may  rain  yet, 
for  it  seems  as  if  the  slightest  squeezing  would  force  the  near,  dmi 
clouds  to  distil  their  over-weigl^t  of  drops. 

In  such  a  warm,  dark  day,  how  sweet  it  is  to  stroll  in  the  edge  of 
the  low  beeohen  forest,  and  hear  the  soft,  steady  monotony  of  the  rain 
upon  the  leaves.  Those  who  have  dnmk  the  secrets  of  such  hoars, 
would  not  exchange  those  wanderings  beneath  the  umbrella  and  the 
rough  coat,  amid  trees  dripping  perftimes,  for  the  best  hour  of  bois- 
terous hilarity. 

South  Pond  slept  in  such  an  atmosphere,  but  it  was  a  wild,  gigantic 
scene  which  these  influences  soften.ed.  The  pines  that  darkened  the 
mountain  slopes  were  darker  than  ever ;  and  the  sharp  granite  pinna- 
cles intercepted  the  idle  breeze  as  it  drifted  over,  and  wrung  from  its 
moisture  festoons  of  fleecy  mist  with  which  to  curtain  their  scars. 
The  water,  to-day  a  stable  mirror,  reproduced,  numberless  fathomB 
down,  the  dark  and  bold  shores,  other  mountains,  base  to  base  widi 
the  real,  and  below  all,  the  mighty  concave  of  the  sky,  so  that  the 
spectator  almost  grew  dizzy  with  looking,  and  thought  himself  float- 
ing, ambient  as  a  cloud  itself,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere. 
If  one  spoke,  his  words  trembled  over  the  glassy  plane,  and  the  rocks 
returned  them  to  him  polished  of  all  their  harshness. 

Two  loons  —  most  solitary  of  birds — were  the  only  life  astir  here 
to-day.  They  were  diving  a  little  way  o%  no  doubt  for  the  chopped 
bait  we  had  thrown  in  the  day  before. 

The  lake  abounds  with  the  heavy  salmon  trout,  and  doubtless  we 
might  have  great  sport,  did  we  prefer  to  anchor  the  skiflf  here  and 
throw  out  our  lines  in  the  deep  water ;  but  we  will  float  on  into  Uie 
inlet,  where  Carey  caught  those  splendid  spotted  fellows  yesterday. 

The  party  reached  the  stream,  and  paddling  against  the  gentle  cnr- 
rent,  and  over  the  trailing  water-grass  a  half-mile,  they  reached  an 
old  barken  camp  which  stood  on  the  stream-side.  The  water  at  this 
spot  was  deep  and  black,  though  sluggish,  and  promised  good  fishing. 
At  this  spot  yesterday  Carey  set  ashore  his  companion,  with  many 
cautions  '  to  be  shy,'  and  to  cast  his  '  fly '  deftly,  for  the  *  hole  was 
alive  with  them.'  He  himself,  he  declared,  would  push  otf  and  ex- 
plore a  little  further,  and  soon  return.  A  long  hour  did  the  beguDed 
tyro  whip  the  pool,  until  it  was  plain  that  never  a  fish  was  there. 
Carey  returned  after  a  couple  of  hours,  and  was  proftise  in  wonder- 
ments that  his  friend  had  met  no  bett^  success. 
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To-day  the  party  pushed  on,  determined  to  explore  the  stream  to  its 
source.  Only  forty  rods  above  they  reached  a  wide,  dark  pool,  or 
eddy,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  boat  was  stopped,  for  the  stream  fell 
into  the  eddy  over  a  broad  shelf  of  rock,  upon  which  the  water  was 
no  more  than  two  inches  in  depth. 

The  cauldron  was  circular  in  shape,  and  about  ten  feet  deep.  It 
was  girded  with  shelving  rooks,  overhung  with  tangled  alder  bushes, 
so  that  there  was  no  foothold  on  shore.  The  outlet  of  the  basin  was 
shallow  and  narrow.  Not  a  novice  in  the  noble  art  of  angling  but 
would  have  said,  that  were  there  trout  in  this  stream,  they  were  every 
one  here.  The  day  was  gloomy,  and  this  place  ^as  so  shaded  by  the 
giant  pines  and  spruces  that  intertwined  their  limbs  overhead,  that  it 
seemed  here  lil^e  evening.  The  slowly  gyrating  waters  of  the  pool 
were  of  inky  hue,  and  they  lazily  bore  around  in  endless  circles  great 
snowy  flecks  of  foam. 

The  anglers  paused  awhile  in  very  admiration,  for  they  had  never 
before  seen  the  secret  retreat ;  the  water  fortress  of  the  shy  and  beau- 
tiful trout.  Under  these  shelving  rocks,  into  whose  miniature  caverns 
the  flood  slowly  sucked  itself,  to  regurgitate  with  faint  swirling  mur- 
murs, trout  were  lurking,  eager  for  bait.  Now  we  could  not  blame 
Carey  for  wishing  to  visit  this  spot  alone ;  and  almost  justified  the 
simple  craft  by  which  he  secured  all  its  spoils  yesterday. 

The  skiff  was  cautiously  pashed  over  the  little  sand-bar,  into  the 
lower  edge  of  the  eddy,  and  made  fast  to  an  overhanging  alder-bush. 
The  rods  were  spliced,  and  in  the  cloaking  gloom  which  suffered  no 
shadow  to  startle  the  sharp-eyed  tenants  of  the  pool,  a  decoying  '  fly ' 
was  dropped  lightly  as  a  snow-flake  upon  the  farther  side  of  the  caul- 
dron. The  whirl  bore  along  the  counterfeit,  but  not  many  yards,  for 
there  was  a  quick  boiling  of  the  water,  a  shower  of  spray,  a  bright  flash 
upward  firom  the  black  water,  and  then  down  sprang  the  tip  of  the  rod 
to  the  very  sur&ce.  Two  or  three  mad  surges  the  victim  made  across 
the  basin,  then  was  quietly  reeled  in.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  whole  party  had  busy 
work.  Then  the  sport  abruptly  ceased,  and  though  there  were 
doubtless  a  hundred  trout  in  the  pool,  yet  not  another  could  be 
coaxed  to  rise.  Nothing  could  be  lost,  then,  by  casting  off  and  float- 
ing down  the  stream,  for  after  a  trout  has  caught  one  glimpse  of  the 
angler,  it  is  lost  time  to  try  to  allure  him.  He  will  coyly  rise,  nose  the 
bait,  balance  an  instant  on  his  trembling  fins,  driving  the  angler  to 
despair,  then  with  a  dart  he  is  out  of  sight. 

The  party  could  not  forsake  this  romantic  spot  without  cherishing 
a  vague  hope  of  some  time  troubling  its  dark  waters  again.  They 
held  their  course  down  the  lake,  across  which  the  mists  were  creep- 
ing from  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  landing  at  dusk;   then 
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Bhonldeiiog  their  well-filled  basket,  they  hastily  trod  two  mOes  of 
crooked,  muddy  and  rooky  path,  to  Carey's  cabiiu  He  welcomed 
them  at  the  threshold,  wet  and  weary  from  his  arduous  day's  journey. 
Bat  the  old  hound  was  found ;  Carey's  surmise  had  proyed  correct  ; 
the  dog  had  driven  our  deer  to  the  *  Irish  clearing'  sixteen  mfles  oTer 
the  mountains ;  the  *  friendly  sons  of  St  Patrick '  shot  the  quarry,  and 
not  content  with  that  windM,  at  once  sent  the  hound  off  on  a  second 
race,  so  that  when  his  master  came  to  the  rescue,  the  poor  dog  was 
too  exhausted  and  stiff  to  move. 


N:   K   X   T        3JiI  JL   Y  . 

Where  is  she  who  used  to  trip 
Past  my  window,  through  the  grass ; 

Saying  oft,  with  pouting  lip, 
*  Wont  you  kiss  me  as  I  pass? ' 

I  have  seen  her  smiling  (ace, 
In  the  sunshine  —  in  the  run ; 

Often  seen  her  stop  and  trace 
Letters  on  the  window-pane. 

I  hare  idolised  her  name, 

In  a  hundred  little  rhymes, 
And  hsTe  checked  the  hlush  that  came 

To  my  cheek  ^—  eh !  many  times. 

She  was  very  proud,  I  own. 
And  could  look  disdainful,  too ; 

But  her  pleasant  talk  alone 
Would  the  former  fiuth  renew. 


She  will  come  no  more  to  me, 
So  at  least  her  kindred  say. 

For  she  is  a  Bbidi  to  he 
In  the  blushing  month  of  Hay. 

Many  at  the  altar  stand. 

With  a  &Ise  vow  on  their  lips : 
Thus  will  tike  bestow  her  hand. 

While  her  heart  is  in  eclipse. 
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BABON     TBSNCSAND     TBB     FBINCEBB. 

I  HAD  been  wandering  for  hoars  in  the  midgt  of  the  rare  and  anUqae 
things  that  Prussian  pride  and  cariosity  has  collected  in  the  Ennst 
Eammer,  or  Chamber  of  Art,  in  the  attic  story  of  the  old  Schloss  at 
Berlin.  Feathered  cloaks  from  the  Sandwich  Islands^  Aastralian 
necklaces  of  haman  teeth,  tattoed  heads  of  New-Zealand  sarages^  were 
there  most  strangely  mingled  with  oarioas  relics,  illastrative  of  names 
and  deeds  in  Prussian  history.  The  earlier  records  of  the  Wendish 
tribes  who  first  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Prussian  State,  are  here. 
Memorials  of  the  Great  Elector,  who,  after  the  prostration  of  Germany's 
energies  throagh  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  succeeded  in 
▼indicating  the  honor  of  the  Teutonic  name,  and  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  France,  may  be  seen  scattered  all  around.  'Old  Ziethen's 
hussar-dress,  battle-stained,  and  with  the  dented  helmet,  still  orna- 
mented wiUi  that  wing  from  the  black  eagle,  that  had  been  the 
oriflamme  to  the  Prussians  at  Prague,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  main  hall.  There,  too,  upon  a  raised  platform,  was  to  be  seen 
the  wax  figure  of  ^  der  site  Fritz,'  clothed  in  the  very  suit  he  had  on 
when  seized  with  the  agonies  of  death.  It  conmsts  of  a  dirty  blue 
coat,  &ced  with  red,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  and  breeches  snuff-stained 
and  begrimed  with*  dirt.  Near  this  may  be  seen  the  ghastly  cast 
taken  from  the  old  monarch's  &ce  after  death,  most  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  angelic  fiice  in  wax,  taken  of  Queen  Louisa,  whose  rare, 
almost  supernatural,  beauty  death  even  could  not  mar.  And  there 
may  be  seen  a  curious  collection  of  pipes,  sole  relics  of  the  singular 
gaUiering  that  nightly  met  beneath  the  roof  of  the  palace,  the  Tabagie 
or  smoking-parliament  of  Frederick  William,  Frederick  the  Great's 
insane  old  &ther.  These  are  pipes  which  to  look  at,  no  rational  smoker 
could  think  that  he  would  enjoy.  One,  as  be  gazes  at  them,  could 
easily  conjure  up  the  reality  of  that  scene,  of  which  the  numerous  en- 
grayings  in  Berlin  are  but  the  representations.  There  is  heavy  visaged 
Grumkow,  old  Dessauer,  Seckendorf,  old  Flans,  rugged  Dutch  speci- 
men as  Carlyle  calls  him,  capable  of  rough  slashes  of  sarcasm  when  he 
opens  his  old  beard  for  a  speech ;  and  Ginkel,  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
and  talkatiye  Polnitz,  and  kings  ^d  high  princes  on  their  royal 
visits ;  all  of  whom  were  permitted  to  sit  beneath  that  cloudy  canopy 
that  night  after  night  hung  above  the  heads  of  the  Tobacco  that 
nightly  met  for  high  debate,  stormy  controversy  and  drunken  revelry. 
And  here,  too,  is  Gundling's  pipe,  poor  court-fool,  who  wrinkled  the 
Tabagie  so  often  into  a  grim  radiance  of  banter  and  mlent  grins,  and 
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who,  without  much  wit  himself,  seems  to  have  been  the  irrepressible 
cause  of  wit  in  others  — '  chaotic  blockheadism,'  as  Carlyle  calls  him, 
*  with  the  consciousness  of  being  wisdom  as  was  wondrous  to  behold, 
a  mine  of  native  darkness  and  human  stupidity,  capable  of  being  made 
to  phosphoresce  and  effervesce.' 

It  was  while  I  was  ga2dng  at  and  speculating  one  morning  over 
these  historical  treasures  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Prussian,  that 
I  stumbled  acddentaliy  upon  a  curiously-carved  cup,  which  my  cata- 
logue informed  me  was  the  drinking-cup  of  Baron  Trends  during  his 
long  confinement  —  the  carvings  done  by  his  own  hand.  There  it 
stood,  with  etchings  of  rare  beauty  upon  its  surface ;  lines  painfully 
traced  day  by  day  through  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  that  painful 
confinement,  and  its  edge  actually  worn  by  constant  contact  with  the 
parched  lips  of  that  poor  captive,  whose  tale  of  patient  endurance, 
resolute  energy,  and  wonderful  escapes,  had  been  the  wonder  of  my 
childhood.  In  a  moment  the  whole  story  of  his  eventful  life  was  be- 
fore me. 

The  loves  of  Amelia,  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Baron 
Trenck,  were  of  so  romantic  a  nature,  that  it  was  almost  impossble 
that  they  should  not  be  recalled  in  all  their  vividness,  standing  there 
in  the  very  palace  that  had  been  the  scene  of  their  constant  inter- 
course and  unfortunate  loves.  The  unfortunate  Trenck  appears  to 
have  been  another  example  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes : 

*  For  Trenck  coald  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  Bprang/ 

While  a  handsome  young  officer,  he  attracted  the  regards  and  won 
the  affections  of  Frederick's  youngest  and  favorite  sister,  the  Princess 
Amelia,  who  was  not  so  much  distinguished  for  her  beauty  as  for  her 
exalted  rank.  Alas  I  she  was  also  a  philosopher,  like  her  royal 
brother.  Her  affections,  therefore,  had  their  full  play  in  the  absence 
of  all  religious  restraint.  But  Shakspeare  has  said  that  love's  true 
course  never  did  run  smooth,  and  this  case  appears  to  have  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  great  Frederick  decidedly  objected  to  his 
sister  becoming  Mrs.  Trenck.  He  at  the  same  time  wished  to  avoid 
all  scandal :  and  to  combine  these  objects,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He 
therefore  gave  Trenck,  who  was  his  own  aide-de-camp,  strong  hints  to 
mind  and  mend  his  conduct.  His  hints  were  thrown  away.  Who 
that  has  been  young  himself  can  wonder  at  the  handsome  young  lieu- 
tenant's blindness  and  obstinacy  ?  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  beautiful, 
witty,  and  accomplished  princess  sacrifices  every  thing  for  the  love  of 
a  simple  gentleman.  And  was  the  favored  object  to  risk  nothing  in 
return  ?  The  supposed  secret  interviews  continued :  but  were,  in  feet, 
no  secret  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  an  all-powerful  King.  Arrests  for 
pretended  military  crimes  were  the  next  measures  adopted  to  warn 
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the  lover  and  protect  the  lady  in  spite  of  herself.  But  Trenck  was 
no  sooner  freed  from  these  restraints  thaji  he  again  flew  for  consola- 
tion to  the  arms  of  his  illustrious  mistress.  A  longer  incarceration 
was  next  decreed.  From  this,  however,  Trenck  made  his  escape,  and 
fled  to  a  town  beyond  the  Prussian  dominions.  There,  in  his  indigna- 
tion against  what  he  styled  Frederick's  tyranny,  he  soon  forgot  what 
he  owed  to  one  who  had  sacrificed  for  him  every  thing  that  the  world 
holds  dear.  In  his  blind  anger  he  irreparably  injured  his  royal  mis- 
tress.   He 

'Robbed  her  of  that  -which  not  enriched  him, 
And  left  her  poor  indeed/ 

He  had  the  audacity  to  display,  at  a  large  dinner-party,  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess  Amelia.  Frederick  could  therefore  no  longer  pretend 
ignorance  of  her  conduct,  nor  endeavor,  to  provide  her  with  a  suitable 
husband.  Nothmg  but  vengeance  remained ;  and  for  this  the  con- 
tinued imprudence  of  Trenck  soon  furnished  the  monarch  with  an  op- 
portunity which  he  did  not  neglect.  He  was  suddenly  seized  and 
hurried  off  to  the  dungeons  of  one  of  the  fortresses,  where  he  suffered 
that  long  incarceration  whose  dreadful  story  he  has  himself  told  so 
pathetically,  and  which  is  so  familiar  to  the  world.  This  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  rOyal  anger  against  Baron  Trenck,  and  of  his  severe 
punishment.  After  Trenck's  escape,  he  drifted  about  the  world,  and 
was  at  last  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  French  revolution,  and  met 
his  death,  with  so  many  illustrious  victims,  by  the  guillotine. 


,  rmOX  TBB  OXBMAS  or  VnLAJXXh 

'  This  is  God's  holy  day  I 
Now,  one  last  matin  bell  I  hear : 
Now,  all  is  silent,  far  and  near, 

As  in  the  fields  I  stray. 

In  prayer  I  bend  the  knee : 
Sweet  dread  I  mysterious  whispering  sound  I 
As  if  unseen  ones  all  around. 

Were  worshipping  with  me. 

The  skies  their  glories  ray ; 
The  stainless  heavens,  far  and  near, 
Seem  opening  to  my  vision  dear : 

This  is  Qon's  holy  day ! ' 
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▲    DI8COVBBT.~COV8UUPTX01l.-OLD    8ILVBB. 

TuBNncG  over  gome  papers  in  an  old  writing-deak  the  other  ereomg; 
I  came  apon  a  time-worn  envelope,  almost  yellow  with  age.  Blowing 
the  dost  ottf  I  found  written  on  the  back,  in  a  strong  old-£»hioDed 
hand :  '  Brainard,  my  husband's  friend.  These  lines  written  on  mj 
weddmg  day.'  Then  just  underneath,  in  the  clear,  delicate  hand  of 
my  well-remembered : '  Keep  these  verses :  Bndnard  gave  me  my  first 
silver  spoon.'        .  .  .  •  . 

Poor  Bnunard !  you  too  fed  on  your  own  thoughts,  and  went  into 
communion  with  '  thick-coming  fimcies : '  you  too  died  young :  yon  too 
added  a  unit  to  the  countless  millions  diumed  by  that  slow,  certain, 
but  deceitful  scourge  which  is  wafted  along  by  every  wind  that  blows : 
you  too,  looking  out  of  your  window  must  have  longed  for  the  goings 
of  the  snow,  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  for  the  changing  grass,  for  the 
April  shower,  and  the  rosy  month  of  June :  you  too,  like  those  to 
whom  you  sent  your  offering  of  verse,  and  little  gift  of  silver,  must 
have  had  the  neglected  cough ;  the  feeling  of  weariness  in  going  up- 
stairs; the  shortness  of  breath;  the  thin  hand,  growing  more  and 
more  transparent ;  the  glassy  eye,  and  the  cheek  with  the  crimson 
flush ;  all  these  bore  witness  to  you,  (as  they  did  afterward  to  them,) 
that  God's  fiercest  destroying  angel  had  you  in  his  grasp. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  consumption  is  God's  most  active  destroy- 
ing angel?  if  he  is  a  matter-of-fact  man,  let  him  read  the  weekly  re- 
turn of  deaths  in  Monday's  '  Times.'  If  like  me  he  is  some  poor 
dreamer  in  the  country,  let  him  count  up  the  victims  firom  those  of 
his  own  household.  Let  him*  remember  how  the,  wife-mother  died, 
and  then  looking  round  on  her  little  living  likeness,  let  him  *  com- 
mune with  his  own  spirit  and  be  still ; '  and  the  voice  will  tell  him 
(what  he  has  always  longed  to  know)  why  his  eldest  girl,  in  going  out 
of  doors,  mast  always  wear  a  shawl  and  overshoes,  and  why,  when 
threatening  rain-clouds  hang  around,  she  rushes  in,  and  with  her  arms 
on  the  window-sill,  and  her  breath  dimming  the  glass,  (which  she 
wipes  off  with  her  finger-ends,)  she  holds  her  dreamy  watch  of 
stronger  girls  playing  on  the  lawn ;  stronger  girls  with  laughing  eyes 
and  redder  cheeks ;  yes,  stronger  girls,  who  never  will  come  in,  till 
God's  spring  rain-drops  patter  down  upon  their  necks. 

...... 

Turning  to  my  little  girl  with  her  face  against  the  window-pane, 
what  shall  I  say  to  her?    Is  there  no  figure  on  the  tapestry  carpet 
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that  will  please  her  ?  Are  there  no  new  daguerreotypeg  on  gr^md- 
mother's  table  in  the  corner  ?  Is  there  np  new  story-book  ?  no  new 
Easter  song  ?  Ah  I  no ;  she  has  seen  and  knows  them  all ;  all  things 
within-doors  are  old  acquaintances  of  hers.    Her  spring-time  lore  is  all 

for  God's  green  grass,  and  the  red  bads  of  the  maple  tree 

Shall  the  little  girl  live  till  the  roses  come  in  Jane  ?  .  .  .  .  The 
r^n drops  haven't  fallen  yet,  and  she  and  I  are  alone  together:  she, 
wondering  why  she  came  in  so  soon  '^  I,  writing  these  Remembrances. 

•  •••••• 

This  is  Easter-day.  The  flowers  in  the  church  have  reminded  me 
how,  breaking  through  the  bands  of  firost  and  snow,  they  come  once 
more,  sure  witnesses  to  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone ;  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  seal  of  Pilate ;  to  the  'linen  clothes  lying ; '  to  the  'napkin 
wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself,'  and  to  the  utter  emptiness  of 
the  sepulchre. 

•  ••••.. 

Do  those  who  have  'gone  before,'  ever  come  back  again  at  Easter- 
time  ?  because  just  now,  as  I  laid  down  my  p'en,  some  one  put  a  thin 
white  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  it  came  stealing  and  creeping 
along,  till  the  white  arm  circled  about  my  neck,  and  the  brown  rlng^ 
lets  touched  my  cheek.  Then  just  as  I  felt  the  breath,  and  was  long- 
ing for  the  kiss,  the  vision  (forgetting  its  mission)  started  back,  and 
pointing  over  to  the  little  figure  at  the  window,  said :  '  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

I  tried  to  say  the  little  word  '  when,'  but  the  vision  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  room.  I  thought  it  floated  away,  saying, 
'  By-and-by,  by-and-by,'  though  this  may  have  only  been  the  noise 
made  by  the  rustling  of  its  wings. 

The  rain-drops  are  coming  now,  and  the  other  stronger  girls  are 
running  into  the  house.         •  •        '  • 

Is  there  any  doubt  left  yet  about  consumption  being  God's  fiercest 
angel  ?  K  there  is,  I  do  n't  know  how  to  satisfy  it.  Suppose  some 
warm  day,  about  noon-time,  leaving  your  spade  in  the  ground,  you  go 
over  and  lean  on  the  fence,  and  beckoning  to  your  neighbor,  (who, 
like  you,  wants  a  resting-time,)  ask  him  what  has  become  of  his  fair- 
haired  girl,  the  one  that  used  to  run  over  into  your  orchard  and  gather 
daisies  in  May,  and  frolic  in  the  meadow  while  the  grass  was  cutting. 
Just  tell  him  that  you  remember  going  over  to  his  home  one  evening 
last  winter,  and  seeing  her  sitting  in  the  cushioned  rocking-chair  by 
the  fire.  Placing  your  arms  between  the  pickets,  just  say, '  Neighbor, 
what  did  she  die  of? '  Then  there  will  be  a  little  pause  —  for  a  mo- 
ment—  then  the  answer  will  come :  '  Well,  now,  the  doctors  called  it 
consumption.'  My  friend,  it  was  conmmption.  Go  back  again  to 
your  work.         .••..... 
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x. 

A    DI800VBBT.  — CONSUMPTION.  — OLD    BILVBB. 

TuBNiKG  over  some  papers  in  an  old  writing-desk  the  other  evening, 
I  came  npon  a  time-worn  envelope,  almost  yellow  with  age.  Blowing 
the  dust  0%  I  foand  written  on  the  back,  in  a  strong  old-&8hioned 
hand :  '  Brainard,  my  husband's  friend.  These  lines  written  on  mj 
wedding  day.^  Then  just  underneath,  in  the  clear,  delicate  hand  of 
my  well-remembered :  *  Keep  these  verses :  Brainard  gave  me  my  firet 
silver  spoon.'         ..... 

Poor  Brainard !  yon  too  fed  on  your  own  thoughts,  and  went  bto 
communion  with  *  thick-coming  fancies : »  you  too  died  young :  you  too 
added  a  unit  to  the  countless  millions  clumed  by  that  slow,  certain, 
but  deceitful  scourge  which  is  wafted  along  by  every  wind  that  blows: 
you  too,  looking  out  of  your  window  must  have  longed  for  the  going 
of  the  snow,  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  for  the  changing  grass,  for  the 
April  shower,  and  the  rosy  month  of  June :  you  too,  like  those  to 
whom  you  sent  your  offering  of  verse,  and  little  gift  of  eilver,  most 
have  had  the  neglected  cough ;  the  feeling  of  weariness  in  gobg  up- 
stairs ;  the  shortness  of  breath ;  the  thin  hand,  growing  more  tod 
more  transparent ;  the  glassy  eye,  and  the  cheek  with  the  crimsoD 
flush ;  all  these  bore  witness  to  you,  (as  they  did  afterward  to  them,) 
that  God's  fiercest  destroying  angel  had  you  in  his  grasp. 

.....  • 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  consumption  b  God's  most  active  destroy- 
ing angel  ?  if  he  is  a  matter-of-fact  man,  let  him  read  the  weekly  re- 
turn of  deaths  in  Monday's  ^  Times.'  If  like  me  he  is  some  poor 
dreamer  in  the  country,  let  him  count  up  the  victims  firom  those  of 
his  own  household.  Let  him'  remember  how  the  ^wife-mother  died, 
and  then  looking  round  on  her  little  living  likeness,  let  him 'com- 
mune with  his  own  spirit  and  be  still ; '  and  the  voice  will  tell  bim 
(what  he  has  always  longed  to  know)  why  his  eldest  girl,  in  going  out 
of  doors,  must  always  wear  a  shawl  and  over-shoes,  and  why,  when 
threatening  rain-clouds  hang  around,  she  rushes  in,  and  with  her  srmfl 
on  the  window-ffill,  and  her  breath  dimming  the  glass,  (which  she 
wipes  off  with  her  finger-ends,)  she  holds  her  dreamy  watch  of 
stronger  girls  playing  on  the  lawn  ;  stronger  girls  with  laughing  eyes 
and  redder  cheeks ;  yes,  stronger  girls,  who  never  will  come  in,  till 
God's  spring  rain-drops  patter  down  upon  their  necks. 

Turning  to  my  little  girl  with  her  face  against  the  window-pane, 
what  shall  I  say  to  her?    Is  there  no  figure  on  the  tapestry  carpet 
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*  You  do  n't  say  so ;  well,  I  will  sleep  on  it.'  And  I  did  sleep  on  it, 
and  the  next  morning  took  an  old  piece  of  newspaper  and  wrapped  up 
the  broken  spoons,  together  with  three  or  four  that  had  the  marks  of 
children's  teeth  in  them,  took  them  down  to  our  village  watch- 
maker, and  made  a  trade.  I  got  ten  beautiful-looking  spoons,  with 
beaded  handles  (came  near  getting  a  dozen)  all  nicely  wrapped  up  in 
blue  tissue  paper.  Went  home  to  dinner,  gave  them  to  the  house- 
keeper. The  next  I  saw  of  them  was  on  the  tea-table.  The  handles 
were  short,  and  they  seemed  to  me,  as  I  balanced  them,  to  be  rather 
light.  I  was  JQst  going  to  say  something  when  the  house-keeper  (who 
always  comes  in  at  the  wrong  time)  says :  *  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  now 
those  spoons  are  something  fit  for  a  tea-drinking ;  only  look  how  they 
shine.' 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  new  spoons  do  shine ;  but  if  ever  we 
have  a  sale  of  silver-ware,  do  n't  you  buy  those  spoons  —  that 's  all. 
It 's  the  last  trade  of  old  silver  I  shall  ever  make  ;  and  if  I  did  not 
know  for  a  certainty  that  ere  this  every  thing  is  melted  down,  I 
would  at  least  make  an  effort  to  get  back  those  with  the  marks  of  the 
children's  teeth  on  them.  ...  I  have  just  read  over  the  last  part 
of  this  to  my  eldest  little  girl  —  the  one  that  has  to  come  into  the 
house.    What  do  you  think  she  says  ? 

*  Why,  papa,  perhaps  they  were  not  marks  of  children's  teeth.  I 
have  often  kngwn  grandmother,  after  washing  up  the  breakfast-things, 
forget  to  take  a  spoon  out  of  the  tub,  and  so  it  gets  into  the  pail  by 
the  back-door,  and  Richard  finds  it  up  in  the  trough  behind  the  bam.' 

*  Well,  really  now  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  who  ever  heard  of 
pigs  eating  silver  spoons  ? ' 

^  No ;  but,  papa,  they  may  have  made  the  marks  in  them.' 

*  It  can't  be  possible,  my  daughter.  Those  spoons  were  bought 
when  your  grandmother  was  a  little  girl ;  and  she  has  oft^en  told  me 
that  whenever  she  was  cross  or  fretful,  her  nurse  used  to  give  her  a 
silver  spoon  to  play  with.  Why,  those  were  days  when  all  little  boys 
and  girls  were  '  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouth.'  They  did  n't 
have  any  gutta-percha  dolls  in  those  days.  They  always  quieted  child- 
ren with  a  silver  spoon.' 

•Well  now,  papa,  that  may  all  be  true,  but,  as  you  say,  it  was  be- 
fore my  time.  I  am  very  certain  nobody  ever  quieted  me  with  a 
silver  spoon.' 


BOKETHINO     ABOUT     A     DOO. 

MoBE  than  a  week  ago  I  promised  to  tell  the  children  something 
about  the  death  of  the  dog,  but  you  remember  Kate  came  in  and  in- 
terrupted me*    Now  I  will  just  run  down«stairs  and  see  where  they 
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Some  people  think  consumption  is  an  interesting  disease ;  it  is  so 
very  interesting^  one  fades  so  gradually,  one  has  so  much  time  to  pre- 
pare his  mind,  and  then  he  floats  away  so  quietly  over  the  dark  riTw, 
that  you  and  I,  standing  together  on  this  side,  know  nothing  of  the 

passing. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Reader,  in  crossing  that  river,  sunlight  never  plays  with  the  drip- 
pings of  oar-blades.  The  river  is  black  and  dark  and  deep ;  but  the 
oar  are  never  muffled.  You  must  not  even  dream  that  they  are :  you 
can  hear  every  stroke  thumping  against  the  thole-pins.  ...  The 
writer  of  these  little  '  Remembrances '  is  no  physician,  but  often  and 
often,  while  the  ferryman  was  waiting,  he  has  heard  that  great  wish- 
ing, longing  cry  come  crushing  up  through  the  last  agonies :  '  Give  me 
air ;  open  the  window.'    And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

•  •  .  •  •  •  • 

Well,  now  we  open  the  envelope  :  you  will  remember  the  verses, 
but  you  must  let  me  transcribe  them,  because  of  the  place  where  I 
found  them,  and  of  the  hand-writing  I  have  told  you  of : 

'  1 8AW  two  doads  at  morning, 
Tinned  with  the  rising  sun. 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on 
And  mingled  into  one : 
I  thought  that  morning  eloud  was  blessed, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

'  Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 
Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  summer's  beam  and  summer's  stream. 
Float  on  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea  where  storms  shall  cease  — 
A  purer  sky  where  all  is  peace.' 

As  published  in  Brainard's  poems,  there  is  an  intervening  verse,  but 
the  above  is  all  I  found  in  the  envelope.  Then,  as  was  natural,  I 
thought  of  the  *  little  gift  of  silver,'  and  went  and  took  the  spoon  oat 
of  its  hiding-place  and  looked  at  it.  It  is  very  dull-looking;  this 
may  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  cleaned  in  a  good  many  years; 
but  it's  got  the  standard-mark  stamped  on  its  back,  and  there's 
nothing  put  into  the  handle  to  make  it  look  solid  and  weigh  heavy: 
a  good  judge  of  silver-ware  will  always  give  as  much  for  it  (if  not 
more)  than  he  will  for  Mexican  dollars. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  cheap  you  can  buy  silver-ware  now-a  days. 
I  never  realized  it  until  the  other  morning,  when  my  good  house- 
keeper said :  *  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  those  old  broken  spoons  in 
the  drawer  up-stairs?  why  don't  you  sell  them,  and  get  a  new  set?* 

'  A  new  set  ? '  said  I. 

*  Why,  bless  you,  yes,  you  can  get  a  whole  new  set  for  tbe  old 
ones.' 
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over  my  looking-glass.  I  have  now  got  two  other  dogs :  that 
brass  collar  fits  one  of  them  exactly,  but  he  can't  have  it — it 's  a  part 
and  parcel  of  these  *  remembrances.'  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this 
dog,  he  was  lying  by  a  doctor's  gig  in  Thirteenth-street.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  doctor,  but  the  dog  did  n't  seem  to  think  it  was  necessary ; 
after  a  while  we  settled  matters,  and  went  into  the  doctor's  office  to- 
gether. Just  as  I  was  about  leaving,  the  doctor  says  to  me :  ^  By-the- 
by»  do  you  see  that  dog  ? ' 

I  told  him  yes,  I  saw  the  dog. 

Said  he :  *  Do  you  know  what 's  the  matter  with  that  dog  ? ' 

•  Well,  no,'  I  said,  *  I  do  n't.' 

*My  Christian  friend,'  said  the  doctor,  *that  dog  wants  country 
air.' 

So  it  happened  the  dog  and  I  went  up  together  in  the  five  o'clock 
train.  The  doctor  never  asked  me  for  him  afterward,  so  we  claimed 
him  by  right  of  possession. 

If  the  doctor  had  kept  that  dog,  he  never  would  have  known  what 
he  died  of. 

Doctor,  that  dog  died  of  grief.  You  may  believe  it  or  disbelieve 
it  as  you  choose.  I  know  it.  He  was  continually  going  away  from 
home ;  I  knew  just  where  to  go  to  find  him,  but  I  did  n't  go  there. 
There  were  two  rooms  in  the  house  that  he  never  would  go  into : 
the  one  was  the  room  off  the  hall,  where  they  put  the  coffin  and  the 
flowers ;  and  the  other  was  the  room  upnstairs,  looking  over  toward 
the  Palisades. 

Remember,  she  who  loved  the  dog  died  in  the  winter-time.  •  .  . 
One  morning,  coming  down  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  looking  out 
on  the  snow  that  had  faUen  in  the  night,  I  saw  the  dog  quietly  lying 
among  the  straw-covered  roses.  I  knew  how  much  he  liked  the  cold 
and  snow,  and  thought  how  happy  he  must  be ;  so  I  eat  my  breakfast, 
and  passing  out,  stopped  to  pat  him,  as  I  always  did  on  my  way  to 
the  cars.  He  was  dead  I  I  waited  for  the  next  tndn.  Did  I  do 
wrong  to  bury  him  decently  ?  The  little  ^rls  and  I  know  just  where 
the  grave  is ;  they  know  whom  the  brass  collar  belongs  to  that  hangs 
up  over  my  looking-glass.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  I  had  finished 
reading  to  them  iik  my  room,  the  youngest  one  took  her  thumb  out 
of  her  mouth  and  said,  pointing  up :  *  Papa,  did  n't  you  once  say  that 
that  collar  would  just  fit  the  *  Colonel  ? ' ' 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*  Well  he  must  not  have  it ;  it 's  Watch's  collar.' 

The  children  had  to  learn  some  other  lesson  after  they  had  finished 
their  geography ;  and  so,  instead  of  telling  this  story  to  them,  I  find 
I  have  been  telling  it  to  you. 
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Some  people  think  consumption  is  an  interesting  disease ;  it  is  so 
very  interesting^  one  fades  so  gradually,  one  has  so  much  time  to  pre- 
pare his  mind,  and  then  he  floats  away  so  quietly  over  the  dark  river, 
that  you  and  I,  standing  together  on  this  side,  know  nothmg  of  the 


Reader,  in  crossing  that  river,  sunlight  never  plays  with  the  drip- 
pings of  oar-blades.  The  river  is  black  and  dark  and  deep ;  but  the 
oar  are  never  muffled.  You  must  not  even  dream  that  they  are :  yoa 
can  hear  every  stroke  thumping  against  the  thole-pins.  ...  The 
writer  of  these  little  '  Remembrances '  is  no  physician,  but  often  and 
often,  while  the  ferryman  was  waiting,  he  has  heard  that  great  wish- 
ing, longing  cry  come  crushing  up  through  the  last  agonies :  '  Give  me 
air ;  open  the  window.'  And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
•  .••••• 

Well,  now  we  open  the  envelope  :  you  will  remember  the  vereeg, 
but  you  must  let  me  transcribe  them,  because  of  the  place  where  I 
found  them,  and  of  the  hand-writing  I  have  told  you  of: 

'  1 8AW  two  doads  at  morning, 
Tinged  witb  the  rising  sun, 
Ana  In  tlie  ^Jjvwn  tbey  i1  Dated  on 
Auil  nilnjjled  into  ont" : 
1  thouE^lit  tliot  muniJUR  cloud  wM  blfifli^. 
It  movud  to  iiWtrptly  lo  the  west* 

*  Siitli  \m  your  gentle  njotion, 
Tiil  lifeVkfet  piilee  slmll  beat ; 
Liki^  summer'*  beam  and  summer**  rtr«iin, 
FUtiit  on  in  joy,  to  mi^^t 
A  cuhiif^r  rtCtt  where  etomia  ftbajl  cease  — 
A  purer  i?ky  wh<!re  uU  is  peace/ 

As  published  in  Braiimrd's  poems,  there  is  an  intervening  v^^™*  ^^'^ 

the  above  is  all  I  Ibimd  in  the  envelope.     Then,  as  wn* 

thought  of  the  '  liltle  gifl  of  silver/  and  went  and  took  tb*^ 

of  its  hidmg-phico   and  looked  at  it.     It  ia  very  dilII4iip' 

may  bo  owing  to  its  not  hsiving  been  cleaued  in  a  gtji 

but  it's  got  tUe  standard  mark  stamped  on  He   '^- 

nothing  put  into  the  handle  to  make  it  look  soli*! 

a  good  judge  f»f  silver- ware  will  tLlvrays  give  M  litM^Ii  *** 

more)  than  ho  will  tor  IMexicaii  dolkrsv 

It  is  quite  astouklung  how  cheap  you  outi  buy  **' 
I  never  realized  it  until  the  other 
keeper  said :  '  What  on  earth  is  ih 
the  drawer  upstairs?  whyci?^  J 

'  A  new  set  ?  ■  said  L  ^ 

*Why,  bless  you,  yttg,  \  ,^ 

ones.'  1  , 
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capital  anecdotes  of  Charles  Kban,  and  certain  other  amusing  passages,  which 
indicate  Mr.  Burton's  skill  as  a  word-painter : 

'  When  the  committee  and  performers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  resolyed  to  present 
Eean  with  a  magnificent  cup,  Mr.  Petes  Moore,  one  of  the  committee,  asked  Mun- 
DEif,  the  celebrated  comedian,  for  his  subscription.  Now  the  parsimonious  habits  of 
'  Funny  Jos '  are  no  secret.  Indeed,  he  never  parted  with  his  cash  under  any  con- 
sideration. '  Subscription,  Sir  1 '  said  he,  twisting  his  mouth  more  upon  one  side 
than  ever,  buttoning  up  his  breeches  pocket,  and  drawing  his  coat  down  oyer  it, 
like  an  experienced  general  determined  to  defend  his  capital  from  all  attacks ;  *  sub- 
scription, Sir  I  —  for  what  ? ' 

'  *  To  express  our  opinion  of  this  Inimitable  tragedian.' 

*  *  Sir,  /  never  liked  tragedy.' 

' '  But,  Mr.  MuNDSN,  you  are  a  member  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  Mr.  Eean's  talents 
have  saved  the  establishment,  and  we  wish  to  present  him  with  a  gold  cup.' 

' '  A  gold  cup  I '  said  Joe,  rolling  the  words  about  in  his  capacious  mouth ;  '  what 
dreadful  extravagance !  Yon  know  what  Shakspeabe  says :  '  Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredients  are  —  devils  I ' ' 

'  *■  But  this  cup,  Mr.  Munden,  will  be  an  honor  to  all  concerned.' 

'  *  The  ingredients  are  devils.  Sir ;  I  '11  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  mixing.  Can't 
Mr.  Eean  have  his  cups,  without  my  paying  for  them  ? ' 

' '  A  memento,  Mr.  Munoen  ;  an  honorable  memorial * 

*  *  Not  at  my  expense ;  you  are  very  welcome  to  cup  Mr.  Eean,  but  I  'U  be  hanged 
if  you  shall  bleed  me ! ' ' 

'  When  playing  at  Exeter,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  Eean  was  invited  to 
dine  with  some  gentlemen  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels.  He  drove  there  in  his  car- 
riage. The  dinner  was  announced ;  the  table  sumptuously  decorated ;  and  the  land- 
lord, all  bows  and  submission,  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  and  their  distinguished 
visitor  found  every  thing  to  their  satisfaction.  Eean  stared  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments, then  said :  *  Your  name  is ? ' 

' '  It  is,  Mr.  Eean  ;  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  before.' 
' '  You  kept,  some  years  ago,  a  small  tavern,  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town  ? ' 
' '  I  did,  Mr.  Eean.    Fortune  has  been  kind  to  us  both  since  then.    I  recollect 
you.  Sir,  when  you  belonged  to  our  theatre  here.' 

'  'And  I,  Sir,'  said  Eean,  jumping  up,'*  recollect  you.  Many  years  ago,  I  came 
into  your  paltry  tavern,  alter  a  long  journey,  with  my  suffering  wife  and  a  sick 
child,  all  of  us  wet  to  the  skin.  I  asked  you  for  a  pint  of  beer.  Yon  answered  mo 
like  a  dog,  and  refused  to  trust  the  Uquor  out  of  your  hands,  till  you  had  received 
the  pence,  its  value.  I  left  my  family  by  your  inhospitable  fire-side,  while  I  sought 
for  lodgings.  On  my  return,  you  ordered  me,  like  a  brute,  to  take  my  wife  and  brat 
from  your  house,  and  abused  me  for  not  spending  in  drink,  the  money  I  had  not  for 
food.  Fortune,  as  you  say,  has  done  something  for  us  both,  since  then ;  but  you  are 
still  the  same,  I  see — the  grasping,  griping,  greedy  money-hunter.  I,  Sir,  am  still 
the  same.  I  am  now  in  my  zenith  —  I  was  then  at  its  nadir;  but  I  am  the  same 
man,  the  same  Eean  you  ordered  from  your  doors,  and  I  have  now  the  same  hatred 
to  oppression  I  had  then :  and,  by I  '11  not  eat  nor  drink  in  the  house  belong- 
ing to  so  heartless  a  scoundre^  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  outbreak, 
bat  were  I  to  dine  under  the  roof  of  this  time-serving,  gold«loving  brute,  the  first 
mouthful  would  ohoke  me,  I  am  sure.'  AttsH  tdt  dit  ausei  t6t  fait,  Eean  kept  his 
word,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  another  hotel. 
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X^rN^S:    •TUBS    Q^RSlArr    CRBi^TOB»    GK>I>.* 

I  LIVID  with  Nature  alone  one  day, 

And  sought  to  discern  the  sound 
That  murmured  up  from  the  growing  shrub 

And  leafy  tongues  around ; 
The  field>bell  opened  her  yellow  hood, 

To  let  me  look  in  her  eye, 
And  the  daffodils  lifted  their  heads  to  bow, 

Whenerer  I  sauntered  by ; 
The  faintest  noise,  of  a  sighing  breath, 

From  the  heart  of  the  rose  came  up. 
And  I  bent  my  ear  to  the  musicid  hum 

In  the  blue-bell*s  drooping  cup ; 
I  gave  my  cheek  to  their  cool  caress, 

And  they  stooped  so  near  the  sod. 
That  I  knew  by  the  daisy's  tearful  eye, 

They  whispered  together  of  God. 

I  walked  in  the  woodland's  solemn  shade, 

Where  gums  and  dew-drops  drip ; 
Where  mosses  embrace  the  dead  old  trees, 

And  kiss  with  a  clinging  lip ; 
The  brare  old  oak  —  the  monarch  oak, 

Swung  forward  his  giant  arm, 
While  the  infiuit  trees,  at  his  gesture  wide, 

Wared  shiTering  with  alarm : 
They  knew,  perhaps,  that  a  mighty  theme 

Their  forest-king  had  stirred, 
And  stiff  and  solemn  the  hemlocks  stood, 

As  if  they,  too,  had  heard ; 
The  tasselled  pine,  with  a  trembling  moan. 

Reeled  forward  and  back  in  the  air, 
And  threw  her  quivering  fingers  up 

To  the  sky,  as  if  in  prayer : 
Then  my  quick  ear  oped  to  the  strange  refrain. 

Around  the  path  I  trod. 
And  I  caught  a  note  ere  it  dosed  again ; 

And  the  word  I  heard  was  *  Qod.' 

I  tarried  for  rest  in  a  valley  green, 

Where  fluttered  the  wayward  gale; 
And  out  from  the  dark  green  thicket's  shade, 

Came  down  the  wind-god's  wail ; 
The  breeze  died  sobbing  upon  my  brow. 

Then  started  to  life  again, 
And  hurried  away  to  the  shrieking  hills. 

To  groan  with  a  secret  pain : 
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It  shouted  hoarse  to  the  mountuns  old, 

And  the  mountains  answered  back ;  . 
But  the  song  grew  sweetly  low  and  mild, 

A&  it  neared  the  valley^s  track : 
Then  it  came  like  an  angel's  breath  to  me» 

And  Minting  down  to  the  sod, 
It  sighed  a  hymn  on  the  doyer^s  neck, 

But  aQ  that  I  heard  was—'  God.' 

I  walked  by  the  sea»  the  tinted  sea, 

Where  the  ships  go  floating  by ; 
The  calm  old  Ocean  lay  on  his  back, 

To  smile  in  the  £Eu;e  of  the  sky. 
But  a  sound  came  up  from  the  caves  low  down. 

And  he  trembled  ^  oyer  with  joy, 
And  shook  and  danced,  that  old  gray  Sea, 

As  though  he  were  only  a  boy : 
He  hurried  past  the  beautiful  isles, 

And  tossed  like  a  bubble  the  ships, 
In  his  haste  to  kiss  the  yirgin  beach 

With  his  blue  and  foaming  lips : 
Then  the  Storm  arose,  and  with  blackened  wings, 

Sat  brooding  oyer  the  main ; 
Till  the  wakened  Sea,  the  monster  Sea, 

I  could  hear  him  wild  complain : 
Then  they  joined  in  one,  the  dark-winged  Storm, 

And  the  Sea  with  terrible  roar. 
And  the  white-haired  wayes,  grown  gray  in  an  hour. 

Fell  swooning  back  to  the  shore. 
But  the  cloudy  monarch  was  blanched  with  dread, 

And  quailed  at  the  Ocean's  frown ; 
So  slowly  lifting  his  wide  wings  up. 

With  tear-drops  glittering  down. 
He  floated  away,  with  a  sweet,  sad  yoice. 

To  his  mistress  in  the  west ; 
While  Ocean  lay,  with  a  murmur,  down 

On  his  jewelled  floor  to  rest : 
Then  a  still  small  yoice  flrom  the  coral  hall, 

Where  the  searnymphs'  feet  had  trod, 
Trembled  up  through  the  dimpling,  purple  waye, 

And  chanted  to  me  of  €k>D ! 

I  watched  the  Night  in  her  dark  gray  barge. 

When  the  world  was  fiist  asleep, 
Sail  proudly  up  from  the  lonely  east, 

Across  heayen's  glittering  deep. 
The  Moon  was  pbshing  the  clouds  aside 

From  her  beautiful,  brilliant  way, 
And  the  stars  were  blinking  and  shining  out, 

Aa  though  for  a  mere.display :  ^ 
VOL.  LV.  39 
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I  LIVED  with  Nature  alone  one  day, 

And  sought  to  discern  the  sound 
That  murmured  up  from  the  growing  shrub 

And  leafy  tongues  around ; 
The  fleld-bell  opened  her  yellow  hood, 

To  let  me  look  in  her  eye. 
And  the  daffodils  lifted  their  heads  to  bow, 

Whenerer  I  sauntered  by ; 
The  faintest  noise,  of  a  sighing  breath, 

From  the  heart  of  the  rose  came  up. 
And  I  bent  my  ear  to  the  musical  hum 

In  the  blue-belTs  drooping  cup ; 
I  gaye  my  cheek  to  their  cool  caress, 

And  they  stooped  so  near  the  sod. 
That  I  knew  by  the  daisy's  tearful  eye, 

They  whispered  together  of  God. 

I  walked  in  the  woodland's  solemn  shade. 

Where  gums  and  dew-drops  drip ; 
Where  mosses  embrace  the  dead  old  trees. 

And  kiss  with  a  clinging  lip ; 
The  brare  old  oak  —  the  monarch  oak, 

Swung  forward  his  giant  arm, 
While  the  in&nt  trees,  at  his  gesture  wide. 

Wared  shiyering  with  alann : 
They  knew,  perhaps,  that  a  mighty  theme 

Their  forest-king  had  stirred, 
And  stiff  and  solenm  the  hemlocks  stood, 

As  if  they,  too,  had  heard ; 
The  tasselled  pine,  with  a  trembling  moan, 

Reeled  forward  and  back  in  the  air. 
And  threw  her  quivering  fingers  up 

To  the  sky,  as  if  in  prayer : 
Then  my  quick  ear  oped  to  the  struige  refrain. 

Around  the  path  I  trod. 
And  I  caught  a  note  ere  it  dosed  agun ; 

And  the  word  I  heard  was  *  Qon.' 

I  tarried  for  rest  in  a  valley  green, 

Where  fluttered  the  wayward  gale; 
And  out  from  the  dark  green  thicket's  shade, 

Came  down  the  wind-god's  wail ; 
The  breeze  died  sobbing  upon  my  brow, 

Then  started  to  life  again. 
And  hurried  away  to  the  shrieking  hills. 

To  groan  with  a  secret  pain : 
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It  shouted  luMurae  to  the  mountains  old, 

And  the  mountains  answered  back ;  . 
But  the  song  grew  sweetly  low  and  mild, 

A&  it  neared  the  Talley's  track : 
Then  it  came  like  an  angeVs  breath  to  me^ 

And  hunting  down  to  the  sod, 
It  sighed  a  hymn  on  the  cloyer's  neck, 

But  aU  that  I  heard  was— 'God.' 

I  walked  by  the  sea»  the  tinted  sea, 

Where  the  ships  go  floating  by ; 
The  calm  old  Ocean  lay  on  his  bade, 

To  smile  in  the  face  of  the  sky. 
But  a  sound  came  up  from  the  caves  low  down. 

And  he  trembled  all  oyer  with  joy. 
And  shook  and  danced,  that  old  gray  Sea, 

As  though  he  were  only  a  boy : 
He  hurried  past  the  beautiful  isles, 

And  tossed  like  a  bubble  the  ships, 
In  his  haste  to  kiss  the  virgin  beach 

With  his  blue  and  foaming  lips : 
Then  the  Storm  arose,  and  with  blackened  wings, 

Sat  brooding  over  the  main ; 
Till  the  wakened  Sea,  the  monster  Sea, 

I  could  hear  him  wild  complain : 
Then  they  joined  in  one,  the  dark-winged  Storm, 

And  the  Sea  with  terrible  roar, 
And  the  white-haired  waves,  grown  gray  in  an  hour. 

Fell  swooning  back  to  the  shore. 
But  the  cloudy  monarch  was  blanched  with  dread, 

And  quailed  at  the  Ocean^s  frown ; 
So  slowly  lifting  his  wide  wings  up. 

With  tear-drops  glittering  down. 
He  floated  away,  with  a  sweet,  sad  voice, 

To  his  mistress  in  the  west ; 
While  Ocean  lay,  with  a  murmur,  down 

On  his  jewelled  floor  to  rest: 
Then  a  still  small  Toice  from  the  coral  hall, 

Where  the  searuymphs'  feet  had  trod, 
Trembled  up  through  the  dimpling,  purple  wave, 

And  chanted  to  me  of  God  I 

I  watched  the  Night  in  her  dark  gray  barge. 

When  the  worid  was  fiist  asleep, 
Sail  proudly  up  firom  the  lonely  east, 

Across  heaven's  glittering  deep. 
The  Moon  was  phshing  the  clouds  aside 

From  her  beautiful,  brilliant  way. 
And  the  stars  were  blinking  and  finning  out, 

Aa  though  for  a  mere.display :  ^ 
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But  th«  qoMoly  Ni^t,  Um  Mintiy  Night, 

With  her  gradous,  n^jestic  brow, 
The  %Xax%  were  forming  %  magical  word 

On  the  front  of  her  gloomy  prow : 
Bat  distuit  and  &r  as  that  gray  barge  was 

From  my  seat  on  the  mossy  sod, 
I  could  dimly  trace  the  charactsn  there. 

And  the  word  that  I  ^Mlled  was,  'GUhi.* 

The  pass-word  of  all  created  Ihingi, 

Was  this  I  had  seen  and  read; 
From  the  tiniest  blossom  on  earth's  green  Test, 

To  the  throbbing  stars  o'erhead: 
Then  I  closed  my  eyes  to  the  world  without. 

And  sflently  gased  within, 
To  the  heart's  dim  cdls,  where  the  lamp  of  lore 

Burned  low  in  a  fog  of  rin : 
Then  I  bent  me  down  in  a  griered  surprise, 

Till  my  forehesd  toadied  the  sod; 
For  the  harpers  were  few  in  the  human  heart 

That  chanted  to  me  of  Gon. 


TUB      KSSCXOR      OJT      JLSXSRirTSCirs:  Y. 

I  SHALL  nerer  forget  the  time  npon  which  my  eyes  first  fell  upon 
Abemthney  Hall.  The  stage  had  put  me  down  by  a  nook  in  the  hi^- 
way.  I  felt  weary  and  excited,  and  seated  myself  upon  the  trunks 
which  the  driver  had  but  a  moment  before  unstrapped  from  the  boot. 
But  the  weariness  all  left  me,  and  the  excitement  changed  to  a  quiet 
calmness  as  I  gased  on  the  scene  before  me. 

Some  fifty  yards  to  my  right,  embowered  amid  its  little  world  of 
trees,  stood  the  manse.  It  was  a  beautiful  building :  there  was  no 
definiteness  about  the  style  of  architecture ;  it  dmply  seemed  to  be 
the  creation  of  an  exquisite  taste.  There  was  nothing  about  it  sng- 
gestiye  of  fortification  and  defence,  like  those  of  the  Tudor  or  Eliza- 
bethan styles ;  it  was  neither  of  the  open  Italian  order,  nor  yet  of  the 
modem  pointed  gothic.  It  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
latter,  probably  what  might  be  called  the  Anglo-Italian,  and  a  manse 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artificial  landscape  gardening  in  the  front, 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  dusky  woods  and  the  fi*owning  hills  in  the 
back-ground.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  buttresses  and  gables 
and  turrets,  and  such  other  conceits  that  lower  the  dignity  of  a  house : 
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true  there  were  terraces,  but  they  were  ornamental  accompaniments ; 
thej  imparted  an  imposing  breadth  to  the  whole  group  of  buildings. 

The  approach  to  the  house  was  through  a  broad,  extensive  avenue, 
lined  on  either  side  with  a  variety  of  trees  planted  with  the  most  del- 
icate attention  to  effect.  I  detected  the  silvery  green  of  the  white 
poplar  mingling  with  the  dark  green  of  the  native  oak,  blended  here 
and  there  with  the  abnormal  tints  of  the  sycamore  and  the  purple 
beech.  The  gardens  glowed  with  the  same  inspiration  of  beauty  and 
taste.  From  where  I  stood,  my  eye  could  not  criticise  their  regular- 
ity ;  but  I  saw  the  outlined  hedges  of  blossoming  hawthorn,  the  flow- 
er-beds encircled  with  their  ribbons  of  box-wood,  and  the  gay  petunia 
flaunting  beside  the  humble  violet  and  the  bee-haunted  thyme. 

I  felt  that  the  spirit  which  presided  over  that  exquisite  blending  ot 
nature  and  art  was  thoroughly  an  artist,  not  simply' of  the  appreci- 
ative, but  of  the  creative  schooL  He  was  more  of  ai\  artist  than  the 
painter  on  canvas.  The  latter  commences  with  2k  tabula  rasa ;  his 
pencil  is  subject  to  his  will ;  he  puts  down  a  rock  here  and  a  brooklet 
there,  and  works  in  his  buildings  and  trees  as  taste  may  suggest,  or 
the  laws  of  perspective  demand :  then  he  can  remove  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  he  creates.  The  landscape  gardener  must  accept 
localities  as  he  finds  them ;  he  must  conceal  deformities  and  create 
beauties ;  the  greater  and  more  numerous  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
suriltaount,  the  more  superior  to  the  landscape-painter  is  his  taste  and 
genius. 

Beware  of  the  man,  says  some  one,  who  loves  neither  flowers  nor 
children.  There  is  not  simply  a  speciousness  about  that  remark ;  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  truth ;  we  are  conscious  of  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  the  caution,  no  matter  how  limited  our  experience.  As  I 
gaz^d  upon  the  scene  before  me,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  proprietor 
of  Abernthney  Hall  loved  both  flowers  and  children;  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  refined  sensibilities,  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.  I  had 
come  to  act  as  governess  to  his  children ;  I  had  misgivings  in  refer- 
ence to  my  new  home ;  my  conjectures  ojf  harshness  and  a  want  of 
appreciation  at  times,  made  me  almost  shrink  away  from  duty.  But  I 
was  satisfied,  and  wholly  at  ease,  as  I  sat  there  upon  the  baggage 
which  made  up  the  sum  of  my  earthly  possessions. 

And  yet  there  was  much  of  regret  connected  with  it ;  not  on  ac- 
count of  myself,  but  on  account  of  another.  We  read  that  William 
Morton,  Kane's  friend  and  companion,  stood  alone  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  unfrozen  Polar  Sea  surging  and  rolling  beneath  him.  The 
soul  of  De  Soto,  when  he  first  beheld  the  Mississippi  was  not  touched 
with  half  the  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  dream  of  philosophy  was 
a  reality ;  the  inductions  of  science  a  truth ;  the  open  Polar  Sea  was 
found ! 
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I. 

A    DX8COVBBT.-COV8U1CPTXOH.-OLD    SXLTBB. 

TvKSisa  over  some  papers  in  an  old  writing-desk  the  other  eyemng*, 
I  came  upon  a  time-worn  enyelope,  almost  yellow  with  age.  Blowing 
the  dust  off^  I  found  written  on  the  back,  in  a  strong  old-fiishioned 
hand :  '  Brainard,  my  husband^s  friend.  These  lines  written  on  mj 
wedding  day.*  Then  just  underneath,  in  the  dear,  delicate  hand  of 
my  well-remembered : '  Keep  these  verses :  Brainard  gave  me  my  first 
silver  spoon.'         ..... 

Poor  Brainard  1  yon  too  fed  on  your  own  thoughts,  and  went  into 
conmiuilion  with  ^  thick-coming  fancies : '  you  too  died  young :  yon  too 
added  a  unit  to  the  countless  millions  daimed  by  that  slow,  certain, 
but  deceitftd  scourge  which  is  wafted  along  by  every  wind  that  blows: 
you  too,  looking  out  of  your  window  must  have  longed  for  the  going 
of  the  snow,  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  for  the  changing  grass,  for  the 
April  shower,  and  the  rosy  month  of  June :  you  too,  like  those  to 
whom  you  sent  your  offering  of  verse,  and  little  gift  of  silver,  must 
have  had  the  neglected  cough ;  the  feeling  of  weariness  in  going  up- 
stairs; the  shortness  of  breath;  the  thin  hand,  growing  more  and 
more  transparent ;  the  glassy  eye,  and  the  cheek  with  the  crimson 
flush ;  all  these  bore  witness  to  you,  (as  they  did  afterward  to  them,) 
that  God's  fiercest  destroying  angel  had  you  in  his  grasp. 

....  •  • 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  consumption  is  God's  most  active  destroy- 
ing angel  ?  if  he  is  a  matter-of-fact  man,  let  him  read  the  weekly  re- 
turn of  deaths  in  Monday's  '  Times.'  If  like  me  he  is  some  poor 
dreamer  in  the  country,  let  him  count  up  the  victims  firom  those  of 
his  own  household.  Let  him  remember  how  the  wife-mother  died, 
and  then  looking  round  on  her  little  living  likeness,  let  him  'com- 
mune with  his  own  spirit  and  be  still ; '  and  the  voice  will  tell  him 
(what  he  has  always  longed  to  know)  why  his  eldest  girl,  in  gomg  out 
of  doors,  must  always  wear  a  shawl  and  over-shoes,  and  why,  when 
threatening  rain-clouds  hang  around,  she  rushes  in,  and  with  her  arms 
on  the  window-sill,  and  her  breath  dimming  the  glass,  (which  she 
wipes  off  with  her  finger-ends,)  she  holds  her  dreamy  watch  of 
stronger  girls  playing  on  the  lawn  ;  stronger  girk  with  laughing  eyes 
and  redder  cheeks ;  yes,  stronger  girls,  who  never  will  come  in,  tOl 
God's  spring  rain-drops  patter  down  upon  their  necks. 

•  ••... 

Turning  to  my  little  ^1  with  her  face  against  the  window-pane, 
what  shaU  I  say  to  her?    Is  there  no  figure  on  the  tapestry  carpet 
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that  will  please  her  ?  Are  there  no  new  daguerreotypes  on  gr^d- 
mother's  table  in  the  comer?  Is  there  np  new  story-book?  no  new 
Easter  song?  Ah !  no ;  she  has  seen  and  knows  them  all ;  all  things 
within-doors  are  old  acquaintances  of  hers.    Her  spring-time  love  is  all 

for  God's  green  grass,  and  the  red  buds  of  the  maple  tree 

Shall  the  little  girl  live  till  the  roses  come  in  June  ?  .  •  .  •  The 
rain  drops  haven't  fallen  yet,  and  she  and  I  are  alone  together:  she, 
wondering  why  she  came  in  so  soon  i  I,  writing  these  Remembrances. 

This  is  Easter-day.  The  flowers  in  the  church  have  reminded  me 
how,  breaking  through  the  bands  of  frost  and  snow,  they  come  once 
more,  sure  witnesses  to  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone ;  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  seal  of  Pilate ;  to  the  4inen  clothes  lying ; '  to  the  'napkin 
wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself,'  and  to  the  utter  emptiness  of 
the  sepulchre. 

•  ••••.• 

Do  those  who  have  'gone  before,'  ever  come  back  again  at  Easter- 
time  ?  because  just  now,  as  I  laid  down  my  p'bn,  some  one  put  a  thin 
white  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  it  came  stealing  and  creeping 
along,  till  the  white  arm  circled  about  my  neck,  and  the  brown  ring- 
lets touched  my  cheek.  Then  just  as  I  felt  the  breath,  and  was  long- 
ing for  the  kiss,  the  vision  (forgetting  its  mission)  started  back,  and 
pointing  over  to  the  little  figure  at  the  window,  said :  '  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

I  tried  to  say  the  little  word  '  when,'  but  the  vision  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  room.  I  thought  it  floated  away,  saying, 
*  By-and-by,  by-and-by,'  though  this  may  have  only  been  the  noise 
made  by  the  rustling  of  its  wings. 

The  rain-drops  are  coming  now,  and  the  other  stronger  girls  are 
ronning  into  the  house.         •  •        '  • 

Is  there  any  doubt  left  yet  about  consumption  being  God's  fiercest 
angel  ?  K  there  is,  I  do  n't  know  how  to  satisfy  it.  Suppose  some 
warm  day,  about  noon-time,  leaving  your  spade  in  the  ground,  you  go 
over  and  lean  on  the  fence,  and  beckoning  to  your  neighbor,  (who, 
like  you,  wants  a  resting-time,)  ask  him  what  has  become  of  his  fair- 
haired  girl,  the  one  that  used  to  run  over  into  your  orchard  and  gather 
daisies  in  May,  and  frolic  in  the  meadow  while  the  grass  was  cutting. 
Just  tell  him  that  you  remember  going  over  to  his  home  one  evening 
last  winter,  and  seeing  her  sitting  in  the  cushioned  rocking-chair  by 
the  fire.  Placing  your  arms  between  the  pickets,  just  say,  *  Neighbor, 
what  did  she  die  of? '  Then  there  will  be  a  little  pause  —  for  a  mo- 
ment—  then  the  answer  will  come :  '  Well,  now,  the  doctors  called  it 
consumption.'  My  friend,  it  wcu  consumption.  Go  back  again  to 
your  work.         ........ 
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Some  people  think  consumption  is  an  interestbg  disease ;  it  is  so 
very  interesting,  one  fades  so  gradually,  one  has  so  mnch  time  to  pre- 
pare his  mind,  and  then  he  floats  away  so  quietly  over  the  dark  river, 
that  you  and  I,  standing  together  on  this  side,  know  nothing  of  the 
passing. 

•  •«•••  • 

Reader,  in  crossing  that  river,  sunlight  never  plays  with  the  drip- 
pings of  oar-blades.  The  river  is  black  and  dark  and  deep ;  but  the 
oar  are  never  muffled.  You  must  not  even  dream  that  they  are :  you 
can  hear  every  stroke  thumping  agiunst  the  thole-pins.  .  .  .  The 
writer  of  these  little  *  Remembrances '  is  no  physician,  but  often  and 
often,  while  the  ferryman  was  waiting,  he  has  heard  that  great  wish- 
ing, longing  cry  come  crushing  up  through  the  last  agonies :  *  Give  me 
air ;  open  the  window.'    And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

•  ■••••• 

Well,  now  we  open  the  envelope  :  you  will  remember  the  verses, 
but  you  must  let  me  transcribe  them,  because  of  the  place  where  I 
found  them,  and  of  the  hand- writing  I  have  told  you  of: 

'  I  SAW  two  clouds  at  morning. 
Tinned  with  Uie  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on 
And  mingled  into  one : 
I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blessed. 
It  moved  bo  sweetly  to  the  west 

'  Such  be  your  gentle  motion. 
Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  Bummer's  beam  and  summer's  stream. 
Float  on  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea  where  storms  shall  cease  — 
A  purer  sky  where  all  is  peace.' 

As  published  in  Brainard's  poems,  there  is  an  intervening  verse,  but 
the  above  is  all  I  found  in  the  envelope.  Then,  as  was  natui-al,  I 
thought  of  the  '  little  gift  of  silver,'  and  went  and  took  the  spoon  out 
of  its  hiding-place  and  looked  at  it.  It  is  very  dull-looking;  this 
may  be  owing  to  its  not  having  been  cleaned  in  a  good  many  years; 
but  it's  got  the  standard*mark  stamped  on  its  back,  and  there's 
nothing  put  into  the  handle  to  make  it  look  solid  and  weigh  heavy : 
a  good  judge  of  silver-ware  will  always  give  as  much  for  it  (if  not 
more)  than  he  will  for  Mexican  dollars. 

It  is  quite  astonishing  how  cheap  you  can  buy  silver-ware  now-a-days. 
I  never  realized  it  until  the  other  morning,  when  my  good  house- 
keeper said : '  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  those  old  broken  spoons  in 
the  drawer  up-stairs  ?  why  do  n't  you  sell  them,  and  get  a  new  set  ? ' 

*  A  new  set  ? '  said  I. 

*  Why,  bless  you,  yes,  you  can  get  a  whole  new  set  for  the  old 
ones.' 
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*  You  do  n't  say  so  ;  well,  I  will  sleep  on  it.'  And  I  did  sleep  on  it, 
and  the  next  morning  took  an  old  piece  of  newspaper  and  wrapped  up 
the  broken  spoons,  together  with  three  or  four  that  had  the  marks  of 
children's  teeth  in  them,  took  them  down  to  our  Tillage  watch- 
maker, and  made  a  trade.  I  got  ten  beaatiful-looking  spoons,  with 
beaded  handles  (came  near  getting  a  dozen)  all  nicely  wrapped  up  in 
blue  tissue  paper.  Went  home  to  dinner,  gave  them  to  the  house- 
keeper. The  next  I  saw  of  them  was  on  the  tea-table.  The  handles 
were  short,  and  they  seemed  to  me,  as  I  balanced  them,  to  be  rather 
light.  I  was  just  going  to  say  something  when  the  house-keeper  (who 
always  comes  in  at  the  wrong  time)  says : '  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  now 
those  spoons  are  something  fit  for  a  tea-drinking ;  only  look  how  they 
shine.' 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  new  spoons  do  shine ;  but  if  ever  we 
have  a  sale  of  silver-ware,  don't  you  buy  those  spoons  —  that 's  all. 
It 's  the  last  trade  of  old  silver  I  shall  ever  make ;  and  if  I  did  not 
know  for  a  certainty  that  ere  this  every  thing  is  melted  down,  I 
would  at  least  make  an  effort  to  get  back  those  with  the  marks  of  the 
children's  teeth  on  them.  ...  I  have  just  read  over  the  last  part 
of  this  to  my  eldest  little  girl  —  the  one  that  has  to  come  into  the 
house.    What  do  you  think  she  says  ? 

*  Why,  papa,  perhaps  they  were  not  marks  of  children's  teeth.  I 
have  often  kngwn  grandmother,  after  washing  up  the  breakfast-things, 
forget  to  take  a  spoon  out  of  the  tub,  and  so  it  gets  into  the  pail  by 
the  back-door,  and  Richard  finds  it  up  in  the  trough  behind  the  bam.' 

*  Well,  really  now  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  who  ever  heard  of 
pigs  eating  silver  spoons  ? ' 

*  No ;  but,  papa,  they  may  have  made  the  marks  in  them.' 

'  It  can't  be  possible,  my  daughter.  Those  spoons  were  bought 
when  your  grandmother  was  a  little  girl ;  and  she  has  oft^en  told  me 
that  whenever  she  was  cross  or  fretful,  her  nurse  used  to  give  her  a 
silver  spoon  to  play  with.  Why,  those  were  days  when  all  little  boys 
and  girls  were  '  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouth.'  They  did  n't 
have  any  gutta-percha  dolls  in  those  days.  They  always  quieted  child- 
ren with  a  silver  spoon.' 

^  Well  now,  papa,  that  may  all  be  true,  but,  as  you  say,  it  was  be- 
fore my  time.  I  am  very  certain  nobody  ever  quieted  me  with  a 
diver  spoon.' 


BOMETHIKO     ABOUT     A     DOO. 


More  than  a  week  ago  I  promised  to  tell  the  children  something 
about  the  death  of  the  dog,  but  you  remember  Kate  came  in  and  in- 
terrupted me*    Now  I  will  just  run  down-stairs  and  see  where  they 
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are,  and  what  they  are  doing.  •  •  .  I  found  them  perched  ap  on 
the  old-faahioned  80& ;  one  was  holding  with  both  her  hands  a  great 
big  map,  while  the  other  was  reading  questions  out  of  a  book ;  and 
their  good  aunt  (like  herself)  was  sitting  in  between,  holding  the 
candle ;  so  I  settled  myself  down  in  the  rocking-chair  with  the  mo^ 
perfect  assurance  that  among  the  three  a  correct  answer  wpold  be  ar- 
rived  at,  and  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  girls  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  Agoing  up  head '  in  the  morning.  While  they  are  conviag 
over  their  lesson,  I  rock  backward  and  forward  in  the  chair,  wonder- 
ing why  the  other  evening  I  did  n't  make  Elate  wait  till  I  had  told 
them  something  about  the  dog.    .    .    • 

That  dog  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  household ;  he  always  came 
when  I  called  him,  and  always  did  as  I  told  him.  He  was  the  same 
one  I  used  to  meet,  all  wet  and  dragly,  sitting  on  the  platform  at  the 
station-house.   Whenever  that  dog  was  wet  and  dirty,  I  always  fonnd 

the  children  and at  the  station :  he  had  been  jumping  off  the 

dock  and  bringing  in  pieces  of  chip ;  he  had  been  tossed  up  and  down 
by  steam-boat  waves,  and  then  had  come  up  on  the  beach  and  rolled 
all  over  in  the  sand :  perhaps  he  thought  he  was  deanmg  himself  but 

he  was  very  much  mistaken.    After  leaving  T we  used  to  go  into 

the  baggage-car  to  look  after  our  baskets;  as  we  neared  our  station 
I  would  lean  out  of  the  sliding-door  to  see  if  the  dog  was  waiting :  if 
he  was,  and  looked  very  dean — which  was  sometim^  the  case  — 
then  I  knew  I  must  wait  for  my  welcome ;  so  patting  him  on  the 
head  and  giving  him  the  basket  to  carry,  we  would  take  the  ^  short 
cut'  up  the  bank,  and  coming  in  by  the  back-door,  find  the  tea-table 
all  set,  and  the  two  children  waiting  for  us.  Then  little  hands  again 
patted  the  dog  on  the  head  because  he  had  brought  up  the  basket,  and 
little  pouting  lips  kissed  papa,  because  he  had  come  up  safe  in  *  the 
raOroad  train.'  •  .  .  Then  hearing  my  voice,  there  came  running 
down  the  stairs,  all  bright  in  her  joyousness — no  matter  —  that 
meeting,  after  coming  up  from  am6ng  the  noise  of  carts,  is  not  even 
for  these  *  Remembrances.' 

•  •  •  «  •  •  • 

The  dog  I  have  been  talking  about  is  the  same  one  the  children 
threw  the  sticks  to  in  the  river.  He  is  the  same  one  that  refused  to 
go  into  the  house  with  the  angel :  he  is  the  same  one  I  told  you  we 
had  to  take  away  from  her  door :  the  same  one  that  went  up  to  the 
cemetery  with  me,  and  after  smelling  all  round  the  earth-mound,  lay 
down  on  it,  and  when  I  wanted  to  lock  the  gate,  would  not  come 
away  until  I  went  in  and  tied  my  handkerchief  round  the  brass  collar 
on  his  neck. 

That  dog  is  dead ! 

There 's  nothing  left  of  him,  unless  it 's  the  brass  collar  hanging  up 
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over  my  looking-glass.  I  have  now  got  two  other  dogs :  that 
brass  collar  fits  one  of  them  exactly,  but  he  can^t  have  it  —  it 's  a  part 
and  parcel  of  these  ^  remembrances.'  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  this 
dog)  he  was  lying  by  a  doctor's  gig  in  Thirteenth-street.  I  wanted  to 
see  the  doctor,  but  the  dog  did  n't  seem  to  think  it  was  necessary ; 
after  a  while  we  settled  matters,  and  went  into  the  doctor's  ofSce  to- 
gether. Just  as  I  was  about  leaving,  the  doctor  says  to  me :  ^  By-the- 
by,  do  you  see  that  dog  ? ' 

I  told  him  yes,  I  saw  the  dog. 

Said  he :  *  Do  you  know  what 's  the  matter  with  that  dog  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,'  I  said,  *  I  do  n't.' 

*  My  Christian  friend,'  said  the  doctor,  *  that  dog  wants  country 
air.' 

So  it  happened  the  dog  and  I  went  up  together  in  the  five  o'clock 
train.  The  doctor  never  asked  me  for  him  afterward,  so  we  claimed 
him  by  right  of  possession. 

If  the  doctor  had  kept  that  dog,  he  never  would  have  known  what 
he  died  of. 

Doctor,  that  dog  died  of  grief.  You  may  believe  it  or  disbelieve 
it  as  you  choose.  I  know  it.  He  was  continually  going  away  firom 
home;  I  knew  just  where  to  go  to  find  him,  but  I  didn't  go  there. 
There  were  two  rooms  in  the  house  that  he  never  would  go  into : 
the  one  was  the  room  off  the  hall,  where  they  put  the  coffin  and  the 
flowers ;  and  the  other  was  the  room  up-stairs,  looking  over  toward 
the  Palisades. 

Remember,  she  who  loved  the  dog  died  in  the  winter-time.  .  •  • 
One  morning,  coming  down  to  the  break&st-room,  and  looking  out 
on  the  snow  that  had  fallen  in  the  night,  I  saw  the  dog  quietly  lying 
among  the  straw-covered  roses.  I  knew  how  much  he  liked  the  cold 
and  snow,  and  thought  how  happy  he  must  be ;  so  I  eat  my  breakfast, 
and  passing  out,  stopped  to  pat  him,  as  I  always  did  on  my  way  to 
the  cars.  He  was  dead  I  I  waited  for  the  next  train.  Did  I  do 
wrong  to  bury  him  decently  ?  The  little  girls  and  I  know  just  where 
the  grave  is ;  they  know  whom  the  brass  collar  belongs  to  that  hangs 
up  over  my  looking-glass.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  I  had  finished 
reading  to  them  iA  my  room,  the  youngest  one  took  her  thimib  out 
of  her  mouth  and  sidd,  pointing  up :  *  Papa,  did  n't  you  once  say  that 
that  collar  would  just  fit  the  *  Colonel  ? ' ' 

*  Yes,  dear.' 

*  Well  he  must  not  have  it ;  it 's  Watch's  collar.' 

The  children  had  to  leam  some  other  lesson  after  they  had  finished 
their  geography ;  and  so,  instead  of  telling  this  story  to  them,  I  find 
I  have  been  telling  it  to  you. 
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I  uvED  with  Nature  alon«  one  day, 

And  sought  to  diacem  the  sound 
That  murmured  up  from  the  growing  shrub 

And  leafy  tongues  around ; 
The  field-bell  opened  her  yellow  hood, 

To  let  me  look  in  her  eye, 
And  the  daffodils  lifted  their  heads  to  bow^ 

Whenever  I  sauntered  by ; 
The  faintest  noise,  of  a  signing  breath, 

From  the  heart  of  the  rose  came  up, 
And  I  bent  my  ear  to  the  musical  hum 

In  the  blue-belTs  drooping  cup ; 
I  gave  my  cheek  to  thdr  cool  caress, 

And  they  stooped  so  near  the  sod. 
That  I  knew  by  the  daisy's  tearful  eye, 

They  whispered  together  of  Qod. 

I  walked  in  the  woodland's  solemn  shade, 

Where  gums  and  dew-drops  drip ; 
Where  mosses  embrace  the  dead  old  trees. 

And  kiss  with  a  clinging  lip ; 
The  brare  old  oak  —  the  monarch  oak, 

Swung  forward  his  giant  arm. 
While  the  infant  trees,  at  his  gesture  wide, 

Waved  shivering  with  alarm : 
They  knew,  perhaps,  that  a  mighty  theme 

Their  forest-king  had  stirred. 
And  stiff  and  solemn  the  hemlocks  stood, 

As  if  they,  too,  had  heard ; 
The  tasselled  pine,  with  a  trunbling  moan. 

Reeled  forward  and  back  in  the  air. 
And  threw  her  quivering  fingers  up 

To  the  sky,  as  if  in  prayer : 
Then  my  quick  ear  oped  to  the  strange  refrain. 

Around  the  path  I  trod. 
And  I  caught  a  note  ere  it  closed  again ; 

And  the  word  I  heard  was  *  God.' 

I  tarried  for  rest  in  a  valley  green, 

Where  fluttered  the  wayward  gale; 
And  out  from  the  dark  green  thicket's  shade, 

Came  down  the  wind-god's  wmil ; 
The  breese  died  sobbing  upon  my  brow, 

Then  started  to  life  again. 
And  hurried  away  to  the  sleeking  hills, 

To  groan  with  a  secret  pain : 
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It  shouted  hoftrse  to  the  mountainB  old, 

And  the  mountains  answered  hack ;  . 
But  the  song  grew  sweetly  low  and  mild, 

As  it  neared  the  valley^s  track : 
Then  it  came  like  an  angeUs  breath  to  me» 

And  fiunting  down  to  the  sod, 
It  sighed  a  hymn  on  the  doTer's  neck, 

But  an  that  I  heard  was— 'Gon.' 

I  walked  by  the  sea,  the  tinted  sea^ 

Where  the  ships  go  floating  by ; 
The  calm  old  Ocean  lay  on  his  back. 

To  smile  in  the  &ce  of  the  sky. 
But  a  sound  came  up  from  the  caves  low  down, 

And  he  trembled  all  oyer  with  joy, 
And  shook  and  danced,  that  old  gray  Sea, 

As  though  he  were 'only  a  boy : 
He  hurried  past  the  beautiful  isles, 

And  tossed  like  a  bubble  the  ships, 
In  his  haste  to  kiss  the  virgin  beach 

With  his  blue  and  foamiag  lips : 
Then  the  Storm  arose,  and  with  blackened  wings^ 

Sat  brooding  over  the  main ; 
Till  the  wakened  Sea,  the  monster  Sea^ 

I  oould  hear  him  wild  complain : 
Then  they  joined  in  one,  the  dark-winged  Storm, 

And  the  Sea  with  texrible  roar. 
And  the  white-haired  waves,  grown  gray  in  an  hour. 

Fell  swooning  back  to  the  shore. 
But  the  cloudy  monarch  was  blanched  with  dread. 

And  quuled  at  the  Ocean^s  frown ; 
So  slowly  lifting  his  wide  wings  up, 

With  tear-drops  glittering  down. 
He  floated  away,  with  a  sweet,  sad  voice, 

To  his  mistress  in  the  west; 
While  Ocean  lay,  with  a  murmur,  down 

On  his  jewelled  floor  to  rest: 
Then  a  still  small  voice  from  the  coral  hall. 

Where  the  sea-nymphs*  feet  had  trod. 
Trembled  up  through  the  dimpling,  purple  wave, 

And  chanted  to  me  of  €K>d  ! 

I  watched  the  Night  in  her  dark  gray  barge. 

When  the  worid  was  fiuit  asleep, 
Sail  proudly  up  from  the  lonely  east^ 

Across  heaven^s  glittering  deep. 
The  Moon  was  phshing  the  clouds  aside 

From  her  beautiful,  brilliant  way. 
And  the  stars  were  blinking  and  shining  out| 

As  though  for  a  mere.display :  ^ 
VOL.  LV.  89 
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But  Um  quMDly  Kight»  tlw  hudUj  Night, 

With  her  gndoos,  majestic  brow, 
Th«  Stan  were  forming  a  magical  word 

On  the  front  of  her  gloomy  prow: 
Bat  distant  and  fut  as  that  gimj  barge  was 

From  m J  seat  on  the  mossy  sod, 
I  eould  dimly  trace  the  characters  there, 

And  the  word  that  I  qMiled  was,  'Gon.' 

The  pass-word  of  all  created  tiling 

Was  this  I  had  seen  and  read ; 
From  the  tiniest  blossom  on  earth*B  green  Test, 

To  the  throbbing  stars  o*erfaead: 
Then  I  closed  my  eyes  to  the  world  withonti 

And  silently  gaaed  within. 
To  the  heart*s  dim  cells,  where  the  lamp  of  lore 

Burned  low  in  a  fog  of  sin : 
Then  I  bent  me  down  in  a  griered  surprise, 

TiU  my  forehead  touched  the  sod; 
For  the  harpers  were  few  in  the  human  heart 

That  chanted  to  me  of  Gon. 


TSS      RSCTOR      OW      iLBXSRM'TSM'Sir. 

I SHAXX  neyer  forget  the  time  upon  which  my  eyes  first  fell  upon 
Abemthney  Hall.  The  stage  had  pat  me  down  by  a  nook  in  the  hi^- 
way.  I  felt  weary  and  excited,  and  aeated  myself  upon  the  trunks 
which  the  driver  had  but  a  moment  before  unstrapped  from  the  boot. 
But  the  weariness  all  left  me,  and  the  excitement  changed  to  a  quiet 
calnmess  aa  I  gaxed  on  the  scene  before  me. 

Some  fifty  yards  to  my  right,  embowered  amid  its  little  world  of 
trees,  stood  the  manse.  It  was  a  beautiftil  building :  there  was  no 
definiteness  about  the  style  of  architecture ;  it  simply  seemed  to  be 
the  creation  of  an  exquisite  taste.  There  was  nothing  about  it  sug- 
gestive of  fortification  and  defence,  like  those  of  the  Tudor  or  Eliza- 
bethan styles ;  it  was  neither  of  the  open  Italian  order,  nor  yet  of  the 
modem  pointed  gothic.  It  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
latter,  probably  what  might  be  called  the  Anglo-Italian,  and  a  manse 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artificial  landscape  gardening  in  the  firont, 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  dusky  woo^  and  the  frowning  hills  in  the 
back-ground.  There  was  no  accumulation  of  buttresses  and  gables 
and  turrets,  and  such  other  conceits  that  lower  the  dignity  of  a  house : 
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true  there  were  terraces,  but  they  were  ornamental  accompaniments ; 
they  imparted  an  imposing  breadth  to  the  whole  group  of  buildings. 

The  approach  to  the  house  was  through  a  broad,  extensiye  avenue, 
lined  on  either  side  with  a  variety  of  trees  planted  with  the  most  del* 
icate  attention  to  effect.  I  detected  the  silvery  green  of  the  white 
poplar  mingling  with  the  dark  green  of  the  native  oak,  blended  here 
and  there  with  the  abnormal  tints  of  the  sycamore  and  the  purple 
beech.  The  gardens  glowed  with  the  same  inspiration  of  beauty  and 
taste.  From  where  I  stood,  my  eye  could  not  criticise  their  regular- 
ity ;  but  I  saw  the  outlined  hedges  of  blossoming  hawthorn,  the  flow- 
er-beds encircled  with  their  ribbons  of  box-wood,  and  the  gay  petunia 
flaunting  beside  the  humble  violet  and  the  bee-haunted  thyme. 

I  felt  that  the  spirit  which  presided  over  that  exquisite  blending  ot 
nature  and  art  was  thoroughly  an  artist,  not  simply' of  the  appreci- 
ative, but  of  the  creative  school.  He  was  more  of  ai\  artist  than  the 
painter  on  canvas.  The  latter  commences  with  9l  tabula  rasa ;  his 
pencil  is  subject  to  his  will ;  he  puts  down  a  rock  here  and  a  brooklet 
there,  and  works  in  his  buildings  and  trees  as  taste  may  suggest,  or 
the  laws  of  perspective  demand :  then  he  can  remove  with  the  same 
facility  with  which  he  creates.  The  landscape  gardener  must  accept 
localities  as  he  finds  them ;  he  must  conceal  deformities  and  create 
beauties ;  the  greater  and  more  numerous  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
surttaount,  the  more  superior  to  the  landscape-painter  is  his  taste  and 
genius. 

Beware  of  the  man,  says  some  one,  who  loves  neither  flowers  nor 
children.  There  is  not  simply  a  spedousness  about  that  remark ;  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  truth ;  we  are  conscious  of  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance of  the  caution,  no  matter  how  limited  our  experience.  As  I 
gazQd  upon  the  scene  before  me,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  proprietor 
of  AberHthney  Hall  loved  both  flowers  and  children;  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  refined  sensibilities,  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.  I  had 
come  to  act  as  governess  to  his  children ;  I  had  misgivings  in  refer- 
ence to  my  new  home ;  my  conjectures  of  harshness  and  a  want  of 
appreciation  at  times,  made  me  almost  shrink  away  from  duty.  But  I 
was  satisfied,  and  wholly  at  ease,  as  I  sat  there  upon  the  baggage 
which  made  up  the  sum  of  my  earthly  possessions. 

And  yet  there  was  much  of  regret  connected  with  it;  not  on  ac- 
count of  myself,  but  on  account  of  another.  We  read  that  William 
Morton,  Kane's  friend  and  companion,  stood  alone  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  unfrozen  Polar  Sea  surging  and  rolling  beneath  him.  The 
soul  of  De  Soto,  when  he  first  beheld  the  Mississippi  was  not  touched 
with  half  the  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  dream  of  philosophy  was 
a  reality ;  the  inductions  of  science  a  truth ;  the  open  Polar  Sea  was 
found ! 
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The  chilling  grandeur  of  the  snow,  the  palaces  of  ice,  ideal  Alham- 
bras  glittering  like  a  thousand  stars ;  the  gigantic  stair-ways  of  pearl, 
surmounted  by  the  brilliant  arch  of  the  aurora — but  aboyeall,the 
oppressiveness  of  that  hour  of  solitude  and  silence  —  stirred  his  sotd 
with  a  thousand  kindling  emotions.  But  he  stood  there  alone ;  be 
had  no  friend  to  realize  with  him  that  half-awakening  dream  of  mag^ 
nificence ;  to  whom  he  could  relieve  his  surcharged  heart  by  speech ; 
to  whom  he  could  point  out  this  or  that  object  of  attraction.  The 
oppressiveness  of  his  loneliness  was  like  a  despair ;  it  was  the  struggle 
of  longing  and  regret ;  he  would  even  have  grasped  irreverently  at 
the  ghostly  hand  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  had  he  come  out  from  his  icj 
tomb  to  stand  beside  him  there. 

It  was  something  of  this  regret  that  I  felt  in  my  soul.  My  mind 
went  back  to  the  close,  crowded  city,  with  its  sea  of  heated  roofe, 
noisy  factories,  dusty  streets,  and  interminable  walls  of  masonry.  I 
thought  of  my  sister  Alice,  with  her  dark  spiritual  eyes,  brighter  than 
the  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheeks.  Poor  invalid  child  I  How  I  wished 
that  she  was  standing  beside  me,  feeling  the  same  cool  breeze  inning 
her  brow,  and  gazing  upon  the  same  changing  vistas  of  scenery; 
standing  beside  me  so  that  I  could  talk  to  her  t  But  she  was  not 
there,  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  thought  about  it ;  the  al- 
ver  abele  grew  indistinct,  and  there  was  a  shadowiness  about  the 
blossoming  lilacf  • 

I  was  soon  started  out  of  my  reverie ;  I  heard  voices  in  the  avenne, 
and  in  a  moment  afterward  Mr.  Ashley  reached  out  his  hand  to  me  in 
hb  kind  way,  while  the  servants  shouldered  my  trunks. 

I  read  my  employer  at  a  glance ;  there  was  not  much  individualitj 
necessary  to  do  that.  His  temperament  was  sangume,  with  enough 
of  the  phlegmatic  to  give  him  calmness  and  dignity.  He  was  still  a 
young  man,  well  formed,  and  with  that  intellectual  expression  upon 
his  face  which  comes  to  men  who  read  and  think  much.  His  lips  and 
eyes  betrayed  his  genial  nature  ;  they  would  have  given  their  impres- 
sions of  geniality  to  a  very  child. 

*  He  chatted  gayly  as  we  walked  toward  the  house ;  he  did  so  partly 
to  relieve  me  from  embarrassment,  and  partly  because  it  was  his  na- 
ture ;  perhaps  he  noticed,  too,  that  I  had  been  weeping.  I  already 
felt  as  if  I  had  known  him  for  years.  There  was  no  atmosphere  of 
mocf:-aristocracy  about  him,  repellent  because  so  self  evidently  put  on. 

*  Carrie,'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  ere  we  reached  the  hall-door,  *  this  is  your 
new  teaoher.* 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  from  behind  a  cluster  of  China  lilacs  a 
beautiful  child  of  ten  summers.  She  had  an  abundance  of  dark  hair, 
with  eyes  from  the  brilliancy  of  which  nothing  could  detract  but  their 
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shyness,  while  her  figure  was  the  very  personification  of  grace.    She 
sprang  forward  and  caught  my  hand. 

*  Oh !  I  shall  like  you  very  much,'  she  cried. 

My  heart  throbbed  wildly  as  I  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  white 
forehead. 
^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that/  I  replied. 

*  Carrie  is  both  warm  and  impulsive  in  her  friendships,'  said  Mr. 
Ashley.    There  was  a  calm,  steady  look  in  his  gray  eyes. 

*  I  thought  you  were  a  great,  lank  woman,  with  such  eyes  as  make 
one  shudder,  and  with  a  mole  on  your  nose,'  continued  the  child. 

I  laughed  at  that,  and  patted  her  on  the  cheek.  Mr.  Ashley  led 
the  way  into  the  sitting-room.    Carrie  still  clung  to  me. 

*  What  is  your  name  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Jenny  Gray.' 

*  So !  I  like  that.  You  won't  make  roe  call  you  Mua  Gray,  will 
you  ?  But  I  must  n't  ask  so  many  questions ;  only  I  want  you  to  see 
Fred.' 

She  left  the  room,  returning  in  a  minute  or  two  with  her  brother. 
I  was  soon  upon  social  terms  with  him.  He  closely  resembled  his 
father  —  had  the  same  light,  curling  hair,  calm  gray  eyes,  and  expres- 
sive lips.  He  was  not  so  talkative  as  Carrie ;  he  was  more  thought- 
ful and  reserved,  more  observing  and  less  impulsive. 

I  was  in  due  time  thoroughly  installed  in  my  new  home.  I  had 
much  to  bless  my  Heavenly  Father  for ;  my  lines  were  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  The  summer  went  by,  and  the  winter,  in  the  same 
quiet,  steady,  happy  way.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  about  my 
duties  at  Abemthney  Hall,  my  tutorship  of  those  lovely  children,  and 
how  in  beautifying  their  lives,  my  own  grew  beautiful.  It  is  with  the 
new  awakening,  the  new  El  Dorado  of  my  companionship,  my  inti- 
macy with  the  Rector,  that  I  have  to  do. 

He  was  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  on  the  morning  that  Mr. 
Ashley  introduced  me  to  him.  He  turned  round,  nodded  gravely, 
and  then  gazed  out  of  the  window  as  abstractedly  as  before.  I  was 
not  piqued  at  that ;  I  am  not  proud,  and  (so  my  friends  tell  me)  put 
too  low  an  estimate  upon  myself.  Though  his  survey  of  me  was  not 
a  leisurely  one,  I  knew  that  he  had  already  divined  as  much  of  my 
life  and  character  as  a  less  penetrating  man  would  have  learned  )n  a 
week.  It  took  me  that  long  to  engage  him  even  in  the  most  inciden- 
tal conversation. 

He  was  a  sedate,  even-tempered  man ;  he  was  often  g^ven  to  fits  of 
absent-mindedness,  and  from  this  I  learned  Umt  there  was  some  great 
sorrow  in  his  soul.  It  was  only  in  the  pulpit  that  he  proved  himself 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  an  analytical  reasoner,  subject 
to  bursts  of  the  most  captivating  eloquence,  and  strong  in  the  yearn- 
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ing  for  the  salyation  of  his  fellow-men.  The  light  seemed  to  go  oat 
of  his  eyes,  and  the  spiritDal  glory  oat  of  his  face,  so  soon  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  pulpit.  Few  stepped  into  the  aisles  to  grasp  him 
by  the  hand ;  they  simply  bowed  their  heads,  with  the  memory  of 
the  recently  spoken  words  of  trathfulness  in  their  seals,  and  a  sort  of 
sympathy  for  the  secret  sorrowfalness  which  raised  him  above  the 
plane  of  their  oompanionship. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  he  took  a  deeper  interest  in  me ;  when 
his  eyes  would  neglect  his  book  to  follow  me  around  the  room ;  when 
he  would  meet  me  with  a  nosegay,  or  ask  me  to  stroll  with  him 
through  the  gardens.  I  found  him  a  more  agreeable  companion  than 
I  had  supposed  him  to  be;  he  would  come  out  of  that  halMreamy 
lethargy  in  which  he  seemed  to  sit,  and  converse  as  if  he  thought  and 
felt  like  other  men.  I  must  say  that  he  even  became  communicative ; 
he  spoke  less  reservedly  and  less  spasmodically.  At  first  I  conversed 
and  he  listened ;  but  by  degrees,  and  anconscioasly,  as  it  were,  oar 
positions  became  reversed.  Then  it  was  that  I  stood  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  new  El  Dorado  in  the  world  of  thought.  It  was  some- 
thing grand  to  sit  at  his  feet,  a  quiet  impressible  pupil. 

I  must  say  it  sooner  or  later,  and  so  I  will  say  it  now :  I  loved  him ! 
Yes,  warmly,  fervently,  passionately.  I  did  not  know  whether  my 
love  was  reciprocated,  neither  did  I  care.  The  knowledge  of  the 
deep  love  in  my  own  heart  was  enough  for  me  to  dwell  upon  at  any 
one  time.  To  be  sure,  his  eyes  at  times  warmed  ap  with  a  beaatilal 
light,  and  he  would  exhibit  the  most  earnest  solicitude  for  a  tem- 
porary ache  or  illness ;  but  beyond  this  I  observed  nothmg.  He  did 
not  speak  of  love ;  what  I  had  noticed  might  have  been  merely  occa- 
sioned by  his  strong  friendship  for  me. 

I  was  one  day  reading  Goethe's  *  Dichtung  and  Wahrheit,'  (Poetry 
and  Truth.)     Mr.  Jackson  observed  the  work  in  my  hands. 

*  Is  Goethe  a  &vorite  of  yours  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Very  much  so,'  I  replied. 

*  His  works  have  never  been  fiiithfully  transbted,  and  least  of  all, 
the  one  you  are  now  reading.  It  is  not  even  second-handed ;  it  is 
what  Mrs.  Austin  called  *  a  bad  translation  of  a  very  bad  French  trans- 
lation.' Two  elements  enter  into  every  translation ;  the  author  and 
the  translator.  Thus,  Hoole's  ^Ariosto'  is  nearer  to  Hoole  than  to 
Ariosto.  So  in  Pope's  *  Homer ; '  the  Greek  is  nothing,  the  English- 
man every  thing.  Translations  have  been  called  pressed  flowers :  if 
you  want  to  enjoy  Goethe  in  all  his  freshness  and  fragrance,  you  must 
go  to  the  original.  In  no  other  way  will  you  be  able  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  him.' 

'  Do  you  understand  German,  Mr.  Jackson  ? '  I  asked. 
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^  I  hare  been  told  that  I  am  a  perfect  master  of  the  language.  I 
have  Goethe's  works  in  mj  library.    You  must  study  (German.' 

Well,  I  mastered  German ;  the  study  was  a  pleasure  and  a  recrea- 
tion :  I  caught  ihh  inspiration  from  the  very  lips,  as  it  were,  of  Goethe 
rand  Heine  and  Schiller.  I  learned,  too,  the  truthfulness  of  Cole- 
ridge's definition  of  genius — that  it  consists  in  carrying  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  child  into  maturer  years.  Men  of  true  genius  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  first  simple  impressions  of  common  things.  They  are 
content  to  wonder,  and  smile,  and  admire,  just  as  they  did  when  they 
were  children ;  it  is  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  all  sweet  influences. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  write  poetry  for  angels  or  saints,  but  for 
men ;  for  men  who  work  and  think  and  suffer.  He  who  is  to  photo- 
graph humanity,  must  at  least  be  able  to  stand  on  a  common  level 
with  it,  and  by  his  many  sympathies  enrich  his  special  experience  with 
all  that  is  universal.  Poetry  is  the  music  of  truth ;  and  let  it  come 
through  what  medium  it  may,  it  is  always  musical  while  it  is  true. 

But  that  literary  feast  also  became  a  *  Liebesmahl : '  to  conjugate  the 
verb  *  to  love '  in  that  rich,  full,  sonorous  dialect,  was  less  easy  than  to 
give  it  reality,  an  active  transitiveness.  I  learned  to  love  the  German, 
but  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Rector,  more. 

Well,  time  brought  with  it  its  changes.  The  invalid  Alice  died ; 
she  is  waiting  for  me  beside  those  ever-shining  gates :  Mr.  Jackson 
became  more  and  more  endeared  to  his  people  and  to  me ;  his  moodi- 
ness went  away  from  him.  Fred  grew  toward  the  stature  of  his  man- 
hood, a  kind,  sterling,  tractable  child ;  while  the  angel  Carrie  grew 
still  more  beautiful  to  me  in  that  childish  truthfulness  which  will  light 
her  to  the  grave.  To  couple  her  name,  the  memory  of  her  virtues, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  godliness  of  her  life,  with  the  tomb,  was 
to  rob  the  latter  of  all  its  shadowiness  and  dread ! 

At  last  it  came  as  it  was  to  be.  Mr.  Jackson  spoke  to  me  of  love. 
It  was  on  a  cold,  starlit  night  in  March.  We  were  standing  by  one 
of  the  broad  windows,  looking  out  upon  the  landscape,  which  was 
beautiful  still,  though  clothed  in  the  dreariness  of  winter. 

*  Jenny,'  he  commenced,  half-sorrowfully,  ^  I  am  about  to  say  some- 
thing that  may  lower  me  very  much  in  your  estimation,  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  It  has  been  in  my  heart  for  many  weeks ;  it  has  wrapped  it 
like  the  landscape  before  us,  in  all  the  chilliness  of  winter.  Whether 
what  I  may  say  will  bring  sunshine  and  spring,  or  leave  me  still  stand- 
ing an  Ishmael  in  this  desert  of  my  life,  I  cannot  tell.' 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  I  thought  I  heard  my  heart  beat  in  that 
stillness.    I  had  a  consciousness  of  what  was  coming. 

*  Go  on,  Leonard,'  I  said  ;  '  let  me  be  Hagar  to  you.' 

*  No !  no  I '  he  cried,  with  considerable  vehemence ;  *  you  must  be 
more ;  you  must  be  my  Rebecca  —  my  Leah ! ' 
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*  I  will  be  any  thing  you  wish,'  I  smd. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  calmness  with  which  I  said  that ;  I  was  not 
surprised  that  I  was  thoroughly  happy.  He  took  me  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me  passionately. 

*  We  love  each  other,  Jenny.' 

Thb  was  said  so  slowly,  so  measuredly,  that  it  caused  me  to  look 
up  into  his  face. 

*  We  have  loved  each  other  for  a  long  while,  Leonard.  I  am  very, 
very  happy  I  IIow  could  you  possibly  lower  yourself  in  my  estima 
tion  by  such  an  avowal?  How  I  wish  that  words  of  mine  could  re- 
store the  summer  in  your  heart.' 

^  It  may  never  be,  dearest  Jenny.  I  am  like  a  blasted  pine  iqwn  a 
dreary  heath ;  a  Pariah,  more  of  an  outcast  from  his  own  soul  than 
from  the  world  withouft  In  this  hour  you  will  curse  me,  Jenny,  just 
as  I  shall  curse  myself;  in  this  hour  I  may  sear  your  heart  justaa 
mine  has  been  seared,  turn  it  to  stone,  just  as  mine  has  been 
turned;  it  is  the  hour  of  my  sin,  and  I  shrink  away  from  the 
consciousness  I  have  of  the  purity  of  your  inner  life.  Jenny,  I 
have  loved  you  long  and  well ;  the  passion  swells  my  veins  with  fire 
while  I  spesJ^.  My  companionship  with  you  has  taught  me  mnch; 
much  of  hope,  and  &ith,  and  love.  God  does  not  create  the  intelli- 
gent mind  with  its  powers  and  faculties  fully  formed  at  the  beginnmg, 
with  all  the  principles  of  truth  apparent  to  thought,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  experience  enfolded  in  its  consciousness.  He  creates  it  in&n- 
tile.  He  makes  the  very  commencement  of  its  being  dependent  upon 
others.  And  then  he  leaves  the  forces  that  are  lodged  in  it,  and  that 
are  innately  prophetic  of  a  future,  to  be  unfolded,  trained,  and  ma- 
tured by  the  action  of  other  minds,  manifested  in  speech  or  boob; 
by  the  exercise  of  thought,  by  the  ministry  of  experience,  above  all  by 
contact  with  effort  and  disappointment.  I  have  learned  more  by  my 
companionship,  with  you,  by  the  action  of  your  mind,  than  by  effort^ 
and  suffering,  and  experience  combined.  But  why  should  I  speak  of 
this  ?  I  have  told  you  that  I  love  you — that  is  very  sweet ;  what  I 
have  to  add  is  very,  very  bitter.    Jenny,  you  can  never  be  my  wife!' 

His  fece  was  very  white ;  there  was  a  duU,  icy  glare  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  perceptible  shudder  passed  over  him.  Perhaps  we  were  alike  af- 
fected, and  alike  manifested  it.  I  felt  a  sudden  chilliness  in  the  air, 
and  I  caught  at  the  window-hangings  for  support.  I  did  not  speak 
for  a  little  while ;  then  taking  both  his  hands  in  mine  and  looking 
steadfastly  into  his  face,  I  said :  ^  Leonard,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 
Why  can  I  not  be  your  wife  ?  * 

He  took  my  arms  and  made  me  put  them  around  his  neck.  Then 
he  said,  in  a  low,  husky  whisper :  *  Jenny,  I  am  married  I ' 

One  quick,  passionate  embrace,  one  long  bummg  kiss,  and  I  was 
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alone.  I  seemed  only  conscious  that  the  rector  had  staggered  across 
the  room,  out  of  the  door.  Oh  I  the  wretchedness  of  that  hour  I  I 
never  thought  that  one's  heart  could  bear  so  much  and  yet  not  break. 
I  felt  ten-fold  more  wretched,  more  unsatisfied,  more  sick  and  tired  of 
life  and  the  world  than  I  did  when  they  laid  a  beloved  mother  in  the 
grave,  and,  later  still,  the  invalid  Alice.  There  were  no  tears  in  my 
eyes ;  it  was  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears.  I  crept  up  to  my  chamber, 
frightened  at  my  own  ghostliness.  I  prayed  for  strength,  that  I  might 
endure ;  for  patience,  that  I  might  wait ;  for  life,  that  I  might  live ! 

Now  I  was  able  to  account  for  many  things  about  the  rector  that 
had  seemed  singular  to  me ;  his  frequent  absence  from  the  parish ;  his 
sullen  moodiness ;  his  alternate  warmth  and  coldness  toward  me.  I 
was  certain  that  he  loved  me  very  much  —  warmly,  passionately. 
Those  words  that  he  had  spoken  had  long  been  burning  in  his  soul ; 
they  must  have  found  vent  sooner  or  later ;  there  are  some  things  that 
the  heart  must  either  be  relieved  of — or  burst. 

Well,  months  went  by,  and  the  winter  set  in  again.  Mr.  Jackson 
ceased  to  be  attentive  to  me,  and  even  avoided  my  society.  It  re- 
quired a  mighty  effort ;  I  could  read  it  in  his  melancholy  eyes,  and 
in  his  more  than  common  restlessness.  In  part,  I  felt  thankful  for  the 
course  of  action  he  had  adopted.  While  it  made  me  admire  him  all 
the  more,  it  also  gave  me  time  to  fortify  my  own  soul,  and  reconcile 
it  to  its  first  great  sorrow. 

I  have  an  incident  of  another  night  in  March  to  relate.  It  was  not 
a  clear,  star-light  night,  though.  It  was  a  dreary,  wintry  night, 
wondering  whether  it  should  relent  into  the  capriciousness  of  April. 
A  disagreeable  rain  was  falling,  one  of  those  wretched  compromises 
between  snow  and  sleet.  I  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire ;  my  pupils 
had  retired  to  bed,  and  Mr.  Ashley  had  gone  to  the  adjoining  village. 

Suddenly  thtf  door  opened,  and  there  entered,  preceded  by  a  gust 
of  wind  almost  visible  in  the  mistiness,  a  young  woman.  She  walked 
straight  up  to  the  grate  and  held  her  hands  over  it,  neither  speaking 
nor  looking  around  her.  It  was  this  silence  which  made  me  feel  so 
uncomfortable ;  a  chilliness  crept  over  me  as  I  gazed  upon  her ;  it  was 
not  the  chilliness  of  the  rain,  but  the  chilliness  of  dread. 

She  was  scantily  attired,  though  a  heavy  blanket,  carelessly  thrown 
around  her,  had  in  a  manner  protected  her  from  the  storm.  Her  hair 
was  dishevelled  and  very  black;  her  face  was  ghostly  white,  and  her 
eyes  dull  and  ghastly,  like  those  of  a  drowned  person  when  they  are 
found  open. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  afraid  of  her ;  she  seemed  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  there  was  an  air  of  refinement  about  her  that  told  of  better 
days. 

^  It  is  cold,'  I  sidd. 
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She  turned  around  and  bent  her  eyes  upon  me ;  Jko^  flashed;  before 
they  were  bo  icy,  but  now  how  they  blazed  t 

*  Who  said  it  was  cold  ? '  she  asked  fiercely. 

*  I  did,'  I  replied,  in  a  mild  tone,  though  I  was  conscious  that  I 
trembled. 

*  You,  eh  ?  Well,  it 's  nothing  to  you  or  to  me  if  it  U  cold !  Who 
makes  it  cold  ?  It  is  a  nice  night  to  those  who  never  get  out  into  any 
night  at  all ! 

'  How  bright  th«  &ffoto  in  this  little  hol« 
BUm  on  the  hearth,  and  warm  the  pictured  wmll ! ' 

Did  Campbell  say  that  ?  Well,  there  are  no  *  pleasures  of  hope '  for 
me;  I  have  no  hope.  What  makes  you  stare  at  me  so.'  Bat  I 
ought  n't  to  speak  so  gruffly ;  you  are  a  woman,  and  may  help  me. 
Tell  me,  do  you  think  me  crazy  ? » 

I  did  not  answer  directly ;  it  required  an  evasive  answer,  and  one 
so  framed  that  she  could  not  detect  that  it  was  such.  I  still  kept  my 
eyes  upon  her,  and  said  quietly :  *  Who  said  that  you  were  crazy  ? 
Take  a  chair :  I  want  to  talk  with  you.' 

*  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  Just  like  I  answered  you  awhile  ago.  Well,  I  an't 
crazy,  though  they  s$iy  I  am.  I  have  just  broke  out  of  the  mad-house. 
Ah !  I  am  a  good  hand  at  stratagem !    There  now,  send  me  back  I ' 

*  You  need  not  fear  me.  I  have  no  reason  for  sending  you  any 
where.    You  can  stay  here ;  you  are  no  more  crazy  than  I  am.' 

A  warm  light  came  into  her  eyes  at  those  words,  and  with  a  little 
persuasion  I  got  her  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  where  she  soon  sank  into 
a  slumber.  My  thoughts  were  varied  as  I  gazed  into  that  face,  pale 
and  care-worn,  yet  beautiful  still,  and  framed  in  with  its  wealth  of 
raven  hur.  My  life  had  been  a  life  of  toil  and  struggling  and  suffer- 
ing ;  one  by  one  my  relatives  had  passed  into  the  shaaowy  tomb,  and 
just  then  there  was  a  great  sorrow  brooding  in  my  heart ;  but  I  felt 
thankful  that,  amid  all,  God  had  still  vouchsafed  unto  me  my  reason. 
A  prayer  went  up  in  that  lone,  quiet  room ;  the  wind  still  howled  dis- 
mally without,  but  there  was  a  calmness  in  my  heart.  I  parted  the 
hair  from  her  white  forehead,  and  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I 
watched  her  low,  childish  breathing. 

She  remained  prostrated  a  week,  subject  to  attacks  of  insanity  that 
at  times  really  frightened  us.  Mr.  Ashley  took  as  much  interest  in 
her  as  I  did,  and  the  children  often  stole  up  to  her  room  during  the 
day-time  to  ask  how  the  strange  woman  with  the  white  face  was,  just 
as  if  the  faces  of  other  women  were  not  white. 

In  a  week  from  the  night  upon  which  she  came  to  Abemthney 
Hall  she  died.  It  rained  on  that  night,  too ;  if  rained  on  the  day  we 
buried  her;  it  rained  on  the  day* she  was  married,  and  no  doubt  on 
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the  day  she  was  bom.  So  had  been  her  life,  always  listening  to  the 
*  fitful  sighing  of  the  rain ! ' 

The  rector  was  absent  daring  the  time  onr  strange  visitor  was  sick. 
He  retamed  on  the  evening  before  she  was  buried.  I  heard  him 
coming  np  into  the  study.  The  craz};  woman  was  lying  lA  her  shroud 
in  the  room  below,  with  a  calm  serenity  upon  her  face,  and  with  a  few 
choice  hot-house  flowers  looped  among  her  dark  curls.  The  kind 
hands  of  little  Carrie  had  done  that. 

The  rector  was  somewhat  startled  when  he  beheld  me  sitting  in  the 
study  instead  of  Mr.  Ashley.  He  however  reached  out  his  hand  quite 
cordially. 

*  You  seem  troubled,*  I  said. 

*I  have  much  to  trouble  me,  Jenny,'  he  said  sorrowfully;  *  yet  I  am 
still  thankful  that  God  gives  me  strength  to  bear  it  all.  You  have 
been  writing  ? » 

*  Yes,  I  was  writing  to  you ;  it  is  not  necessary  now.  You  are 
wanted  to  officiate  at  a  funeral.' 

^  Is  it  possible  ?    Any  of  the  parishioners  dead  ? ' 

*  No ;  jt  is  a  strange  woman  who  died  here  —  a  crazy  woman.' 

Oh !  how  white  his  face  grew !    He  caught  at  the  table  for  support. 

^  Died  toJiere  f '  he  asked  huskily. 

*Here,  in  the  house,'  I  replied  wonderingly.    *  She  is  lying  in  the  ^ 
parlor,  arrayed  for  the  tomb.' 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  his  eyes  grew  very  much  like  hers 
m  their  vacant  stare ;  then  he  took  up  the  lamp,  forgetting  that  he 
was  leaving  me  in  the  darkness,  and  passed  down-stairs.  I  foUowed 
him,  impelled  by  a  thought  that  made  me  shudder  just  then  because 
it  thrilled  my  veins  with  a  sort  of  pleasure. 

The  rector  was  kneeling  beside  the  corpse,  kissmg  the  cold  lips  and 
murmuring :  *  O  Elsie !  my  wife  I  my  beautiful  one  I ' 

Again  that  thought  flashed  through  my  brain ;  she  was  indeed  the 
rector's  wife,  and  the  thought  would  sooner  shape  into  a  certainty. 
There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat,  but  ere  I  could  turn 
away,  the  rector  saw  me.  He  motioned  me  to  his  side,  but  without 
getting  up  from  his  knees. 

*  What  did  she  tell  you  ? '  he  asked. 

*  She  told  me  nothmg  about  herself  or  the  past.  I  heard  you  call 
her  wife.' 

*  Yes,  she  was  my  wife.  She  is  at  rest  now,  and  it  is  better  for  her 
and  for  me.  No  prayers  need  bo  offered  up  for  a  soul  so  kind  and  so 
good  as  hers  was.' 

He  said  nothing  more  just  then,  which  in  a  manner  surprised  me. 
He  rose  up,  folded  his  arms,  and  gazed  stead&stly  into  the  face  of  the 
dead.    A  scalding  tear  fell  upon  my  hand ;  he  seemed  to  have  for- 
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gotten  that  I  was  near  him,  and  I  stole  ap  into  mj  room  to  weep. 
Bat  in  the  pulpit,  when  he  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  own 
once  beautiful  wife,  he  explamed  it  all.  Many  eyes  filled  with  tears 
then,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  went  out  fiui^her  than  ever  toward 
their  suffermg  pastor. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Insanity  bad  been  here- 
ditary in  the  family  of  the  rector's  wife.  She  knew  it,  but  bad  not 
dared  to  tell  bim  of  it;  the  dread  presentiment  that  she  would 
eventually  &11  a  victim  to  the  horrid  disease,  draped  many  hours  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  joyous  ones,  in  the  blackness  of  night. 

At  last  it  came,  in  the  third  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  poor,  al- 
most heart-broken  rector  was  compelled  to  send  her  to  an  insane 
asylum.  He  visited  ber  often  while  there,  providing  many  comforts 
for  her,  and  leaving  no  means  untried  to  restore  ber. 

Sometimes  she  appeared  perfectly  sane,  meeting  bim  witb  all  tbe 
pleasantry  of  yore,  and  asking  to  be  taken  to  bis  heart  again ;  at  otber 
times  she  would  be  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  charge  bim  witb  tbe 
most  violent  abuses,  and  this  lasted  five  years. 

But  she  was  dead  now ;  she  had  gone  to  ber  home  at  last — to  a 
beautiful  home  decked  with  stars,  and  gorgeous  in  the  unspeakable 
richness  of  Christ. 

^  And  you  and  tbe  rector  were  married  in  tbe  end  ? '  is  tbe  sug- 
gestive query. 

And  very  meekly  yet  contentedly  I  answer:  *We  were.' 


T    H    B        K    I    8    8. 


Tns  lyre  I  bear,  so  sweet  of  sound, 
I  dash  it  on  the  frozen  ground ; 
For  idle  are  its  golden  chords, 
And  vain  of  song  the  buming  words. 


I  kiss  thee.    Let  my  kiss  avail, 
Where  speech  and  music  both  must  fail, 
To  tell  the  love,  that  else  must  be 
A  secret  evermore  from  thee. 
PhUad4lphia,  Apra,  1890. 
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My  friend  Jenks  has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  following  letter  which  he  recently  dispatched  to  his  old  chum  and 
class-mate,  George  Gore.  As  the  reader  may  like  to  know  something 
about  Jenks,  (of  course  he  knows  Gore,)  I  will  give  him  a  short  sketch 
of  his  career.  Jenks  was  a  charity  scholar  in  college.  Being  an  or- 
phan, some  fi-iends  of  the  family,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  in  the 
easiest  way  possible,  begged  a  school  education  for  him ;  in  acquiring 
which,  having  evinced  occasional  gleams  of  aptness  and  some  industry, 
they  next  succeeded  in  getting  him  into  college  as  a  charity  student. 
The  friendship  between  him  and  Gore  grew  out  of  tha  former  taking 
part  with  the  latter  in  a  quarrel  which  Gore  got  into  with  some  of  the 
Grundy  &mily.  Jenks  was  the  best  friend,  but  Gore  the  most  de- 
monstrative one.  They  both  stood  very  fair  in  their  class.  Jenks 
was  the  best  Greek  scholar.  Gore  the  most  subtle  metaphysician.  If 
either  of  them  gave  especial  promise  of  being  good  for  any  thing,  or 
every  thing,  Jenks  was  the  man.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a  good  while 
in  finding  out  for  what  particular  post  in  life  he  was  more  especially 
adapted.  Fortunately,  however,  he  learned,  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  that  a  toll-gate  post  was  the  one  by  which  be  would 
be  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

But  a  wide  and  various  experience  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
make  this  discovery.  After  he  graduated  from  college,  he  studied 
divinity  three  years,  preached  three  months,  and  then  renounced  the 
profession  for  good — for  his  own  good  he  said,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
others.  As  soon  as  the  society  over  which  he  was  settled  got  organ- 
ized on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  that  is,  one  half  of  the  society  op- 
posed to  him,  and  the  other  half  in  his  favor,  he  resigned  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  his  health  was  good 
enough  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  but  that  he  never  could  have 
preserved  it  in  such  a  quarrelsome  position  as  that.  Still,  he  said  no 
society  could  be  kept  alive  long  unless  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
minister  were  very  nearly  equally  divided.  When  he  left  the  pulpit, 
he  became  for  a  time  the  literary  critic  of  a  country  newspaper.  For 
attending  to  this  department  of  the  paper  and  *  doing  the  chores '  of 
the  editor's  &mily,  he  obtained  his  board  and  washing ;  bat  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  a  new  suit  of  olothea  obliged  him  to  hunt  up  some 
more  lucrative  mtuation. 

He  then  taught  school  for  a  time ;  but  the  school-children  having 
become  a  good  deal  attached  to  him,  some  of  the  parents  said,  there 
could  not  be  much  order,  mach  study,  or  much  progress,  where  the 
children  found  the  school  so  pleasant.   For  their  part,  they  recollected 
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that  they  dreaded  the  school-master  as  thej  did  the  evil  one,  and  the 
school-house  as  they  did  the  evil  one^s  dominions.  The  consequence 
was,  he  received  a  rather  sudden  dismissal.  To  continue  the  narratiTe 
in  his  own  words,  he  said :  *  Not  anticipating  so  sudden  an  end  to  mj 
labors  as  teacher,  I  had  got  in  debt  to  the  man  with  whom  I  boarded 
about  forty  dollars,  and  was  to  pay  him  from  my  wages  for  the  next 
term.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  my  welfare,  and  stirred  hitn- 
self  so  zealously  in  my  behalf,  that  at  a  caucus  for  nominating  a  re- 
presentative to  the  General  Court,  so  much  enthusiasm  had  been 
created  in  my  favor  that  I  received  the  nomination.  The  party  to 
which  I  belonged  being  in  the  ascendency,  I  was  elected,  and  in  due 
time  took  my  seat  among  '  the  assembled  wisdom.'  I  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  much  pleasanter  to  contemplate  a  great  political  joke  at  a 
distance  than  to  participate  in  it.  Such  a  view  of  political  matters 
does  better  for  an  outsider  than  for  an  office-holder ;  and  one  term  as 
a  representative  finished  my  political  career. 

*  I  next  purchased  a  movable  daguerreotype  saloon,  and  travelled 
about  the  country  with  that  for  a  time.  This  business  I  was  very  well 
satisfied  with,  but  disliked  moving  away  from  a  place  just  as  I  began 
to  get  attached  to  it.  The  last  place  I  moved  into,  a  fire  occurring 
one  night,  a  man  who  had  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  it  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  was  blowing,  suggested  that 
a  back-fire  might  be  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames.  At 
this  suggestion  half-a-dozen  firemen,  with  a  calmness  and  deliberation 
usual  at  such  times,  rushed  upon  my  portable  home,  and  amid  inartica- 
late  yells  and  such  screams  as  '  Now  then  I '  *  Heave  ahead  there ! ' 
^  Make  room  for  No.  2,'  my  house  was  shoved  up  against  the  burning 
building,  and  was  soon  a  heap  of  ashes.  No  other  buildings  were 
burned  but  mine  and  the  one  where  the  fire  originated.  A  vacancy 
having  occurred  in  this  toll-house  about  that  time,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  place.    The  rest  you  know.' 

Thus  ended  the  narrative  of  my  friend  Jenks.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  creditable  features  in  the  character  of  Gore  that  he  should  hare 
remained  the  persistent  and  &st  friend  of  Jenks,  notwithstanding 
their  paths,  as  they  advanced  in  life,  had  diverged  so  widely. 

*  Deab  Geobgt  :  I  find  that  I  am  all  the  time  overrating  people, 
especially  celebrities  like  yourself.  The  fact  is,  a  prominent,  social 
position  like  that  you  enjoy,  must  tend  to  enervate  the  character. 
Somehow  it  seems  to  make  ro^i  thin-skinned,  at  least  you  seem  to  be 
so.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  doubts  I  have  long  entertained,  whether 
too  gregarious  a  life  is  conducive  to  toughness  of  moral  and  mental 
fibre.  It  has  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  power  which  needs  to  be  very 
much  condensed  in  order  to  give  a  man  substantial,  moral  equip<»8e 
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and  real  intellectual  calibre.  Yon  stand  fire  so  poorly,  that  my  sym- 
paties  have  been  roused  in  your  behalf.  To  be  candid,  I  was  not  a 
little  provoked  at  the  delight  afforded  your  scaly  literary  brethren  by 
the  stone  I  carelessly  tossed  at  you  while  you  were  disportbg  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  a  muddy  stream.  In  contemplating  your  present 
condition,  two  maxims  of  Jean  Paul  commend  themselves  to  my 
notice. 

*  *  Mollify  thy  heart  by  pointing  out  the  sufferings  of  thy  enemy : 
think  of  him  as  of  one  spiritually  sick,  who  deserves  sympathy. 

*  *  Most  men  judge  so  badly :  why  wouldst  thou  be  praised  by  a 
child  ?  No  one  would  respect  thee  in  a  beggar's  coat :  what  is  a  re- 
spect that  is  paid  to  woollen  cloth,  not  to  thee  ? ' 

^I  wear  some  such  sort  of  garment  as  that  spoken  of  above,  though 
it  is  of  very  good  material  and  modem  cut.  K  nobody  respects  me,  I 
am  sorry  for  nobody,  that 's  all. 

*  I  have  mollified  my  heart  a  good  deal  toward  you,  Georgy.  I  am 
afraid  I  evinced  a  more  ungenerous  spirit  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  warrant,  in  declining  to  pitch  into  you  except  on  such 
mercenary  grounds  as  those  I  designated.  But  I  must  confess,  from 
what  poor  means  I  have  of  judging,  that  you  have  displayed  less  phi- 
losophical equanimity  under  a  little  good-natured  banter,  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  you.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  do 
not  believe  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  You  very  plainly 
covet  the  applause  of  'Vanity  Fair.'  Do  you  ever  read  Curtis' '  Poti- 
phar  Papers '  ?  If  you  have  read  that  very  popular  satirical  produc- 
tion, you  certainly  cannot  be  willing  to  make  very  great  sacrifices  in 
the  hope  of  standing  well  with  *  our  best  society.'  The  fact  is,  dear 
Georgy,  you  mix  too  much  with  this  social  excellence  for  your  own 
spiritual  health ;  you  very  naturally  acquire  the  tone  which  prevails 
there,  and  from  all  that  I  could  ever  read  and  learn  about  it,  (I 
have  n't  much  practical  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  may  be  needless  to  say,) 
it  is  not  the  realization  of  the  highest  possible  ideal  tone. 

'  You  will  excuse  me  for  assuming  a  rather  patronizmg  air  toward 
you,  inasmuch  as  I  am  somewhat  older  than  you  are  —  an  advantage, 
however,  which  I  never  allow  another  to  presume  upon  in  his  treat- 
ment of  me  —  and  I  have  had  advantages  \ii  education  which  you 
cannot  boast.  To  be  sure,  these  advantages  may  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  exultingly  enumerated  by  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
when  reproaching  his  son  Samivel  for  his  defeat  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Mulberry  chap.  You  may  affect  to  sneer  at  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion, but,  think  you,  we  should  have  ever  heard  of  Sam  Weller  if  ho 
had  spent  seven  years  at  Oxford  ?  They  would  have  taken  the  humor 
all  out  of  him  in  half  that  time.  Colleges  do  n't  tolerate  humor.  It 
is  unconventional ;   a  thing  of  too  rank  growth  \  it  has  n't  respect 
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enough  for  persons ;  it  sometimes  lacks  refinement ;  it  is  too  spontane- 
ous, hearty,  and  genial  for  the  cold  serenity  and  delicate  sensibility  of 
fastidious  and  elegant  culture.  You  may  say  that  humor  is  none  the 
less  attractive  for  being  refined  instead  of  coarse.  Polish  only  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  diamond  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  oak  stick.  But 
humor  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  in  the  mineral  or  the  T^e- 
table  world.  Tou  spoil  a  Pegasus  when  you  harness  him  to  a  bark* 
mill  or  a  threshing-machine. 

*  If  you  do  n't  like  my  patronizing  tone,  of  course  you  have  a  right 
to  resent  it  in  any  way  you  please ;  I  do  n*t  deny  that  you  have  this 
privilege.  If  you  are  a  wise  man,  you  will  prefer  being  abased  to 
being  praised.  Pray  did  you  never  observe  how  much  more  kindly- 
disposed  your  acquaintances  are  toward  you  when  you  are  the  object 
of  censure  than  when  you  are  the  object  of  praise  ?  Of  course,  the  rea* 
son  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon ;  the  praises  you  receive  mortify 
their  vanity ;  the  abuse  you  receive  gratifies  it.  I  do  n*t  know  wlui 
your  experience  has  been  in  this  way,  but  doubtless  this  observation  his 
been  thrust  upon  you  time  and  again.  I  never  fail  to  give  people  the 
best  opportunity  I  can  to  slight  me  in  a  way  that  will  be  most  gratify- 
ing to  their  vanity ;  they  always  feel  so  much  better  disposed  to  me 
afterward.  The  slight  may  be  unimportant  to  them,  why  should  it  be 
of  any  consequence  to  me  ?  You  may  not  have  supposed  that  I  should 
have  had  any  very  great  superfluity  of  praise  to  comply  of^  yet  I  have 
had  enough  to  alienate  nearly  all  my  relations  from  me,  and  sometimes 
dogs,  I  believe,  would  have  been  set  on  to  me,  if  the  four-legged  brutes 
had  not  had  surer  instincts  than  their  owners  —  if  they  had  not  bad  a 
better  appredation  of  those  who  were  their  master's  fHends  than  their 
masters  themselves  had.  All  on  account  of  being  over-praiaed.  I 
mention  the  circumstance  by  way  of  illustration,  from  philosophical 
motives  only.  I  do  n't  pretend  to  be  much  more  deserving  than 
Aristides  was,  and  do  n't  expect  to  be  much  better  treated !  You  see, 
Georgy,  I  am  a  man  that  hath  had  losses,  and  therefore  I  expect  you 
to  pay  a  greater  regard  to  my  utterances.  Heed  the  admonitions  I 
give  unto  you. 

'  You  write  too  much.  What  necessity  is  there  of  your  having  an 
income  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  half  that  sum  ?  You 
will  finally  write  yourself  into  insanity  like  Southey.  You  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  that  writer  thim  to  any  other  that  I  know  of, 
though  I  think  you  are  superior  to  him.  Too  much  brain  did  not 
cause  Southey 's  insanity,  but  the  over- working  of  a  little  brain.  You 
may  have  a  similar  experience :  I  intend  to  avoid  it.  If  Coleridge's 
and  Southey's  wives  had  continued  the  millinery  business,  and  the 
two  poets  had  opened  a  cheap  (or  dear)  publication  stall  near  them, 
they  could  have  lived  in  a  very  cheap  and  comfortable  manner,  and  it 
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would  have  been  better  for  ail  coDcemed.  If  Southey  had  written  no 
more  than  Coleridge,  the  world  would  have  been  just  as  wise  perhaps. 
Fornishing  material  for  the  outside  of  the  head  is  full  as  agreeable  and 
more  Inorative  employment  than  furnishing  material  for  the  inside. 

*  One  of  my  ideals  of  a  comfortable  and  happy  life  is  a  house  and 
shop  united,  a  small  book-store,  for  instance,  with  the  books  all  paid 
for,  and  no  debts  to  harass  one.  When  there  were  no  customers  in 
the  shop,  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  run  up-stairs  and  kiss  the  baby  or 
its  mother. 

*  As  you  and  I  are  bachelors,  Georgy,  our  characters  have  never 
been  softened  or  hardeaed  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  wedded  joys  or 
domestic  trials  that  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  make  a  full  and  per- 
fect man.  I  do  n't  know  who  the  authority  is  for  Byron's  having  said 
that  *  A  man's  education  was  never  complete  until  he  had  had  a  separa- 
tion from  his  wife.'  As  likely  as  not  he  never  said  it,  though  to  be 
sure  it  is  much  more  characteristic  than  many  remarks  ascribed  to 
him  which  we  know  to  be  genuine.  If  he  had  been  inclined  to  publish 
such  an  assertion,  he  would  not  have  found  a  better  place  to  put  it  in 
than  among  the  following  remarks.  Speaking  of  his  wife,  he  says : 
^  First,  she  refused  me,  then  she  accepted  me,  then  she  separated  her- 
self from  me :  so  much  for  consistency.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  ob- 
loquy and  opprobrium  that  were  cast  upon  my  name  when  our  separa- 
tion was  made  public.  I  once  made  a  list  from  the  journals  of  the 
day  of  the  different  worthies,  ancient  and  modem,  to  whom  I  was 
compared :  I  remember  a  few,  Nero,  Apicius,  Epicurus,  Caligula, 

Heliogabalus,  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  lastly,  the ;  all  my  former 

friends,  even  my  cousin,  Qeorge  Byron,  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  me,  and  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother,  took  my  wife's  part ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  stream  when  it  was  strongest  against  me,  and  can  never  ex- 
pect any  thing  from  me ;  he  shall  never  touch  a  sixpence  of  mine.  I 
was  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of  husbands,  the  most  abandoned  and 
wicked  of  men ;  and  my  wife  as  a  suffering  angel,  an  incarnation  of  all 
the  virtues  and  perfections  of  the  sex.  I  was  abused  in  the  public 
prints,  made  the  common  talk  of  private  companies,  hissed  as  I  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  insulted  in  the  streets,  afraid  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  whence  the  ui^ortunate  Mrs.  Mardyn  had  been  driven  with 
insult.'  ^ 

^  Here  now  was  an  experience  worth  while,  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  a  philosopher  ought  to  have  drawn  the  richest  moral  and 
mental  nutriment  from  it.  To  recur  again  to  Jean  Paul,  another  of 
his  maxims  was :  *  Not  chance,  but  I  am  to  blame  for  my  sufferings.' 
There  are  maxims  more  flattering  to  the  self  love  than  this,  but  hardly 
any  more  safe  to  believe  in. 

If  Byron  had  lived  until  this  time,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  now 
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have  been  a  very  respectable,  conservative  old  gentleman.  He  undo^ 
took  to  sow  a  larger  crop  of  wild  oats  than  he  had  strength  to  harreet, 
and  he  died  in  the  undertaking.  The  same  experience  beM  Bunu. 
If  one  gets  successfully  through  a  geoponical  experience  in  ethics  of 
this  kind,  he  may  have  acquired  moral  strength,  and  he  may  have  re- 
ceived a  moral  taint  from  it  —  more  likely  the  latter.  Ther^ore,&om 
what  little  light  I  have  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  would  advise  all 
young  men  to  dispense  entirely  with  any  such  experience. 

*  Jones  says  you  complain  of  my  provokingly  calm  stupidity,  my 
swaggering  complacency,  my  stilted  composure,  and  wish  that  I  could 
be  flogged  into  the  same  fretting  discontent,  the  same  unhappy  mood 
of  irritation,  which  possesses  you  so  much  of  the  time.  You  are  on* 
charitable,  Oeorgy ;  't  is  a  gift  of  fortune,  this  same  calm  stupidity, 
and  he  is  highly  favored  (flavored  too,  perhaps)  who  has  it.  Home 
says  it  is  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  a  man.  I  should  like 
to  sell,  nevertheless,  one  tenth  of  my  possessions  in  this  line  for  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  I  will  not,  however,  give  up  a  single  ioU  d 
it  except  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

*•  In  speaking  of  some  good-natured  man  the  other  day,  you  caDed 
him  *  impertinently  happy.'  The  remark  at  once  struck  me  as  a  y&j 
felicitous  one.  If  there  is  one  greater  impertinence  than  all  others 
that  an  American  can  be  guilty  of,  it  is  that  of  bdng  haj^y.  Steady, 
uniform,  imperturbable  happiness  is  a  personal  insult  to  an  immeiue 
majority  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  United  States.  An  intelligent 
foreigner  recently  said  that  he  would  not  live  in  this  country  to  own 
it.  *"  What  an  unhappy  people,  if  their  faces  express  their  feeibga,  be 
said.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  streets  that  did  n't  seem  uneasy,  and 
walk  as  if  driven ;  nor  scarcely  a  woman  in  the  house  without  a  care- 
worn and  fidgety  air.' 

'  Tou  very  naturally  added  that  such  impertinent  happiness  as  that 
spoken  of  was  not  compatible  with  what  you  consider  a  proper  selA 
respect.  Of  course  it  is  n't.  You,  Georgy,  are  a  superior  spedmen 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  Grundy  fiunily.  According  to  the  scale 
of  merit  used  by  that  fiimily,  a  Happy  man  must  be  most  emphatieafly 
a  '  Miss  Nancy,'  and  consequently  wholly  without  self-respect  Hie 
man  who  has  the  most  self-respect,  according  to  this  standard,  is  he 
who  sacrifices  all  peace  of  mind,  *  walks  as  if  driven,'  and  pursues  with 
the  most  int^ise  eagerness,  some  popular  shadow.  I  am  a  slow  coadi, 
and  am  not  going  to  engage  in  any  such  scrmb-raoe. 

*•  Your  idea  of  self-respect,  Georgy,  I  think  is  associated  somewhat 
with  a  man's  occupation  and  income.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  di^ 
ferent  fh>m  that  entertained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  respect  for  himself  than  for  uiy  body 
elsev    *  He  said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen«penee  a  week ; 
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few  people  wonid  inqnire  where  he  lodged ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was 
easy  to  say:  *Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  sach  a  place.'  By 'spending 
three-pence  in  a  coffee-house,  be  might  be  for  some  hours  every  day 
in  very  good  company;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on 
bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper.  On  dean-shirt 
days  he  went  abroad  and  pdd  visits.* 

*  Life  is  quite  a  mixed  affair  —  mixed  with  good  and  evD,  poverty 
and  riches,  impertinent  happiness  and  humble  misery,  sense  and  non- 
sense, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  is  an  awful  reality,  nevertheless, 
devoted  chiefly  to  shams.  Never  mind,  Georgy,  let  us  act  well  our 
parts,  however  contemptible  they  may  be.  We  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  performance  will  soon  be  over,  and 
the  gas  shut  off.  Yours,  etc.,  Xujah  Jmib 

*  P.  S. :  As  your  conduct  of  late  has  been  rather  sheepish,  I  desire, 
before  sending  this  o%  to  make  one  more  quotation  from  Jean  Paul, 
weU  calculated  to  meet  your  case,  as  it  pertains  especially  to  sheep. 
He  says : 

*  *  If  you  hold  a  stick  before  the  wether,  so  that  he,  by  necessity, 
leaps  in  passing  you,  and  then  withdraw  your  stick,  the  flock  will 
nevertheless  all  leap  as  he  did;  and  the  thousandth  sheep  shall  be 
found  impetuously  vaulting  over  air,  as  the  first  did  over  an  otherwise 
impassable  barrier,' 

^  Now,  Oeorgy,  you  are  a  sort  of  literary  wether,  and  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  stick  I  good-naturedly  thrust  before  you,  you  have  been 
found  impetuously  vaulting  over  air,  angrily  scrabbling  and  sprawling 
in  the  dirt,  butting  imaginary  objects,  (not  imaginative  ones,)  and  be- 
having in  a  manner  rather  unbecoming  a  well-poised,  self  possessed, 
and  philosophical  wether.  But  what  I  complain  more  especially  o^  is 
that  you  should  cause  a  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less,  old  sheep  and 
young  lambkins  to  go  *  vaulting  over  air,'  thus  wasting  their  strength 
without  any  possible  good  to  them,  and  simply  on  account  of  a 
blunder  you,  their  wether,  committed. 

^  I  always  strive  to  be  magnanimous  enough  to  be  just,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  I  will  therefore  cheerfully  admit  that  in  watching  your 
appearance  as  you  travelled  over  the  two  last  rods  of  this  well-worn 
sheep-path,*  and  entered  the  pasture  where  the  death  of  every  thing 
green  had  been  caused  by  a  hail-storm,  I  was  pleased  with  the  grace 
and  vigor  of  your  movements — they  betokened  unusual  power  and 
elegance — and  I  thought  they  well  entitled  yon  to  the  ovine  leader- 
ship you  enjoy. 

*In  writing  you,  friend  Georgy,  I  always  feel  that  there  is  no  occa- 

*  TBI  path  WM  «  good  deal  worn,  and  it  waa  th«r«for«  mora  dlAcult  for  700  to  appear  to  adran* 
tage  In  It.  Other  wethers  have  often  Uken  their  floeki  orer  It.  A  new  field  wotddThaTi  aflbrded  » 
better  ehanee  for  a  dleplaj  of  fenlna,  in  atriklDg  out  In  a  new  and  original  direction. 
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non  for  my  bebg  guarded  in  what  I  write,  no  need  of  eaiefiillj  wdlgli- 
ing  the  phrases  I  nae.  We  know  each  other  too  wdl  to  take  oiTeiice 
at  any  remarks  either  of  ns  may  make.  Like  Ooethe,  we  hare  no 
time  to  hate  or  be  angry  with  any  one,  onr  thoughts  ran  .in  too 
elevated  a  sphere  for  that ;  bat  it  was  unkind  in  you  not  to  do  me  that 
little  municipal  fisiTor  I  adced  of  you.  a.  j.* 


S   T7   S   ▲  29-  29-  ▲   S. 


Tasai  comes  me  in  a  wafered  note, 

Writ  in  a  dainty  female  hand, 
With  oomptimanti  all  underscored, 

And  neatly  signed  Susakicah  Blakd. 
Th6  writer  aavs  my  pleasant  rhymes 

Hare  caused  her  many  a  hearty  laugh, 
And  in  a  crispy  postscript  asks 

The  feTor  of  my  autograph. 

She  also  sends  a  postage-stam] 

Which  gires  me  tmng  a 
look, 
As  if  she  were  methodical 

In  erery  thing  she  undertook : 
Or  ought  I  rather  to  infer. 

And  neither  giro  nor  take  oifence^ 
That  poet's  signatures  are  worth 

Andean  be  purchased  for  three  cents  1 

If  not,  what  may  your  notion  be, 

In  thus  applying  for  my  name  ? 
Is  it  because  you  *d  haye  me  think 

That  I  am  not  unknown  to  fiune  ? 
If  this  is  what  the  note  implies, 

Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks ; 
But,  let  me  hint  to  Madame  Fams, 

I  'd  rather  stand  weU  with  the  Banks. 

I  know  she  owns  a  pillared  dome 

That  crowns  a  steep  and  lofty  hill : 
Its  picture  in  my  spelling-book 

UauntB  busy  manhood^  memoir  stUl. 
But  ah!  such  real  estate *8  too  high 

For  eren  comer4ots  to  rise, 
And  hers  are  not  the  kind  of  rocks 

To  charm  a  bank-directoi's  eyes. 

An  0Ter«tately  dame  is  she. 
Who  canies,  I  hare  cause  to  know. 

Two  trumpets  —  one  to  hear  withd, 
And  one,  the  longest,  made  to  blow. 


She  *s  predous  hsrd  of  hearine,  toc^ 
And  keeps  the  short  one  at  her  eai 

Wherein  her  suitors  have  to  bawl 
Tremendously  to  make  her  hear. 

And  eren  then  the  one  she  bk»ws 

Emits  at  tfanes  so  feint  a  i 
That  ere  it  readies  Edicts  oeli 

'T  is  in  the  misty  distance  drowned 
It  takes  a  most  stentorian  blast 

To  readi  the  stolid  public's  ears, 
And  so  for  wind  to  fill  thetrump 

She  has  to  husband  hers  for  yeani 

Besides,  I  do  nH  know  «»il  SraAior, 

Nor  whether  you  look  ili  or  weQ: 
If  you  are  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 

Or  neither,  *s  more  than  I  can  telL 
Wherefore,  (excuse  me,)  I  dioold  like, 

Sre  I  Comply  with  your  reqaeat, 
To  see  you  in  your  i 

Orr     * 

Ptthaps  you  11  take  the  trouble,  ma'sm, 

To  aid  me  in  this  little  matter: 
So,  just  to  guard  against  mistakes, 

(For  friends,  you  know,  are  apt  to 
flatter,)  ^ 

I^ease  send  me  your  ilagiist  iwitjuwy 

And  I  csn  guess  from  seeing  that, 
If  you  're  a  charming  wide-awake, 

Or  onlf  an  unoonsdous  flat 

And  if  it  shows  feir  dMck  and  brow, 

Ambrosial  lips  and  laughing  eyes, 
The  autograph  shall  Vbk^  to  light 

In  letters  of  the  hrgest  siae. 
Still,  if  the  picture  protes  a  fright 

I  will  not  altogether  slight  you. 
But  hand  your  note  to  cousin  jIkn, 

And  let  the  hirsute  dandy  write  yoa 

O.  B.O. 
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*  Fbank,  lend  me  your  swallow-tail  coat.' 
'What  for  ?» 

*  Here,'  and  I  tossed  him  a  moderate-sized  card  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwater's  compliments,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Wilkins  on  Friday  ere,  the  thirteenth  instant 
at  eight  o'clock.' 

*  No  doubt  of  it.' 

*  No  doubt  of  what?' 

•Tliat  the  right  of  you  would  please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwaters.' 

*  Probably :  will  you  lend  me  the  coat  ?' 
*Yes,  certainly.' 

Frank  Barnes  and  I  were  disciples  of  JBsculapius,  and  pursu- 
ing our  studies  at  the Medical  College.    We  were  chums  and 

fast  friends :  we  studied  together,  walked  together,  ate  at  the  same 
table,  and  enjoyed  in  common  our  shuck-mattress  and  scanty  quilts. 
We  had  just  finished  our  mid-day  allowance  of  Victuals,'  measured 
according  to  the  boarding-house  rule,  and  called  by  courtesy  and  our 
landlady  '  dinner,'  and  had  lit  our  pipes  for  our  post-prandial  siesta, 
when  the  above  card  was  sent  up  to  me,  and  occasioned  the  remark 
that  opens  this  chapter.  Frank  and  I  were  of  about  the  same  height 
and  weight,  and  his  coat  would  fit  me  exactly :  but  here  the  resem- 
blance ceased  entirely.  Frank,  though  not  foppish  in  the  least,  was 
always  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  and  though  he  seldom  went 
into  society,  always  had  a  complete  suit  of  handsome  clothes.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  I  was  very  fond  of  society,  I  was  very  unfortu- 
nate in  regard  to  my  wardrobe,  and  was  rarely  the  possessor  of  a  re- 
spectable outfit.  I  had  gone  one  moonlight  night  to  the  suburbs, 
with  the  intention  of  serenading  my  adorable  Amelia,  a  young  lady 
educated,  refined  and  polished  according  to  the  most  approved  style, 
but  whose  fiither  was  not  at  all  romantic,  had  a  lamentably  tuneless 
ear,  and  '  did  nt  approve  of  these  here  sareynades ;  thought  young 
men  ought  to  be  in  bed  time  enough  to  get  up  airly  in  the  momin', 
and  not  go  round  howlin'  like  a  pack  o'  painters.'  Notwithstanding 
this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  I  resolved  to  woo  the  fair 
lady  with  a  song,  perhaps  with  two  or  three.  Having  importuned 
her  to  '  Wake,  lady,  wake,'  I  was  respectfully  soliciting  her  to  *  Meet 
me  by  moonlight  alone,'  when  her  fiither  interrupted  the  strain  in  a 
most  inharmonious  manner : 

'  Look  here,  young  man,  pack  up  that  blasted  fiddle,  and  leave 
here !  How  do  you  s'pose  a  man's  goin'  to  sleep  with  such  an  infer- 
nal screechin'  goin'  on  ? ' 
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I  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  his  interrogatory,  bat  muttering,  *  I  go, 
bat  I  retam,*  went.  Vexed  at  sach  a  termination  of  the  afOiir,  I 
WMted  near  by  till  all  was  again  qoiet,  then  went  back,  and  takings  up 
the  thread  of  my  8ong  where  it  bad  been  broken  off^  finished  it. 
Gathering  confidence  as  I  went  on,  I  was  proceeding  to  request  her  to 

*  Come  o'er  the  hills  with  me,'  and  was  picturing  in  glowing  colors  the 

*  sweet  content  of  our  humble,  happy  lot,'  when  whack!  like  a  dis- 
charge from  a  catapult,  a  body  of  unknown  shape  and  dimensions,  bat 
evidently  of  considerable  weight  and  density,  struck  the  fence  near 
me.  Instinctively  divining  that  this  came  from  the  hands  of  the  *  en- 
raged parient,'  and  fearing  lest  he  should  follow  up  his  salute  with  a 
volley,  I  silenced  the  vibrating  guitarstrings,  postponed  the  ^  Grood 
night '  song  eine  die^  (excuse  the  buU,)  and  retreated.  In  my  bastj 
and  not  remarkably  gpracefui  evacuation  of  the  premises,  an  upstart 
nail  in  the  fence  made  an  ugly  right-angled  rent  in  my  best  broad* 
cloth. 

And  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwater  want  to  see  me  Friday  eve :  to- 
day is  Thursday :  too  late  to  get  a  new  garment  made,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  own  impecuniosity.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  was  very  fond  of 
society,  especially  that  of  Amelia,  who  would  certainly  be  at  the 
party,  as  she  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Miss  Georgia  Fitewater. 
So  go  I  must ;  and  as  society  has  decreed  that  a  coat  is  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  apparel  at  a  party,  I  borrowed  Frank's  immacidate 
swallow-tail. 

*  And  Frank,  I  shall  want  your  gaiters,'  as  I  discovered  that  one  of 
mine  showed  a  very  ragged  abrasion  on  the  side,  and  the  other  was 
sadly  run  down  at  the  heel. 

*  Take  'em  along,'  said  he,  and  quietly  went  on  ^  cloud  compelling.' 
But  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  smoke.  I  let  my  pipe  go  out,  called 
Frank  Mrs.  Fitzwater,  and  was  only  recalled  to  my  senses  when  he 
reminded  me  that  my  ^  doeskins '  needed  repairing.  So  I  seized  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  after  many  futile  efforts  succeeded  in  passing 
the  latter  through  the  eye  of  the  former.  I  then  carefully  closed  the 
gaping  fissure,  not  without  tangling  the  thread  several  times,  and  ut- 
tering  several  adjectives  not  very  complimentary  to  the  pantaloons 
and  the  maker  thereof 

'T  were  vain  to  attempt  to  tell  what  horrid  dreams  racked  my  brains 
that  night.  They  were  an  oHapodrida  of  absurd  incongruities.  At 
one  time  I  was  making  my  Balaam  to  Mrs.  Fitzwater,  and  repeating 
the  well-conned  complimentary  speech  to  Miss  Georgia,  when  sud- 
denly the  needle  which  I  inadvertently  had  left  in  my  trowsers,  made 
its  presence  known  in  a  very  indnuating  manner.  At  another,  Mr. 
Fitzwater  was  shaking  my  hand  with  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
extracting  the  pins  with  which  I  had  attempted  to  cobble  the  disinte- 
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grated  coat-tail ;  while  Aroelia^s  father  stood  by  poising  two  bricks 
over  my  devoted  head.  Amelia  looked  charming  in  Frank^s  dress- 
coat  ;  and  Miss  Temperance  Jones,  an  elderly  spinster  who  formerly 
had  *  taught  my  young  idea,'  and  administered  wholesome  correction 
with  her  slipper,  (I  forget  the  number,  it  seemed  Brobdignagian  at 
that  time,)  appeared  at  a  nde-door  armed  with  my  damaged  gaiter. 
This  last  apparition  woke  me,  and  I  lay  feverishly  tossing  till  morn- 
ing. When  morning  came,  I  rose,  but  unrefreshed.  The  day  was 
long  and  weary,  and  I  enjoyed  it  most  miserably.  Evening  came  at 
last,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  party.  Who  that 
has  ever  got  ready  for  a  party  does  not  remember  the  petty  annoy- 
ances attendant  on  the  operation  ?  How  the  refractory  shirt  will  not 
be  buttoned,  and  the  razor  will  cut  your  chin !  Your  shoe-strings  get 
into  a  hard  knot,  and  your  rebellious  scalp-lock  will  not  submit  even  to 
a  most  copious  lubrication  with  fragrant  Maccassar.  All  this  I  suiTered 
and  more ;  and  Frank  complacently  sat  there  laughing  at  me. 

'  Wilkins,*  said  he,  after  I  had  gone  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
outward  purification,  and  donned  a  clean  under-garment,  *  Wilkinp, 
have  you  polished  those  gmters  ? ' 

*  Thunder  1  Nol» 

So  I  had  to  divest  myself  of  the  clean  garment,  and  go  at  it.  As 
I  sat  silently  rubbing  the  calf-skins,  the  thought  struck  me  that  per- 
haps I  could  not  get  them  on.  The  distressing  idea  had  not  entered 
my  brain  before,  and  now  it  came  upon  me  with  terrific  force.  I 
have  said  that  Frank  was  about  as  tall  as  myself;  but  as  he  probably 
had  more  aristocratic  blood  in  him  than  I  have,  he  wore  shoes  two 
numbers  smaller  than  mine.  Though  those  before  me  were  too  large 
for  him,  for  me  they  were*  a  leetle  too  small  by  a  plaguey  sight.' 
But  I  had  gone  too  far  to  be  baffled  by  this  fAot ;  and  so  after  a  great 
deal  of  exertion,  much  perspiration,  and  perhaps  a  few  maledictions, 
I  sncceded  in  encasing  my  extremities  in  the  shoes.  I  performed  my 
ablutions  a  second  time,  and  proceeded  with  my  toilet. 

*  Wilkins,'  said  Frank,  *  Miss  Georgia  is  ratber  sentimental,  is  n't 
she?» 

*  Rather.' 

*  Somewhat  given  to  *  awakening  the  slumbering  echoes  in  the  cav- 
erns of  memory  ♦  ?  • 

*  Somewhat.'  I  was  too  much  engaged  with  my  cravat  to  make 
any  very  extended  remarks. 

*  Well,  Wilkins,  when  she  talks  to  you  about  the  *  hollow-hearted 
world,'  do  n't  spoil  the  metaphor  by  a  description  of  the  auricles  and 
ventridesj* 

*  There 's  my  hat  on  the  floor ;  take  it.' 
*Ko,  I  thank  you :  you  need  it  to  night.* 
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By  this  time  I  was  dressed ;  and  leavings  the  house,  I  started  on 
foot  for  the  Fitzwater  mansion,  as  it  was  but  a  few  squares  distant.  I 
bad  not  gone  &r  when  I  discovered  that  the  shoes  were  rather  ti^t; 
but  I  trudged  boldly  on,  and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  house  mj 
feet  were  in  an  anaasthetic  state,  and  I  was  comparatively  comfortable. 

I  pass  over  my  entrance ;  the  nervous  manipukttion  of  my  erarat  in 
the  cloak-room,  while  I  endeavored  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
perfectly  self-possessed ;  my  salutation  of  the  host  and  hostess ;  and 
my  chat  with  Miss  Georgia,  in  which  the  charming  moonlight  eve- 
nings and  Mrs.  Harlan's  last  novel  were  the  predominant  tofncs,  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  struggles  of  unappreciated  genius,  and  one  alia- 
sion  to  the  *  hollow-hearted  world.'  Georgia  was  called  away  to  be 
presented  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Somebody,  and  espying  Amelia  across 
the  room,  I  made  my  way  to  her  side.  With  her  I  forgot  all  the 
ti-ibulations  of  the  day,  and  was  fast'  losing  consciotlsness  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  love,  when  I  was  called  back  to  this  world  in  a  very  nnocHn- 
fortable  manner. 

^  Sir,'  said  the  editor  of  the ^  with  Pickwickian  emphasis  and 

dignity, '  I  set  my  foot  down  upon  such  principles ! ' 

The  remark  was  made  to  Major ^  one  of  the  prominent  street- 
corner  politicians,'  and  in  reference  to  some  of  the  Major's  principles ; 
but  the  foot — the  eighteen  inches,  rather — was  set  down  upon  my 
unoffending  member,  which  I  had  gracefully  thrown  before  me  in 
taking  my  fiivorite  attitude.  Oh !  it  was  excruciating  I  That  mthlees 
tread  sent  a  thrill  through  every  filament  of  my  nervous  system,  and 
at  the  same  time  woke  me  from  my  elysian  dream.  A  howl  was  upon 
my  lips,  but  I  choked  it  down  with  a  cough  and  a  subdued  groan,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  my  brow,  attempted  to  renew  the  con- 
versation with  Amelia.  But  the  charm  was  broken.  I  made  a  few 
disjointed,  spasmodic  remarks,  wiped  more  perspiration  from  my  brow, 
and  was  about  to  plead  sudden  indisposition  and  retire,  when  a  gen- 
tleman approached  and  handed  me  a  letter,  saying  I  had  dropped  it 
as  I  drew  my  handkerchief  from  my  pocket.  As  he  was  handing  it 
to  me,  Amelia  snatched  it.  I  trembled  in  my  —  I  beg  pardon — in 
Frank's  shoes,  lest  it  might  be  one  of  my  numerous  duns,  which  were 
just  then  Ming  thick  and  fast  upon  me.  I  begged  her  not  to  read 
it ;  tried  to  seize  it ;  and  fiuling  in  this,  resorted  to  strategic  measures 
with  equally  poor  success.  My  anxiety  only  increased  her  curiosity, 
of  course ;  and  opening  it,  she  began  to  read :  *'  Dear  Frank,  your 
sweet,  charming,  lovely,  and  highly-prised  letter  came  — .'  TTie 
truth  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant  It  was  one  of  Frank's  letters 
which  he  had  left  in  his  coat-pocket,  having  used  the  envelope  to  light 
hb  pipe  with.  I  became  more  anxious  than  ever,  and  entreated  her 
to  give  it  to  me  and  permit  me  to  explain.    For  vbions  of  a  Im>ken 
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engagemeDt,  rings  and  other  tokens  retorned,  blighted  hopes,  and 
blasted  reputation,  passed  quickly  through  my  1>rain«  I  had  the  let- 
ter; my  name  was  Frank,  and  it  was  indisputably  a  love-letter.  Fe- 
male logio  needed  no  more  definite  propositions.  Calmmg  myself  as 
well  as  I  could,  I  asked  Amelia  to  come  with  me  out  upon  the  piassa, 
and  I  would  explain  all.  We  went  out,  and  I  was  rapidly  giving  her 
the  details,  telling  her  that  it  was  my  chum's  letter  from  his  cousin  up 
in  Vermont,  and  that  I  hoped  she  would  not  read  it,  as  he  would  \hS 
very  angry  if  the  contents  were  known 

*But  how  did  you  get  it?  He  would  not  let  you  have  such  a 
letter.* 

^Here  was  a  dilemma.  I  must  either  tell  her  a  fiilsehood,  or  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  wearing  borrowed  garments.  My  pride  reyolts 
from  the  latter  horn,  as  would  hers  at  the  thought  of  a  coatless  lover. 
If  I  adopt  the  other  alternative,  I  sacrifice  my  sense  of  right ;  and 
besides,  I  have  not  time  to  concoct  a  respectable  lie. 

But  pride  prevailed,  and  I  did  not  mention  the  coat.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  did  tell  her ;  it  must  have  been  an  incoherent  jargon ;  for  I  re- 
member that  she  looked  at  me  with  curious,  inquiring  eyes,  as  though 
she  had  suspicions  concerning  either  my  veracity  or  my  sanity.  She 
seemed  satisfied,  however,  and  gave  me  the  letter.  The  rooms  were 
warm  and  crowded ;  the  guests  were  warm,  and  many  of  them  very 
musky ;  so  we  preferred  to  promenade  on  the  cool  piazza,  and  I  was 
again  oblivious  of  all  things  earthly.  I  repeated  the  choice  selections 
I  had  made  from  Byron,  and  what  I  could  remember  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
Thus,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  calm  autumnal  night,  were  our  souls  in 
sweet  commune.  As  we  gazed  at  the  distant  stars,  and  selected  one 
as  our  future  home,  the  well*known  words  of  the  poet  rose  to  my  lips : 

'  Orr  in  my  fsncy's  wanderingB, 
I  Ve  wished  this  little  isle  had  wings ; 
And  we  within  its  fiiiry  bowers 
Wore  wafted  oflf  to  ^— ' 

'The  devil! 'I  cried,  as  I  struck  my  foot — the  bruised  one^-« 
against  one  of  Mrs.  Fitzwater's  flower-pots.  Amelia  withdrew  hor 
arm  from  mine,  and  casting  a  scornful,  withering  look  upon  me,  said, 
in  a  voice  husky  with  emotion  : 

'  Sir,  you  are  a  brute !  you  are  drunk  I ' 

She  paused,  as  though  for  a  reply,  and  I  was  about  to  say  that  I 
wished  I  were  both,  when  she  continued : 

^  You  have  insulted  me  both  in  your  conduct  and  your  language. 
You  carry  on  flirtations  with  other  girls.  You  have  a  letter  from 
one,  and  when  I  see  it,  you  make  a  miserable  drunken  apology  for  it. 
We  part  forever.    Never  appear  in  my  presence  again  1  * 

And  I  did  n't.   With  majestic  air  she  disappeared :  I  left  the  house 
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as  fast  as  my  orippled  feet  would  take  me.  I  reached  home,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  coat  and  ahoes  which  were  the  canae  of  all  mj  misery,  de- 
liberately threw  the  latter  at  Frank,  who  sat  deeply  immersed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Carpentier.  Bnt  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  take  tarn : 
one  missile  shattered  the  mirror,  the  other  fractured  the  wash-bowl 
and  pitcher. 

Frank  seised  me  before  I  could  put  the  ooat  into  the  fire,  held  me 
*till  I  was  somewhat  calm,  then  put  me  to  bed,  and  went  on  reading, 
after  muttering  something  about  *  drunk  again.'  I  awoke  in  the  nig^ht 
with  a  high  fever ;  roused  Frank  and  sent  him  for  the  doctor,  who 
came,  saw,  and  blistered  me  most  unmercifully. 

Thus  did  I  blight  my  matrimonial  prospects,  suffer  a  brain-fcTer, 
and  break  a  looking-glass  and  washing  ntensils,  (exorbitant  bill  of  da- 
mages sent  in  by  our  landlady,)  all.  because  I  went  to  a  party  in  bor- 
rowed garments. 

I  have  never  seen  Amelia  since  the  memorable  evening;  but  have 
learned  that  she  married  a  respectable  grain-dealer  ont  West,  and  has 
an  interesting  family  of  children. 

I  am  a  bachelor  yet,  and  have  an  inUnnly  interesting  family  of  toe- 
corns. 


SOSKS   XN-  IX-AXiYs   -A.  CRAYON"   SKTCTCH. 


*T  WAS  a  broad  g;arden  <^  Italia's  South, 
Where  human  hands  had  guided  Nature's  will 
Into  green  &neies ;  where  fhmi  stony  mouth 
Of  grotesque  fountain,  in  the  noon-day  still 
Of  sunlight,  you  might  hear  cool  waters,  till 
They  charmed  the  frintness  from  your  brow  away ; 
Fretting  the  silence  which  they  could  not  fill, 
With  the  low  babble  of  a  glittering  spray 
That  starred  with  living  gems  the  blue,  o*er-hanging  day. 

n. 
'About  this  garden  scene  were  clustering  trees, 
Prisoning  a  pleasant  twilight  in  the  groTe 
That  yista'd  into  gloom,  *neath  leafy  frieze, 
Entangling  like  a  gothic  arch  aboye. 
No  human  step  could  here  be  heard  to  more ; 
The  mossy  pathway  mufiled  wandering  feet  — 
The  busy  winds  grew  mute  as  maiden's  love, 
Or  feared  to  breathe  in  such  a  calm  retreat, 
Where  you  might  think  to  hear  the  heart  of  Nature  beat' 
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AND    ANNB8LXT    HALL,    KOTTXNOBAIC. 
WITH    A    8KJITCH    OF    LOBD    BTRON,    AXD    A    TX8XT    TO    HIS    TOMB. 


In  a  central  part  of  Nottinghamshire,  nine  miles  north  of  Notting- 
ham, is  situated  Newstead  Abbey,  the  place  where  the  immortal 
genius  of  Byron  first '  stretched  her  wing  for  fame.'  Apart  from  the 
natural  reverence  of  mankind  generally  for  the  memories  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  past  days  for  great  talents  and  high  attfdnments,  and  es- 
pecially for  one  who  has  touched  the  tenderest  chords  of  human  pas- 
sion, and  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  world  with  never-dying 
smiles  and  tears ;  apart  from  these  associations,  intimately  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  name  of  Byron  and  his  romantic  home,  such 
varied  scenes  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  from  the  history  of  this 
ancient  castled  convent,  which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  interest 
the  most  casual  observer,  and  to  fuUy  repay  the  antiquarian,  historical 
or  literary  tourist  who  may  visit  its  precincts,  whatever  trouble  or 
expense  he  may  have  incurred  in  reaching  it.  But  in  these  days  of 
rapid  locomotion,  delay  and  expense  have  become  almost  chimerica!, 
for  we  may  journey  firom  London  Bridge  to  the  Land's  End  in  little 
more  than  a  day,  and  for  as  small  a  cost  as  would  formerly  have  been 
involved  in  visiting  a  neighboring  town.  Newstead  is  particularly 
easy  of  access  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood ;  and  from  which- 
ever side  it  is  approached,  the  scenery  is  delightful,  the  objects  of  at- 
traction varied  and  rich  in  romantic  tales  and  legendary  lore.  From 
Nottingham,  Newstead  is  approached  either  by  road  or  rail.  The 
road  is  by  far  the  most  preferable,  and  generally  adopted  by  parties 
who  engage  a  vehicle  at  a  moderate  charge  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
rural  ride. 

The  abbey  was,  it  appears,  founded  in  the  year  1170,  as  a  priory 
of  Black  Canons,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Through  suc- 
cessive reigns  it  continued  a  religious  house,  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  closed  the  doors  January  first,  1539.  In  the 
year  1540,  by  letters  patent,  it  passed,  I  am  informed,  into  the  family 
of  Sir  John  Byron,  and  continued  in  the  &mily  of  the  Byrons  down  to 
the  time  of  the  noble  poet. 

From  the  gate  to  the  abbey  is  a  mile.  The  carriage-road  runs 
through  the  plantation  for  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  it  takes 
a  sudden  turn  to  the  right:  and  on  returning  to  the  left|  a  beautiful 
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and  extensive  view  over  the  valley  and  distant  hills  is  opened,  widi 
the  tmrets  of  the  abbey  rising  among  the  dark  trees  beneath. 

To  the  right  of  the  abbey  is  perceived  a  tower  on  a  hiD,  in  tiie 
midst  of  a  grove  of  firs.  From  this  part  the  road  winds  gentiy  to  the 
left,  till  it  reaches  the  abbey,  which  is  approached  on  the  north  ade. 
It  lies  in  a  valley,  very  low,  sheltered  to  the  north  and  west  by  liring 
ground,  and  to  the  south  enjoying  a  fine  prospec|^  over  an  undulating 
vale.  A  more  secluded  spot  could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The 
whole  edifice  is  a  quadrangle  inclosing  a  court,  with  a  reservoir,  and 
the  cloister  still  entire,  running  round  the  four  sides.  The  entrance- 
door  is  on  the  west,  in  a  small  vestibule,  and  has  nothing  remarkaUe 
"in  it.  On  entering,  you  come  into  a  large  stone  hall ;  and  taming  to 
the  left,  go  through  it  to  a  smaller,  beyond  which  is  the  6tair-<»8e. 
The  whole  of  this  has  been  rebuilt  by  Colonel  Wildman,  its  late  pos- 
sessor, with  whom,  in  the  summer  of  1858, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  pass- 
ing a  most  delightful  day.  The  abbey  was  purchased  by  Colond  Wild- 
man  in  1818,  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  of  Lord  Byron ;  and  I 
was  shown  the  original  letter  of  the  poet  to  the  Colonel  in  relation 
thereto.  The  gallant  Colonel  was  school-fellow  with  the  jMjet,  and  sat 
on  the  same  form  with  him  at  Harrow. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  written  by  Byron,  and  which 
was  handed  me  to  read,  expresses  not  only  the  regard  he  felt  for  his 
old  school-fellow,  but  also  his  evident  satisfaction  that  the  place  which 
had  cost  him  ^rnore  than  words  to  part  Mrith,'  had  faUen  into  hands 
likely  to  raise  the  venerable  and  romantic  pUe  to  something  like  its 
former  splendor.  He  says :  *  I  should  regret  to  trouble  you  with  any 
requests  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  any  signs  of  my 
family,  which  may  still  exist  at  Newstead,  and  leave  every  thing  of 
that  kind  to  your  own  feelings,  present  or  future  upon  the  subject,  I 
trust  that  Newstead  will,  being  yours,  remain  so ;  and  that  it  may 
see  you  as  happy,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will  make  your  depend- 
ents. With  regard  to  myself  you  may  be  suue,  that  whether  on  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  form  at  ^u*row,  or  in  the  fluctuations  of  after- 
life, I  shall  always  remember  with  regard  my  old  school-fellow — fellow 
monitor  and  friend,  and  recognize  with  respect  the  gallant  soldier, 
who,  with  aU  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  allurements  of  youth  to  a 
life  of  pleasure,  devoted  himself  to  duties  of  a  nobler  order,  and  will 
receive  his  reward  in  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  country.' 
Many  most  interesting  anecdotes  were  related  to  me  by  Colond  Wild- 
man,  who  accompanied  me  through  many  of  the  apartments,  rendering 
the  visit  doubly  interesting.  Over  the  cloister  on  the  four  sides  of 
the  building,  runs  the  gallery,  from  which  doors  open  into  various 
apartments,  now  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  elegance  for  the  ac- 
conmiodation  of  the  family. 
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In  one  of  the  galleries  hang  two  oil-paintings  of  dogs  as  large  as  life^ 
one  a  red  wolf-dog,  and  the  other  a  black  Newfoundland,  with  white 
legs,  the  celebrated  *  Boatswain : »  they  both  died  at  Newstead.  Of 
the  latter  Byron  ielt  the  loss  as  of  a  dear  friend.  These  are  almost 
the  only  paintings  of  Byron  which  remain  at  the  abbey. 

From  the  gallery  you  enter  the  grand  drawing-room,  an  apartment 
of  great  dimensions,  fiicing  south,  with  a  fine  yaulted  roof  and  polished 
oak  floor,  qplendidly  furnished  in  the  modem  style.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  full-length  portraits.  This  room  was,  in  days  of  old,  the 
sleeping-apartment  of  the  monks.  Two  objects  were  here  which  de- 
manded my  attention :  the  first  is  the  picture  of  Byron  by  Phillips,  and 
is  certainly  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasing  likeness  I  had  seen  of 
him ;  the  other  is  a  thing  of  which  every  body  has  heard,  and  of  which 
few  have  any  just  idea.  In  a  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room,  carefully 
preserved,  is  kept  the  celebrated  *  skull-cup,'  and  out  of  which  I  drank 
some  claret,  and  on  which  are  inscribed  those  striking  verses : 

'  Stabt  not»  nor  deem  my  spirit  fled ; 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull. 

From  which,  unlike  s  living  head, 

Whaterer  flows  is  never  dull. 

'I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaffed  like  thee, 
I  died ;  let  earth  my  bones  resign. 
FiU  up,  thou  canst  not  injure  me. 
The  wonn  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

'Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape. 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood, 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptile's  food. 

'  Where  once  my  wit  perchance  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others  let  me  shine ; 
And  when  alas  1  our  brains  are  gone* 
Wliat  nobler  substitute  than  wine  7 

*  Quaff  while  thou  canst,  another  race 

When  thou  and  thine,  like  me.  are  sped, 
Kay  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead  1 . 

'  Why  no  I  since  through  life's  little  day 

Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce 
Redeemed  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  diance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use.' 

People  often  suppose,  from  the  name,  that  the  cup  retains  all  the 
terrific  i^>pearance  of  a  death's  head,  and  imagine  that  they  could 

'  BraoLD  through  each  lack-lustre  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit^' 

There  is  nothing  whatever  startling  in  it.   It  is  well  polished,  its  edge 
is  bound  by  a  broad  rim  of  silver,  and  it  is  set  in  a  neat  stand  of  the 
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same  metal  It  is  in  appearance  a  very  handsome  goblet^  from  whidi 
the  most  fastidions  might  drink  without  scrapie.  I  was  told  it  was  al- 
ways produced  after  dinner  when  Byron  had  company  at  the  abbey, 
and  a  bottle  of  claret  poured  into  it.  An  elegant  round  library-table 
is  the  only  article  in  this  room  that  belonged  to  Byron,  and  this  he 
constantly  used. 

Beyond  this  noble  room,  on  the  same  floor,  is  Byron's  study,  now 
used  as  a  temporary  dining-room,  the  entire  furniture  of  which  is  the 
same  that  was  used  by  him :  it  is  all  plain  and  solid.  A  good  paint- 
ing of  a  battle  over  the  side-board  was  also  bis.  This  apartment,  per* 
haps  beyond  all  others,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  pilgrim  to  New- 
stead,  as  more  intimately  connected  with  the  poetical  existence  of 
Byron.  It  was  here  that  he  prepared  those  first  effusions  of  hia 
genius,  which  were  published  at  Newark  under  the  title  of  *  Hours  of 
Idleness.' 

It  was  here  that  he  meditated,  framed  and  wrote  that  retort  to  the 
severe  critique  they  had  called  down,  which  stamped  him  as  the 
keenest  satirist  of  the  day,  and  it  was  here  that  his  beautiful  and 
tender  verses  to  *  Mary,'  of  whom  I  have  to  speak  hereafter,  were 
composed.  A  most  touching  incident,  which  occurred  in  this  very 
room,  during  the  last  visit  of  Lady  Lovelace  (Byron's  daughter  Ada) 
to  the  abbey,  was  then  related  to  me  by  Colonel  Wildman.  He  informed 
me  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Lady  Lovelace,  who  was  at  tne  time  on 
a  visit  to  Newstead,  to  rise  very  early,  before  any  of  the  servants  or 
other  inmates  were  up,  and  walk  for  hours  in  this  apartment  alone, 
gazing  continually  at  the  likeness  of  her  father.  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions  Colonel  Wildman  entered  unexpectedly,  and  found  Lady 
Lovelace  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  sobbing  violently :  she 
looked  up,  and  pointing  to  the  picture,  exclaimed :  *  O  Colonel  Wild- 
man  !    I  feel  as  though  I  were  walking  in  the  tomb  of  my  fitther! ' 

When  the  Colonel  replied : '  Say  rather.  Lady  Lovelace,  in  a  spl^idid 
monument  erected  to  his  memory.' 

Every  memorial  of  his  noble  friend  the  Colonel  has  preserved  with 
almost  filial  reverence.  He  conducted  me  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
poet,  still  remaining  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left  it  forty  years 
ago ;  the  bedstead  he  had  with  him  at  Cambridge,  with  gilt  posts, 
and  surmounted  by  coronets ;  several  views  of  Cambridge,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Charles  James  Fox,  adorn  the  walls ;  the  washing-stand,  table, 
chairs,  carpet,  (now  much  worn,)  bed-curtains,  and  even  the  counter- 
pane and  boot-jack,  are  just  as  when  the  poet  left  them.  In  the  dress- 
ing-room adjoinmg  is  a  picture  of  his  servant  *  Murray,'  and  a  likeness 
of  'Jackson'  the  pugilist. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  are  very  curiously-carved  mantle-pieces,  with 
grotesque  figures,  which  are  of  very  ancient  date. 
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On  the  eveDing  before  Lord  Byron  left  the  abbey,  bosmess  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  called  Colonel  Wildman  to  Newstead,  where 
he  fonnd  the  poet  with  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs,  Leigh,  walking  in  the. 
garden.  Byron's  attention  was  attracted  to  a  tree  with  two  stems, 
and  he  observed  to  her  that  the  tree  reminded  him  of  themselves, 
alone  in  the  world ;  and,  taking  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  his  own 
initials  and  those  of  his  sister  on  the  bark.  A  few  weeks  only  before 
I  arrived  on  this  my  second  visit,  a  wealthy  Italian,  who  had  called  to 
inspect  the  abbey  and  grounds,  was  so  struck  with  the  inscription 
pointed  out  to  his  attention,  that  he  immediately  sent  his  card  by  the 
gardener  to  Colonel  Wildman,  with  an  offer  of  five  hundred  pounds 
for  that  portion  only  containing  the  initials ;  but  Colonel  Wildman 
politely  refused,  stating  that  five  thousand  pounds  would  not  induce 
him  to  part  with  that  relic  of  his  illustrious  fneud. 

Next  to  Lord  Byron's  bed*room  is  the  *  Haunted  Chamber,'  a  dis- 
mal room,  where  't  is  said  the  spirit  of  a  restless  monk  still  at  times 
intrudes  his  ghostly  presence  I  During  Byron's  time  it  was  occupied 
by  his  page.    The  bedstead  is  a  specimen  of  good  carving. 

I  then  entered  the  library,  containing  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  On  one  side  hang  two  portraits  of 
Nell  Gwyne  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  also  the  £arl  and  Countess  of  Rutland, 
and  one  of  Sir  John  Byron,  1599.  Here  is  also  a  pair  of  magnificent 
gilt  stirrups,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
We  then  went  to  the  *  tapestry  bed-room,'  a  splendid  apartment, 
formed  by  the  Byrons  for  the  use  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  state- 
bed  is  surmounted  by  ostrich  plumes,  decorated  with  hangings  and 
coverlet  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  silk  tapestry,  all  old  French 
needle- work.    The  ceiling  is  richly  decorated  with  the  Byron  arms. 

Colonel  Wildman  then  took  me  to  the  apartment  which  was  formerly 
used  as  Byron's  dining-room,  and  in  which  his  mother  died.  It  is 
now  superbly  furnished,  and  is  used  as  the  sitting-room  of  Mrs.  Wild- 
man.  Here  were  two  of  Broadwood's  pianos,  and  finding  one  of  my 
own  songs  there,  at  the  request  of  the  host  and  hostess,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  singing  it  to  them.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  richly  de- 
corated in  azure  and  gold  in  square  compartments,  and  is  ornamented 
by  another  of  those  beautiful  many-headed  mantle-pieces  before  de- 
scribed :  in  the  centre  of  this  one  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Byrons,  upon  which  may  be  traced,  in  ancient  letters,  *  Sir  John  By- 
ron, M.D.  L.yj.'  The  chairs  are  covered  with  tapestry,  illustrating 
many  of  the  fables  of  .^op.  Descending  the  staircase,  you  are  intro- 
duced to  the  *  cloisters,'  which  are  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  in 
the  time  of  the  monks.  They  present  a  most  venerable  and  solemn 
appearance. 

The  chapel,  which  is  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday  for  service,  is 
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a  small,  dark,  groined  room,  formerly  the  ehapter-honse  of  the  abbey. 
In  it  there  are  three  stained  windows,  representing  the  twelve  iqKMdQ8| 
and  another  containing  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  respective 
dates  of  1534  and  1607.  Returning  back  to  the  cloisters,  I  was  next 
shown  the  stone  coffin  which  was  found  near  the  high  altar  when  tlie 
workmen  were  excavating  the  vault  intended  by  Lord  Byron  for  him- 
self and  his  dog. 

Having  expressed  to  Colonel  'Wlldman  a  desire  to  visit  Annesley  HaD, 
the  former  residence  of  Mary  Anne  Chaworth,  Byron's  first  love,  he 
kindly  offered  me  every  fitoility  for  accomplishing  my  wish.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  picturesque  walk  through  a  country,  every  footstep  of 
which  is  more  or  less  associated  with  the  name  of  Byron,  I  entered 
the  wild  and  park-like  domain  of  Annesley,  which  joins  the  Newstead 
estates,  and  which,  from  the  abbey,  is  distant  about  three  miles.  Mj 
eye  rested  upon  the  interesting  range  of  hills,  so  fimions  by  the  po^'fl 

'  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 

Where  my  thonghilese  childhood  strayed. 
How  Uie  northern  tempests  warring 
Howl  above  the  tufted  shade ! 

'Now  no  more  the  hours  beguiling, 
Former  favorite  haunts  I  see ; 
Now  no  more  my  Mast  smiling, 
Hakes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me ! ' 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  wood-crowned  heights  is  more 
particularly  interesting  from  its  being  the  scene  of  his  parting  with 
Miss  Chaworth,  (previous  to  her  marriage  with  his  rival,  Mr.  Masters,) 
a  fiurewell,  as  he  then  thought,  forever  to  her 

<  Who  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  alL' 

In  the  *  Dream '  the  place,  and  this  heart-stirring  inddent,  are  dun 
vividly  remembered : 

'I  SAW  two  bdngs  in  the  hues  of  vouth. 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  sentle  hill. 
Green,  ana  of  mUd  declivity,  the  last 
As 't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such. 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  Uving  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke, 
AriMng  from  such  rustic  roofs :  the  hill 
Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Kot  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man. 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath, 
Fair  as  herself —  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  tne  horizon's  verge. 
The  midd  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood : 
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The  boy  had  fewer  funmen,  bnt  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 

There  was  bat  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 

And  that  was  shining  on  him. 

H^  had  looked 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  bat  in  hers : 

She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 

But  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  colored  all  his  objects :  he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  Ills  life. 

The  ocean  to  Uie  river  of  his  thoughts 

Which  terminated  all:  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestnoualy,  his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother,  but  no  more ;  't  was  much. 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infiint  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-honored  race.    It  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not,  and  why  ? 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer,  when  she  loved 

Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another. 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

Looking  aiar,  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 

Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream : 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 

Who  did  not  love  her  better :  in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his,  her  native  home 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infiincv, 

JDanghters  and  sons  of  beauty ;  but  behold 

Upon  her  fisce  there  was  the  tint  of  grief. 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife. 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ?    She  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there. 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish. 
Or  Ul-repreased  affliction  her  pure  thoughts^ 
What  could  her  grief  be  ?    Sne  had  loved  him  not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Kor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  preyed 
Upon  her  mind  —  a  spectre  of  the  past. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love,  oh  I  she  was  changed ! 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Whicli  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  &ntastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  other's  sight  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy ;  but  the  wi£e 
Have  a  &r  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift  I 
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What  Ib  it  bnt  the  telescope  of  troth  ? 
Which  Btrips  the  distance  of  its  phantAsies 
'  And  brlnffs  life  near  in  utter  nakedness. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 
My  dream  was  past:  it  had  no  farther  change: 
It  was  of  strange  order  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  reality  —  the  one 
To  end  in  madness — both  in  misery ! ' 

Annesley  Hall  is  a  place  of  great  antiqnity,  and  has  for  centuries  beeo 
the  residence  of  the  Chaworths.  It  has  no  very  great  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty,  but  strikes  the  visitors  as  a  fine  specimen  of  an 
old  English  baronial  residence.  Tou  approach  it  by  an  ancient  gat^ 
house,  which,  from  its  loop-holes,  bears  evident  marks  of  baring  been 
used  as  an  out-post  or  barbican  during  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wan. 
A  long  and  sombre-looking  arch-way  led  me  through  the  centre  of  this 
gate-house  into  a  spacious  court-yard,  on  entering  which  the  prindpal 
front  of  the  hall  presented  itself.  I  looked  for  the  *  antique  oratory; 
and  by  the  butler  was  taken  to  the  very  room,  occupied  by  Byron, 
now  used  as  a  dressing  and  bathing-room,  and  in  which  his  celebrated 
*  Dream '  was  written ;  and  although  every  room  in  the  hall  is  more  or 
less  associated  with  the  name  of  Miss  Chawoith,  and  the  whole  place 
invested  by  Byron  with  charms  of  a  more  than  ordinary  character, 
this  spot  particularly  claimed  my  attention. 

The  room  is  small,  and  built  over  the  porch  or  principal  entrance  of 
the  hall,  and  looking  into  the  court-yard.  Thetable,  chair,  and  even 
the  ink-stand,  are  preserved,  which  were  used  by  him  in  composing 
that  vivid  picture  of  his  departure  from  Annesley,  after  leammg  that 
Miss  Chaworth  was  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Musters.  I  trost  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  here  introducmg  the  lines : 

'  Thbbx  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  capaiisoneiL 
Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  spake :  he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to-and-fro :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of,  then  he  leaned 
His  bowed  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as 't  were 
With  a  convulsion ;  then  arose  again, 
And  with  hia  teeth  and  quivering  liands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused 
The  lady  of  his  love  reentered  there : 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved —  she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all ! 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  genUe  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  fiaoe 
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A  tablet  of  unatterable  tboaghts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  a«  it  came  ; 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  the}*  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  passed 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall, 

And  mounting  on  his  steed,  he  went  his  way, 

And  ne^er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more  I ' 

The  after-life  of  this  lady  was  full  of  grief  and  bitterness,  and  although 
she  still  resided  in  the  halls  of  her  forefathers,  surrounded  by  all  the 
allurements  which  wealth  and  station  could  command,  and  although 
she  was,  as  Byron  beautifiilly  expresses  it, 

'  Bbgibt  with  growing  infimcy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty ; 
Upon  her  face  there  was  tlie  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife : 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears.' 

The  poet  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  alluded  to  this  melancholy 
subject. 

William  Howitt  remarked  that  ^  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  histories 
of  mortal  sorrows  and  broken  affections  more  mouii|ful  and  striking 
than  the  idea  of  this  lady,  so  bright  and  joyous-hearted  in  her  youth, 
sitting  in  her  latter  years  alone,  and  uninterrupted  in  this  old  house, 
weeping  over  the  poems  which  commented  in  burning  words  on  the 
individual  fortunes  of  herself  and  Lord  Byron.'  Another  writer  in  the 
following  graphic  stanzas,  strikingly  impresses  the  mind  with  the  same 
subject : 

'  Shx  sate  in  silence,  and  her  tears  fell  free 

Over  the  open  volume  on  her  knee ; 

She  sat  unheeding,  while  the  hollow  blast 

Rushed  through  the  trees,  whose  shadows  overcast 

The  ancient  terrace-walk.    Within  that  room. 

The  very  aspect  of  decay  and  gloom 

Seemed  gathering  round  its  inmate ;  yet  her  eye 

Ne'er  glanced  upon  its  fallen  luxury. 

Her  bloom  was  gone  forever,  sad  and  pale 

As  a  crushed  lily  withering  'neath  the  gale ; 

With  none  to  break  her  solitude,  or  view 

Her  tearful  eye,  her  cheek  of  marble  hue. 

The  few  gray  hairs  amid  each  braided  tress, 

And  anguish  fading  all  her  loveliness. 

'T  was  mournful  that  so  sad  a  change  slionld  fall 

Upon  the  la<ly  of  that  silent  hall ; 

Was  there  not  one  to  cheer  her  breaking  heart. 

To  bid  each  wild  and  fearful  dream  depart. 

And  win  her  back  to  gladness?    Coula  it  be 

She  was  forgotten  in  her  misery  ? 

Forgotten !  by  that  oft-repeated  word ; 

What  bitter  memories  in  her  heart  were  stirred 

Of  him  whose  thoughts  through  all  his  wandering 

Were  ever  turned  to  hert  whom  life  could  bring 

No  happiness.    She  thought  of  her  own  scorn 
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And  all  tbe  wrong  that  Btbok's  name  had  borne ; 

Then  wildly  gated  npon  each  line  that  told 

Of  love  rejected,  cherished  hope  grown  cold. 

Of  thrilliiig  agony,  enduring  care. 

And  genius  fiercely  striving  with  despair ! 

Her  tears  were  dried,  but  a  dark  shaaoir  grew 

Upon  her  smooth,  white  broW ;  't  was  then  she  knaw 

How  ferventlv  he  loved  her.    She  Is  laid 

Within  her  silent  grave,  beneath  whose  shade 

All  anguish  is  forgotten.    Stem  decay 

Hath  foand  a  home  within  her  mansion  gray ; 

Dark  ivv  clings  upon  the  terrace  wall. 

And  wild  plants  grow  around  the  ruined  haU ; 

IXT hile  bending  there,  its  branches  rich  and  green, 

A  willow  stands,  as  if  it  mourned  the  scene : 

Not  often  in  the  court  is  heard  the  tone 

Of  human  accents,  tall  weeds  have  overgrown 

The  fountain,  and  its  cooling  waters  lie 

Hushed  as  the  tears  that  flowed  in  Ajinesley.' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  her  anbappiness ; 
they  were  fullj  known  and  canvassed  in  the  neighborhood  at  the 
time :  this  much,  however,  was  told  me,  that  the  marriage  with  Mr. 
Musters  was  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  we  will  therefore  cont^it  oar- 
selves  by  say  ingk  that  after  a  long  period  of  deep  mental  suffering,  she 
died  in  February,  1832. 

On  leaving  Anneslej,  I  next  reached  the  rural  village  of  Hucknall, 
where  stands  the  well-known  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  Byron  family ;  and  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
poet,  marked  only  by  a  neat  marble  slab,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription : 

'  In  the  vault  beneath, 

Where  many  of  his  ancestors  and  his  mother 

Are  buried,  Ue  the  remains  of 

GsoBOB  Gordon  Noil  Btron, 

Lord  Btron  op  Rocbdalr, 

In  the  County  of  Lancaster. 

The  author  of  *  Childe  Harold's  Hlgrimage.* 

He  was  born  In  London  22  January,  1788. 

He    died   at   Missolonghi   in    Western   Greece, 

On  the  19  April,  1824, 

Engaged  in  the  glorious  attempt  to 

Restore  that  Country  to  her  ancient  freedom  and  renown. 

His  Sister,  the  Hon.  Augusta  Mart  Lixob, 

Placed  this  Tablet  to  his  Memory.* 

This  last  home  of  the  poet  is  much  frequented  particularly  bj  Ame. 
ricans ;  and  the  album  kept  for  visitors  bears  evidence  of  the  heart- 
felt emotions  of  many  a  pilgrim  to  his  tomb.  In  the  book  for  January, 
1832, 1  noticed  the  names  of  Washington  Irving,  Martin  Van  Bnren, 
and  John  Van  Burcn. 
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The  day  of  my  yint  was  most  gloomy :  thick  cloudg  hmig  in  the 
heavens,  and  a  mournful  sighing  stole  from  the  trees.  The  little 
church,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
village,  and  upon  my  applying  to  the  sexton,  I  soon  obtained  admis* 
eion.  He  was  buried  upon  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1824,  and  on  Friday 
the  third  of  December,  1852,  just  twenty-five  years  afterward,  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Ada  rested  by  his  side.  She  died,  as  did  her 
father,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

tJpon  my  inquiring  of  the  sexton  if  it  was  possible  for  me  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  vault,  I  found  out  that  by  an  additional  fee  he  had  a 
method  of  gratifying  my  wishes.  A  piece  of  the  stone  of  the  vault 
had  given  way,  leaving  an  opening,  through  which  I  could  distinctly 
see  into  the  interior.  The  piece  of  stone  had  been  carefully  replaced, 
bat  could  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sexton  be  removed. 

The  coffins  of  the  poet  and  his  daughter  were  by  me  plainly  seen ; 
the  one  divested  by  time  of  all  the  trappings  and  gew-gaws  of  state, 
the  coronet  crumbled  to  nothingness,  the  velvet  of  the  coffin  hanging 
in  shreds,  and  tattered  remnants  from  the  worm-eaten  shell ;  and  the 
other  —  the  daughter's  —  covered  with  rich  puce  silk-velvet,  the 
handles  and  other  ornaments  being  of  frosted  silver.  Upon  the  upper 
panel  were  two  raised  shields,  on  one  of  which  was  emblazoned  the 
fimxily  crest ;  on  the  other  shield  there  was  the  following  inscription : 

'Thk  Right  Honobablb  Avqusta   Ada, 

Wife  of  WiLUAM  Earl  of  Lovzlacv, 

And  only  danghter  of  Oborok  Gtobdon  Nobl — Lord  Btbox. 

Born  Dee.   10,  1816. 

Died  Nov.  27,  1862.' 

The  coronet  glistened  and  sparkled  again  as  the  bright  light  of  the 
]ittlc  candle  for  a  while  illumined  the  sepulchre.  At  the  head  of 
Byron^s  coffin  was  a  square  box,  in  which  are  deposited  his  heart  and 
brains ;  and  I  thought  as  I  looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  two  coffins 
of  the  prophetic  line : 

'  Ada  1  sole  dangliter  of  my  hoase  and  beart : ' 

and  the  terrible  conception  of  his  poem  entitled  *  Darkness'  came 
vividly  to  me.  Here  then  rest  the  remains  of  the  author  of  *  Childe 
Ilarold.' 

Dr.  Millengen,  the  surgeon  to  Lord  Byron,  thus  described  the 
appearance  of  the  body  after  death : 

'  Before  we  proceeded  to  embalm  the  body,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  pausing  in  silent  contemplation  on  the  lifeless  clay  of  one  who 
but  a  few  days  before  was  the  hope^of  a  whole  nation  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.    After  consecrating  a  few  moments  to  the 
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feelings  such  a  spectacle  naturally  inspired,  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  body. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  forehead,  its  height  was 
extraordinary,  and  the  protuberances  under  which  the  nobler  intd- 
lectual  faculties  are  supposed  to  reside  were  strongly  pronounced. 
His  hair,  which  curled  naturally,  was  quite  gray ;  the  mustachios  light 
colored.  His  physiognomy  had  suffered  little  alteration,  smd  still 
preserved  the  sarcastic,  haughty  expression  which  habituaUy  charac- 
terized it.  The  chest  was  broad  and  high-vaulted,  the  waist  very 
small.  The  only  blemish  of  his  body,  which  might  otherwise  have 
vied  with  that  of  Apollo  himself,  was  the  congenital  malconformation 
of  his  left  foot  and  leg.* 

I  think  I  cannot  better  close  this  hasty  sketch  than  by  oflTeriDg  to 
you  the  following  magnificent  tribute  to  his  memory  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott: 

^  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so  long  and  so  amply  filled  the  highest  place 
in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the  lot  of  humanity.  That  mighty 
genius,  which  walked  amongst  men  as  something  superior  to  ordinary 
mortality,  and  whose  powers  were  beheld  with  wonder  and  something 
approaching  to  terror,  as  if  we  knew  not  whether  of  good  or  of  evil, 
is  laid  as  soundly  to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant,  whose  ideas  went  not  be- 
yond his  daily  task. 

^  The  voice  of  just  blame  and  of  malignant  censure  are  at  once 
silenced,  and  we  feel  almost  as  if  the  great  luminary  of  heaven  had 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  sky  at  the  moment  when  every  tele- 
scope was  levelled  for  the  examination  of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its 
brightness.  It  is  not  now  the  question  what  were  Byron's  fatdta, 
what  his  mistakes,  but  now  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in  British 
literature  to  be  filled  up?  Not  we  fear  in  one  generation,  which 
among  many  highly-gifted  j)er8ons,  has  produced  none  which  ap- 
proached to  Lord  Byron  in  originality,  the  first  attribute  of  genius. 

'  Only  thirty-six  years  old  —  so  much  already  done  for  immortality, 
so  much  time  remaining,  as  it  seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to 
maintain  and  extend  his  fame,  and  to  atone  for  errors  in  conduct  and 
levities  in  composition — who  will  not  grieve  that  such  a  race  has 
been  shortened,  though  not  always  keeping  the  straight  path ;  suc^  a 
light  extinguished,  though  sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  ? 

'  One  word  on  this  ungrateful  subject  ere  we  quit  it  forever.  The 
errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  neither  from  depravity  of  heart,  for  nature 
had  not  committed  the  anomaly  of  uniting  to  such  extraordinary 
talents  an  imperfect  moral  sense,  nor  from  feelings  dead  to  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue, 

'  No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  henrt  for  sympathy,  or  a  more  open 
hand  for  the  relief  of  distress ;  and  no  mind  was  ever  more  formed  for 
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the  entbosiastio  admiration  of  noble  actions,  provided  be  was  con- 
winced  that  the  actors  had  proceeded  on  disinterested  principles.' 
Thus  spoke  the  author  of  *'  Waverlej  *  of  his  brother  poet.      • 

He  died,  bat  left  a  name  to  be  lisped  by  future  generations,  when 
Time  has  gathered  the  present  to  its  forefathers ;  and  material  upon 
which  the  future  philosopher,  historian,  poet,  and  student  will  dwell 
with  rapture. 

To  his  memory  monuments  may  be  built,  but  they  are  unnecessary ; 
he  erected  his  own  —  more  durable  than  brass  or  marble.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  palace,  upon  the  plains  of  India,  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  of  whose  glories  he  had  sung  in  such  exalted  strains  only*  six 
years  previous  to  his  death ;  it  stands  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  it  will  last  to  the  end  of  time : 
that  monument  is — his  Wobks  I 


Thb  voiceful  crowd  —  the  city's  busy  life, 
Once  more  with  Sleep's  returning  boon  is  blest, 
And  silence  mocks  the  Forum's  fretful  strife. 
Now  Night,  like  dusky  Indian  mother's  breast, 
Pillows  the  world,  her  slumbering  child,  to  rest 
Qrief-killing  hour  I  how  many  a  fretful  care 
In  its  own  native  nothingness  is  dressed  I 
Sleep,  the  true  satire  on  the  life  we  wear. 
Writing  all  a  mind's  weals  and  woes  in  viewless  air  I 

The  day-lighf  8  kiss  still  warms  the  soft  wind's  sigh, 
Although  the  moon  has  reached  her  pausing  height, 
And  spreads  a  pensive  stillness  o'er  the  sky  — 
Clear  e'en  to-day  —  that  blue*  of  southern  night, 
In  which  lone  stars  most  love  to  throb  their  light 
Such  mid-night,  as  with  dream  of  sun-beams  fraught, 
Sublimes  our  nature,  and  makes  strong  our  sight ; 
Until  the  soul,  with  its  own  joy  o'er-wrought,  < 
Swoons  in  a  Maker's  works,  and  Mots  with  wordless  thought 

Below  the  ruins  of  an  Empire's  pride 
Make  proud  the  dust  with  Cassared  glory  wed ; 
Rome  cannot  bury  Rome,  though  time  may  hide 
Her  broken  temples  in  a  vulgar  bed. 
Still  you  may  trace  the  arch  triumphant  spread ; 
StUl  many  a  column  stands,  like  sculptured  sigh. 
To  mourn  the  altar  of  a  faith  that 's  dead ; 
Something  immortal  yet  seems  hovering  nigh, 
For  Gods  will  look  divine,  though  passed  into  a  lie. 
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I. 
Ah  me  I  ah  me  t  I  «m  lonely ; 

With  sorrow  my  hoflom  is  tossed ; 
In  the  hands  of  the  sable  Unndress  ^ 

If  J  shirt  all  its  battons  has  lost  < 


With  grief  is  my  spirit  bowed  down ; 

With  grief  that  cannot  be  repressed ; 
Tis  Saturday  night,  and  the  tailor 

Has  n*t  finished  my  new  satin  rest 

m. 
My  cheek  is  moistened  with  tear-drops, 

My  heart  heary-laden  and  sad ; 
My  coat  is  decidedly  seedy, 

And  my  *  castor '  is  shockingly  bad. 

It. 
While  my  neighbors  are  joyfiil  around  me, 

In  silence  and  sadness  I  mourn ; 
There  are  holes  in  both  ends  of  my  stoddngs, 

And  my  trowsers  are  hopelessly  torn. 

T. 

But  by  &r  the  most  harrowing  grief^ 

The  bane  of  my  comlinrtless  life, 
The  most  unendurable  want, 

Is  the  want,  ah  1  the  want  of  a  wife. 

▼I. 
A  wife  to  enliyen  my  home, 

To  lighten  my  load  of  care ; 
To  buttmi  my  shirt  at  the  top, 

And  to  keep  my  old  clothes  in  repair. 


But  alas  I  *tis  fruitless  to  wish ; 

No  children  will  e'er  call  me  *  Pa;* 
I  never  was  handsome  at  best, 

And  now  I  *m  too  old  by  far. 

Tm. 
Alone  must  I  trarel  lifers  journey, 

To  Fate's  stem  decree  I  must  bend ; 
Till  death  must  I  dam  my  own  stockings, 

And  my  own  inexpressibles  mend. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


liiomLDA :  A  RoMAKCB  OF  TBI  SizmNTH  Cbxtort.    Bt  Fbux  Melorid.    London : 
Jomr  MiTCHXL. 

Under  the  nam  de  plume  of '  Feuz  Meldbed  \we  have  here  a  graceful  and  deli- 
cate poem  from  the  versatile  pen  of  W.  Noyce  Bbowne,  better  known  as  the  *  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  ^London  Po»V  *  The  writer  has  some  suggestions  in  his 
preface,  which  if  not  strictly  novel,  are  well  expressed,  and  might  be  commended 
with  great  propriety  to  the  careful  consideration  of  some  of  the  descriptive 
poets  who  fill  a  much  wider  space  in  the  temple  of  Fame  than  is  claimed  by  the 
modest  author  of  this  beautiful  poem.  He  says :  *  One  day  whilst  strolling  in  a 
beautiful  garden  near  Rome,  I  thought  I  might  produce  pictures  with  words- 
*  Why,'  said  I,  '  should  not  a  man  deliberately  sit  down  before  an  olject  and  en- 
deavor to  give  the  tone,  form,  and  sentiment  of  that  object  as  well  with  the  parts 
of  speech  as  with  the  parts  of  color  ? '  Thus  I  went  on  speculating  and  think- 
ing I  had  made  a  discovery,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  poetry  in  the 
world!  »•••♦!  ^as  determined^to  try  if  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  out 
of  word-painting  direct  from  nature.  I  began  with  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  win- 
dow, a  vase ;  just  as  people  do  when  they  begin  to  learn  drawing.  I  found 
there  was  much  beauty  in  objects  which  poets  in  their  pride  had  neglected ; 
refused  to  write  about  or  think  about*  »  •  •  « i  goon  ascertained  beyond 
form  and  color,  objects  suggested  reflection ;  then  I  found  my  sketches  after  a 
time  accompanied  by  thoughts  which  grew  out  of  things.*  *  *  '  'I  fell  into 
a  melody  of  words  as  unconsciously  as  winds  become  musical  when  they  play 
about  a  stringed  instrument* 

K  a  poet  can  be  *  made,*  we  like  the  process  suggested,  and  commend  it  to 
those  who  will  write. 

The  story  of  this  poem  is  simple,  but  involves  opportunity  for  much  display 
of  poetic  power.  Makco,  a  priest,  loves  and  elopes  with  a  young  Italian  girl. 
His  religious  vows  prevent  the  solemnization  of  his  marriage.  The  ofl&pring  o^ 
this  love  is  *  LBomLDA,*  the  heroine  of  the  poem.  Leonilda  grows  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  loves  Oscabo,  but  she  is  a^the  same  time  beloved  by  Cardinal  Volpo. 
There  is  a  prophecy  concerning  Volpo,  that  if  in  his  sixtieth  year  he  can  win 
the  love  of  a  certain  maiden,  he  shall  be  supreme  Pontiffl  He  plots  against  the 
life  of  the  Pope.    He  does  murders  Oscaro.    Leonilda  goes  to  meet  her  lover 
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OscARO  to  marry  hiin«  She  finds  him  murdered  bj  the  hand  of  Volfo.  In  bar 
rage  she  vows  to  destroy  the  murderer  of  her  lover.  She  throws  bersdf  in  bis 
waj.  She  feigns  to  reciprocate  his  lore.  In  his  confidence,  and  to  obtain  ber 
aid,  he  reveals  his  plot  against  the  Pope.  Leonilda  meets  the  Pope  and  ^rul- 
ges  the  secret  machinations  of  her  pseudo  lover.  The  Pope  imprisons  Tolpo, 
and  Lboxoda  and  her  mother  leave  Italy  to  join  her  father,  who  had  become 
Lutheran  and  now  marries  the  mother  of  his  diild. 

There  are  many  lines  of  exquisite  description  scattered  through  this  graoefal 
poem ;  showing  that  the  author  has  studied  nature,  and  practised  his  theory  of 
word-painting  with  deserved  success.  We  have  room  at  this  time,  however,  for 
but  a  single  passage : 

*  An  awfol  silenoe  wrought  upon  the  brain, 

And  tonnes  mw  thirstjr  with  the  fear  of  thirst. 
And  limbs  ached  with  that  wearjing  prison-pain 

Contracted  space  creates.    Some  men  rehearsed 
How  thej  ooula  die ;  some  hearts  their  fondness  nursed ; 

Some  thoughts  went  home,  paused,  and  lored,  and  wept. 
Still  Nature's  trance  endured  I    At  length  a  first 

Faint  breath  athwart  the  oilj  waters  crept ; 
The  answering  sails  flapped  life,  and  on  the  good  ship  swept' 


TrLxitr  Hall.    By  Thomas  Hood.    In  one  Volume,  Duodecimo :  pp.  479.    Boston :  J. 

£.  TlLTOir  AMD  COMPAMT. 

TvLionr  Hall  is  not  a  new  book ;  but  it  will  be  welcomed  as  heartily  by  a 
Uige  class  of  readers  as  if  it  were  a  newly-discovered  work  in  manuscript  by 
the  departed  and  lamented  author.  We  read  it  for  the  first  time  several  years 
ago ;  and  as  Hemobt  is  a  good  critic,  it  is  something  greatly  in  fitvor  of  the  work 
to  say,  that  in  glancing  over  its  pages,  all  its  incidents  and  characters  oome  back 
OS  forcibly  upon  us  as  if  we  had  met  them  to-day  for  the  first  time.  We  think 
that  in  the  opening  chapters,  Hooo*s  propensity  for  ptinning  is  somewhat  too  ap- 
parent to  please  the  general  reader:  but  he  could  no  more  help  it  than  he  could 
help  breathing.  As  Washington  Irvino  said  of  the  multi&rious  knowledge  of 
Dr.  CooswBLL,  Chief-Librarian  of  the  Astob  Library,  puns  *  seemed  to  drip 
from  him,  like  whiskey  firom  an  illicit  HighUnd  stilL*  When  the  narrative 
proper  commences,  however,  we  have  less  of  this ;  and  the  interest  of  the  stoiy 
flows  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  end.  *  Tylney  Hall,'  when  it  first  appeared, 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  these  pages :  we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present, 
therefore,  by  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  new  edition,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  one,  reflecting  credit  upon  the  publishers.  *  Tylney  Hall  *  was 
written  when  Hood's  genius  was  at  its  full  maturity.  The  charact«fs,  remarks 
an  able  critic,  are  admirably  depicted.  For  example,  how  marked  the  contrast 
between  the  brothers  Ttbrel,  and  again  how  decidedly  both  are  the  moral  an^. 
podes  of  their  cousin  Walter.  Mr.  Rivms,  the  kind-hearted  justice  who  used 
to  steel  his  heart  to  harsh  legalities  by  contemplating  a  painting  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Biiimys;  Sir  Walter  Ttrrbl,  like  Nimbod  in  his  hunting  predilections, 
and  charming  Grace  Rivers,  are  distinct  individualiUes.    Indiana,  the  Creole, 
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is  rather  in  the  melo-dramatic  and  Meo  Merrilies  strain,  but  some  fine  touches 
of  nature  show^  her  human,  and  even  womanly.  The  Twioos  family,  who  give 
the  burlesque  of  the  story,  are  executed  in  Hood's  own  *  Comic  Annual'  rein, 
and  their  y« to  champitre^  with  its  pretension  and  its  fiulure,  is  irresistibly  amusing. 
But  the  original  character  of  the  novel  is  Unlucky  Joe,  the  post-boy,  pursued 
finom  his  birth  by  misfortune,  as  by  a  resistless  and  implacable  Fate,  such  as 
Greek  tragedy  loves  to  present ;  and  all,  in  the  victim's  own  opinion,  because  ho 
was  born  on  a  Friday.  This  character  is  well  sustained,  and  though  the  tendency 
to  exaggerate  must  have  been  great,  is  never  once  overdrawn.  The  volume  is 
*  replete  with  Hood.'  You  see  him  reflected  in  his  unmistakable  characteristics  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  book.  Look  at  this  little  *bit'  for  example :  *  In  the 
weather-column  of  Moore's  Almanac  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  17 — ,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  the  date  of  Friday,  the  nineteenth  of  November,  a  state  of  at- 
mosphere was  predicted  unusually  genial  and  serene.  Accordingly  (!)  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  a  violence  unparalleled 
for  half  a  century,  accompanied  by  occasional  showers  of  hail-stones,  of  a  mag- 
nitude so  unexampled,  that  several  natural  philosophers  took  the  pains  of  meas- 
uring and  publishing  their  dimensions  I '  What  a  satire  upon  ^carefully-guarded 
weather-predictions  V  It  is,  however,  in  Hood's  individual  sketches  that  he 
most  excels.  '  He  was  a  painter^^  said  an  eminent  artist  the  other  day,  in  our 
hearing,  *  if  ever  there  was  one.'  Here  is  a  little  *  study '  from  his  brush :  a 
drawing  of  the  little  *  walking  dispensary,'  or  medicine-boy,  of  *  Dr.  Bellamy,' 
himself  an  admirably-drawn  character : 

'  DooTOB*B  boys,  like  chimney-sweeps,  universally  run  very  small,  and  Old  Form- 
alitt's  urchin  really  looked  as  stunted  as  if  his  board  as  well  as  his  wages  had  been 
derived  from  his  master's  shop.  Perched  at  a  door  in  charge  of  the  old-fashioned 
covered  chaise,  he  looked  actually  like  a  periwinkle  shrivelled  in  its  shelL  He  had 
two  little  dark,  bolus-looking  eyes,  set  squintingly  in  a  long,  pale,  old  face,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  a  nose,  originally  a  pug,  but  made  seemingly  still  pugger  by  its 
habitual  turn-up  at  the  nauseous  freight  that  he  commonly  carried.  His  mouth  had  an 
appropriate  screw-up  of  its  own,  as  if  hinting  that  he  considered  his  place  was  to  take 
out  medicine,  and  not  to  take  it  in ;  wliile  a  chin  of  disproportionate  length  rested  on 
a  couple  of  linen  dog-ears,  which  he  called  a  collar.  As  for  his  livery,  it  was  of  a 
very  decided  blue,  turned  up  with  quite  as  decided  a  red,  matching  exactly  the  very 
colors  of  the  two  class  globes  which  by  night  glared  over  the  doctor's  door ;  for  as 

!ret  the  chemists  had  not  compounded  those  delicate  tints,  which  in  our  days  emu- 
ate  the  fashionable  Parisian  hues  of  eau  de  Nil,  terre  d'E^^ypte,  and  flammes  d'en- 
fer.  Small  as  the  imp  was,  however,  his  predecessor  must  have  been  smaller,  for 
his  clothes  did  not  fit ;  his  sleeves  hung  as  distant  from  his  sides  as  if  he  held  an 
imaginary  quartern  loaf  under  each  arm,  and  his  knee-breeches  buttoned  above  his 
knee,  his  gaiters  were  an  inch  too  short,  and  his  shoes  were  as  much  too  long,  but 
were  kept  on  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  supplementary  tow  thrust  into  each  extrem- 
ity. Nothing  else  was  big  enough  for  him  save  his  hat,  which  he  kept  from  eztin* 
gniahing  his  eyes  by  wearing  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  two  sheets  of  brown 
paper  in  the  crown,  as  well  as  letting  it  rest  on  the  collar  of  his  coat  behind,  a  col- 
IlBion  which  had  given  a  truly  clerical  turn  to  the  back  of  the  brim.  Gloves  he 
had  none,  though,  as  far  as  appearance  went,  he  scarcely  needed  them,  his  hands 
looking  always  too  red  or  too  blue  to  be  taken  for  the  natural  skin.' 

For  similar  daguerreotypes  of  hero  and  heroine ;  of  Twiggs,  and  Tibbie,  and 
Mrs.  Twiggs,  and  Twiggs,  Junior,  and  for  the  story  of  the  novel  in  its  entirety, 
we  must  refer  both  old  and  new  readers  to  the  new  edition  of  this  the  most  con- 
tinuous and  the  longest  of  all  the  works  firom  the  pen  of  its  author. 


I 
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A  DxcTioxAET  or  TBI  EvQLUv  LAirorAGB.     Bj  JotBPH  E.  WoiCBTBt,  LL.D.    Ill  oom 
Volume  Quarto :  pp.  19M.    Boston :  Hickuvg,  Swav  axd  Buweb. 

After  an  examioation  such  as  we  have  seldom  bestowed  upon  a  mere  ooDec- 
tioQ  of  teordi,  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  best  dictiiHiaries  we 
hare  ever  encounierod.  Webstbr*8  Dictionary  is  a  marrel  of  learning  and  re- 
search ;  but  his  clipped  spelling  of  many  words  in  common  use  most  repel  many 
from  using  his  work ;  certainly  as  a  standard  work.  Some  of  these  words  arc 
almost  YsLLOwPLCsH-ish  in  their  orthography :  '  Sometimes  I  git  kisist  some- 
times kiz : '  Mr.  Wuistbb  might  adopt  this,  were  he  liying,  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  which  his  great  work  receives  at  the  hands  of  tiie  critics ;  extrava- 
gant praise  and  extravagant  blame  being  visited  upon  it  in  about  equal  prc^wr- 
tiona  But  we  like  Wobcestbh^s  Dictionary  the  best,  for  many  reasons ;  and  we 
fully  concur  with  the  North-Ameriean  EetieyD^  for  the  April  quarter,  in  its  com- 
mendations of  the  woik :  '  It  fully  justifies  the  years  for  which  it  has  been  pro- 
mised and  expected,  and  the  manifold  labor  employed  in  its  preparation.  In  all 
the  essentials  of  a  dictionary,  it  can  safely  challenge  rigid  examination,  or  any 
comparison  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.*    The  reviewer  adds : 

*  Ws  prize  this  Dictiooaiy  beyond  all  others,  beeause  it  is  the  latest,  and  thns  oontjuns 
the  newlyooined  and  adopted  words  of  a  languase  which  is  ooostaotlj  receiving  namer- 
ous  accessions  from  other  tongues,  and  fh>m  yarions  scienoea  and  arts ;  because  it  is  also 
full— complete,  for  aught  we  can  saj  to  the  contrary  —  in  the  department  of  antique,  ob- 
solete, and  rarely  usedwords,  as  to  which  we  are  often  in  need  or  a  thorough  Tocabulary : 
because  it  includes  a  larger  number  of  technical  terms,  semi-naturalised  words,  and 
semi-proper  names,  (if  we  may  be  permitted  this  addition  to  the  nomenclature  of  gram- 
mar,) than  any  other  similar  work;  and  because  the  classes  of  definitions  which  it  re- 
quired specific  knowledge  to  furnish  and  specific  skill  to  frame  bear  uniform  and  luculcnt 
traces  or  much  knowledge  and  skill.  Under  this  last  head  we  confess  our  sense  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  wood-cuts  which  are  Judiciously  employed  under  various  titles  in 
science,  art,  and  natural  history,  and  of  the  use  of  which  in  a  work  of  the  kind  Mr. 
WoBCBSTBi,  we  belieTe,  may  claim  the  honor  of  invention,  though  he  was  anticipated 
in  that  of  publication.  As  regards  orthography,  it  Is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Woacnna 
spells  words  as  ther  are  written  and  printed  by  the  almost  universal  nsage  of  Bnglsad 
and  America.  Orthography  is  a  matter  of  faci,  not  of  taste ;  and  a  dictionary  virtually 
promises  to  describe,  not  the  author's  idea  of  what  a  language  ought  to  oe,  but  its 
actual  condition  as  to  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning.  I^achers  and  educational 
functionaries  who  impose  upon  children  and  youth  under  their  charge  an  orthography  at 
variance  with  the  almost  universal  custom  of  literary  men  and  cultivated  society,  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  their  whim  may  not  cost  their  pupils  too  dear  in  the  mortifi- 
cation, embarrassment,  and  ridicule  to  which  it  will  expose  them.' 

We  perceive,  by  published  letters  fixxn  oflScial  quarters,  that  this  dictionary 
has  been  adopted  as  a  National  Standard  for  the  executive  printing,  the  ddwtes 
in  Congress,  and  the  oflScial  records  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  gratii^ng  to  know,  also,  that  it  has  received  a  cordial  welcome  firom  the 
philologists  of  England.  The  venerable  Charles  Richardson,  now  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year,  the  author  of  Richardson's  Dictionary,  has  written  to  Dr.  Worces- 
TBR  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  the  success  of  his  work.  B.  H.  Smart,  the 
author  of  a  Practical  Grammar  of  English  Pronunciation,  who  has  devoted  a  long 
life  to  philological  researches,  and  whose  pronouncing  dictionary  is  a  standard 
authority,  also  gives  warm  praise  to  a  rival  work  from  this  side  of  the  Atiantic 
The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Trench,  also  well  known  for  his  philological  researches, 
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and  Mr,  Herbert  Coleridge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, have  both  expressed  themselyes  in  high  terms  of  commendation  of  Dr. 
Worcester's  labors.  Beside  these,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  l)ic{ionary 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bosworth,  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  that  Uniyersity,  has  written  a  critical  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Worcester,  in  which  he  praises  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
the  book.  « 


Thi  Mill  on  thb  Floss.    Bj  Gborgi  Eliot,  Author  of  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life/  and 
'  Adam  Bbdb.'    In  one  Volume :  pp.  464.    New-York :  Harper  and  Beothbrs. 

In  two  successiye  early  morning  trips  to  town,  oblivious  of  all  the  stir  and 
bustle  around  us,  we  accomplished  the  perusal  of  this  truly  excellent  and  inter- 
esting book.  The  author  of  *  Adah  Beds  '  has  little  necessity  to  be  commended 
to  the  public;  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  *The  Mill  on  the  Floss'  will  enhance 
his  abready  enviable  reputation.  There  is  one  thing  especially  note-worthy  in 
his  writings :  his  characters  are  natural :  they  speak  and  act  like  human  beings ; 
and  though  they  are  various  in  kind,  they  are  in  every  instance  most  artistically 
discriminated.  Wc  shall  give  no  detailed  sketch  of  the  story,  as  the  work  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  before  these  pages 
come  before  them :  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  a  wide  perusal,  as 
one  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the  season.  Simply  as  an  example  of  the  easy, 
flowing,  colloquial  style  of  the  author,  we  submit  the  subjoined  pen-and-ink  pic- 
ture of  a  querulous,  &uU-finding,  never-satisfied  female,  in  the  house  of  a  mar- 
ried sister,  at  which  she  has  just  arrived,  hungry  enough,  it  would  seem,  but 
too  early  for  dinner : 

' '  I  DO  n't  know  what  ails  sister  Pullet/  she  continued.  '  It  used  to  be  the  way  in  our 
familj  for  one  to  be  as  early  as  another — 1  'm  sure  it  was  so  in  my  poor  father's  time — 
and  not  for  one  sister  to  sit  half  an  hour  before  the  others  come.  But  if  the  ways  o'  the 
family  are  altered,  it  sha'n't  be  my  fault ;  I*U  never  be  the  one  to  come  into  a  house  when 
all  the  rest  are  going  away.  I  wonder  at  sister  Dbanb  ;  she  used  to  be  more  like  me. 
But  if  you  '11  take  my  advice,  Bksst,  you  '11  put  the  dinner  forrard  a  bit,  sooner  than  put 
it  bock,  because  folks  are  late  as  ouKht  to  ha  known  better.' 

' '  Oh !  dear,  there 's  no  fear  but  what  they  '11  be  all  here  in  time,  sister,'  said  Mrs.  Tuli  i- 
VBR,  in  her  mild-peevish  tone.  '  The  dinner  won't  be  ready  till  half-past  one.  But  if  it 's 
long  for  you  to  wait,  let  me  fetch  you  a  cheese-cake  and  a  glass  o'  wine.' 

'  *  Well,  Besst  1 '  said  Mrs.  Glb'go,  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  toss 
of  her  head,  *  I  should  ha'  thought  you  'd  know  your  own  sister  better.  I  never  tlid  eat 
between  meals,  and  I  'm  not  gomg  to  begin.  Not  but  what  I  hate  that  nonsense  of  hav- 
ing your  dinner  at  half-post  one,  when  you  might  have  it  at  one.  You  was  never  brought 
up  in  that  way,  Bessy.' 

*  *  Why,  Jane,  what  can  I  do  ?  Mr.  Tullivbr  does  n't  like  his  dinner  before  two  o'clock, 
but  I  put  it  half  an  hour  earlier  because  o'  you.' 

**\es,  yes,  I  know  how  it  is  wi' husbands  —  they're  for  putting  every  thing  off — 
they  '11  put  the  dinner  off  till  after  tea,  if  they  've  got  wives  as  are  weak  enough  to  ^ive 
in  to  such  work ;  but  it 's  a  pity  for  you  Besst,  as  you  haven't  got  more  strength  o'  mmd. 
It  '11  be  well  if  your  children  do  n't  suffer  for  it.  And  I  hope  vou  've  not  gone  and  eot  a 
ffreat  dinner  for  us;  g[oing  to  expense  for'  your  sisters  as^ud  sooner  eat  a  crust  o  dry 
bread  nor  help  to  rum  you  with  extravagance.  I  wonder  you  do  n't  take  pattern  by 
your  sister  Deahk  — she's  far  more  sensible.  And  here  you've  got  two  cnildren  to 
provide  for,  and  your  husband 's  spent  your  fortin  i'  zoing  to  law,  ana  's  like  to  spend  his 
own  too.  A  boiled  joint,  as  you  could  make  broth  offer  the  kitchen,'  Mrs.  Glbgg  added, 
in  a  tone  of  emphatic  protest,  *  and  a  plain  pudding,  with  a  spoonful  o'  sugar  and  no 
spice,  'ud  be  far  more  becoming.' 
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*  With  siater  Gliqo  in  this  humor,  there  was  a  cheerful  prospect  for  the  daj.  Mn 
ToLuvBR  never  went  the  length  of  a  quarrelling  with  her,  anv-  more  than  a  water-lbvl 
that  puts  out  its  les  in  a  deprecating  manner  can  be  said  to  quarrel  with  a  boj  who 
throws  stones.  But  this  point  of  the  dinner  was  a  tender  one,  ana  not  at  all  new,  so  thst 
Mrs.  TuLLiTiR  could  make  the  same  answer  she  had  often  made  before. 

' '  Mr.  TcLLiTaa  ears  he  always  wiU  hare  a  good  dinner  for  his  friends  while  he.caa  ptj 
for  it,'  she  said, '  ana  he's  a  right  to  do  as  he  Tikes  in  his  own  house,  sister.' 

' '  Well,  Bissr,  /can't  leave  jour  children  enough  out  of  mj  savings  to  keep  'em  froB 
ruin.  And  jou  must  n't  look  to  having  any  o'  Mr.  Olboo's  money,  for  it 's  well  if  I  do  a't 
go  first — he  comes  of  a  long-lived  family ;  and  if  he  was  to  die  and  leave  me  wdl  ibr  mj 
life,  he'd  tie  all  the  money  up  to  go  baca  to  his  own  kin.' ' 

*  Sister  Pullet  '  (and  a  pretty  *  Pullet'  she  is)  finally  arrives,  in  a  '  one-bone 
chay,*  accompanied  by  her  husband,  who  seems  yery  far  from  being  *  cock  of 
the  walk.'  She  is  Mike  Niobe,  all  tears,*  as  she  is  assisted  from  the  yehide ;  bat 
is  yery  careful,  neyertheless,  not  to  disarrange  her  personal  wardrobe : 

'  Thbrb  was  a  farther  shake  of  the  head  as  Mrs.  Pdllr  slowly  rose  and  got  down  from 
the  chaise,  not  without  casting  a  glance  at  Mr.  Pullbt  to  see  that  he  was  gnacding  ber 
handsome  silk  dress  from  it^juiy.  Mr.  Pdllst  was  a  small  man  with  a  high  nose,  smsll 
twinkling  eyes,  and  thin  lips,  in  a  fresh-looking  suit  of  black,  and  a  white  cravat,  thit 
seemed  to  have  been  tied  very  tight  on  some  higher  principle  than  that  of  personsl  eaae. 
He  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  his  tall,  good-looking  wife,  with  her  balloon  sleeves, 
abundant  mantle,  and  large  be-feathered  and  be-ribboned  bonnet,  as  a  small  fishiB{> 
smack  bears  to  a  brig  with  all  its  sails  spread. 

'  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  and  a  striking  example  of  the  complexity  introduced  into  the 
emotions  by  a  high  state  of  civilization  —  the  sight  of  a  fashionably-dressed  femsk  io 
grief.  From  the  sorrow  of  a  Hottentot  to  that  of  a  woman  in  large  buckram  sleeves,  with 
several  bracelets  on  each  arm,  an  architectural  bonnet,  and  delicate  ribbon-strings— whst 
a  long  series  of  gradations  1  In  the  enlightened  child  of  civilization  the  absadoDmest 
characteristic  ofgrief  is  checked  and  varied  in  the  subtlest  manner,  so  as  to  present  tn 
interesting  problem  to  the  analytic  mind.  If,  with  a  crushed  heart  and  eyes  half-blinded 
hj  the  mist  of  tears,  she  were  to  walk  with  a  too  devious  step  through  a  doorH>Uoe,  ihe 
might  crush  her  buckram  sleeves  too,  and  the  deep  consciousness  or  this  possibilitf  pro- 
duces a  composition  of  forces  by  which  she  takes  a  line  that  just  clears  the  door-poit 
Perceiving  that  the  tears  are  hurrying  fast,  she  unpins  her  strings  and  throws  them  Un- 
guidly  backward  —  a  touching  gesture,  indicative,  even  in  the  deepest  gloom,  of  the  hope 
m  future  dry  moments  when  cap-strings  will  once  more  have  a  charm.  As  the  tesn  nb- 
side  a  little,  and  with  her  heaa  leaning  backward  at  the  angle  that  will  not  iojore  her 
bonnet,  she  endures  that  terrible  moment  when  grief,  which  has  made  all  things  else  i 
weariness,  has  itself  become  weary ;  she  looks  down  pensively  at  her  bracelets,  sad  ad- 
justs their  clasps  with  that  pretty  studied  fortuity  which  would  be  gratifying  to  ber  mind 
if  it  were  once  more  in  a  calm  and  healthy  state.^ 

We  think  we  should  haye  liked  to  see  *  Sister  Pctllet'  in  a  ^Mauon  dsDmil^ 
or  *  Mourning  Store,*  selecting  her  apparel,'appropriate  to  the  memory  of  the 
'  dear  departed,'  for  whom  she  had  *  come  to  grief;  *  an  old  lady  who  finally  died 
of  the  dropsy,  after  haying  been  *■  tapped  no  end  of  times : '  an  old  lady  *as  hid 
doubled  her  money  oyer  and  oyer  again,  and  kept  it  all  in  her  own  maoagement 
to  the  last,  and  had  her  pocket  with  the  keys  in  under  her  pillow  constant*  At 
this  time  *  Sister  Pullet*  would  haye  made  all  her  purchases  in  the  ^Poigniot- 
Grief  Department '  of  the  mourning-store ;  for  she  was  not  then  aware  that  the 

*  old  *oman  had  left  no  legacies  to  speak  on — but  left  her  money  all  in  a  lump, 
to  her  husband^s  neyy.'  Thereafter,  most  probably,  she  would  haye  made  her 
selection  from  the  *  Mitigated  Affliction  Department,*  particularly  if  the  ^s^les* 
were  new  and  satisfactory.  Space  fails  us  for  fartiier  quotation,  or  we  should 
be  glad  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  other  characters  of  the  book,  tqxm 
whom  the  main  narratiye-interest  concentrates.    When  the  reader  shall  bear  of 

*  Maogib,'  and  *  Stephen,*  and  *  ^unt  GRrrrv,'  from  the  yolume  itsd^  he  will  be 
made  aware  of  what  we  should  haye  commended  to  his  attention  and  adminttoa. 
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Storiss  or  Invrktobs  and  Discovbsbbs  in  Scibnce  axd  tbb  Usbfci.  Arts.     Bj  John 
Tim BS,  F.S.A. ;  pp.  474,  12mo.    New- York :  Harpbr  and  Brothers. 

It  is  pleasant  at  this  day  to  read  of  the  times  when  the  highest  force  of  steam 
vn^  ei^pended  in  raising  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle,  when  printers  were  denounced 
as  magicians,  when  illuminating  gas  was  not,  halloons  had  not  risen,  diving-hells 
not  sunk.  Content  with  our  present  civilization,  wo  give  little  heed  to  the  steps  hy 
which  it  was  reached,  and  scarce  ever  think  of  the  discoverers  whose  toil  and  sac- 
rifices have  won  for  us  so  many  -material  comforts.  This  book  will  help  us  to 
correct  that  error.  It  contains  short  articles,  upon  the  discoverers  of  almost 
every  age,  written  in  a  pleasant  style,  and  finely  illustrated.  It  i^  valuable  for 
reference,  and  will  prove  attractive  even  to  the  young. 


Thr  CotfPLBTB  Works  of  Charles  Dickbks.     In  Twenty-seren  Illnstrated  Yolumes. 
Philadelphia    T.  B.  Petbrson,  Number  102,  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia. 

If  any  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  i)opularity  of  Charles  Dickens'  writings 
in  this  country,  it  certainly  can  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  one  enterprising  and 
liberal  publisher  —  ^  alone  he  did  it  *  —  has  issued  ten  different  editions  of  his 
works ;  all  well  deserving  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  and  the  announcement 
of  this  simple  business-fact  will  show,  that  they  have  abundantly  received  such 
patronage.  Mr.  Peterson  certainly  deserves  great  Credit,  for  publishing,  in 
various  forms,  all  handsome,  readable,  in  convenient  sizes,  and  on  clear,  legible 
types,  such  editions  of  Dickens'  writings,  at  such  '  sliding-scale '  prices,  as  to 
place  them  easily  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  reading  community  who  may  desire 
to  peruse  them.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  accompanied  the  present  notice  . 
with  sundry  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Dickens,  while  in  this  country ;  but  we  found 
the  theme  so  growing  upon  our  hands,  and  so  replete  with  what  to  us  seemed 
*■  interest,'  thatjwe  thought  it  best  to  impose  its  perusal  upon  our  readers  in  a 
future  *  Editor's  Table,'  separate  and  by  itsel£  We  believe  we  were  the  first 
correspondent  Mr.  Dickens  had  in  America ;  and  we  certainly  saw  as  much  of 
htm  while  in  this  country  *  as  the  second  man.'    But  after  he  went  home,  and 

wrote  *  Chuzzlewit '  and  his  *  Notes  on  America ' *  Never  mind,  now : '  we 

are  forgetting  the  matter  at  present  in  hand. 

He  who  has  not  read  Dickens  complete,  has  a  great  treat  yet  in  store,  and  he 
who  neglects  its  enjoyment  fix>m  any  scruples  concerning  light  literature  being 
waste  of  time  in  perusal,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  works, 
and  the  great  social  reforms  he  has  attempted  by  their  powerful  agency.  Mr. 
Peterson  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  prudent  fitmily  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment, of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  ahnost  inexhaustible,  in  the  re- 
peated perusal  which  such  productions  will 'bear.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
this  enterprise  has  met  with  the  success  that  it  deserves^  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
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that  we  commend  it  to  farther  esteem  as  a  work  perfected  for  the  conTenienoe  of 
the  American  people.  In  this  matter  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Such  an  edition  as  this  of  Petebson^s,  and  at  the  same  price,  would  be 
hailed  with  acclamation  in  Great  Britain,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  oopks 
would  be  demanded.  And  in  all  probability,  as  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Pstbbsok 
becomes  better  known  and  appreciated  throughout  the  Union,  he  will  find  him* 
self  kept  as  busy  as  he  now  is  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  supplying  the  demand. 


Till  yoRTH-AMiBiCAN  RsviBw  for  the  April  Qaarter.    Boston :  Crosbt,  Nicbols,  Lkb, 
▲KD  CoxpAKT.    New-York :  Chablbs  S.  Frakcu  akd  Compakt. 

We  never  take  up  a  number  of  this  old  and  permanent  Review,  without  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  it  remains  as  a  representative  and  exponent  of  the  grow- 
ing literature  of  our  country.  We  know  that  it  represents  us  most  &vorably 
abroad ;  and  wo  are  glad  to  hear  also  that  it  is  more  and  more  appreciated  in 
our  own  country.  It  ought  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  subscribers.  The  arti- 
cles proper  in  the  present  issue  are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  upon  tiie  follow- 
ing works:  *  Memoirs  of  William  Beckford  ;  *  *  The  Ways  and  Means  of  Pay- 
ment, an  Analysis  of  the  Credit  System;'  *Annb  WHrrNnr's  Poems;'  'The 
Letters  and  Times  of  Basil  of  Cesarea ; '  *  NicnoLs*  Hours  with  the  Evangelists ; ' 
*  The  Law  of  Divorce ; '  *  United  States  Coast  Survey ; '  *  The  Life  of  Jomi  Col- 
lins Warren  ; '  '  Darwin  on  the  Origin  of  Species ; '  *  Recent  French  litera- 
ture ; '  *  Isaac  Disraeli  :  Curiosities  of  Literature ; '  *  Woman's  Rights  as  to 
Labor  and  Property; '  together  with  the  usual  supply  of  brief  *  Critical  Notices' 
From  the  article  upon  Beckford,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  In 
the  number,  we  make  the  subjoined  extract,  for  which  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  heartily  thank  us : 

'  Bbckvord  returned  from  his  second  Peninsular  visit  in  1796,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years.  Sixteen  years  of  his  life  hod  passed  in  almost  constant  residence  abroad,  and  be 
now  determined  to  stay  at  home.  His  foreig;n  experience  had  confirmed  his  taste  for 
splendor,  and  his  immense  wealth  pampered  his  intense  selfishness.  His  father's  honse 
at  Fonthill  was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  aay  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  son, 
and  he  resolved  that  his  new  creation  should  have  no  rival.  The  old  house  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  new,  being  on  a  different  site ;  but  no  thought  of  disposing  of  it  seems  to 
have  entered  his  mind,  and,  princely  as  it  was,  he  proceeded  to  demolish  it ;  first  the 
winss,  of  two  stories,  and  then  the  centre,  of  four.  Thus  what  had  cost  more  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars  was  recklessly  destroyed  for  a  mere  whim.  Bbckpord  maintained  a 
large  household,  and  a  physician,  a  musical  performer,  and  the  Abb6  Maquix,  topo- 
grapher,  artist,  literary  cnaracter,  and  adept  in  heraldry,  were  permanently  attached  to 
his  establishment  One  of  his  first  operations  was  to  build  a  wall  around  his  domain, 
seven  miles  in  extent,  and  twelve  feel  hi^h.  He  said  that  it  was  to  keep  off  trespassers 
on  his  game ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  general  public  at  a  distance,  wnich  no 
doubt  was  nearer  his  desire.  When  he  pulled  down  the  old  house,  he  proceeded  to  alter 
the  grounds  about  it.  There  was  an  artificial  lake  near  it,  its  bonks  ornamented  with 
rocks,  caverns  and  grottos.  This  was  aU  changed,  and  in  due  time  sheep  ran  wild  where 
the  mansion  had  stood.  No  amount  of  money  was  spared  to  gratify  an^  extravagance. 
Bbckpord  would  still  have  maintained  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  unimpaired,  in  spite  of 
losses  in  Jamaica,  had  he  not  so  senselessly  broken  in  upon  his  capital.  Hundreds  of 
workmen  were  employed  day  and  night  upon  the  abbey,  as  it  was  s^led ;  and  it  b  miA 
that  the  laborers  were  induced  by  larcer  pay  to  desert  the  royal  works  at  Windsor,  al- 
though the  fact  is  not  stated  in  these  Memoirs.    If  true,  it  was  probably  on  the  occasion 
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second  wife  had  become  so  scandaloutlj  connected  with  Xblsoit,  she  and  her  husband 
were  included  as  guests  at  his  splendid  f&te.  Old  FonthiU  was  still  in  existence,  and  the 
Tisitors  with  a  brilliant  oompanjr  were  entertained  there  for  three  dajs  in  such  style  as 
excited  their  wonder.  The  crowning  glorj  of  the  entertainment  was  reserved  for  a  night- 
acene,  when  the  abbey,  as  far  as  it  was  completed,  was  fitted  up  in  monastic  style,  and  a 
f&te  was  held  in  it  such  as  might  have  been  seen  in  Sicily,  the  Duildinga  and  plantations 
beine  illuminated  by  myriads  of  lamps,  torches  and  fires. 

'  About  six  months  alter  this  time  tne  abbey  was  so  far  advanced  that  its  master  de- 
cided to  occupy  it,  and  accordingly  he  left  his  father's  mansion,  sold  off  its  magnificent 
effects,  and  proceeded  soon  afterward  to  demolish  it  Although  this  place  never  excited 
a  tithe  of  the  curiosity  which  the  abbey  did  afterward,  it  attracted  vast  numbers  at  the 
sale,  and  people  wondered  equally  at  the  wealth  and  the  folly  of  one  who  could  deliber- 
ately destroy  what  had  cost  such  vast  sums,  and  in  point  of  true  taste  probably  far  excelled 
its  successor.  The  building  was  not  only  a  palace  in  size  and  appointments,  but  the  grounds 
were  of  the  highest  elegance,  planted  with  every  American,  European,  and  Asiatic  ti'ee 
and  shrub  that  could  be  procured,  and  enlivened  with  sheets  of  water,  the  haunt  of  aquatic 
birds.  All  was  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of  '  Vathkk.'  We  should  perhaps  hardlv  prolong 
this  article  bv  an  account  of  the  abbey,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  aven^^ed  the  Vandalism 
that  attended  its  erection  by  crippling  the  owner,  and  that  its  celebrity  is  now  only  his- 
toric ;  for  after  passing  from  BscKroBD  to  Mr.  Fabquhab,  a  wealthy  miser,  in  whose 
hands  the  great  centraltower,  its  distinctive  feature,  fell,  it  passed  again  out  of  aristo- 
cratic keeping  to  Mr.  Mobisok,  a  tradesman,  who  died  in  1858,  leaving  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  thus  endine  about  where  Bsckfobd  began.  There  was  no  story,  however  extrava- 
ffant,  that  was  not  believed  of  the  famous  abbey  when  building.  A  writer  in  one  of  the 
leading  London  papers  said  that  the  ascent  of  the  central  tower  would  be  so  wide  and 
easy,  wat  a  coach  and  six  could  be  driven  to  the  top  and  back  again  without  difficulty. 
The  gapine  public  were  content  to  swallow  these  marvellous  figments ;  for  they  could  ob- 
tain no  sight  of  the  pile. 

'  The  buildins  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  were  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  although  differing  in  breadth.  The  exterior  measurement  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  cast  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  three  hundred  and  twelve.  In 
the  axis  of  the  cross  rose  the  central  octagon  tower,  to  the  vast  height  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet.  The  interior  was  divided  into  numberless  halls,  stair-cases,  galle- 
ries, saloons,  libraries,  oratorios,  drawing-rooms,  and  cabinets.  Every  thing  like  con- 
yenience  was  sacrificed  to  grand  effect,  to  long  perspective  aisles  and  arches.  One 
octagonal  room,  formed  by  the  ffreat  tower,  was  thirty-five  feet  only  in  diameter,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  In  the  huge  fabric  there  were  but  seventeen  bed- 
rooms, thirteen  of  which  were  at  a  most  distressing  height;  and  the  whole  far  better  mer- 
ited the  satire  of  Popc  on  Blenheim,  than  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Mablbobough  : 

•'TIS  very  fine; 
Bat  where  d^ye  sleep,  or  where  if  ye  dinef 
I  find,  by  all  you  have  been  telUof , 
That  H  is  a  house,  but  not  a  dweUlng.* 

'  Part  of  the  interior  of  the  eastern  wing  was  never  finished,  but  all  the  rest  was  com- 
pleted. The  most  splendid  effect  was  secured,  not  only  by  architecture  of  gigantic  pro- 
portion, but  also  by  vast  mirrors  multiplying  aisles  and  galleries,  by  a  profosion  of 
stained  glass  and  heraldic  decorations,  b^  the  richest  velvet  draperies  and  hansings  of 
various  colors,  and  by  a  collection  of  furniture,  nictures,  books,  antiques,  Greek.  Roman, 
and  Ktruscan,  and  dazzling  articles  of  viriu  of  Obluni's  time,  m  apparently  exnaustless 
profusion.  A  mere  catalogue  of  these  costly  toys  would  bewilder  the  rmder.  The 
amount  spent  upon  them  was  almost  fabulous,  and  when  they  were  dispersed  in  1828, 
their  sale  under  the  hammer  occupied  forty-one  days.  Bbckpobd  stated  that  the  abbey 
alone  cost  him  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Its  interior  decoration  must  have 
cost  twice  as  much,  without  estimating  any  thing  for  the  erounds,  while  we  know  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  spent  upon  tne  |>lantations.  In  his  impatience,  which  could 
brook  no  delay,  parts  of  the  abbey  were  so  ill-constructed  that  the  work  was  necessarily 
renewed.*  ^us  his  great  tower  was  three  times  rebuilt,  and  fell  at  last.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  swindled  enormously  by  builders  and  agents,  as  any  man  with  aubUme  contempt 
for  economy  is  likely  to  be. 

'  In  his  palace  of  pleasures  Bickfobd  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years,  sixteen  of 

*  *  Onee  the  tower  feU  firom  the  eflhct  of  a  large  flag  hoisted  on  the  top  of  It,  whieh  exerted  In  a  high 
wind  each  leverage  as  to  topple  It  over.    When  Informed  of  the  mishap,  Bbckfobd,  merely  regrettin  i,- 
that  he  had  not  seen  it  CsU,  gave  an  immediate  order  for  the  construction  of  another. 
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which  were  pasted  io  almost  entire  sedosioo.  He  entertained  nobody,  had  rerj  fev 
friends  or  risitors,  and  in  jmat  part  made  assoeiates  of  his  topompher,  mnaieian,  and 
otberi  of  his  household.  »till,  tnese  were  mere  subordinates,  and  even  his  own  dacgb- 
ters  do  not  seem  to  have  pasaed  much  time  with  him.*  Something  out  of  the  common 
course  of  erents  must  hare  contributed  to  his  withdrawal  fh>m  the  world,  and  we  bare 
heard  of  circumstances  not  eren  alluded  to  in  these  Memoirs  to  account  for  it.  Bsckpoid 
had  an  nslr  dwarf  as  servant,  and  the  story  goes  that  he  was  accused  of  improper  prac- 
tices with  him.  He  prosecuted  an  editor  who  mentioned  it,  for  libel,  and  recorered  da- 
mages. It  was  doubtless  foul  slander ;  but  such  an  accusation  might  naturally  tell  pow- 
erfully against  one  so  shy  and  haughty  as  be,  and  from  his  command  of  money  and  mental 
resources  little  dependent  on  society.  His  biographer  only  says  that  he  sunrired  the  ril- 
est  detraction,  referring  doubtless  to  this  calumny.  Recluse  as  he  was,  BacKronn  was 
neither  idle  nor  unhappy.  His  knowledge  of  French,  Spanish,  Portaguese,  Italian,  and 
Persian,  secured  to  him  the  literary  charms  of  those  languages ;  he  was  an  omoirorons 
reader  and  book-eoUeetor,  and  a  thorough  mnsictan ;  bis  taste  for  art  was  etaborstdr  cnl- 
tiTsted,  while  his  passionate  lore  of  nature  and  acquaintance  with  botany  alTordea  him 
constant  recreation  abroad.  The  magnificent  gardens  and  srores  covered  nearly  two 
thousand  acres  within  the  wall,  while  beyond  it  were  three  thousand  more.  When  he 
gave  an  order,  or  wished  an  alteration  made,  it  was  obeyed  as  if  by  Vatbsk's  ma^c  power. 
At  night  scores  of  laborers  were  set  to  work,  those  of  the  adjacent  village  bemg  some- 
times wanted,  and  by  the  next  mominff,  when  the  ciliph  walked  out,  the  transformation 
was  complete.  Althougrh  he  lived  for  himself,  his  expenses  were  immense ;  and  in  1<%^. 
when  he  decided  to  sell  Fonthill,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  live  there  for  less  than  thirtr 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

*  Uy  that  time  his  colossal  fortune  had  become  seriously  impaired.  His  palace,  reared 
upon  a  barren  mountain,  which  by  plantations  became  a  paradise,  cost,  as  we  have  seen, 
prodigious  suras;  the  managers  of  nis  West-Indian  property  doubtless  cheated  him ;  the 
estates  themselves  in  view  of  emancipation,  declined  in  value,  while  some  were  totally 
lost  in  law-suits.  Even  as  far  back  as  1801,  one  of  the  Jamaica  estates  which  had  been 
sixty  years  in  the  family,  and  had  produced  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  waa 
taken  from  him  for  want  of  title  by  a  decree  of  chanoerv,  and,  as  chancery  proceedings 
in  those  days  were  proverbially  costly,  he  sunk  thonsanas  more  in  defending  bis  daim. 
From  one  cause  or  another,  the  principal  one  his  unbridled  extravagance,  he  found  in 
1S-J3,  when  sixty-four  vears  of  age,  that  his  five  million  dollars  of  ready  money  had  dis- 
appeared, beside  which  bis  regular  annual  income  of  five  hundred  thousand  more  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  had  been.  His  biographer  sees  with  a  snob's  eye 
im]>osing  grandeur  in  such  waste,  and  whines  over  the  downfall  as  he  would  over  that  of 
a  kingdom.  In  the  whole  record  of  prodigality  we  can  scarce  call  to  mind  a  parallel  to 
Bbckporo's  folly.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  whether  to  live  in  a  small  piJsee  on  hia 
estate,  and  keep  his  huge  pile  to  look  at,  since  he  could  not  live  in  it,  or  to  part  with  it 
altogether.  He  wisely  decided  to  sell  it,  disposed  of  the  whole  estate  to  Mr.  PABQrKAB 
for  a  larse  sum,  removed  the  choicest  of  his  paintings,  books,  porcelain,  and  vtrtm  to 
Bath,  ana  then  the  sale  of  his  rarities  commenced.  The  disposal  of  them  attracted 
mater  attention  among  the  lashionables  of  the  kingdom  than  any  event  of  the  oentary. 
The  sale  occupied  more  than  six  weeks,  during  which  time  evexy  house  within  many 
miles  of  the  abbey  reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  letting  rooms,  while  thousands  were  ea^ 
to  possess  some  relic  of  the  place,  and  thousands  more  to  see  a  palace  from  whieh 
thov  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  Then  all  were  dasxled  by  the  sight  of  its  riches  within 
ana  without ;  but  for  one  who  appreciated  its  real  beauties  of  groves  and  wardens,  hun- 
dreds were  tickled  by  the  display  of  tapestries,  stained  glass,  ebony  cabmets,  caskets, 
eastern  vases,  marble  tables,  coffers,  rot>e  chests,  clocks,  candelabra,  jewelled  ornaments, 
onyx  cups,  lapis-lasuli  and  gold  boxes,  miniatures,  ivory  furniture,  and  unnumbered  arti- 
cIm  of  luxury.  Then  many  stories  of  his  magnificence,  taste,  and  prodigslity  were  re- 
peated, some  true,  and  many  more  without  foundation.  His  worshipper  tells  os  that  his 
table  was  generally  plain,  and  we  may  believe  that  be  could  now  and  then  dine  simply, 
without  insisting  on  *  venison  cutlets,  each  served  up  in  a  hundred-pound  note,  with 
sovereign  sanoe.'* 

After  all,  money  may  cftuse  the  female  steed  to  propel  her  person  along  the 
'pike  with  celerity,  but  it  cannot  always  produce  happiness :  a  specific  fiurt, 
which  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  royid  Vathsk. 


*  *  The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  hoping  to  catch  him  for  one  of  hte  daoghten,  once  paid  him  a  visit. 
She  was  iplendldly  enterulned  for  a  week,  hut  her  hott  never  once  allowed  her  to  lee  hhn,  and  she 
flnsUy  left  Fonthill  la  a  n§9j' 
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Editorial  Historical  Narratiyb  or  thb  Knickbrbockbb  Magazinb:  Nux- 
BBR  Foitrteek.  —  AmoQg  the  earl j  contributors  to  this  Magazine  was  Charles 
G.  Leland,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  *  trump-card  from  the  jump ; '  and  made 
friends  of  his  readers  every  where ;  and  what  is  more,  preserved  and  preserves  them 
stilL  Mr.  Leland  passed  through  an  honorable  collegiate  career  at  Princeton,  and 
graduated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  Immediately  after  taking 
his  first  degree,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and  passed  the  flower  of  his  youth,  like 
a  scholar  of  the  middle  age,  either  in  wandering  from  one  great  university  to 
another,  pursuing  various  courses  of  study  at  his  different  resting-places,  or  in 
gathering  that  peculiar  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  comes  only  from  the 
changing  scenes  of  travel.  Such  a  life  must  have  been  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Lelaxd's  tastes ;  and  by  the  longing  looks  which  he  sometimes  casta 
behind  him,  we  should  infer  that  he  abandoned  his  student-life  with  no  common 
regret  After  some  years,  however,  he  returned  to  America,  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  more  genial  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture. With  whatever  success  Mr.  Leland*s  career  in  the  Uw  might  have  been 
attended,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  chose  wisely ;  for  nature  designed  him 
rather  as  a  curious  scholar,  and  a  skilful  literary  teacher,  than  as  an  ordinary 
legal  drudge.  His  writings,  which  cover  a  large  cirde  of  literature,  from  the 
most  abstruse  philosophical  criticism,  to  the  lightest  essays  and  the  most  dashing 
poems,  are  of  striking  originality  both  in  form  and  in  spirit  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  list  of  authors  whose  works  least  resemble  any  of  the  present 
generation,  Mr.  Lbland's  name  would  certainly  stand  among  the  first  The 
wonderful  amount  and  variety  of  his  learning,  and  the  &cility  with  which  he 
uses  it  on  all  occasions,  and  for  all  purposes,  belong  to  a  race  of  writers  whose 
last  genuine  type  departed  with  the  author  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.* 
This  class  has  afforded  but  very  few  specimens.  The  fiithers  of  the  style  were 
B^ABBLAis  in  France,  and  Burton  in  En^and.  Between  their  time  and  Soi7thxt*s, 
a  period  of  nigh  three  centuries,  scarcely  a  name  of  any  distinction  can  be  men- 
tioned. Those  who  won  reputation  in  the  Rabelaiaan  field  were,  at  the  best,  but 
mere  imitators  of  their  great  master.  Burton  himself  had  too  much  of  the 
Classic,  and  too  little  of  the  Gothic  element  in  his  oompositioii,  to  stamp  him  as 
a  true  disciple ;  while  Southet's  *  Doctor/  in  spite  of  his  ostentatioas  display  of 
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learning,  was  evidently  written  by  one  who  assumed  a  style,  for  the  nonoe,  to 
which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  it  therefore  lacked  that  easy  genialty  which 
Tivifles  the  works  of  Rabelais,,  and  draws  the  distinctive  line  between  originality 
and  imitation.  Southey,  as  we  all  know,  could  and  naturally  did  write  in  a 
widely  different  manner ;  but  Rabelais  could  not  His  learning  flowed  forth  as 
spontaneously  as  his  exhaustless  humor ;  it  was  the  iine  qua  nan  of  his  style, 
and  to  deny  him  that,  would  have  been  to  deny  him  a  language.  The  latter  case 
is  also  Mr.  Lblamd^s.  In  his  serious  essays  he  piles  authority  upon  authority, 
quotation  upon  quotation  —  from  all  times,  and  from  all  languages  —  until  the 
reader  fairly  staggers  under  a  wei^t  of  recondite  arguments,  tossed  into  his 
mind  with  an  ease  and  a  prodigal  profusion  that  is  absolutely  astounding.  Even 
in  his  poems  and  light  sketches,  we  are  struck,  on  dose  scrutiny,  with  the 
strange  and  unusual  knowledge  that  shines  through  them,  and  peers  from  every 
comer,  in  grotesque  contrast  to  the  main  design,  like  the  purgatorial  heads  Hutt 
startle  us  amid  the  airy  graces  of  a  (Gothic  building.  A  love-song  may  be 
founded  upon  a  Neo-Platonic  idea,  or  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  lHoni* 
singer  or  the  Troubador.  A  squib  at  some  modem  supersUtion  may  be 
written  with  the  simple  faith  of  Doctor  John  Dee  ;  or  traced  back  thxtw^ 
the  wild  beliefs  of  ancient  middle  Germany ;  through  the  Cabala,  the  Tahnud, 
the  mysteries  of  Egypt — until  it  vanishes  among  the  fragments  of  early 
Sanscrit  literature.  So  wide  a  sweep  of  knowledge,  gathered  both  from  tbs 
study  of  books  and  the  observation  of  travel,  is  possessed  by  no  living  writer 
of  our  language.  It  was  said  of  one  of  the  Schleoels,  that  he  could  read 
any  thing,  from  Plato  to  a  primer;  such  must  be  the  ad^tability  of  Mr. 
Lbland^s  mind.  How  a  man,  of  his  'innumerous  years,'  has  managed  to 
make  his  brain  the  store-house  for  every  system  of  philosophy  and  of  art  that 
has  ever  been  broached ;  fix>m  Confucius  to  ElANt,  frt>m  the  Occult  dreams  of 
Agbippa  to  the  dogmatic  materialism  of  Helvbtius  ;  has  heaped  upon  this  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  most  languages  that  possess  a  literature ;  and  not  con- 
tent even  here,  has  busied  himself  with  the  most  varied  and  incongraote  courses 
of  reading,  in  rare  and  obscure  books — is  to  us  a  matter  of  profound  wonder- 
ment. Certain  mental  qualiflcations  for  such  labor  Mr.  Leland  indeed  possesses^ 
in  a  perfection  seldom  allotted  to  man.  An  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge^  a 
memory  that  never  errs  or  fails,  a  power  of  enduring  any  amount  of  scholariy 
exertion,  a  subtle  quickness  of  perception  and  appropriation,  joined  to  an  intel- 
lect of  great  logical  soundness,  and  of  strong  originality  in  the  direction  of  its 
efforts ;  these  natural  gifts  form  the  chief  means  of  his  vast  acqtiisitions. 

Among  the  multifimous  writings  of  Mr.  Leland,  none  have  impressed  us  more 
than  his  criticisms.  These  essays  are  the  first  in  the  English  language,  that  have 
embodied  any  thing  like  a  universal  system  of  criticism  in  art  This  system  is 
wider  than  the  title  implies ;  for  under  the  head  of  art^  Mr.  Lbland  indudes  all 
works  of  the  imagination  —  whether  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  music — re- 
garding them  all  as  but  different  methods  for  expressing  the  same  fimiily  of  ideas. 
It  mi^  perhiqw  startle  the  reader,  that  we  daim  this  to  be  the  only  philosophi- 
cal system  of  criticism.  Our  daim  is  neverthdess  just ;  and  we  defy  any  man  to 
point  to  another;  that  wears  the  semblance  of  a  i^tem,  ad^»ted  to  all  the  phases 
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of  art  that  erer  have  occurred,  or  that  eyer  can  occar.  Without  meeting  these 
requirements,  there  can  he  no  philosophy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

We  have  felt  some  twinge  of  modestj  in  speaking  as  we  hare  of  an  author 
the  hulk  of  whose  writings  have  graced  our  pages ;  not  hecause  we  hope  to  se- 
cure even  a  part  of  the  honor  that  is  due  to  him,  but  because  our  motives  majr 
be  misunderstood.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  nothing  more  becomes  a  man 
than  to  speak  well  of  his  friends,  provided  he  speak  honestly,  as  we  trust  we 
have  spoken.  Under  the  quaint  title  of  the  *  Sketdi-Book  of  Me,  Meister  Karl,' 
Mr.  Leland  has  produced  a  series  of  articles  unlike  any  thing  under  heaven 
since  the  five  books  of  PantagrueL  In  Mr.  LelakiI^s  work,  as  in  Rabelais's, 
there  is  the  same  extraordinary  display  of  universal  learning,  the  same  minute 
exactness  of  quotation,  the  same  extravagant  spirit  of  Am,  the  same  capricious 
and  provoking  love  of  digression,  the  same  upsetting  of  admitted  ideas,  by  which 
trifles  are  seriously  descanted  upon,  and  bolstered  up  with  endless  authorities, 
until  they  expand  into  gigantic  proportions,  while  time-honored  truths  are 
shuffled  by  with  the  most  whimsical  contempt  In  his  manner  of  literary  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Lelamd  certainly  resembles  Rabelais  ;  they  both  smother  their  sub- 
ject under  a  strange  compound  of  learning  and  humor,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends.  Mr.  Ixlksd  has  a  humor  and  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  and  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  exercises  them  are  peculiar  to  himself. 

*  Meister  Earl'  .starts  with  the  reader  upon  an  imaginary  tour  through  Eu- 
rope ;  but  such  a  toyage  en  tig^^ag  mortal  never  took  before.  Time  and  space 
are  nothing  to  our  author.  The  boundaries  between  the  real  and  the  spiritual 
are  completely  broken  down.  The  Rome  of  Pope  Pnrs,  and  the  Rome  of  Julius 
Ojsar,  are  the  same  thing  to  *  Meister  Earl.'  He  is  as  much  at  home  with 
gnomes  and  sylphs  as  with  gentlemen  and  ladies.  He  flatters  Cleopatra  and 
Nikon  be  Lbkclos  in  the  same  breath.  Now  he  is  befbre  the  terrible  Vehmge" 
rieht  of  Westphalia,  and  now  before  the  Tribunal  Cwrrectionnel  of  Paris.  Now 
he  is  trampling  behind  the  returning  Crusaders,  or  joining  in  the  procession  of 
the  B<Buf  Grtu,  or  marching  into  Worms  with  Luther  and  Van  Huttek,  or 
heading  a  Lola  Montez  riot  in  Munich.  Sometimes  we  find  him  dreaming 
away  a  day  in  old  Provence,  or  swinging  in  a  gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  of 
Venice,  or  putting  to  sea  with  the  furious  Berserkers,  or  holding  an  ethical  dia- 
logue with  the  Devil,  upon  the  summit  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral  To  give  a 
tithe  of  the  subjects  that  employ  '  Meister  Earl's  attention  would  be  a  labor  be* 
yond  our  power  and  understanding.  Intermixed  with  his  curious  scenes  are  in- 
numerable dissertations,  legends,  songs,  etc,  on  the  most  incongruous  subjects, 
and  in  styles  that  baffle  description.  Quips,  cranks,  and  puns  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  all  langui^es,  fly  around  us  like  hail-stones,  and  pelt  us  until  human  endur- 
ance can  go  no  farther.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  mirth,  our  author  will 
sail  off  in  a  poetical  rhapsody  on  Undines,  Fays,  and  fresh-water  spirits  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  having  gotten  below  the  surfiice  of  things,  he  will  burrow  through  the 
land,  among  elves  and  Eobolds,  and  Salamanders ;  and  perhaps  emerge  again 
into  this  *  week-day  world'  under  the  very  feet  of  some  frail  nymph  who  dwells 
within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Ifotre  Dame  de  Lorette, 
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*  The  Shetch-Booh  of  Me^  Meister  Earl,*  was  his  first  contribution  to  our  pages : 
his  next,  *The  Oh$ervations  of  Mace  Sloper,  Esq.*  And  to  show  what  thej 
were,  we  present  the  following  passages,  taken  almost  at  random : 

'  I  HAD  often  obseryed  in  the  readmg-room  of  our  own  and  the  up-town  hotels  a 
gray  but  fresh-looking  old  gentleman,  who  might,  as  far  as  looks  went,  haye  come 
from  any  where,  or,  for  that  matter,  have  gone  any  where,  without  looking  particu- 
larly out  of  place.  One  evening  I  was  sort  of  coincidentally  introduced  to  him  by 
KiPONSET  PfiABODT,  ('Squire  Psabodt  that  was,  of  Thermopylae,  now  of  Beaver- 
street.) 

'  *  Mister  Doouttlx,  alleaow  me  to  introduce  yen  to  Mister  Slopeb.' 

'  Mr.  DoouTTLK  rose  and  honored  me  with  the  bow  of  a  gentleman  of  the  <^d- 
school. 

'  *  1  am  happy,  Sir,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  have  frequently.  Sir,  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  you.  Sir,  about  the  house.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Stetson  speak  of  yon. 
Sir,  as  one  of  whom  a  more  intimate  knowledge  was  to  be  desired.' 

' '  Sir,*  said  I,  Hhe  pleasure  as  I  reckon  is  about  reciprocal' 

' '  A  hotel  like  this,  Sir,'  pursued  Mr.  Doouttle,  '  affords  many  facilities  for  rtndy- 
ing  the  curious  and  agreeable  phases  of  human  nature.  Nothing,  Sir,  is  so  pleasant 
to  me  as,  after  my  daily  devotion  to  business,  (to  which  I  have  as  it  were  a  settled 
aversion,)  to  forget  the  miserable  toil  of  traffic,  and  recreate  my  fancy  by  looking  at 
folks  as  they  run  round  here.' 

' '  Business,  Sir,*  says  I,  'must  be  business.    Dollars  are  dollars.' 

'  *  The  almighty  dollar.  Sir,'  is  the  pest  and  bane  and  venom  of  the  conntay.  We 
are  becoming,  Sir,  a  parcel  of  dollar-hunters,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  obsiOTe  an 
increaring  tendency  among  us,  Sir,  to  regard  without  reprobation  transactlona  whieh 
are  not  a  great  ways  off  from  regular  swindles.  Art,  Shr,  should  interest  us.  I  make 
a  point  of  going  every  day  into  Sherwood*s,  merely  to  study  the  ezquinte  painting 
behind  the  bar.  Nor  should  Literature  be  neglected.'  Here  Mr.  Doouttle  flourished 
'  The  Life  of  Baexum,'  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

'  Neponsst  Peabodt  had  been  listening  to  all  this  with  a  look  of  ghastly  bewilder- 
ment.   At  last  he  broke : 

' '  I  say.  Mister  Doolittle,  I  rather  calculate  neow  that  yen  did  n't  hear  this 
gentleman's  name.  Maoe  Slopeb,  Sir  I  Sho' —  why  ySu  must  a'  known  the  Slopeu 
of  Chippety  Whonk  ?  —  grand-son  of  old  Aisartah  Sloper,  who  fit  at  Bunker-HiH 
He  an't  a  Yankee  by  birth  —  but  he  *s  one  of  ue\  you  know.' 

'  *  We  ^  all,*  replied  Mr,  Doolittle,  beginning  the  word  in  New-Torker  and  ending 
it  in  Yankee,  *  I  should  kinder  calculate  that  I  did  know  old  Azariah,  and  the  hull 
lot  on  'em.  So  yen  're  Mace  Sloper,  hay?  Tamal  smart  brother  that  o*  youm.  I 
lost  a  thSaousand  dollars  once  by  him.  It  was  Just  abSaout  the  most  elegant  chiad 
I  ever  stud.  I  never  think  on  it.  Sir,  without  admiration.  Any  body.  Sir,  who  can 
shave  as  clause  as  yen  're  brother  Madison  shaves,  deserves  all  the  money  he  ean  git. 
Wiill,  he  dus  1    How  do  ygu  like  livin'  here  to  the  Astor,  Mr.  Sloper  ? ' 

< '  Pretty  weU,'  said  I, '  about  middling.' 

"/like  it,'  pursued  Mr.  Dooliitlb,  '  because  it 's  a  tip-t<^  place  to  bart  and dSnm. 
A  Southern  or  Western  man.  Sir,  when  he  goes  skewtin'  abeaout,  buyin*  goods  in 
bissness  hedurs,  keeps  his  eye-teeth  skinned.  But  up  to  the  hotel  a'ter  dinner  <v 
supper-time,  he  feels  sorter  sociable-like,  and  can  be  hooked  as  easy  as  a  bnll-frog 
with  red  flannel.    Half  the  time  yen  need  n't  say  nothin'  to  him  about  goods^  for  his 
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head 's  full  on  'em,  and  if  jda  only  lay  low,  he  '11  begin  on  yeu.  There  are  men  here. 
Sir,  who  I  watch,  so  to  speak  —  wall,  asleep  and  awake  tea.  A  man,  Mr.  Slofer,  to 
be  in  baainess,  should  be  nothin'  but  a  business-man.  Yea  just  said  somethin'.  Sir, 
which  did  yeu  honor,  when  yen  said,  *  Business  must  be  business,  and  dollars  air 
dollars  I '  It  orter  be  written  in  letters  'er  gold  (if  they  did  n*t  cost  tea  much)  in 
every  youog  man's  store.  Talking  o'  business,  Mr.  Pkabodt,  what  do  yeu  think  of 
Yonkville?' 

' '  Stocks'  sorter  goin'  to  rise,  I  calculate/  replied  Nkpokskt.  '  Era  Stbbbiks  has 
sold  'em  a  tarnation  lot  of  iron  at  half-price,  and  is  goin'  to  take  it  in  sheers.  It  'II 
come  out  in  the  statement  and  make  a  rise.' 

* '  SriBBiNGs  cam't  delirer,  of  course.' 

' '  Wall — if  the  stock  rises  very  high,  perhaps  he  will.  Then,  Mr.  Dbvuitue,  tee 
hold  on.    If  it  do  n't —  why,  we  sell.' 

'  Jest  what  my  daughter  Hopeful  sed  this  momen.  She  come  dSoun  to  the  store 
and  asked  me  to  buy  her  all  the  Yonkville  I  could  find  at  sixty.  *  Why,  Hope,'  says 
I, '  what  on  airth  sets  ygu  to  buyin'  that  stock  t '  '  Never  yeu  mind,  father,  sez  she ; 
'  it '«  «omtn'  tip.'    Now  how  under  the  sun  did  the  gal  find  that  all  &out  ? ' 

' '  Sho  I '  cried  Peabodt,  '  daon't  y§u  «ee  /  Sol.  Stbbbings,  Era's  cousin,  was  an 
old  beau  of  Hope's,  and  she  got  him  into  the  secretaryship  of  the  road.  Sol  writ  to 
her,  of  course.  Wal,  Mr.  Dooliitlk,  as  ySu  and  I  and  Era  have  got  all  the  Youk- 
Tille  we  can  kerry,  I  dao  n't  care  if  Miss  Hope  dooi  git  a  slice.  We  Ve  the  enly 
Eastern  folks  in  it,  'less  Mr.  Sloper  11  take  a  few  —  and  of  course  any  body  else  may 
be  stuck  and  be  darned  t  * 

*  Hiram  Twine  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  go-ahead  yet  honest  Yankee.  Hiram 
had  travelled  the  world  over,  knew  every  body,  had  an  inkling  of  almost  every 
thing,  and  never  lost  sight  withal  of  the  tnain  chance.  Hiram  was  «ofiM  on  horses, 
HumerouM  at  bUliards,  immente  at  ten-pins»  and  upward  of  considerable  among  the 
politiciana.  I  know  that  w&en  I  say  that  Hiram  was  known  to  all,  and  beloved  by 
many  of  the  big-bugs  at  Washington,  my  assertion  as  to  his  honesty  will  be  looked 
upon  as  rather  shaky,  or  at  least  smoky — but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  Perhaps  he 
set  off  the  evil  effect  of  his  political  associations  by  an  incredibly  extended  intimacy 
amoDg  clergymen  of  most  denominations  and  ladies  of  all.  Uncle  Ebbin  and  I  fol- 
lowed Hiram  one  fine  day  up  Broadway,  and  watched  him  as  he  bowed.  Such  a 
mess  of  salutations  never  before  greeted  any  one  man,  unless  it  were  the  Governor, 
or  Clark  of  the  Knickerbocker.    Among  the  nodders  were 

John  Van  Baren,  Gogswheel, 

The  Four-Cent  Man.  Tom  Hyer, 

Mrs.  Van  Huvsensplash  and  danghters,  *  George,' 

Brother  Greelev  of  the  *  Tribune;  The  Lime-kiln  Man, 

Mrs.  Fitzsplendid  Buckborn,  Judge  Hardshell, 

St,  Leger  of  Cuba,  Boventhien  Van  Spujtentjfel  and  familv, 

Rev.  Dr.  Eagles,  The  Original  Jacobs, 

The  Editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flagstaff,  Puffer  Hopkins, 

Our  Cousin  Frederick,  Madame  Itilldeville, 

Col.  Cobweb,  Dr.  Francis. 

Sim  Draper,  Col.  Du  Solle, 

Our  Fanny,  Bancroft, 

Brown  of  Grace-Church,  Kate, 

Carl  Benson,  O'Connor, 

Baron  Spolasco,  N.  P.  Wiggles, 

Little  Jacob,  Burton, 

Dan  Bixby,  Pat  Beam, 

George  Law-less,  Collins, 
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Rev.  H.  Ward  Speecher,  Caleb  Ltod  of  Ljonadale, 

Miss  Van  Killem,  Ormneli, 

Rev.  Rufns  W.  Oriswold,  t  Bishop , 

Sappho  Basblen,  Par  Yenue,  Esq., 

Le  Grand  Smith,  Mrs.  Beautj  Belle  Ermine, 

La  Belle  Pirouette,  Count  Gurowski, 

J.  E.  Cooley,  Count  TschistosserdetschijetschestDoatakr, 

John  Wheeler,  Counsellor  Slashing. 

And  numerous  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  well  known  in  our  gay  metropofia. 

'  Hiram's  ostensible  occupation  or  profession  seemed  to  eondst  in  taking  bold  of 
any  thing  that  turned  up,  though  he  did  n't  confine  himself  strictly  to  this  particu- 
lar line.  Mysterious  stock  operations  in  London,  lobbying  in  every  legislatiTe  «•- 
sembly  in  the  country,  and  vast  gettings-up  of  corporations,  alternated  with  a  little 
cock-fighting,  a  very  little  tiger-scratching,  and  not  a  little  love-making,  oocnpied  a 
portion  of  his  time.  He  was  singularly  well  looked  upon  by  the  editorial  fraternity, 
having  been  at  divers  times  *  one  of  'em '  himself,  and  always  having  a  quiet  hand 
in  the  game  somewhere  as  proprietor,  correspondent,  or  the  Lobd  knows  what 
Hiram  delighted  in  '  little  dinners ;  *  and  at  these  assemblages  which  be  gave  aboat 
once  a*day  on  an  average  the  year  round,  you  seldom  failed  to  see  several  gentleoien 
whose  somewhat  disordered  hair,  pale  countenances,  and  noble,  intellectual  exprea- 
sion  bore  witness  to  the  wearying  yet  elevating  influence  upon  the  system,  exerted 
by  the  '  sitting  up  late  for  the  mails.'    Great  institution,  those  mails  I 

'  I  shall  give  no  personal  delineation  of  Hiram,  for  the  chances  are,  reader,  ten  to 
one  that  if  you  've  ever  been  about  in  the  least  yourself,  yon  have  seen  him  and 
'  spoked  to  him.'  Hiram  is  getting  to  be  well  known  in  these  days ;  in  fuet,  there 
are  a  great  many  of  him  —  though  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  all  are  not  equally  com- 
mendable. From  the  salmon-haunted  shores  of  California  to  the  seal-skinned  frozen 
wastes  of  Captain  Nat  Palmer's  Land ;  from  the  Esquimauxy  track  of  GrinnelTs  ex- 
ploring-boat  to  the  hide-and-homy  port  of  Valparaiso ;  from  London  to  Canton,  and 
from  here  to  Hades,  the  shrewd,  accomplished,  gentlemanly  Yankee  Hiram  is 
'  around.'  Once  in  a  while  a  stray  word  or  a  quaint  phrase  betrays  his  Northern 
birth ;  and  once  in  a  while,  too,  a  rayther  close  trade  indicates  a  somewhat  more 
than  average  perception  of  his  own  rights.' 

'  I  admire  as  much  of  the  upholstery  as  I  can  get  a  squint  at  Every  thing  is  ex- 
pensive and  bran-new,  including  the  antique  pictures  and  vases.  Not  being  smart 
myself,  I  can't  criticise,  but  I  hear  a  man  who  ought  to  know,  say  something  about 
*  bad  taste.'  I  fancy  Widow  Twiggles  could  get  a  parlor  up  in  better  style  for  half 
the  money.  Hiram  comes  along  and  introduces  me  to  seven  young  men,  all  exactly 
alike,  three  clergymen  who  do  not  greatly  differ,  four  ladies  who  talk  in  the  same 
style  on  the  same  topics,  and  two  old  gentlemen  whom  I  mistake  for  one  another. 
I  get  delirious  with  the  clatter,  I  mistake  a  gambler  for  a  missionary,  ask  Mrs.  Tor- 
LOfTT  when  the  balloon 's  coming  down,  and  have  thoughts  of  telling  a  Temperance 
editor  that  he  looks  as  solemnchoUy  as  if  punch  had  riz.  There  is  a  tremendout 
sort  of  swing  in  the  crowd,  and  something  like  a  jolly  funeral  begins  to  travel  out 
of  doors.  I  wildly  capture  a  bit  of  muslin  with  a  girl  in  it,  and  join  the  ranks.  The 
girl  and  I  talk  with  neck-and-neck  velocity.  There  is  another  awful  jant  in  the  ante- 
room ;  but  my  good  angel  places  me  near  a  table  full  of  '  flush,'  lemonade,  wines» 
cakes,  coffee,  and  ice- water.  I  hand  the  musHn  with  the  girl  in  it  a  pint-mng  of 
lemonade,  and  do  twice  as  much  for  myself  out  of  the  great  bowl  of  claret-punch. 
Respect  for  the  convenienc$9  of  society  alone  prevents  me  from  putting  my  head  into 
it  Hke  a  horse,  and  draining  it  dry. 
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'  The  supper  is  splendor  above  par !  '  Great  chance  for  grab ! '  says  a  youth  at  my 
left  '  Maslin'  says  she  '11  take  a  faint  shade  of  terrapins.  Ea^er  said  than  done. 
Twenty-two  waiters  rushing  round  like  enraged  horaets.  Champagne  popping  al- 
ready. Crash  —  chip-bang  go  four  dozen  plates.  I  get  hold  of  the  ladle :  some 
body  gives  me  a  knock,  and  the  terrapin-eggs  and  soup  fly  up  to  the  ceiling  like  a 
fountain.  Try  it  again.  Awful  battle  for  a  fork  I  Grand  display  oi  ice-cream  all 
over  my  pantaloons,  and  brilUant  effects  of  water-ice  in  my  hair  and  sleeves! 
Single  combaC  for  a  biscuit,  each  forager  being  armed  with  a  '  split  spoon ! '  Carry 
off  the  booty  to  the  muslin.  Grand  tableau  of  the  victor-knight  bending  low  and 
presenting  Uie  spoils  (half-spoiled)  to  beauty  1 

'  Though  I  'm  not  particularly  bright  myself  In  the  matter  of  dandyism,  never  hav- 
ing been  able  to  bring  it  beyond  passing  pretty  well  in  most  crowds,  I  've  always 
taken  a  very  great  interest  in  those  old  and  young  fellows  who  have  a  natural  gift 
that  way.  To  be  a  dandy,  &  man 's  got  to  be  bora  so.  Money  won't  make  one,  a 
tailor  can't  begin  to  make  one.  A  real  dre$ier — a  fellow  who  contrives  to  give  you 
the  idea  that  his  genius  is  all  over  him  outside,  must  have  outside  genius;  and 
genius,  whether  it  strikes  out  or  in,  is  natural,  and  can't  be  come  by.  The 
dandies,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  greatly  abused  and  slandered  race.  I  say  so  be- 
*cau8e  I've  seen  lots  of  men  with  all  sorts  of  inside  genius— great  financiers,  great 
editors,  great  orators,  and  great  preachers  —  who  tried  all  their  lives  long  to  be 
dandies,  and  could  n't  begin  to  do  it  By  a  dandy,  I  do  n't  mean  a  man  who  dresses 
in  extravagant  style,  but  rather  one  who  takes  you  down  by  the  general  impressive- 
ness  of  his  outside  arrangements.  There  is  one  of  that  sort  whom  I  see  every  day 
about  town,  and  sometimes  at  our  hotel-table.  He  wears  an  old  coat  as  often  as  a 
new  one — sometimes  he  has  on  patched  boots  ^sometimes  a  hat  that  used  to  be 
new.  But  put  him  in  any  crowd  you  choose,  some  how  or  other  you  'd  always  pick 
him  out  as  holding  four  aces  and  a  king,  as  fiir  as  rig  and  style  go.  He 's  <m€  of  the 
dandies  for  whom  I  have  a  respect. 

'  About  once  in  fifteen  years  a  new  sort  of  dandy  turns  up,  just  as  in  about  the 
same  time  people  pretty  generally  get  a  new  kind  of  furniture,  and  begin  to  build 
new  sorts  of  churches.  From  where  I  sit  at  table  I  can  see  a  splendid  specimen  of 
what  was  rather  the  correct  thing  about  twenty  years  ago  — a  man  who  looks  as  if 
he  might  have  been  immense  in  the  days  of  the  old  annuals.  His  hair  is  very  thick 
and  shovelled  up  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  rolled  off  at  the  sides,  as  if  his  noddle 
was  a  barrel  full  of  shavings  for  kindling,  and  he  had  got  good  mc^ure.  When  he 
was  a  fashionable,  young  people  had  n*t  got  over  pirate  notions  of  beauty,  and  the 
girls  used  to  tell  him  he  looked  considerable  like  a  corsair.  He  wears  a  high  stock, 
and  looks  queer.  His  fHends  that  used  to  be,  have  settled  down  or  died,  some  of 
them  look  like  other  folks^  and  some  have  dropped  into  the  new  fisshions.  But  he 
stands  out  for  the  old  .style,  and  there  are  still  three  or  four  married  ladies  aboutt 
who  won't  give  up  the  notion  that  he 's  a  very  stylish  young  man.  It  always  makes 
Macs  Slopir  a  little  blue  or  a  little  old-times-y  to  look  at  him,  for  Macs  can  remem- 
ber that  when  he  was  a  young  shaver,  and  just  suffering  firom  hit  first  attacks  of 
calico-fever,  he  used  to  think  that  if  he  could  only  look  as  that  man  used  to  look, 
he  'd  consider  himself  as  provided  for.  Well  I  —  I  wonder  who  Widow  Twioolis 
would  call  the  finest-look O  Loan  I* 

'  If  we  take  it  first  and  last  all  through  life,  it  *s  really  amazing  what  a  raft  of 
people  we  've  heard  and  never  seen.    Especially  in  hotels. 

'It  has  been  Maoi  SLOPKa*B  luck  to  be  very  frequently  quartered  in  rooms  with 
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nothing  but  a  door  betwixt  hU  room  and  his  neighbor's ;  and  whenever  this  hap- 
pened he  has  been  pretty  generally  about  as  certain  to  hear,  willing  or  unwilling, 
considerable  that  was  n't  spoken  to  him.  Particularly  when  girls  were  in  the  next 
room  I  Not  giving  myself  credit  for  any  especial  'cuteness,  I  can't  brag  of  ever  hav- 
ing got  up  any  wise  theory  on  the  subject ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  queerest^ 
wildest,  and  most  amazing  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life  from  mortal  lips,  al- 
ways came  from  people  I  could  n't  see.  Moreover — and  every  body  Tl  agree  with 
me  if  he  '11  rake  out  his  own  experience  a  little  — I  maintain  that  no  two  people  eaii 
talk  in  the  dark  to  one  another  as  they  do  in  the  light  Report  such  a  talk,  and 
read  it  to  them,  and  they  '11  as  soon  believe  that  they  've  been  talking  lajiin. 
That 's  90 1 

*  Which  reminds  Mace  Slopib  of  a  talk  he  once  heard  in  a  New-Jersey  hoteL  I 
had  quietly  smoked  myself  into  a  regular  nap  such  as  the  good  alone  enjoy,  when  I 
was  awoke  by  hearing  some  body  enter  the  next  room.  Apparently  he  woke  some 
body  else  up  too,  who  was  sleeping  there  in  advance  of  him. 

' '  Hullo  thar  ? '  says  the  man  a-bed. 

' '  Hul-lo  and  behold ! '  answered  the  one  entering. 

' '  Wait  for  your  welcome  afore  you  come  in,'  said  No.  L 

'  *  In-comes  are  always  welcome,'  answered  No.  II.    '  The  mixologist  of  tipulars" 
directorized  me  to  apartment  XC,  which,  being  exceedingly  weary,  I  did  nneandel- 
ized.    Yet  if  you  desire  illuminosity * 

*  '  Stranger  1 '  cried  Na  L :  '  hold  thar  I  do  n't  light  a  match,  for  the  love  of  God  I 
I  know  adzackly  what  you  look  like  without  goin*  furder.  Tou  're  five  feet  leven 
inches  high,  got  g^y  eyes  and  a  coon-colored  vest,  short-cropped  ha'r  and  a  loose 
over-coat,  nose  like  a  razor-handle,  and  scar  over  your  left  eye.   That 's  the  stripe! ' 

' '  How  do  you  cognovit  that  ? '  was  the  amazed  reply. 

' '  Cog  thunder ! '  was  the  response.    *  How  do  I  know  how  you  lo<^  ? 

Why,  who  the  d — 1  ever  heard  of  a  man's  coming  to  bed  in  the  dark,  and  calling  a 
bar-keeper  a  mixologist  of  tipicular  fixins,  unless  he  had  gray  eyes,  razor-handled 
nose,  short  ha'r,  an'  a  eoon-colored  vest  ?  Do  n't  light  a  match,  stranger,  on  my 
account  Drummon'  lights  would  be  darkness  on  ymur  iS&ce  arter  such  a  blaze  of 
language  as  that  '  Illuminosity '  and  '  cognovit ! '  That  shows  yon  've  got  a  ea'pet- 
bag  in  your  hand  and  a  whiskey-bottle  in  it    Sho  1 ' 

*  There  was  a  sound  like  the  pop  of  a  oork,  and  a  clear  ease  of  drinking  to  better 
acquaintanceship  going  on  as  I  fell  to  sleep.  We  hear  queer  things  in  the  dark. 
That  Western  man  rather  knocks  me  whenever  I  think  of  him.' 


Mr.  Francis  Copcutt,  a  frequent  contributor  in  past  years  to  the  KiacKXB- 
BOOKER,  doserves  honorable  mention  in  these  pages ;  and  we  are  the  more  happy 
to  mention  his  name  in  this  connection  at  this  time,  that  he  is  about  presenting 
to  the  public  an  exceedingly  handsome  volume  frt>m  the  press  of  Rollo,  entitled 
^iMtves/rom  a  Bachelor's  Booh  of  lAfe^  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  com- 
munications which  have  appeared  from  his  pen  in  this  Magaane.  Now,  of  this 
forthcoming  book  we  have  frankly  spoken,  '  as  below,*  in  the  publisher's  drca- 
lar ;  and  vnth  that,  and  a  justificatory  quotation  mentioned,  as  annexed,  by  the 
Boston  Post,  we  bring  to  a  close  this  present  chapter  of  the  Historical  Narrative  : 

*  Dbab  Sia :  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  work  which  we  have  in  press,  entitled, 
*  Leaves  from  a  Bachelor's  Book  of  Life,'  and  to  be  published  early  in  May. 
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*  The  'BatUm  Ihd,'  high  authority  in  such  matters,  speaking  of  one  of  the  '  LeaTes/ 
sajs :  '  It  is  a  yerj  beautiful  aketch ;  a  man  who  irntes  as  he  does,  maj  write  in  his  ow6 
name.  The  composition  in  question  describes  the  sickness  and  death  of  little^'  Lome/ 
and  we  speak  adrisedlj  in  saying,  that  it  is  as  plainly  stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius 
as  if  it  had  been  three  duodecimo  volumes  long.  We  have  not  met  with  any  thing  so  good 
this  many  a  day.  It  is  simple,  unaffected,  and  unexaggerated.  It  is  ths  thing.  If  the 
author  can  produce  more  of  the  same  sort,  he  will  be  a  l^der  in  our  literature.  It  is  a 
perfect  gem  of  its  kind.  We  have  seldom  read  a  short  production  by  any  one,  in  which 
the  *just  enough*  was  mor«  delicately  told.' 

'  And  the  well-known  Editor  of  the  Kxickkebockbr,  in  whose  Magazine  so  many  authors 
of  note  and  fame  hare  made  their  first  flights  towards  the  goal  they  have  reached,  writes 
to  the  author,  as  follows : 

*Khiekerlocker  Banetum,  ApHl  18, 1860. 

' '  Dear  Sia :  I  haye  carefully  and  thoughtfully  examined  your  *  Leayes  from  a  Bache- 
lor's Book  of  Life,'  about  the  propriety  of  publishing  which,  as  of  the  possible  profit,  you 
haye  asked  my  opinion. 

' '  Frankly  and  cordially,  I  say  then,  my  old  friend,  publish  the  book  by  all  means. 

' '  If  the  first  step  towards  success  be  merit,  you  haye  secured  the  dxf^cvXi  prtmierp<u 

* '  During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  I  have  been  almost  continually  placed  in  judgment 
oyer  ms.  anxious  to  obtain  the  immortality  of  type,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  one  where  the 
elements  of  success  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  clear  and  decided.  While  there  are  variety, 
humor,  and  breadth  of  experience  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving,  or  even  morbid  appetite, 
there  is  a  depth  of  pathos  which  will  reach  the  hearts  of  all;  but  no  sentence  which  can- 
not be  taken  to  the  fire-side,  and  read  to  sister,  wife,  or  sweet-heart  Indeed,  a  few  of  the 
*  Leaves,'  which  have  appeared  in  the  Kniccsrbockib,  have  received  such  hearty  com- 
mendations from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  —  and  women  —  that  its  success,  in  my 
mind,  is  a  foregone  oondusion.  Tours,  very  truly, 

*  Lb  Oatlobd  Clabk.* 

The  passage  which  ensues  requires  no  comment  at  our  hands.  Every  reader 
who  possesses  that  noble  entrail  called  a  heart,  will  appreciate  it : 

'  Whsn  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  on  her  bed,  and  Dr.  Armour  standing  by  her. 
Recollection  returned,  and  she  said,  with  an  unnatural  calmness  which  startled 
him: 

' '  Doctor,  is  my  child  dead  ?  * 

' '  Not  yet    But  do  not  rise.  Madam :  yon  are  too  weak.' 

'  Mrs.  Mat  looked  at  him  with  a  surprised  look ;  then  rose  and  went  to  her  child's 
bed-side.  Lorns  knew  her  mother ;  and  when  Mrs.  Mat  took  her  hand,  she  felt  it 
pulled  slightly,  and  bent  down  her  head  until  her  lips  touched  those  of  her  child, 
and  she  felt  them  move  a  little  to  kiss  her:  then  she  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not; 
and  the  mother  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  glazed  eyes,  in  which  were  no 
tears,  for  she  could  not  weep.  Oh !  how  she  wanted  to  weep,  hut  could  not,  and 
her  eyes  homed  her  as  she  gazed  at  the  dying  girl ! 

'  The  doctors  stood  round  her  in  silence,  for  they  knew  that  she  was  dying ;  the 
mother  bent  over  her  in  silence,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  dying ;  and  the  child  gasped, 
and  gasped,  and  a  slight  gurgle  was  heard  in  her  throat,  and  she  lifted  her  head 
suddenly,  and  said,  with  a  faint  voice,  '  Mother ! '  and  fell  hack  on  the  pillow, 
quite  dead. 

' '  Gon  of  mercy,  help  me  to  bear  this ! '  said  Mrs.  Mat.  '  Alxightt  Father,  help 
me  to  bear  this  I '  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  clasped  her  hands  in  agony. 
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'  The  doctors  slowly  and  silently  left  the  room,  and  went  down-stairs,  and  they 
stepped  into  the  parlor  to  have  a  chat  before  they  separated. 

'Mrs.  Mat  started  suddenly  from  her  kneeling  position,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
her  child,  the  last  hope  of  her  heart,  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  earth ;  and 
she  hurriedly  felt  her  feet,  hands,  heart,  and  put  her  ear  down  to  the  still,  silent  lip% 
then  glided  swiftly  and  noiselessly  down  stairs  to  the  back-parlor,  where  the  fcddii^ 
doors  were  ajar. 

* ' .  .  .  Lower  down ;  the  breathing  showed  that.  I  was  afindd  we  were  to  be 
kept  up  all  night.' 

' '  I  think  you  gaye  her  too  much  calomel,  Mason.' 

' '  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit :  she  should  have  had  more  yesterday,  instttd  of  your 
arsenic' 

* « Well,  well    Curious  case.' 

"Very.' 

' '  Gentlemen/  said  the  old  gray-headed  Dr.  Axuovr,  who  had  wept  at  the  death- 
bed, and  had  not  spoken  before ;  *  gentlemen,  it  is  unprofessional  for  me  to  say  so, 
and  late  in  life  to  acknowledge  it,  but  this  is  all  wrong  somewhere.  The  diild 
should  not  have  died,  and  I  must .    .    .    ' 

'Mrs.  Mat  had  been  checked  by  the  tone  of  indifference,  almost  of  lerity,  of  the 
first  speakers ;  now  she  threw  open  the  doors,  and  stood  there,  drawn  to  her  full 
height,  and  with  her  earnest  eyes  Elating,  with  a  look  that  made  them  shrink  as  if 
they  had  seen  a  spectre:  but  die  only  said : 

' '  Heayen  help  ye,  gentlemen,  in  your  extreme  need.  Dr.  Ammovr,  for  Oon's 
sake,  come  back  and  tell  me  if  the  child  is  dead ! ' 

'They  returned,  but  the  corpse  was  growing  cold.    Mrs.  Hat  clasped  her  hand 
round  its  neck,  bent  her  head  oyer  its  face,  t«ar  after  tear  rolled  down  her  cheeky 
and  there  she  sat  through  the  long  night,  clinging  to  the  garment  that  had  held  her 
Loxni.  .... 

'  Mrs.  Mat  sat  by  the  little  coffin  that  contained  her  child's  form.  She  had  grown 
much  older  in  the  two  long,  weaiy,  solemn  days  that  Lottib  had  been  dead.  She 
could  look  at  the  death-sleep,  and  the  little  hands  crossed  on  the  bosom,  and  the 
closed  lids  over  those  dark,  expressive  eyes,  and  place  fresh  roses,  and  geraninms, 
and  heUotrope  about  the  calm,  life-like  corpse,  without  weeping  now;  but  there  was 
a  deep,  fixed,  almost  stem  expresdon  of  grief  on  her  pale,  classic  face,  which  seaned 
to  ask  no  sympathy,  and  was  feeding  on  the  springs  of  her  own  life.  She  could  not 
pray  yet  Often  had  she  fallen  on  her  knees  since  the  little  one's  last  faint  cry  of 
'  Mother  1 '  but  no  utterance  followed,  for  her  heart  only  asked  in  agony,  why  Hx 
had  taken  away  her  Lornx?  And  thoughts  high  and  deep  passed  through  her 
mind,  of  time  and  space,  and  heaven  and  immortality,  until  imagination  had 
wandered  and  lost  itself  in  the  dim  confines  which  separate  thought  from  the  im- 
penetrable mysteries  which  surround  us,  until  all  consciousness  of  time  and  space  in 
her  present  life  was  lost;  and  then  the  question  would  recur,  did  Hk  take  her 
away,  or  was  Jihe  sent,  uncalled  from  the  earth,  by  unholy  errors,  by  poisoning 
drugs ;  and  she  shrank  from  the  question  shuddering. 

'  CAaBUOB  after  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  rooms  were  filled  with  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  the  mourner  and  the  mourned,  and  a  solemn-looking  man  opened 
the  Bible,  and  read:  'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Mk,  and  forbid  them  not» 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  t '    Then  he  said  many  beautiful  things  about 
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the  child,  which  he  bad  known  from  its  birth ;  but  Mrs*  Mat  could  not  listen,  and, 
sobbing  out  her  anguish,  left  the  room,  for  uthy  had  Hi  taken  away  her  Lomsf 
Aiter  the  ceremony  was  oyer,  she  returned,  and  stood  by  the  coffin,  and  looked  at 
her  child  for  the  last  time.  She  thought  of  all  her  grace,  and  repose,  even  among 
her  little  play-mates,  and  all  her  arch  and  winning  ways»  and  hot  tears  fell  on  the 
eold  form.  Then  they  closed  the  ooffin,  and  placed  it  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs^  Mat 
alone ;  she  would  have  it  sa  They  drove  slowly  down  Broadway,  and  Mrs*  Mat 
was  BtarUed  by  {he  noise  of  carts  and  omnibuses.  It  seemed  strange  that  they 
drove  on  so  furiously  while  Lottib  was  carried  by ;  and  crowds  of  people  lined  the 
streets,  all  gay  and  unheeding.  Mrs.  Mat  drew  down  the  curtains,  and  hid  them 
from  her  sight.  They  passed  over  the  South  Ferry,  and  so  on  to  Greenwood ;  and 
between  the  beautiful  sculptures  and  white  monuments  (standing  over  buried  hopes, 
like  the  rainbow  over  the  abyss  of  the  cataract,  or  the  fair  face  over  a  crushed 
heart,)  until  they  came  to  Loms's  grave.  It  was  a  sweet  spot,  on  the  southern  side 
of  a  gentle  rise  that  overlooked  the  Bay  and  Narrows,  and  caught  the  first  smile  of 
Day,  as  he  rose  from  the  horixon  and  bathed  himself  in  light ;  and  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  rested  on  its  bosom,  while  the  twilight  lingered  there  when  darkness  had 
hidden  all  below.  Lomi  had  often  played  on  it,  and  told  her  mother  which  was 
ker  eanur.  Poor  child  1  she  Utile  thought  how  soon  she  would  take  possession ; 
indeed,  she  always  said  it  with  as  happy  a  smile  as  if  she  had  been  immortal,  and 
would  never  need  an  earthly  resting-place. 

'Mm  Mat  remained  in  the  carriage ;  and  when  they  took  the  coffin  toward  the 
grave,  there  was  again  that  fixed  and  glassy  look,  those  tearless  eyes.  How  she 
longed  to  keep  even  the  corpse  forever  near  her ! 

'  They  lowered  the  little  coffin  into  the  grave,  and,  as  the  earth  fell  on  the  lid, 
said,  *  Dust  to  dnst»  ashes  to  ashes ! '  and  a  little  mound  marked  the  place  where, 
down,  down  in  the  earth,  the  fair-haired  girl  awaited  the  final  reckoning. 

'  They  came  to  Hrs^  Mat  as  they  passed  out,  but  she  waved  them  away,  and  one 
after  another  left,  until  she  was  quite  alone.  Then  she  descended  from  the  carriage, 
and  went  to  the  grave ;  and  the  servant  brought  a  basket  of  flowers^  and  wept  as 
he  retired,  for  they  all  loved  Loms;  and  Mrs.  Mat  bent  over  the  grave,  and 
scattered  flowers  about  it,  she  felt  so  wholly  desolate,  now  that  they  had  taken 
away  the  last  link,  the  body  of  her  poor  child.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  night 
came  on,  as  she  knelt  there.  Tree  and  leaf  and  insect,  all  were  hushed  as  still  as  the 
grave  beneath  her;  and  she  looked  up  to  the  heavens,  and  saw  the  stars,  like  tapers 
on  the  pall  of  darkness  which  shrouded  her,  and  she  gazed  and  gazed,  and  her  heart 
longed  for  a  revelation  of  her  child's  fiftte  and  her  own  in  that  mysterious  sphere, 
and  her  heart  was  softened  as  she  gazed.  Then  she  bent  over  the  grave  again,  and 
took  a  little  flower  and  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  thought  of  her  child  and  its  last 
&int  '  Mother  I '  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  her  bursting  heart  found  vent, 
and  she  wept,  oh !  how  long  and  passionately,  as  if  existence  itself  were  welling 
from  her  eyelids !  Then  she  looked  up  again,  and  the  sky  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
darkness;  and  the  stars  dilated,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  heavens  with  glory ;  and  her 
spirit  became  more  rapt  and  exalted,  as  if  spiritual  influences  were  about  her  with 
which  she  could  commune ;  and  her  lips  were  opened  at  last.  She  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  to  the  Fathxr  who  had  taken  her  idoL  She  felt  now  too  truly  that  it  had 
been  an  idol,  and  she  blessed  Bib  holy  name,  and  knew  whif  Hb  had  taken  her 
Lorm.  Her  mind  became  more  exalted ;  a  transcendent  exaltation  took  possession 
of  her  soul,  and  it  seemed  to  expand  super-sensnally,  until  it  lost  sight  of  earth  and 
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its  earthly  tenement,  and  rose  to  the  feeling,  the  consei<yu9ne9%  of  the  Imtcocb.  ^e 
Beemed  to  have  a  dual  existence,  a  h^g  separate  from  her  being ;  and  looked  down 
on  herself,  as  she  knelt  at  the  graye,  with  an  infinite  pity.  (Whether  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  '  inspiration  of  heaven,'  or  the  native  powers  of  her  soul  drawn 
from  their  slumbers  by  surrounding  circumstances,  who  shall  tell  ?)  And  her  eonl 
expanded  in  Its  exaltation,  until  she  felt  herself  a  link  between  the  Fouhtact  ar 
HouNESs  and  the  Great  Soul  op  Humaiott  ;  and  while  a  feeling  of  deep  love  and 
pity  for  mankind  took  possession  of  her  soul,  their  errors  and  weaknesses  riirank  into 
the  back-ground ;  even  her  own  sorrows  became  vague,  undefined,  distant,  almost 
little. 

'  This  consciousness,  this  exaltation,  vouchsafed  to  the  best  of  us  so  rarely,  from  the 
low  or  grovelling  forever  barred,  may  come  sometimes  perhaps  to  a  mother  at  the 
birth  of  her  first-bom,  oftener  at  its  death.  A  revelation  to  great  minds  at  the 
moment  of  their  best  conceptions;  to  others,  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  when 
death  suddenly  becomes  imminent  and  near,  and  fear  does  not  paralyze  the  soul. 
Sometimes  it  comes  with  the  fervid  devotion  of  the  worshipper,  filled  with  a  holy 
and  living  faith ;  seldom,  if  ever^  in  mere  religious  ecstasy ;  this,  the  flash  of  the 
torch,  soon  out  and  lost ;  that,  like  the  June  sunshine,  lighting  all  things,  and  draw- 
ing them  from  the  earth  to  warmth  and  life.  But  it  comes  to  none  without  leaving 
him  better,  wiser,  stronger  to  endure  and  bear,  and  with  deeper  sympathies  for  the 
Bufferings  and  errors  of  his  kind. 

'  Mrs.  Mat  knelt  there,  wrapped  in  her  new  existence,  hour  after  hour,  fiir  into  the 
night,  until  her  servants  were  alarmed,  and  they  came  and  accosted  her ;  but  she 
answered  them  calmly,  and  left  the  grave  with  a  blessed  peace  in  her  heart ;  and 
they  drove  over  the  lonely  road,  and  through  the  quiet  and  deserted  streets,  toward 
her  desolate  home,  a  sad,  but  a  wiser,  a  better  being ;  for  her  soul  had  known  the 
divine  depth,  her  heart  had  become  the  eanctuary  of  sorrow.  God  had  taken  away 
her  loved  ones  for  a  time,  but  He  had  given  His  own  love  in  their  place,  and  she 
wept  no  more.* 


The  Authorship  of  *  A  Yeab  in  Heaven.' —  Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  kindly  authof  of  the  following  note : 

*yeufburyport,  Mam.,  AprU  S8, 1860. 
'  Sir  :  In  your  '  Ector's  Table '  of  the  April  Kniokxsbookeb,  you  ask  who  is  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  lines  •  A  Year  in  Heaven  ?  * 

'Rev.  Dr.  Kxhemuh  Adams,  of  Boston,  wrote  them.    You  will  find  them  in  a 
volume  which  he  published  one  or  two  years  ago  —  a  memory  of  his  daughter. 
The  book  is  entitled  '  CATHERniE,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  faultlessly  beautiful  poems 
which  a  Other's  love  ever  wept  over  the  grave  of  his  child. 
'  I  remain,  Sir, 

*  Yours  respectfully,  h.  M.  vmcxn.' 

The  best  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  encomium  is,  that  the  lines  alluded  to, 
have  already  been  widely  copied  firom  the  Knickebbocksr  in  the  religious  and 
secular  journals  of  the  day. 
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^  Gossip  with  Readers  and  CoRRESPOin>ENTs.  —  We  cannot  permit  the  eloquent 
Eulogy  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  upon  the  late  Washington  Irving,  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  to  pass  without  farther 
comment  than  the  few  brief  remarks  to  which  we  were  confined  in  our  last  num- 
ber.  We  have  read  it  many  times ;  and  each  perusal  of  it  has  but  confirmed 
our  admiration  of  its  completeness  as  a  running  biographical  sketch,  and  its 
great  beauty  and  eloquence  as  a  composition.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
PcTKAM,  in  his  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Irving's  writings,  is  to  preface 
them  all  with  this  comprehensive  and  admirable  address.  The  main  biographi- 
cal &cts  here  set  forth,  have  already  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  preserve  in  these  pages  the  two  passages  which 
open  and  close  this  calm  yet  warm  and  glowing  eulogy :  '  We  have  come  to- 
gether, my  friends,'  said  Mr.  Brtant,  (addressing  such  an  audience  as  had  never 
before  assembled  in  the  vast  Academy  of  Music,)  *  on  the  birth-day  of  an  illus- 
trious citizen  of  our  republic ;  but  so  recent  is  his  departure  from  among  us, 
that  our  assembling  is  rather  an  expression  of  sorrow  for  his  death  than  of  con- 
gratulation that  such  a  man  was  bom  into  the  world.  His  admirable  writings, 
the  beautiful  products  of  his  peculiar  genius,  remain  to  be  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  and  future  generations;  we  keep  the  recollection  of  his  amiable  and 
blameless  life  and  his  kindly  maimer,  and  for  these  we  give  thanks ;  but  the 
thought  will  force  itsdf  upon  us  that  the  light  of  his  friendly  eye  is  quenched ; 
that  we  idlist  hear  no  more  his  beloved  voice,  nor  take  his  wdcome  hand.  It 
is  as  if  some  genial  year  had  just  closed  and  left  us  in  frost  and  gloom  :  its  flow- 
ery spring,  its  leafy  summer,  its  plenteous  autumn,  flown,  never  to  return.  Its 
gifts  are  strewn  around  us ;  its  harvests  are  in  our  garners ;  but  ks  season  of 
bloom  and  warmth  and  fruitfulness  is  past.  We  look  around  us  and  see  that  the 
sunshine  which  filled  the  golden  ear  and  tinged  the  reddening  apple  brightens 
the  earth  no  more.'  The  following  tribute  of  one  noble  genius  to  another  is  not 
less  characteristic  than  it  is  just  and  truthful :  *  Ir vinous  style  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  It  is  transparent  as  the  light, 
sweetiy  modulated,  unaffected,  the  native  expression  of  a  fertile  fancy,  a  benig- 
nant temper,  and  a  mind  which,  delighting  in  the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  turned 
involuntarily  away  from  their  opposites.  His  peculiar  humor  w^  in  a  great 
measure,  the  offspring  of  this  constitution  of  his  mind.  This  £uiciful  playing 
with  common  things  is  never  coarse,  never  tainted  with  grossness,  and  always  in 
harmony  with  our  better  sympathies.  It  not  only  tinged  his  writings,  but  over- 
flowed in  his  delightful  conversation.'  Speaking  of  Mr.  Ibvino's  connection  with 
this  Magazine,  Mr.  Bryant  says : 

'  Several  papers  were  written  by  Irviko  in  1839,  and  the  following  year,  for  the 
Enicsbrbockes,  a  monthly  periodical  condacted  by  his  friend,  Lewis  Qatlobd  Clark, 
all  of  them  such  as  he  only  could  write.  They  were  afterwards  collected  into  a 
volume  entitled  '  Wolf  erf  9  Roost*  from  the  ancient  name  of  that  beautiful  residence 
of  his  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  which  they  were  mostly  written.    They 
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were,  perhaps,  read  with  more  interest  in  the  Yolnme  than  in  the  Magazine,  just  as 
some  paintings  of  the  highest  merit  are  seen  with  more  pleasure  in  the  painter^a 
room  than  on  the  walls  of  an  ezhihition/ 

This  last  is  a  felicitous  simile :  for  in  the  same  Knickerbocker  gallery,  where 
hung  the  exquisite  paintings  of  Irving,  there  hung  also  the  eh^cT  autres  of 
other  eminent  masters,  Q  old  masters,'  some  of  them,  now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,) 
to  divide  the  public  admiration.  Irving,  Bryant,  Hallbck,  Longfellow,  were 
side  by  side  in  the  same  *  apartment '  or  department  of  the  Magazine.  The  sub- 
joined is  the  impressive  peroration  of  Mr.  Bryant,  to  which  we  have  adverted : 

'  I  HAVE  thas  set  before  you,  my  friends,  with  sneh  measure  of  abiUty  as  I  poaecsi> 
a  rapid  and  imperfect  slcetch  of  the  life  and  genius  of  Washdtoton  Irvoio.  Other 
hands  will  yet  g^ve  the  world  a  bolder,  a  more  vivid  and  exact,  a  more  distinetive 
portraiture.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I  consider  for  how  many  years  he  stood  before 
the  world  as  an  author  with  a  still  increasing  fame  —  half  a  century  in  this  most 
changeful  of  centuries  —  I  cannot  hesitate  to  predict  for  him  a  deathless  renown. 
Since  he  began  to  write  empires  have  risen  and  passed  away ;  mighty  captains  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  performed  their  part,  and  been  called  to  their 
account;  wars  have  been  fought  and  ended,  which  have  changed  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  New  arts  have  been  invented  and  adopted,  and  have  pushed  the 
old  out  of  use ;  the  household  economy  of  half  mankind  has  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion.  Science  has  learned  a  new  dialect  and  forgotten  the  old ;  the  chemist  of  1809 
would  be  a  vain  babbler  among  his  brethren  of  the  present  day,  and  would  in  torn 
become  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  understand  them.  Kation  utters  qieeeh  to  na- 
tion in  words  that  pass  firom  realm  to  realm  with  the  speed  of  light  Distant  eoon- 
tries  have  been  made  neighbors ;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  beeome  a  narrow  firith,  aad 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  shake  hands  across  it;  the  East  and  the  West  look  in 
at  each  other's  windows  The  new  inventions  bring  new  calamities,  and  men  per- 
ish in  crowds  by  the  recoil  of  their  own  devices.  War  has  learned  more  frightful 
modes  of  havoc,  and  armed  himself  with  deadlier  weapons;  armies  are  borne  to  the 
battle-field  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  dashed  against  each  other  and  destroyed 
with  infinite  bloodshed.  We  grow  g^ddy  with  these  rapid  and  ceaseless  mntaUons; 
the  earth  seems  to  reel  under  our  feet,  and  we  turn  to  those  who  write  like  Imvnra 
for  some  assurance  that  we  are  still  in  the  same  world  into  which  we  were  bom ; 
we  read,  and  are  quieted  and  consoled.  In  his  pages  we  see  that  the  language  of 
the  heart  never  becomes  obsolete ;  that  Truth  and  Good  and  Beauty,  the  oflfspring 
of  God,  are  not  subject  to  the  changes  which  beset  the  inventions  of  men.  We  be- 
come satisfied  that  he  whose  works  were  the  delight  of  our  fathers,  and  are  still 
ours,  will  be  read  with  the  same  pleasure  by  those  who  come  after  us. 

'  If  it  were  becoming,  at  this  time  and  in  this  assembly,  to  address  our  departed 
friend  as  if  in  his  inunediate  presence,  I  would  say:  '  Farewell,  thou  who  hast  en- 
tered into  the  rest  prepared,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  serene  and  gen- 
tle spirits  like  tUne.  Farewell,  happy  in  thy  life,  happy  in  thy  death,  happier  in 
the  reward  to  which  that  death  was  the  assured  passage ;  fortunate  In  attracting  the 
admiration  of  the  world  to  thy  beautiful  writings ;  sUll  more  fortunate  in  having 
written  nothing  which  did  not  tend  to  promote  the  reign  of  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance and  generous  sympathies  among  thy  fellow-men.  The  brightness  of  that  en- 
during fame  which  thou  hast  won  on  earth  is  but  a  sliadowy  symbol  of  that  glory 
te  which  thou  hast  been  admitted  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.    Thy  errand  upon 
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earth  was  an  emnd  of  peace  and  good-wiU  to  men,  and  thou  art  now  in  a  region 
where  hatred  and  strife  never  enter,  and  where  the  harmonious  activity  of  those 
who  inhabit  it  acknowledges  no  impulse  less  noble  or  less  pure  than  that  of  love.' ' 
A  noble  tribute!  -  -  -  *John  Waters"  ghos^story  of  ^The  Iron  FooU 
9tep^^  and  the  apparition  anecdote  told  to  Golbridob  by  Washington  Allston, 
seem  to  have  '  stirred  up '  correspondents  '  to  a  degree.'  We  hare  received,  firom 
different  parts  of  the  country,  not  less  than  a  dozen  '  veritable  *  ghost-stories  for 
publication  in  the  Kkickerbockbb.  We  select  a  few  passages  from  a  brief  com- 
munication by  a  new  contributor,  entitled  ^ffalltteinations,''  which  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  this  general  supernatural  theme.  The  writer,  in  his  opening,  says : 
'  We  may  philosophize  as  we  will  about  a  disordered  physical  system  and  an  over- 
wrought fancy ;  but  there  are  few  who  could  awake  suddenly  from  sleep,  and 
view  philosophically  a  tall  figure  standing  by  the  bed-side,  or  look  with  compos* 
ure,  even  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  form  of  a  long-dead  fnend,  as  he  silently 
entered  the  door-way.  Indeed  we  cannot  find  an  age  or  nation  so  rude  or  unen* 
lightened,  but  it  possesses  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  a  love  for  the  mar- 
vellous. In  humble  communities,  where  imagination  is  not  enlightened  by 
science,  a  group  of  neighbors  will  often  gather  around  the  dim  fire-light  and  lis- 
ten with  hushed  breathing,  to  some  recital  of  fearful  voices  heard  at  night;  of 
strange  lights  seen  giandng  over  dead  men^s  graves ;  of  i4>paritions  from  the 
other  world  appearing  to  warn  them  of  death  or  peril ;  and  the  story  is  received 
as  absolute  £sct:  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  quaking  with  terror  lest  some  such 
mysterious  visitant  should  be  found  in  the  doleful  midni^t  standing  by  their 
pillow.  Every  fltfid  gleam  of  the  embers  causes  a  start,  and  the  homeward 
journey  is  taken  with  breathless  haste.'  Our  correspondent  proceeds  to  cite  the 
fbllowing  interesting  and  amusing  instances  of  'established  hallucination ' : 

'  Of  late  years  mere  hallucination  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  consistent 
with  reason ;  a  simple  disease,  requiring  the  treatment  of  the  family  physician,  as 
much  as  brain-fever,  or  the  fracture  of  a  limb.  Many  great  minds  have  been  sub- 
ject to  these  delusions^  and  yet  no  one  suspected  them  of  insanity.  If  the  mind 
dwells  long  and  intensely  on  any  object,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  clothe  that 
idea  in  a  visible  form.  Ben  Jonson  told  a  friend,  that  he  had  once  spent  a  whole 
night  watching  a  horde  of  Tartars,  Turks  and  Catholics  fighting  around  his  great 
arm-chair.  Though  the  impression  was  as  vivid  as  the  real  scene,  he  attributed  It 
to  the  right  cause  —  an  over-heated  imagination.  Outxb  Croxwxll,  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  his  couch,  weary  and  sleepless,  beheld  a  gigantic  wonuin  draw  aside 
the  curtains  and  proclaim  to  him  that  he  should  'be  the  greatest  man  in  England.' 
Doubtless  his  own  ambition  bade  the  phantom  welcome.  Pops,  when  suffering 
from  an  acute  disease,  once  asked  his  phydcian  '  What  that  arm  was  which  came 
out  of  the  wall  ? ' 

'  Ho  doubt  the  larger  share  of  the  phantoms  which  have  disturbed  mankind,  re- 
quired only  a  little  investigation  to  make  them  out  as  harmless  as  '  the  cook's  ghost,' 
which  appeared  to  the  crew  of  a  home-bound  vessel,  once  in  the  early  twilight  The 
second  mate  came  to  the  captain  in  great  terror,  telling  him  that  the  cook  who  was 
buried  in  the  sea  a  few  days  before,  was  walking  on  the  water  before  the  ship,  and 
all  hands  were  on  deck  looking  at  ^^rn^  The  captain,  who  was  vexed  at  such  super- 
stiUon.  replied :  *  Well,  see  which  will  reach  New-Castle  first.'   A  second  earnest  ap- 
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peal  brought  him  on  deck,  howeyer,  and  th^^  sore  enoQ^  appetred  hb  old  friend 
in  hii  onitomary  drew,  mdldng  along  with  tho  aama  roQing  gait.  The  crew  were 
80  terrified  they  eonld  do  nothing;  lo  the  eaptain  was  obliged  to  ste^  the  aUp  Um- 
ieH  On  a  nearer  approach,  behold,  the  ^>eetre  reMlred  ilaelf  into  a  floatiBS  frag- 
ment from  the  top-mast  of  some  unfortunate  wreck.  But  for  this  M^olion,  a  TetHa- 
ble  '  ghost-story '  would  have  been  circulated  for  geaemtions  among  the  good  people 
of  New-Castle,  fully  corroborated  by  a  whole  ship's  company. 

'  Punt  tells  hm,  in  one  of  his  letters,  of  a  house  in  Athens  wbidi  was  haoifted  by  a 
^irit  loaded  with  chains.  The  philosopher,  Athsiiodobi»»  reaolTcd  to  lay  the 
spirit,  and  repaired  to  the  house  at  night-fall,  taking  his  light  and  writing  tabktSL 
At  the  dead  of  night  the  chained  man  appeared  and  motioned  with  his  handa.  The 
philosopher  rose  and  followed  him  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  he  sank  into  the 
ground,  ^e  ^t  was  marked,  and  the  magistrates  informed  next  4fy,  The  |Jaee 
was  examined,  and  the  bones  of  a  man  in  chains  were  found  burieo^^^.  Tliey 
were  publicly  burned ;  after  which  the  ^irit  seemed  yery  well  satisfied,  as  it  eame 
no  more. 

'  Granting  the  story  to  be  true,  the  Illusion  is  easily  enough  accounted  tor.  The 
shape  assumed  was  the  precise  counterpart  of  the  one  ezlBting  in  the  phlloeopliei's 
mind,  and  for  which  he  had  waited  long  hours,  while  the  idea  of  the  man  buried  la 
the  court-yard  might  haye  been  a  reminisoence  of  some  forgotten  traditioB. 

'Strange  haUudnations  are  often  met  with  by  tiie  physldani  while  the  patieails 
perfectly  sane  and  calmly  analyzes  his  fedlngs^  and  takes  note  of  the  simige  ap- 
pearances. Many  are  fiuniliar  with  the  eaae  of  Jf ioolai,  a  distiagulaked  beok-acBcr 
of  Berlin,  who  from  time  to  time  obseryed  people  walking  about  im  hia  loeas, 
coi^yersing  together  busily,  as  if  In  the  market.  He  grew  fiimiliar  with  them  after 
a  time,  and  rather  ei^yed  their  society,  though  they  were  usually  the  sikadowa  «f 
people  with  whom  he  was  not  yery  iamiliar.  They  attended  him  in  the  i 
well  as  in  his  own  house,  and  were  easily  distinj^nished  from  real  people  by  a  t 
what  paler  color.  An  application  of  leeches  to  the  patient  preyed  too  much  for  the 
constitution  of  the  phantoms,  and  they  grew  fiednter  and  fidnter  until  at  last  they 
died  away. 

'  A  short  time  ago  an  interesting  case  of  lUurion  occurred  to  the  wdl-known 
librarian  of  the  Astor  library.  He  had  been  deeply  engaged  until  late  at  ni^t  on 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  he  is  preparing.  On  going  to  a  distant  aleoye  he 
beheld  a  man  standing  before  the  books.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  thief,  he  changed  hii 
podtion  to  get  a  yiew  of  his  face,  when  to  his  surprise  he  recognized  a  {AysieiaB 
who  had  liyed  in  the  yicinity,  but  who  was  buried  not  long  before.  Kot  at  all 
alarmed,  he  said : 

'  *  Doctor,  you  seldom  came  here  when  liying.  Why  do  you  come  now  you  are 
dead!' 

'  But  though  such  a  reasonable  question,  the  Doctor,  Instead  of  answering,  yao- 
ished  away.  The  librarian  yisited  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour  the  two  succeed- 
ing nights,  with  the  same  result,  spealdng  always  dispelling  the  ittuslon.  He 
attributed  It  to  an  oyertaxed  mind,  and  by  the  adylce  of  a  phydclaU,  has  taken  a 
journey  to  recruit. 

*  Hallucination  often  precedes  or  is  connected  with  insanity.  VMtors  to  a  hmatle- 
asylum  will  often  obsenre  yery  curious  cases.  There  was  at  one  time  a  singular  pa^ 
tlent  named  Blaxb,  In  the  retreat  at  Bethlem,  England.  He  was  a  large,  powerflU 
man,  with  a  pale,  intellectual  foce,  and  a  great  fond  of  general  information.    He 
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epent  hU  time  in  eonTemfion  vitb  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  who  haye  gone  to 
'tlie  land  of  shadee^  chatting  familiarly  with  ICons  and  the  prophets,  enjoying  a 
sumptnotis  inpper  with  SnoaAXis,  and  always  having  his  crayons  at  hand  to  sketch 
the  portraits  of  his  gneata.  He  had  large  rolnmes  of  these  portraits,  which  he  was 
quite  prond  to  exhibit  to  any  who  called.  Among  them  was  a  sketch  of  the  DctU 
and  his  motiier.  Edwabd  the  Third  was  a  very  frequent  yisitor,  and  in  retom  for 
the  eompUment  he  painted  his  portrait  in  oil  at  three  sittings. 

'  A  gentieman  pat  some  questions  to  him  with  a  yiew  to  pusde  him : 

' '  Are  these  illustrious  risitors  announced,  that  you  recognise  them  so  readily  ? 
Do  they  send  their  cards  to  you  ?' 

"  No ;  but  I  know  them  as  soon  as  they  appear.  I  did  not  expect  Mabx  Aiitont 
last  nighl,  but  I  recognised  the  old  Roman  as  soon  as  he  entered.  Poor  Job  was 
here  yesterday,  but  he  only  staid  two  minutes.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  a 
aketcl^  which  I  afterward  copied  in  aquafortis.  But  hush  t  Here  ii  Rxgrabd  the 
Tlilrd.  He  stands  in  a  good  position  now:  If  you  speak,  he  will  go.'  Blaxx  was 
Tory  happy  in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  people  who  crowded  his  llttie  room. 

'  Formerly  but  Uttie  attention  was  giren  to  the  treatment  of  hallucination.  If 
any  step  WM  taken.  It  was  but  to  shut  up  the  unhappy  person  in  an  asylum,  often 
producing  the  evil  It  waa  sought  to  cure.  A  few  eccentric  notions  need  not  unfit  a 
person  for  diseharglng  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  require  his  seclusion  from  the 
society  of  hia  friends.  If  so,  we  should  need  to  hare  our  lunatic  asylums  constructed 
on  a  much  grander  scale  than  at  present 

'A  supernatural  explanation  of  this  simple  phenomenon  of  Illusion  is  not  confined 
to  the  uneducated.  Men  of  high  literary  and  religions  attainments  haTc  belieyed 
that  departed  spirits  could,  and  sometimes  did  assume  a  risible  form.  I  think  that 
most  of  them  had  seen  something  of  the  kind,  or  at  least  tliat  their  maternal  grand- 
mother or  grand-lather  had  met  one,  I  will  not  be  sure  which. 

'  But  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  it  ii  best,  as  some  one  has  said, '  to  bellere  every 

ghost  bogus  tiU  he  proyes  himself  genuine,  by  telling  you  something  you  did  not 

know  before,  and  which  It  Is  Important  for  you  to  know.    And  do  n't '  for  any  thing ' 

belleye  in  a  ghost  you  have  not  seen  yourself.     A  second-hand  spectre  is  too  fiilnt 

'  and  ghostiy  for  any  senidble  man's  lUth.  J.  i.  u 

A 'second-hand' spectre  *  is  good!'  -  -  -  Jjjve  wiiXL  he  *  hereabout^  when 
the  reader  shall  *  take  his  eye  and  throw  it  over  *  this  page.  The  weather  will  be 
warm;  *the  sky  clear,  and  the  air  very  salubrious,'  if  the  sage  Merbiax,  of 
Brooklyn,  (who  has  almost  ruined  our  climate,)  does  n't  interfere  with  his  practi* 
cal  prognostifications.  There  is  one  sign  of  hoi  weather  which  is  unMing  in 
this  metropolis ;  and  that  is,  the  adrertisement  in  all  the  daily  journals,  of  our 
friend,  Lucius  Hart^  ofhU  lee-Pitehen;  those  cool,  cheering,  ice  *  thud'-  thump- 
ing, ice-echoing  yessels,  as  beautiful  in  that  which  they  do,  as  in  their  grace  and 
beauty  o(/orm.  In  the  most  scorching  of  summer  days,  they  bare  upon  them 
*  the  dew  of  thar  youth,'  trickling  down  their  burnished  sides  —  *  good  as  new,' 
if  ten  years  old ;  while  within,  their  contents  are  as  cold  and  grateftd,  as  if  just 
poured  from  '  the  mossK»yered  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well'  A  great  and  a 
cheap  treasure  and  luxury,  and  a  *  great  comfort,'  and  a  *  good  thing,'  are  these 
Ici  PiTCHBBS,  as  we  haye  long  had  occasion  to  know.  By-the-by,  we  peroeiye 
that  an  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Eoening  Pott  daily  journal,  has  a  paragraph 
touching  our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Habt,  which  we  shall  quote  in  this  place, 
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and  make  good  the  claim  of  H  abt  *  against  all-comers,'  be  they  Hebnaks,  Satebs's, 
or  any  other  half-and-half  *^*  champions/  *The  *  Heart  (^Mid-Lothian'  is  die 
euphonious  title  of  one  of  ScoiVs  most  admired  novels.  Some  future  nor^st  of 
this  city  will  find  a  title  equally  euphonious  in  the  *  Hakt  of  Burling-SHp,'  and 
certainly,  if  continuity  for  thirty  years  in  one  location  can  justify  hearts  or  Habts 
in  assuming  titles  like  those  aboye,  Lucius  Hart,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling-Slip, 
deseryes  such  an  addition  to  his  name.  For  that  long  period  has  the  heroic 
Hart  of  Burling-Slip  remained,  like  Casabianca,  firm  at  his  post,  whence  all  but 
him  had  fled,  and  where  he  can  afford  to  sell  his  coffee  and  tea-urns,  castors,  cake- 
baskets,  forks,  spoons,  tea-sets,  dinner-sets,  and  other  table  articles,  at  the  lowest 
prices.  People  wishing  to  obtain  wife-ly  or  bridal  presents  will  at  once  fidl  in 
with  the  crowd  that  daily  sweeps  downward  to  his  store,  to  find  him  ^fir^h 
as  the  flowers  in  May.'  -  -  -  A  correspondent  (^H.  C)  writing  to  the 
Editor  from  Toledo,  (Ohio,)  says :  '  Some  time  ago,  in  church-yard  wanderings, 
I  picked  up  the  following  epitaph,  and  transcribed  it  for  you,  only  altering  names 
and  places,  for  obvious  reasons :  but  I  vouch  for  its  veracity ;  and  as  it  seems  to 
explain  the  origin  of  a  saying  which  I  never  before  could  comprehend,  I  think  it 
worthy  a  place  in  the  archives  of  the  dear  old  Knickerbockeb: 

*  5amlr 

TO  THE  MEMOBT  Or 

ELIZABETH     SHERBURNE, 

the  beloved  wife  of 

Peter   B.  Sherburne, 

of  Cobourg,  C.  "W., 

WHO  DIED 

Apbi  l    20th,   1  S  60, 

Aged  2S  Tears. 

her  afflicted  husband  has  erected  tr» 

T  ABLXT 

To   Heb   Memobt. 

PEACE      TO      HEB     ASHES: 

Let  Heb  R I  P  ! ' 

*  You  must  remember,'  adds  our  friendly  antiquarian,  <  that  this  is  on  a  beauti- 
ful marble  tablet,  and  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  frequented  grave-yard.  No 
doubt  the  intention  has  been  to  instruct  the  engraver  to  inscribe  R.  L  P.,  the 
initials  of  the  Latin  words  JRequiescat  in  pace  —  *  Repose  in  peace :  *  but  the 
tablet  has  gone  up,  and  the  record  is  as  I  give  it  I  have  seen  the  like  in  Catho- 
lic grounds,  but  never  quite  so  ridiculously  quoted  as  in  this  instance.  ^Zet  her 
rip  I '  What  an  aspiration  for  a  tomb-stone  I '  -  -  .  Coming  up  to-night,  in  the 
cars  of  the  ^Northern  RaiURoad  of  New- Jersey ^^  along  the  heights  from  Weehaw- 
ken  to  the  Tappaan-Zee,  which  expands  at  its  greatest  breadth  opposite  our  little 
*•  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,'  all  the^^wbile  rushing  along  the  western  dope  of  the  P^- 
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sades,  of  which  most  exquiBitelj  beautiful  sceno  so  many  of  our  metropolitan 
citizens  are  utterly  ignorant;  the  scent  of  apple,  cherry,  and  peach-blossoms  — 
*■  light  blossoms^  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow'  —  filling  all  the  air;  coming 
thus,  we  had  in  our  mind,  (we  had  them  '  by  heart,')  the  following 

Son]}   of   ^aj. 

*  Thi  spring's  scented  buds  all  around  me  are  swelling ; 

There  are  sonss  in  the  stream,  there  is  health  in  the  gale : 
A  sense  of  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling, 

As  float  the  pure  daj-beams  o'er  mountain  and  Tale ; 
The  desolate  reign  of  old  Winter  is  broken, 

The  yerdure  is'fresh  upon  erery  tree ; 
Of  Nature's  reviral  the  charm,  and  a  token 

Of  loTe,  0  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty,  to  thee  I 

*  The  Sun  looketh  forth  fh>m  the  halls  of  the  morning, 

And  flushes  the  clouds  that  besirt  his  career; 
He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 

To  rest  on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year : 
He  fills  with  delisrht  all  the  balm-breathing  flowers; 

He  mounts  to  the  zenith  and  laughs  on  Uie  wave ; 
He  wakes  into  music  the  green  forest-bowers, 

And  gilds  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  rivers  lare. 

'  The  youns  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion, 

He  timidly  sails  in  the  infinite  sky ; 
A  greeting  to  Mat,  and  her  fairy  dominion, 

He  pours  on  the  west-wind's  fragrant  sigh ; 
Around  and  above,  there  are  quiet  and  pleasure ; 

The  woodlands  are  singing,  the  heayen  is  bright ; 
The  fields  are  unfolding  their  emerald  treasure, 

And  man's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light. 

<  Alas !  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom  I 

The  spells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  me  no  more ; 
The  song  in  the  wild-wood^  the  sheen  of  the  blossom, 

The  fresh-welling  fountain  —  their  magic  is  o'er ! 
When  I  list  to  the  stream,  when  I  look  on  the  flowers. 

They  tell  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone. 
That  I  call  up  the  throng  of  my  long-vanished  hours 

And  sigh  that  their  transports  are  over  and  g^ne  I 

'  From  the  wide-spreading  earth,  from  the  limitless  heaven 

There  have  vanished  an  eloquent  glory  and  gleam  ; 
To  my  sad  mind  no  more  is  the  influence  given, 

Wliich  coloreth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream ; 
The  bloom-purpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keepeth ; 

I  deem  that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave ; 
But  the  eye  of  my  spirit  in  weariness  sleepeth, 

Or  sees  but  my  youth,  and  the  visions  it  gave. 

*  Tet  it  is  not  that  age  on  my  years  hath  descended — 

'Tis  not  that  its  snow-wreaths  eneirde  my  brow ; 
But  the  newness,  the  sweetness  of  being  are  ended : 

I  feel  not  their  love-kindling  witchery  now ; 
The  shadows  of  Death  o'er  my  path  have  l>een  sweeping — 

There  are  those  who  have  loved  me  debarred  from  the  day ; 
The  men  turf  is  bright  where  in  peace  they  are  sleeping, 

And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  soul  is  away. 

'  It  is  shut  to  the  glow  of  this  present  existence, 

It  hears,  from  the  Past,  a  funereal  strain  ^ 
And  it  eagerly  turns  to  the  high-seeming  distance. 

Where  the  lost  blooms  of  earth  will  be  garnered  again : 
Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damask  rose-cheek  shall  nourish, 

Where  fpief  bears  no  longer  the  poisonous  sting ; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  sceptre  can  flourish, 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  spring. 
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^'  It  is  tkvt  tlMt  tlM  hopM  wbkh  to  othm  an  frfTcn 
Fall  eold  on  m j  hawt  in  this  rieb  moBth  of  May ; 
I  hoar  the  dear  anthems  that  ring  throngh  the  heaTon — 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliTon  the  daj ; 
And  if  mtle  Nature,  her  festiral  keeping, 


Delignts  not  my  boson,  ah  1  do  not  eondemn; 
'er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weepinc. 
For  mj  heart's  fondest  r^tnrss  are  Iraried  with  them.' 


Now  it  was  ntiSj  the  fint  icarm  dij  of  Spring,  when  we  repceted  tticfle  Mnei 

from  Wnxn  Gatloid  Clabk's  true  and  Aill  heart;  and  itraage  as  it  may  mcb 

to  aome,  the  'Jocund  spring,'  the  'emerald  q^ring,*  the  'Joyous  spring'  Is  not 

sudi  to  us.    In  the  first  place,  the  fint  warm  spring  daj  that  surprises  one  with 

a  touch  of  summer  is  most  opptessiTe.    Yesterday,  for  example,  the  sevcndi 

day  of  May,  weighed  down  the  spirit  like  as  if  it  were  lead.    And  after  all,  we 

can  hardlj  explain  how  it  is:  but  the  Autumn,  with  what  our  friend  Mr.  Bmr- 

▲ifT  calls  its  'meUncholj  days,'  u  really  more  cheerfrd,  to  our  fimeyp  tiian  the 

coming  on  of  spring.    Beminisoenoe  may  perhaps  haye  much  to  do  widi  it; 

possiblj  encrration  of  body  may  also  influence  one^s  feelings  in  thia  regard. 

But  we  think  ihi$  is  the  feeling,  as  simply,  briefly^  touchingly  expressed  by 

Btbok: 

'  Avn  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  liring  wares  where  tboa  didst  cease  to  liTe ; 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  fields  reriye 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  its  work  of  gladness  to  oontriTo, 
With  all  its  reckless  btrts  upon  the  wing, 
I  tamed  from  all  she  brought,  to  those  she  eonld  not  bring.' 

It  seems  to  US  that  this 'tdls  the  story 'of  the  influence  of  Spring.  -  -  -  As 
Albany  oorre^Mmdent  sends  us  the  annexed,  with  the  aasuiance  that  it  is  '  ereiy 
way  true': 

'  Son  yean  ago  Captain  Joicr  Eaglis  kept  the '  Anrora  Hoose ; '  and  oapitaDy  he 
kept  it,  in  a  capital  Tillage,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  '  old  Cayuga.'  He  was  an '  old 
salt ; '  had  '  drenmnaTigated  master  of  a  ship '  several  times ;  had  not  forgotten  how 
'  to  splice  the  main  brace'  when  needftil ;  was  as  'jolly  as  a  foortop-man  in  a  calm; ' 
and  tueh  'yams'  as  he  span,  not  anfreqnently,  asUmlBhed  all  his  hearers^  erea 
Ain>T,  who  had  '  made  a  six  weeks  y'yage  in  Joon,  an'  seen  all  sorts  o'  weather  aa' 
shipwimcks  an'  cimthnrs  that  wor  nirir  seen  afore»  any  way — barrin  the  Cap'n'a.' 

'Well,  the  Captain  and  hia  CunUy  porposed  to  risit  New-Tork.  The  fittk 
'steamer '  neared  the  dock ;  Ajtot  stepped  la  to  '  take  a  small  smatther.' 

"  An' it 's  krin' ye  are,  Cap'n  f '  asked  Akdt. 

' '  Yes»'  was  the  answer. 

' '  Is  it  any  llngth  yell  be  away?'  again  asked  Aimr. 

'  The  Captain,  drawing  on  one  of  his.'  tongh  yam  isces,'  replied :  '  Yes,  Aicnr,  I 
shall  be  gone  a  long  time.    President  Polk  has  appointed  me  Minister  to  Rnsaia.' 

' '  Begonra,  an'  that 's  mighty  qnare,'  thought  Aetot,  bat  spoke :  '  Will  I  help  ye 
aboord  with  the  tranks  ? ' 

'  On  the  deck  of  that  little  steamer  Andt  grasped  the  hand  of  the  Captain  warmly 
and  sympathizlngly,  while  the  last  bell  was  ringing,  and  bunt  oat:  'Good  by, 
Cap'n — good-by  t'  ye ;  and  €hd  he  ffood  to  the  Booeihyane,  for  it '« the  hoighih  of  good 
preaehing  ye'U  give'em^  barrin*  the  divU  the  word  of  thruth  tkere'li  be  in  itl'  * 
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Candid,  if  not  com^iaeDtwyl  •  -  -  HmniB%\matiM 'Okad-AneedoU, 
from  an  edeemed  friend :  *  One  morning  at  funSHj  wonhip  our  group  waa  en- 
tirely feminine^  excepting  the  *man  of  the  hooae.'  The  chi^iter  in  conne  waa 
one  in  Prxb,  on  the  dntiea  of  whrea ;  and  at  laat^  from  iti  personal  nature,  pro- 
Toked  a  smile  from  the  reader.  'Well,*  said  one  of  the  listeners,  *I  don't  ob- 
ject so  modi  to  tiiose  thingslfrom  Paul,  lor  he  waa  a  bachelor,  but  Psna  had  a 
wif&*  'YcB,*diimea  in  our  little  Ibur-jearKild,  who  thinlu  thai  her  eomn^ 
are  always  timd J :  'Te% 

'  Pim,  pRii,  pampkiB-Mier, 
Hid  a  wife,  and  could  nH  keep  her  !* ' 

LHtle  ra>fiesl  diernb!  -  -  •  Ws  call  attention  to,  and  commend  with 
pleasure  to  our  readers,  a  fine  large  cngraying  of  SL  Ann$^i  Church  fir  Deaf 
MuttM  im  Etghiesnth-StreU,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
deaf-mites  ask  for  doOar  sohscriptions  to  reliere  this  church  from  debt ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  tiiat  they  may  be  entirely  successfuL  The  churdi  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  is  open  emy  Sunday,  for  worship  by  signs,  by  the  rector,  Rer. 
Tbomas  GALLAcnn.  Let  no  churchman,  who  is  abk^  turn  these  mute  appUeanti 
empty-handed  away.  -  •  -  *  A  poor  dog  came  to  me,'  remarked  a  humane 
eitiaeny  *on  one  occasion,  as  I  sat  on  the  povch  of  an  inn  at  IfanhattanviHe,  who 
had  jiBt  Ubcnted  his  tafl  from  a  tin  pot  He  waa 'worrited'  almost  to  death, 
and  moaned  *as  if  his  heart  would  break.'  For  my  expression  of  sympathy  he 
manifested  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  would  hardly  leaTe  my  ride  for  a  moment 
In  tiie  evening,  bowerer,  he  Tontured  out,  and  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  disturb- 
ance it  gave  me  on  awaksog  in  flie  nig^t,  to  hear  the  poor  fellow  coursing  along 
the  dusky  road,  howling  with  aifright  at  some  dreadful  nussfle,  more  awfbl  from 
the  g^oom  in  which  it  Tibrated,  rattling  at  his  heels  aa  he  leaped  away  from  the 
horrid  tin  qiectre.'  TEurELSDaocKH,'  in  '  Sartor  Besartus,'  gires  a  description  of 
a  somewhat  similar  scene:  *  Well  do  I  still  remember  the  red  sunny  Whitsuntide 
mornings  when,  trotting  fidl  of  hope  by  the  side  of  Father  Ahdbbas,  I  entered 
the  main  street  of  the  Tillage,  and  saw  ita  steeple-dodc  then  striking  eight,  and 
the  ^ironed  or  dlsi^iroiied  bingheri  moring  in  to  brealdBSt :  a  little  dog  m  msd 
terror  waa  rushing  paat,  far  aome  human  imps  had  tied  a  tin  kettle  to  his  tail ; 
thus  did  the  sgoniaed  creature,  loud  jingling^  career  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  borough  and  become  notable  CDOugL  Fit  emblem  of  many  a  one  to  whom 
Fate  haa  msGgnantly  appended  a  tin  kettle  of  smbition  to  chase  him  on,  which, 
the  faster  he  run%  urges  him  the  foster — the  more  loudly  and  more  foolishly/ 
yo<  an*  impotent  conduslon.'  -  -  -  *FoRtheloreof  HeaYen,'mid  oneof  the 
onhi^ipy  rictims,  struggUng  in  the  water,  to  the  crew  of  an  orer4oaded  boat, 
'takemein!  taite  me  tX  tod  I  will  giro  you  thirty-Are  thousand  ponnda  I'  Ahl 
what  WM  his  mon^a«af  Wethoaght,aawereadthisthrillfaig  incident,  of  the 
pmuiatiop  of  a  man  who  M  orerboard  in  a  storm,  whfle  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
Idsntic.  The  Ber.  Br.  Pamkb,  who  waa  in  the  same  Tessel,  reodTed  the  ao- 
eoont  fi«n  the  mate,  who  went  with  a  boat  and  four  of  the  ship's  crew  to  the 
poor  Mlow's  rescue.    Tbe  whole  incident  may  be  foond  in  the  interesting  book, 
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bj  Dr.  Pabksr,  entitled  ^Invitations  to  True  JSdppiness,^    We  give  but  the  dos- 
ing passage : 

*  As  ve  rose  upon  a  moantaio  wave,  we  discorered  the  man  on  a  distant  billow. 
We  heard  his  cry,  and  responded,  *  Coming !  coming  I  *  We  descended  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea ;  we  lost  sight  of  the  man,  and  heard  nothing  bnt  the  roar  of  the 
ocean.  As  we  rose  on  the  wave,  we  again  saw  him,  and  again  distinctly  heard  hk 
caU.  We  gave  him  another  word  of  encouragement,  and  polled  with  all  our 
strength.  At  the  top  of  each  succeeding  wave  we  saw  and  heard  him,  and  our 
hearts  were  filled  with  encouragement,  as  often  in  the  trongh  of  the  sea  we  almost 
abandoned  our  hope  of  success.  The  time  seemed  long,  and  the  stmggle  waa  sncfa 
as  men  never  use  except  for  life.  We  reached  him  just  as  he  waa  ready  to  sink 
with  exhaustion.  When  we  had  drawn  him  into  the  boat  he  was  senseless  and 
speechless. 

*  Our  minds  now  turned  to  the  ship.  She  had  rounded  to ;  but  exhausted  as  we 
were,  the  distance  between  us  and  the  vessel  was  frightfuL  One  folse  nmvement 
would  have  filled  our  boat,  and  consigned  us  to  a  watery  g^ve.  Yet  we  reached 
the  vessel,  and  were  drawn  safely  on  board. 

'  We  were  still  exhausted,  nor  could  the  rescued  man  speak  or  walk,  and  yet  he 
had  a  full  sense  of  his  condition.  He  clasped  our  feet,  and  began  to  kite  them.  We 
disengaged  ourselves  from  his  embrace.  He  then  crawled  after  ns  as  we  8tei>ped 
back  to  avoid  him:  he  followed  ns,  looking  up  one  moment  with  smiles  and  tears, 
and  then  patting  our  tBCt  foot-prints  with  his  hand,  fie  kissed  them  with  an  eager 
fondness  I 

*  I  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  in  my  life.  I  suppose  if  he  had  been  oar  great- 
est enemy,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  subdued.  The  man  was  a  passenger. 
During  the  whole  voyage  he  showed  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  when  we  reached 
the  port,  he  loaded  us  with  presents.* 

Unable  to  be  present  at  the  private  view  of  our  friend  GoL  Thorpe's  great 
picture  of  ^Niagara  a*  it  Is^^  we  take  this  discriminating  notice  of  it  from  the 
New  -  York  Times  daily  journal : 

*  Oni  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  the  New- York  Press,  Col.  T.  B.  Tnoapt,  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  last  evenine  exhibited  to  a  company  of  his  friends  and  collesgiie^ 
a  most  unique  and  interesting  work  of  art,  a  literal  picture' of  Niagara  as  it  ia.  That  Col. 
Thobpb  is  an  artist  in  spirit  has  long  been  known  to  the  reading  world.  We  owe  to  Mr. 
Dbbbt,  who  kindly  opened  his  house  to  receive  both  thepaintimr  and  the  painter's  friends, 
the  knowledge  that  Col.  Thobps  is  an  artisir  by  the  hand  as  weU  as  bv  the  heart.  He  has 
studied  Niagara  as  Niagara  deserves  to  be  studied,  year  after  year  and  month  after  month, 
fh>m  allpossible  points  of  view,  and  under  every  changing  influence  of  season  and  of 
light.  The  result  of  his  studies  was  a  conviction  that  Nla^^ara  misht  be  painted  for  the 
popular  eye  in  the  fulness  of  its  characteristic  beauty  —  with  all  the  splendor  of  rushing 
water,  all  the  mystical  majesty  of  rising  misty  vapor,  all  the  srandeur  of  cloven  ravines, 
and  all  the  solemnity  of  river  deeps  too  profound  to  be  stirred  by  breeze  or  keeL 

'  The  result  of  this  conviction  is  the  picture  which  this  most  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
of  amateurs  has  now  completed,  and  which  is  on  its  way  to  England  to  be  Bubmitted  to 
the  engraver's  burin. 

*  Col.  Thobpb  has  selected  his  point  of  view  most  happily.  Taken  firom  Tictoria  Point, 
just  below  the  Clifton  House,  his  landscape  includes  all  that  impresses  itself  moss 
strouffly  on  the  eye  and  dwells  most  lastingly  in  the  memorv  of  the  visitor  of  Niagara. 
The  American  fall,  thin,  nervous,  almost  mercurial  in  its  sudden,  steep  plunge  of  sheeted 
silver ;  the  mass  of  Iris  island :  the  picturesque  interposition  of  Goat  Island ;  and  the 
magnificent  emerald  crescent  of  the  great  Horseshoe  Fall,  all  are  portrayed  with  panoramic 
fidelity ;  and  the  peculiar  effect  of  toe  stately  narrowing  gorge  through  which  the  water 
of  the  western  lakes  forces  its  descent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ocean,  is  rendered  by 
CoL  Thobpb  with  rare,  and  we  think  with  unprecedented  truth.    If  justice  is  done  in  the 
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ehromotint  to  the  special  qnalitiefl  of  this  remarkable  painting,  there  can  be  little  donbt 
that  Col.  Thorpb  wul  win  and  wear,  as  he  well  deserres  to  do,  the  honor  of  bringing  the 
complete  natural  features  of  our  ^at  waterfall,  for  the  first  time^  into  the  homes  of  the 
people.  The  honor  will  be  no  slight  one,  nor  will  its  charm  be  diminished,  we  hope  bj 
the  consideration  that  it  will  bring  with' it  profit  as  well  as  praise,  the  cash  of  the  eonncih 
9$ur,  as  well  as  the  applause  of  the  critic. 

Serves  the  *  Colonel  •  right  I    -    -    -    TVb  have  been  *  placed  in  possession '  of 

the  following  epistle  and  poetical  effusion,  by  a  friend  of  '  the  party '  doing  the 

writing.    We  are  informed  that  Mr.  9unnet  is  delighted  with  the  notice  which 

we  have  taken  of  his  Muse,  and  is  only  desirous  of  doing  away  the  impression 

that  he  is  a  *  common  waiter.*    Not  at  all:  he  commands  waiters,  by  platoons; 

being  himself  chief  officer  of  a  *  section*  of  the  same,  in  the  *  blooming,  hotel* 

aforesaid.    Mdete  virtute,  Sunnet  I    £n  atant^  Sunney  I    *  Go  ahead,*  Suitvet  ! 

While  Qbnius  holds  the  reins,  and  Sunnet  drives  the  horse,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 

*  car  of  poeqr'  coming  to  a  dead  halt : 

^IniermaUimtaHoUl,  April  fB,\Wi, 

'Deab  Sia:  Having  read  the  production  of  my  pen  in  the  last  number  of  yonr 
mneh-respected  and  widely-circulated  journal,  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  giving  publicity  to  that  simple  ode  termed  the  *  Blooming  Praises 
of  a  Blossoming  Poet,*  and  depends  on  your  liberality  for  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses.  Tours  respectfully,  Jamu  Svnm.* 

Junius  to  tit  Bltitox. 


<  ArrsE  my  foreign  travel, 

Through  EneTand  and  France, 
I  composed  a  few  rerses 

And  wrote  a  romance ; 
In  the  true  blarney  style. 

Ton  remarked  with  good  will, 
That  I  expounded  the  praises 

Of  a  bnUiant  Hotel. 

'  The  assertions  you  made, 

You  may  think  they  were  right ; 
But  if  I  was  the  writer, 

You  'd  say  I  was  tight : 
For  Inmnoth  waiter. 

It 's  plain  to  be  seen. 
As  yon  hare  inserted 

In  yonr  last  Magazine. 

'  I  perused  yonr  remarks, 

Which  were  worthy  of  note, 
Conceminff  the  waiter, 

Or  the  blossoming  poet; 
Your  joke  it  would  carry 

Reproof  to  a  clown ; 
Adorned  with  logic. 

Without  causing  a  frown. 


*  So  I  hope  those  mistakes 

You  il  correct  ym  soon 
Bespecting  the  *  waiter  * 

In  TATLq/t's  saloon, 
Who  stands  elevated, 

Both  noble  and  grand. 
Diffusing  much  knowledge 

From  the  pen  I  command. 

*  You  spoke  of  my  country. 

But  did  not  disdain ; 
The  flower  that 's  transplanted 

Can't  grow  without  rain ; 
So  I,  like  the  cedar, 

Mv  lot  has  been  cast 
In  tbis  free  foreign  land. 

To  withstand  every  blast. 

'  No  longer  I  '11  trespass 

On  your  precious  time, 
Sincerely  I  thank  you 

For  inserting  this  rhyme, 
And  for  giving  publication 

To  my  former  song : 
I  hope  yon  '11  excuse  me 

If  I  have  said  wrong.' 


'Excuse*  you,  Sunnet?  Test  -  -  -  The  pleasant  and  graphically-written 
sketch  of  a  *  Visit  to  Newstead  Ahbey  and  the  Tomb  of  Lord  Btbon,'  by  our  old 
friend  and  occasional  correspondent  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Massett,  the  well-known 
*  Jeems  Pipes,  of  Pipesville,*  now  first  given  to  the  public,  will  be  found  in  the 
forth-coming  book  of  Mr.  Massett's  adrenturee,  shortly  to  be  produced  by  one 
of  our  New- York  publishers,  the  title  of  which  is,  ^Firey  Smoke^  and  AihesJ^om 
my  MeenehawUf^  or  Adventmres  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Mr.  *  Pipes  *  has 
travelled  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe :  at  one  time  writing  us 
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from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  again  from  the  '  Eternal  Cify ;  *  scribbliiig  us 
a  line  fi^m  the  '  Gabrick  Cluh  *  in  London,  or  describing  in  his  off-band  s^^le 
his  caraTin-ride  through  the  sands  of  Egjrpt,  or  his  interriew  with  a  nq>hew  of 
Lady  Blessinoton  in  the  fiur-off  colony  of  Vak  DiBMBif*s  Land :  aH  these,  and 
a  hundred  other  exciting  scenes  and  adventores,  will  be  given  in  his  book,  when 
it  shall  appear  in  the  autumn.  Massxtt  has  eaten  8andmehe$  with  the  natives 
of  Honolulu,  bear-steak  on  the  mountuns  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  curry  and  rioe  in 
the  city  of  Palaces,  Calcutta ;  and  we  predict  for  his  interesting  book  of  adven- 
tures a  very  krge  sale.  -  -  -  The  following  is  a  genuine  authentic  letter, 
placed  in  type  from  the  writer's  own  manuscript,  if  *  manuscript*  it  can  be 
called.  It  is  positively  ' awful*  to  behokL  Such  elg-zag  charaoten  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  'cross-cut  lightning*  playing  in  a  bank  of  western  summer  doadi^ 
The  writer  (save  the  mark'l)  is  a  Tbachbb!  — and  he  addresses  his  missiw  to 
the  well-known  school-book  publishing  house  of  our  city,  A.  S.  BABiras  ahd 
Compant: 

'  Ha  A  S  Babnb  A  Go  pnbliihert  Der  Sirt  I  see  yere  advertiBemeote  In  the  Kew 
york  tribune  Whar  yne  have  pnbliih  javenile  Definer  alio  yne  ny  in  advcttiie- 
mente  thate  teachers  can  gite  one  at  half  priee  and  I  ask  yon  to  send  to  me  one  and 
send  the  amonnt  Whitch  is  half  priee  and  I  Will  send  hite  bite  to  yne  bye  nudle  aad 
yon  have  the  Book  maile  to  me  and  also  send  me  a  fall  Catalogyne  of  all  yonr  Books 
When  yne  malle  the  Book  and  Catalogyne  Dyerect  them  to  Wqxiam  Beam.  Pahs- 
tine  Post  office  Calhune  Esq  County  Alsbamia 

'  this  Given  nnde^  my  hand  and  this  Day  and  Date  this  ootober  the  10  1S68 

'  yorse  tmly  friend  &e  Woixam  Bkam  Wk^ 

*  PaUtUn$  atabamia  (hlkwu  Oonuty 

)T   «  )  '  Given  under  my  hand  and  seale  this  Day  and  Date  Ac  Ac  Ben  ritan  and 
)     so  foth 
'  rite  if  Postdg  stamps  is  as  the  same  as  money  With  yue  William  Bkam  bq 

'  mister  Babns  A  Co  Sir  oblige  your  truly  frened  and  I  Will  send  the  m<mey  or  ths 
stamps  Whitch  ever  yue  rite  for  yue  Gite  the  silver  Woold  B  myta  heavey  and  hit 
moute  Be  taken  out  be  fore  hite  Get  to  yue  But  if  chuse  hite  yue  Gite  hite 

•WniiAM  Bbam  bq* 

Ifsuchbethe'2VaeAer9*in*Alabamia,*whatmustbethe  TliiefAt/  -  -  -  Tns 
Annual  Dinner  qf  the  Eclectic  Club^  at  their  Club-House,  on  the  deventfa 
ultimo,  will  not  be  forgotten  in  our  next:  a  brilliant,  reeAefvAe  'rqMBt,*  every 
way.    •    -    -    Thb  following  is  ftt)m  an  old  and  estimable  correspondent : 

'  To  those  who  have  not  particularly  observed  the  dramatic  form  of  many  of  the 
narrative  porUons  of  the  Bible,  the  following  extract  from,  the  Gkwpel  of  John  wiU 
possess  a  new  interest  It  is  arranged  from  the '  common  verrion,'  and  retidns  voy 
nearly  the  exact  words  of  the  same.    Vide  John  4 :  6 -41. 

'  Plaok  :  A  city  of  Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph  ;  Jacob's  well  was  there. 

*  PiBSONs:  Jesus;  a  woman  of  Samaria ;  (and  on  their  return,)  the  ^sciples,  who 
were  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat 

'Tdcx:  About  the  sixth  hour,  on  a  journey  from  Jndea  to  Galilee,  going  through 
Samaria. 
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3tsiuf  anb  t(t  SSoman  nl  Zzmnit,  at  3atoi'jB  (EStlL 

'  JniTB  being  wearied  with  travel,  sat  on  the  well,  and  there  eometh  s  woman  of 
Samaria  to  dnw  water. 

*  Jnim  :  '  Oive  me  to  drink.' 

'Tm  WoHAK :  *  How  is  it  that  thon,  being  a  Jew,  askeet  drink  of  me,  whieh  am 
ft  woman  of  Samaria  ? '    For  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.         • 

'  Jasvs:  '  If  thon  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee, '  Give 
me  to  drink,'  thon  wooldst  have  asked  of  him  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living 
water.' 

'Tsm  WoMAH :  'Sir,  thon  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep;  from 
whenee,  then,  hast  thon  that  living  water  ?  Art  thou  greater  than  our  &ther  Jacob, 
who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle? ' 

'Jxras:  'Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again;  but  whosoever 
diinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  tldrst,  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.' 

'  Tbk  Woman  :  '  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to 
draw.' 

'  Jbrub  :  '  Go  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither.' 

'  Tbx  Woman  :  '  I  have  no  husband.' 

'  Jnus:  '  Thon  hast  well  said, '  I  have  no  husband ; '  for  thon  hast  had  five  hus- 
bands ;  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  ttot  thy  husband ;  in  that  thou  saidst  truly.' 

'  The  Woman  :  *  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thon  art  a  prophet  Our  others  worshipped 
on  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship.' 

' jBsmi :  *  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  eometh  when  ye  shaU  neither  in  this 
mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what; 
we  know  what  we  worship ;  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hour  eometh,  and 
now  is»  when  the  true  worshipper  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ; 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.' 

'  Tbx  Woman  :  '  I  know  that  Unssias  eometh,  which  is  called  CHiisr ;  when  he 
is  come  he  wiU  tell  us  all  things.' 

'  JbUS  :  '  I  tHAT  SPXAK  UNTO  THKl  AM  Hx.' 

'  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the  woman ; 
yet  no  man  said» '  What  seekeat  thon  ? '  or, '  Why  Ulkest  thou  with  her  ? '  The  wo- 
man then  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  city. 

'  Thi  Woman  :  (To  the  men  of  ^e  dty :)  '  Gome  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  the 
things  that  I  ever  did.    Is  not  this  the  Chbist  ? ' 

'  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city  and  came  unto  Him.  In  the  mean  time  his  dis- 
ciples brought  food. 

'The  DiBciPLis:  ' Master,  eat' 

'  Jxsus :  '  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  ofl' 

'  The  Duoiflxs  :  (To  one  another,) '  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat  ? ' 

'  Jesto:  'My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work. 
Say  not  ye,  'There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  eometh  the  harvest  T'  Behold  I 
say  unto  you, '  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields ;  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest'  And  he  that  reapelh  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eter- 
nal; that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.    And 
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Susanniih. 


[June, 


don  for  my  being  goarded  in  what  I  write,  no  need  of  carefnlly  weigh- 
ing the  phrases  I  use.  We  know  each  other  too  well  to  take  offence 
at  any  remarks  either  of  us  may  make.  Like  Ooethe,  we  have  no 
time  to  hate  or  be  angry  with  any  one,  our  thoughts  ran  .in  too 
eleyated  a  sphere  for  that ;  bat  it  was  mikind  in  you  not  to  do  me  that 
little  mmiicipal  &yor  I  asked  of  yon.  i.  j.« 


&  XT  &  A.  N  N  A.  a. 


Thiss  comes  me  in  a  wafered  note, 

Writ  in  a  dainty  female  hand, 
With  compliments  all  undenoored, 

And  neatly  signed  Susahhah  Blahd. 
Th6  writer  bets  my  pleasant  rhymes 

HsTe  caused  her  min^r  a  hesrty  laugh, 
And  in  a  crispy  postscript  asks 

The  fiiTor  of  my  autograph. 

She  also  sends  a  nostage-stsmp, 

Which  gives  the  thing  a  bndness 
look. 
As  if  she  were  methodical 

In  eyery  thing  she  undertook : 
Or  ouffht  1  rather  to  infer. 

And  neither  gire  nor  take  offimca. 
That  poet's  signatures  are  worth 

Andean  be  purchased  for  three  cents ! 

If  not;  what  may  your  notion  he, 
In  thus  applying  for  my  name  ? 

Is  it  because  you  *d  have  me  think 
.  That  I  am  not  unknown  to  &me  f 

K  this  is  what  the  note  implies, 
Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks ; 

But.  let  me  hint  to  Madame  Faxx, 
I  'd  rather  stand  well  with  the  Banka 

I  know  she  owns  a  pillared  dome 

That  crowns  a  steep  and  lofty  hill : 
Its  picture  in  my  spelling-book 

Haunts  busy  manhood's  memory  still. 
But  ah!  such  real  estate 's  too  h^h 

For  eren  comer-lots  to  rise. 
And  hers  are  not  the  kind  of  rocks 

To  charm  a  bank-director's  eyes. 

An  OTeretately  dame  is  she. 
Who  carries,  I  hare  cause  to  know. 

Two  trumpets  —  one  to  hear  withal, 
And  one,  the  longest,  made  to  blow. 


She 's  precious  hard  of  hearine,  too^ 
And  keeps  the  short  one  at  her  ear. 

Wherein  her  suitors  have  to  bawl 
Tremendously  to  make  her  hear* 

And  eren  then  the  one  she  blows 

Emits  at  times  so  fiunt  a  sound, 
That  ere  it  reaches  Echo's  cell 

'T  is  in  the  misty  distance  drowned 
It  takes  a  most  stentorian  blast 

To  reach  the  stolid  pnblic^s  ears. 
And  so  for  wind  to  fill  tiie  tramp 

She  has  to  husband  hers  for  years* 

Besides,  I  do  nH  know  vmi,  SiRiAKir, 

Nor  whether  you  look  HI  or  wdl : 
If  you  are  widow,  maid,  or  wife. 

Or  neither,  's  more  than  I  can  telL 
Wherefore,  (excuse  me,)  I  should  tike^ 

Ere  1 6omply  with  your  request, 
To  see  you  in  your  morning-gowni 

Or  Sunday-go-to-meeting  best 

Periiaps  yon  11  take  the  trouble^  ma'am, 

To  aid  me  in  this  little  matter : 
So^  just  to  guard  against  mistakes, 

(For  friends,  you  know,  are  apt  to 
flatter,) 
Please  sand  me  your  daguerreotype, 

And  I  can  guess  from  sedng  that, 
If  you  're  a  charming  wide-awake, 

Or  only  an  unconscious  flat 

And  if  it  shows  fiur  cheek  and  brow. 

Ambrosial  lips  and  laughing  eyes, 
The  autograph  shall  leap  to  light 

In  letters  of  the  largest  size. 
Still,  if  the  picture  nroyes  a  fright 

I  will  not  altogether  sli^t  you. 
But  hand  your  note  to  cousin  Ben, 

And  let  the  hirsute  dandy  write  you. 


Howe's  Patent  EUiptio  Spring  Bed. 

Tieldi  to  mtm  pact  of  the  hodj^^VaUey  Ibrmgt. 
Ibey  are  all  ttie  inventor  daimi  for  thtm^-Labi 

Sup.  Mi%er. 
The  "InvaUi  Bed*'   is  partlciilarly  valuable*— 

MoOiers'  Maa, 
We  onhealtatingly  advise  onr  friends  to  boy  &— 

lYenlon  6ux. 
Every  family  will  certainly  adopt  it— LuuisviO§ 

Journal 
We  are  eatiBfled  with  our  investment^  TKeshjUif 

Merald, 
The  greatest  of  laxmieA— Ladies^  Newspaper. 
Being  «f  good  steel,  will  last  for  ever.— Olevef and 

Heraid. 
The  bed  costs  less  with  than  withont  \i^— Farmer, 
It  is  precisely  the  article  wanted— ifercan/.  IraOm 
It  must  alwaya  be  a  great  favorite*— iTotei  DirecL 
Every  "Angel  of  the  Household*'  will  adopt  them. 

Newark  Advert 
Cool,  compact,  portable,  durable,  cheap,  cleanly, 

and  delightful.— JEhir^er&ocile^  Magaxine. 
It  is  within  the  reach  of  every  family.— DelauHzr* 

GaxeUe. 
It  is  the  ne  plus  nltra  of  what  it  porports  to  be«— 
Medirui  Trib, 

The  BlllpCle  SpHnK  Bed  U  for  sale  by  all 
fir»t-clas8  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canadas,  or  may  be  procured  direct  from  the  manu- 
factorers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  fn  the  latter 
case,  give  width  of  bedstead,  and  enclose  the  price 
of  the  Springs  ($5  for  a  single  bed,  and  $6  lor  a 
doable  bed),  and  the  order  will  receive  prompt  atr 
tentlon.    Ssnd  pok  ▲  DBSCHirrrvB  Ciboulab. 


OPnnONB  OF  THE  PRESS. 
h  k  tnlj  a  Inxnrioas  article.—  CT.  S»  Journal 
E«l  aoQomplMhed  the  ot^ect  desired.->ifome  Jour, 
WIO  be  oDiversally  used.— limes. 
Ezoels  every  thing  else  in  that  line.— DatZy  Netos. 
A  most  faivuuable  invention.— ^imes  andMessena. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  ii.-~Merch, 

Mag. 
It  is  easy,  loxarioaa,  cheap.  We  speak  advisedly.^ 

AUas. 
We  know  them  to  be  Just  the  tiling. — Ohio  Fanner. 
Univeraally  admh^  and  applauilcd — Oom.  Advert 
Tlie  public  are  unanimous  m  its  pniise. — BcUl  Diap. 
The  most  meritorioos  invention  ever  introduced.— 

Plain  Dealer. 
For  ricknees  it  must  be  invaluable.- Ifar^.  Press. 
It  is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. — Chic<igo  Irib. 
Economical,  and  will  not  get  out  of  repair.— CTitca. 

Journal. 
Banks  foremost  among  modem  inventions.— /ntoO. 
It  far  exceeds  onr  expectations.— ZouuviOe  Jour. 
Oommends  itself  to  every  lover  of  easy  repose.— 

N.  T.  Svanaeliet 
Host  seoore  for  itself  nnivenal  denuuuL— ^eio 

Yorker. 
Traly  it  is  an  ease  to  the  weary  in  limb.— Pulnam's 

Mag. 


Address,  GEO.  F.  GBAT, 

Sec'y  Elliptic  Bed  Spring  Oompany. 
159  Ohiitham  Street,  N.  7.   ^ 


Singer's  Sewmg-MacMnes. 

PRICES  BEDUCBD  TO  $60,  «7ff,  $80,  and  $100. 

Tn  plain  reasen  why  ffinger*!  Bewing-Machlnes  have  alwayi  fold  readily  at 
a  higher  average  price  than  any  ether,  is  that  they  are  better,  more  durable, 
more  reliable,  capalrie  of  dolnc  a  much  greater  variety  of  work,  and  earning 
more  money.  Long-continued  pepularity  if  proof  of  sterling  merit.  In  the 
porehase  of  what  are  called  cheap  Sewlng-Machines,  thoosands  have  been  de* 
ceived  and  dliappolnted,  bat  with  Singer**  Machines  there  is  never  any  faliare 
or  mletake. 

BIHGKB'S  VSW  FAMILY  SEWrNO-MAGHIHE, 

the  priee  of  which  Is  only  |fiO,  is  a  light  and  elegantly  decorated  Machine, 
capable  of  performing,  in  the  best  style,  all  the  lewing  of  a  private  family.  It 
has  secured  a  great  reputation  during  the  few  months  since  it  was  first  offered 
to  the  public. 

SIHOEB'B  TBAHBVEB8S  BHOTTLX-MACHIHE, 

to  be  sold  at  $75,  is  a  Machine  entirely  new  in  its  arrangement;  It  is  very  betutifol,  moves  rapidly  and  very  easOy, 
and,  for  family  use  and  light  manufacturing  purposes.  Is  Uie  very  best  and  cheapest  Machine  ever  offered  to  the  pub* 
lie.    These  Machines  are  being  increased  in  number  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet  the  demand  for  them  cannot  be 

ftilly  supplied.  

SnrGER'S  Ko.  1  SHUTTLE-KACHnrE, 

formerly  sold  at  $180,  but  now  reduced  to  $90,  is  too  well  known  all  over  the  world  to  need  any  description.  Every 
■ort  of  work,  coarse  or  fine,  can  be  done  with  it. 

SmOEB'S  ITo.  2  SHOTTLE-MACHIKE. 

This  is  the  favorite  manufacturing  Machine  every  where.  The  sise  of  the  Machine  g^lves  ample  space  for  almost 
trerj  description  of  work,  which,  together  with  its  admirable  working  qualities,  gives  it  a  decided  advantage.  Price, 
with  table  complete,  $100.  ^!^ 

All  of  Sloger*s  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch  with  two  threads,  which  is  the  best  stitch  knowiL  Every  per 
son  desiring  to  procure  ftill  and  reliable  information  about  Sewlng-Macbines,  their  sises,  prices,  wording  capacities 
and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  obtain  It  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  /.  M.  Sifhger  dft  Oo.''9  &osette,,whieh  Is  a 
bcftutlfttl  pictorial  paper  entirely  devoted  to  the  sel^'ect.    It  will  J>6  iruppU^  graU%, 


I.  M.  SIHOEB  ft(GO.,  458  Broadway,  New-York. 


6H  I%e  Borrowed  ChrmenU.  [June, 

I  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  hia  interrogatory,  bat  muttering,  *  I  go, 
bat  I  return/  went.  Vexed  at  sach  a  termination  of  the  affidr,  I 
waited  near  by  till  all  was  again  qaiet,  then  went  back,  and  taking  np 
the  thread  of  my  song  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  finished  it. 
Gathering  confidence  as  I  went  on,  I  was  proceeding  to  request  her  to 
'  Come  o'er  the  hills  with  me,'  aqd  was  picturing  in  glowing  colors  the 
*  sweet  content  of  our  humble,  happy  lot,'  when  whack  I  like  a  dis- 
charge from  a  catapult,  a  body  of  unknown  shape  and  dimensions,  but 
evidently  of  considerable  weight  and  density,  struck  the  fence  near 
me.  Instinctively  divining  that  this  came  from  the  hands  of  the  *  en- 
raged parient,'  and  fearing  lest  he  should  follow  np  his  salute  with  a 
volley,  I  silenced  the  vibrating  guitar-strings,  postponed  the  ^  Good 
night '  song  nne  die^  (excuse  the  buU,)  and  retreated.  In  my  hasty 
and  not  remarkably  graceful  evacuation  of  the  premises,  an  upstart 
nail  in  the  fence  made  an  ugly  right-angled  rent  in  my  best  broad- 
cloth. 

And  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzwater  want  to  see  me  Friday  eve :  to- 
day is  Thursday :  too  late  to  get  a  new  garment  made,  to  say  nothing 
of  my  own  impecuniosity.  But  as  I  said  before,  I  was  very  fond  of 
society,  especially  that  of  Amelia,  who  would  certainly  be  at  the 
party,  as  she  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Miss  Georgia  Fitswater. 
So  go  I  must ;  and  as  society  has  decreed  that  a  coat  is  an  indispen- 
sable article  of  apparel  at  a  party,  I  borrowed  Frank's  immaculate 
swallow-tail. 

*  And  Frank,  I  shall  want  your  gaiters,'  as  I  discovered  that  one  of 
mine  showed  a  very  ragged  abrasion  on  the  side,  and  the  other  was 
sadly  run  down  at  the  heel. 

*  Take  'em  along,'  said  he,  and  quietly  went  on  *  dond  compelling.' 
But  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  smoke.  I  let  my  pipe  go  out,  called 
Frank  Mrs.  Fitzwater,  and  was  only  recalled  to  my  senses,  when  he 
reminded  me  that  my  ^  doeskins '  needed  repairing.  So  I  seized  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  after  many  futile  efforts  succeeded  in  passing 
the  latter  through  the  eye  of  the  former.  I  then  carefully  dosed  the 
gaping  fissure,  not  without  tangling  the  thread  several  times,  and  ut- 
tering several  adjectives  not  very  complimentary  to  the  pantaloons 
and  the  maker  thereof. 

'T  were  vain  to  attempt  to  tell  what  horrid  dreams  racked  my  brains 
that  night.  They  were  an  oUapodrida  of  absurd  incongruities.  At 
one  time  I  was  making  my  salaam  to  Mrs.  Fitzwater,  and  repeatmg 
the  well-conned  complimentary  speech  to  Miss  Georgia,  when  sud- 
denly the  needle  which  I  inadvertently  had  left  in  my  trowsers,  made 
its  presence  known  in  a  very  insinuatmg  manner.  At  another,  Mr. 
Fitzwater  was  shaking  my  hand  with  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
extracting  the  pins  with  which  I  had  attempted  to  cobble  the  disinte- 


*  This  book  should  be  returned  to  the 
Library'  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped 
below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred  by 
retaining  it  beyond  the  specified  time. 
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618  Scene  in  Italy.  [June, 

as  fast  as  my  crippled  feet  would  take  me.  I  reached  home,  and  tak- 
ing off  the  coat  and  shoes  which  were  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  de- 
liberately threw  the  latter  at  Frank,  who  sat  deeply  immersed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Carpentier.  Bat  I  was  too  mnch  agitated  to  take  aim : 
one  missile  shattered  the  mirror,  the  other  fractured  the  wash-bowl 
and  pitcher. 

Frank  seized  me  before  I  could  put  the  coat  into  the  fire,  held  me 
'till  I  was  somewhat  calm,  then  put  me  to  bed,  and  went  on  reading, 
after  muttering  something  about  *  drunk  agdn.'  I  awoke  in  the  night 
with  a  high  fever ;  roused  Frank  and  sent  him  for  the  doctor,  who 
came,  saw,  and  blistered  me  most  unmerdfully. 

Thus  did  I  blight  my  matrimonial  prospects,  suffer  a  brain-fever, 
and  break  a  looking-glass  and  washing  utensils,  (exorbitant  bill  of  da- 
mages sent  in  by  our  landlady,)  alL  because  I  went  to  a  party  in  bor- 
rowed garments. 

I  have  never  seen  Amelia  since  the  memorable  evening;  but  have 
learned  that  she  married  a  respectable  grain-dealer  out  West,  and  has 
an  interesting  family  of  children. 

I  am  a  bachelor  yet,  and  have  an  intensely  interesting  iamUy  of  toe- 
corns. 


SCSI7X2   IN*   ITAIjY:   -A.   CRAYON   BBUESTCH:. 


^  *T  WAS  a  broad  garden  of  Italia*B  South, 
Where  human  hands  had  guided  Nature's  wiU 
Into  green  fiuicies ;  where  fhmi  stony  mouth 
Of  grotesque  fountain,  in  the  noon-day  still 
Of  sunlight,  you  might  hear  cool  waters,  till 
They  charmed  the  fidntness  from  your  brow  away ; 
Fretting  the  silence  which  they  could  not  fill, 
With  the  low  babble  of  a  glitt'ring  spray 
That  starred  with  living  gems  the  blue,  o*er-hanging  day. 

n. 
*  About  this  garden  scene  were  dnstering  trees, 
Prisoning  a  pleasant  twilight  in  the  grove 
That  vista'd  into  gloom,  'neath  leafy  fiieze. 
Entangling  like  a  gothic  arch  above. 
No  human  step  could  here  be  heard  to  move ; 
iThe  mossy  pathway  mufiled  wandering  feet  — 
The  busy  winds  grew  mute  as  maiden's  love, 
Or  feared  to  breathe  in  such  a  calm  retreat, 
Where  you  might  think  to  hear  the  heart  of  Nature  beat* 


